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PREFACE. 


Our  relations  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
this  continent,  form  a  distinct  and  very  impor- 
tant, and  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  this 
Bepublic.  It  is  unfortunately,  for  the  most  part^  a 
history  of  bloody  wars,  in  which  the  border  settlers 
have  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  savage  aggression, 
and,  in  which  portions  of  our  colonial  settlements, 
have  sometimes  been  completely  cut  off  and  de- 
itroyed.  Other  portions  of  this  thrilling  history, 
Bvince  the  courage,  daring,  and  patience  of  the 
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6  PREFACE. 

settlers,  in  a  very  favorable  point  of  view,  and  ex 
hibit  them  as  triumphing  over  every  difficulty,  and 
finally  obtaining  a  firm  foothold  on  the  soil.  In 
all  its  parts,  this  history  will  always  possess  nu- 
merous points  of  peculiar  interest  for  the  American 
reader. 

It  has  been  my  object,  in  the  following  pages,  to 
bring  the  whole  under  one  general  view,  in  as  small 
a  compass  as  was  consistent  with  clearness  and 
fidelity  in  the  narrative.  The  result  of  the  whole 
story  is,  that  the  Indians,  once  the  possessors  of  the 
whole  country,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Artie  circle,  and  firom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
are  now  driven  into  a  comparatively  small  terri- 
i  tory,  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky 

j  Mountains.     Here  they  remain  for  the  most  part, 

I  the  same  untutored  and  uncivilized  men,  that  theii 

!j  ancestors  were  when  Fernando  de  Soto  first  set 

;  foot  on  the  sandy  shore  of  Florida.     What  is  to  be 

their  future  destiny  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee.     Un- 
|l  loss  they  shall  adopt  the  civilization  of  their  white 

i|  neighbors,  and  abandoning  mutual  wars  and  the 

,  chase,  shall  apply  themselves   to  the  industrious 

pursuits  of  agriculture,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  they  will  survive  many  ages,  as  distinct  na- 
tions and  tribes.  Gradually,  but  surely,  theit 
numbers    are    diminishing.      Their  wars   among 
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themselves,  in  which  they  will  persist,  thin  their 
numbers  from  year  to  year,  and  their  habits  of  life 
are  by  no  means  favorable  to  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation, or  even  to  the  preservation  of  their  race. 
Whole  tribes  have  already  disappeared  from  causes 
independent  of  the  hostility  of  the  white  people ; 
and  similar  causes,  now  in  operation,  threaten  their 
total  extermination,  even  if  they  should  suflfer  no 
more  from  the  fatal  rifle,  or  the  destroying  influence 
of  intoxicating  liquors. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Christian  benevolence  may 
yet  devise  some  means  by  which  this  interesting 
and  brave  people  may  be  preserved  and  become 
instructed  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

XABLT  INDIAN  WA&8  IN  nOBIDA. 

Pbetious  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  English  in 
North  America,  the  French  and  Spaniards  made  many  attempts 
to  get  possession  of  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  coasts 
irere  carefully  explored^  and  colonies  planted,  but  they  were  soon 
grren  up  as  expensiye,  and  involying  too  much  hardship  and 
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danger.  The  first  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Florida  was  made 
in  1512,  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  renowned  for  his  courage  and 
warlike  abilities.  Ponce  de  Leon,  becoming  governor  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  hearing  from  the  Indians  that  there  existed  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  country  to  the  northward,  containing  the  waters  of 
perpetual  youth,  resolved  to  attempt  its  conquest.  He  sailed 
from  Porto  Rico  with  three  ships,  and  finally,  reached  the  conti- 
nent at  about  cipjht  degrees  thirty  minutes,  north  latitude. 

Landing  on  Palm  Sunday,  Ponce  de  Leon  gave  the  country 
the  name  of  Florida.  He  explored  the  coast  from  north  to  south, 
and  had  several  engagements  with  the  Indians ;  and  though  he 
failed  to  obtain  the  youth  and  treasures  that  he  sought,  he  re- 
turned to  Porto  l^ic'o,  crowned  with  the  lustre  of  making  a  great 
discovery.  The  report  of  the  achievements  of  Cortez  in  Mexico, 
again  kindled  the  ambition  of  Ponce  de  Leon;  and  he  set  out  in 
1521,  with  two  of  his  own  ships,  to  make  a  settlement  in  Florida. 
But  the  Indians  advanced  against  him;  most  of  his  men  were 
killed,  and  himself  so  badly  wounded,  that  he  died  a  few  days 
after  his  return  to  Cuba. 

Another  expedition,  under  Vasquez  de  Ayllon,  attempted  to 
form  a  settlement,  in  1524.  The  Indians  on  the  coast  where  he 
landed,  made  a  feast,  and  induced  the  Spaniards  to  advance  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Two  hundred  men  were  killed  there, 
and  the  others  were  assailed  on  the  Bhore,  and  Yasqnez  de  Ajllon 
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himself  fell  a  Ticdm  to  'the  cruelty  of  the  natives.  In  1528, 
Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  the  celebrated  rival  of  Hernando  Cortex, 
in  an  expedition  to  the  western  coast  of  Florida,  discovered  the 
bay  of  Fensacola,  where  ho  landed  in  April,  with  about  three 
hundred  men.  He  penetrated  into  the  interior,  and  marched  for 
the  high  region  of  the  Apalachees.  The  Indians  harassed  the 
Spaniards  with  an  indomitable  spirit;  but  they  at  last  returned 
safely  to  the  coast,  and  embarked.  The  vessels  were  afterwards 
wrecked,  and  nearly  all  on  board  perished. 

Don  Louis  de  Yelasco,  becoming  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  fitted 
out  another  expedition  for  the  settlement  of  Florida,  and  giving 
the  command  to  Tristan  de  Luna,  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  the 
bay  of  Pensacob.  De  Luna  reached  that  bay  in  August,  1559, 
and  six  days  afterwards,  lost  all  his  fleet  by  a  hurricane.  Four 
hundred  men  were  sent  into  the  country,  to  procure  provisiona, 
and  Luna  soon  followed  with  the  rest  of  his  forces.  The  Indians, 
awed,  perhaps,  by  the  strength  of  the  Spaniards,  were  very 
friendly,  and  trafiicked  with  them.  But  it  could  not  last  The 
powerful  Coosa  tribe  were  at  war  with  the  Natchez,  a  people  who 
refused  to  pay  an  ancient  tribute;  and  the  Spaniards  were  in- 
duced to  join  in  an  expedition  to  crush  the  rebels.  The  Natohes 
deserted  their  villages  at  the  approach  of  the  invaders,  and  cross- 
ing the  river  Ochehiton,  believed  themselves  in  safety*  But 
the  Coosas  found  a  ford|  and  the  fire  arms  of  the  Spaniaidf 
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soon  compelled  the  Natchez  to  submit  to  the  terms  imposed  by 
their  old  lords.  The  trifling  tribute  of  grain  and  fruit  three  timee 
a  year,  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  Spaniards  returned  to  the  coast. 
De  Luna  was  a  man  determined  to  overcome  all  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  his  schemes.  But  Juan  Geron,  his  aid-de-camp,  believed 
them  insurmountable,  and  by  secret  machinations,  contrived  to 
prevent  De  Luna  from  pursuing  his  expedition  any  farther.  It 
had  lasted  seven  months,  and  the  men  were  discontented. 

Angel  de  Villafana  was  appointed  to  succeed  Tristan  de  Luna, 
as  commander  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida.  He  explored  the 
coast,  but  did  not  attempt  any  permanent  establishment. 

Another  adventurer  now  appeared  to  try  his  fortune  in  Florida. 
Fernando  de  Soto,  originally  possessed  of  nothing  but  his  courage 
and  his  sword;  had  followed  the  forturea  of  Pizarro,  and  return^ 
to  Spain  from  Peru,  laden  with  wealth,  and  crowned  with  the 
lanrels  of  a  successful  warrior.  His  reception  was  brilliant  f  and 
haying  obtained  the  &yor  of  Oharlea  Y.,  he  sued  for  p^nnisrion 
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to  conquer  and  rule  the  territory  of  Florida.  Charles,  ever  eager 
to  increase  the  extent  of  his  dominion,  created  De  Soto  adelan- 
tado  of  that  province.  The  ambitious  soldier  proceeded  to  em- 
bark his  whole  fortune  in  this  grand  expedition.  He  selected 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  men,  most  of  whom  were  trained  to  arms 
and  possessed  of  daring  valor,  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  1538, 
embarked  his  troops  in  ten  vessels,  and  sailed  for  Cuba,  which 
was  placed  under  his  command  that  he  might  draw  from  it  every 
needful  resource.  There  he  spent  a  year  in  preparation,  and 
received  a  large  reinforcement  of  men,  under  command  of  tho 
veteran  Vasco  Porcalho. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1539,  the  adelantado  sailed,  with  nine 
vessels,  from  Havanna,  and  on  the  30th,  he  landed  in  the  bay  of 
Spiritu  Santo.  Twelve  priests  accompanied  the  expedition,  and, 
a  great  display  of  religious  zeal  was  made ;  yet  the  Spaniards 
brought  bloodhounds  with  them  for  hunting  the  Indians,  and 
chains  for  securing  them.  Hirriga,  one  of  the  native  rulers 
whom  De  Soto  strove  to  conciliate,  declared  his  hatred  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  soon  after  attacked  them ;  but  was  repulsed  by 
Porcalho.  He  then  abandoned  his  capitol,  and  sought  refuge 
in  the  woods  and  marshes.  Porcalho,  in  attempting  to  follow 
him,  sunk  so  deep  in  the  mud,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  was 
rescued.  This  old  warrior,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of.De  Soto, 
then  returned  to  Cuba. 
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The  Spanish  general  now  marched  into  the  territories  of  TJrri- 
baracHxi  and  Acuera,  where  he  met  a  similar  reception.  He 
strore,  by  every  means,  to  mitigate  the  hatred  of  the  Indians, 
but  in  vain.  Although  unable  to  meet  the  invaders  in  the  field, 
they  hovered  round,  and  not  a  Spaniard  could  stir  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  camp  without  being  killed  or  wounded.  De  Soto 
continued  to  advance,  and  at  length  reached  the  fertile  district 
of  Acali,  where  the  troops  felt  the  ground  firm  beneath  their  feet. 
The  prince  of  the  country  tendered  his  submission;  but  soon 
after,  while  the  Spaniards  were  crossing  a  river,  they  were 
attacked  by  the  savages  with  a  cloud  of  arrows.  De  Soto  re- 
pulsed  the  enemv,  and  in  keeping  with  his  policy,  refrained  from 
revenging  himself. 

More  memorable  events  distinguished  their  march  through  the 
country  of  Vitachuco.  The  chief  of  the  natives  of  that  country 
announced  his  determination  to  resist  their  progress;  but,  when 
the  Spaniards  appeared,  he  altered  his  course.  De  Soto  was 
courteously  received,  led  to  the  capital,  and  treated  in  the  most 
distinguished  manner.  The  chief  summoned  his  warriors  from 
every  quarter  as  if  to  honor  his  illustrious  guest.  A  day  was 
appointed,  when  both  armies  were  to  muster  in  warlike  array, 
and  the  savages  were  secretly  instructed,  on  a  given  signal,  to 
attack  the  Spaniards.  The  latter  were  apprised  of  the  plot,  and 
were  armed  for  the  onset.  As  it  began,  the  cacique  was  sur- 
rounded. Yet  the  savages  rushed  on  undaunted.  They  could 
not  withstand  the  Spanish  cavalry,  however,  and  were  soon  dis- 
persed. De  Soto  was  in  imminent  danger  during  the  attack,  his 
norse  being  killed  under  him,  while  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians. 
After  the  cavalry  had  rescued  him  and  dispersed  the  enemy,  he 
sought  to  conciliate  the  Indian  cacique,  and  even  invited  him 
to  his  table.  But  his  plans  were  not  consistent.  He  forced 
the  bravest  of  the  captive  warriors  to  perform  the  duties  of 
cooks  and  scullions.  These  lofty  spirits  were  thus  inspired  with 
the  fiercest  desire  for  revenge.  A  plot  was  formed.  The  ser- 
vants suddenly  made  an  attempt  to  kill  their  master,  and  De 
Soto  was  struck  down  senseless  by  a  blow  from  the  treacherous 
cacique.  The  Spaniards  rallied,  and  after  a  short  struggle,  in 
which  they  lost  several  men,  killed  the  greater  number  of  the 
Indians,  including  the  cacique.  They  then  hastily  left  this  fatal 
country,  and  marched  for  Appalachen. 

The  savages  harassed  the  invaders  continually  during  the 
march,  but  could  not  be  brought  to  a  general  action.  Appala- 
chen was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  De  Soto  determined|  in 
order  to  end  the  skirmishing,  to  get  possession  of  the  prince  of 
the  country,  and  force  him  to  command  hostilities  to  cease.  This 
was  accomplished.    The  Spaniards  captured  the  fort  of  palisades 
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in  which  he  was  confined,  and  seized  the  sovereign.   'After  a 
,  diort  captiyitj,  his  subjects  found  means  to  rescue  him.   De  Soto 

II  found  no  gold  at  Appalaehen;  but  pleased  with  the  country,  he 

jl  <«tlered  his  fleet  to  come  from  the  Bay  of  Spiritu  Simto  to  the 

1 1  neighboring  coast,  and  resolved  to  spend  the  winter  there. 

I  During  their  stay,   information   was   communicated   to  the 

I I  Spaniards  by  two  captives,  that  a  ooantry  existed  to  the  north* 
,  west,  abounding  in  gold  and  precious  stones;  and  imagining  them* 
i  selves  to  be  approaching  a  second  Peru,  thoy  eagerly  marched 
I  from  Appalachen,  at  the  end  of  March,  1640.     Four  days  after, 

they  crossed  a  broad  river,  continually  harassed  by  the  attacks  of 
the  natives,  who  surprised  and  killed  a  small  party  of  men.     De 
Soto,  in  leaving  the  marshy  and  hostile  country  of  Florida, 
^  adopted  a  more  decided  plan  of  conciliation  in  regard  to  the 

natives,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  he  was  allowed  a  free  passage 
through  their  country.     The  guides  conducted  them  over  a  long 
I  route  till  they  came  to  the  Savannah  river.     The  country  on  the 

opposite  bank  was  called  Cofacique,  the  queen  of  which  wel- 
comed the  invaders  and  supplied  their  wants.  The  country  being 
'  extremely  fertile,  many  of  the  Spaniards  wished  to  settle  in  it, 

but  De  Soto,  disappointed  in  not  finding  gold  and  gems,  would 
not  listen  to  the  proposal. 
I  In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  army  left  Cofacique,  having  pre- 

I  viously  excited  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  and  captured  the 

I  hospitable  queen,  who  escaped  on  the  frontier  of  her  country. 

De  Soto  pursued  his  course  through  the  Cherokee  territory,  and  t 

.  over  branches  of  the  Appalachians  until,  finding  the  reports  con-  ' 

oeming  the  country  northward  to  be  very  contradictory,  he  de-  : 

''  termined  to  retreat  southward  and  seek  supplies  in  his  rendezvous 

'I  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     He  adopted  a  new  policy  in  his  treat-  ij 

;'  ment  of  the  natives.     When  he  entered  Coosa,  he  seized  the  j, 

person  of  the  cacique,  and  compelled  him  to  issue  orders  as  he  || 

!  wished.     The  same  system  was  practised  on  the  cacique  of  Tus-  u 

*  ealoosa,  a  fierce  and  proud  chief,  ruling  over  extensive  territories.  || 

]  He  concealed  his  indignation  at  being  made  a  prisoner,  and  ;, 

i  studiously  supplied  the  wants  of  the  strangers;  but  meditated  a  I 

I  terrible  revenge.  When  the  Spaniards  reached  the  town  of  Man-  jj 

vila,  (Mobile)  De  Soto  was  apprised  of  the  hostile  intent  of  the  ij 

natives,  and  prepared  his  men.  At  a  chosen  signal,  thousands  of 

!  enemies  app^Kred,  and  a  fierce  oonflict  ensued.   The  Spaniards  set  |, 

!  the  town  on  fire,  and  even  then  only  succeeded  in  defeating  their 

['  enemies  after  a  most  obstinate  struffgle.    It  is  said  that  some  ' 

,;  thousands  of  the  savages  fell  in  me  battle,  the  invaders  had 

jl  eighteen  killed  and  many  severely  wounded,  while  all  their  bag- 

>  was  burnt  in  the  town. 

I  Soto  was  now  near  the  sea  shoroi  and  his  men  wished  to 
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return;  bat  pride  woold  not  let  him.  He  reeolyed  to  plunge 
anew  into  the  depths  of  the  American  continent,  in  the  hopes  of 
finding  something  to  reward  his  adventure.  He  directed  his 
march  northwest  into  the  yallcy  of  the  Mississippi,  a  region 
hitherto  unexplored.  After  hard  marching  and  fighting,  he  came 
to  Chica^a,  the  capital  of  the  Chickasaws.  Here  he  passed  the 
winter.  In  the  spring,  when  the  Spaniards  were  preparing  to 
start,  they  were  attacked  by  the  natives  in  the  night  time.  They 
might  have  been  all  cut  off  had  not  the  horses  frightened  the 
Indians,  and  thus  aided  their  masters  in  repulsing  them.  £levcn 
Spaniards  w«re  killed,  and  they  lost  about  fifty  horses.  Un- 
daunted by  this  disaster,  De  Soto  pushed  forward  till  he  came  to 
the  broad  river  Mississippi,  then  called  Chucagna,  or  great  river. 
His  passage  being  opposed,  it  was  twenty  days  before  he  could 
construct  barges  and  transport  his  men.  After  passing  through 
the  deserted  country  of  Aquico,  he  came  to  the  country  of  the 
Kaskaskia  Indians.  They  were  conciliated,  and  De  Soto  marched 
as  far  northward  as  Copaha,  supposed  to  be  the  territory  now 
included  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  There  he  resolved  to  check 
his  wanderings,  there  being  no  prospect  of  his  obtaining  any  of 
the  objects  he  sought.  Proceeding  westward  to  the  White  river, 
he  turned  his  march  southward,  and  descended  the  Red  river  to 
the  Mississippi.  His  men  were  now  reduced  in  number  to  five 
hundred  and  his  horses  to  forty.  The  natives  were  conciliated, 
and  De  Soto  strove  to  secure  reverence  for  his  own  person  by  per- 
suading them  he  was  the  child  of  the  sun.  Amid  his  anxieties 
and  distresses,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  in  a  few  dayn 
closed  his  earthly  career.  On  the  death  of  their  commander, 
the  troops  were  struck  with  alarm.  Moscoso,  his  successor, 
attempted  to  conceal  the  event  from  the  Indians,  burying  De 
Soto  in  the  centre  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. The  whole  party  then  set  to  work  to  make  seven  brig- 
antines  for  descending  the  Mississippi,  it  having  been  ascertained 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  reach  Mexico  by  land.  When 
the  vessels  were  completed,  the  Spaniards  embarked,  and  after  a 
passage  of  fifty-two  days,  during  which  they  were  pursued  and 
harassed  by  the  Indians,  they  arrived,  reduced  to  the  number  of 
three  huKured  and  eleven  men,  at  the  port  of  Panuco,  Mexico. 
In  four  years  they  had  marched  upwards  of  five  thousand  milee, 
through  a  hostile  wilderness;  but  had  achieved  nothing. 

Adventurers  of  another  nation  appeared  soon  after  to  dispute 
the  possession  of  the  country.  Acting  under  the  orders  of  Ad« 
miral  Coligni,  who  desired  to  found  a  refuge  f<M*  the  perseonted 
French  ooionists,  Jean  Ribant,  a  mariner  of  great  abiM^,  set 
sail  from  Dieppe,  February  15th,  1562,  and  landed  oo  the  shorat 
of  the  river  afterwardi  oaUed  St.  Matthew,  ia  the  Borthem  part 
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of  Florida,  leaving  Captain  Albert  in  command  at  a  fort  bnilt  on 
an  island  in  the  bay  of  Port  Royal,  Ribaut  then  attempted  to 
prosecute  a  farther  voyage  of  discovery;  but  was  soon  obliged 
to  return  to  Dieppe. 

The  Indians  acted  towards  the  French  in  a  friendly  manner; 
and  when  the  non-arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  the  want  of 
supplies,  forced  them  to  leave  the  country,  they  furnished  them 
with  the  materials  for  equipping  a  brigantine.  The  subsequent 
misfortunes  of  the  French  do  not  belong  to  this  history.  Another 
expedition,  under  command  of  Rene  de  Laudonniere,  was  sent  out 
by  Coligni,  and  reached  the  coast  of  Florida  in  June,  1524.  The 
Indian  sachems  received  the  French  in  as  kind  a  manner  as  be- 
fore. They  showed  them  the  monument  erected  by  Ribaut 
and  seemed  proud  to  make  their  alliance.  A  fort  was  built 
about  two  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Matthew,  or 
May,  as  the  French  called  it,  and  a  serious  attempt  made  to 
fofond  a  colony.  Laudonniere  often  assisted  the  friendly  tribes 
a^;ainst  their  hostile  neighbors;  by  which  course  he  made  his 
rituatioQ  a  difficult  and  dangerous  one,  although  successful  in  the 
<^n  contests  with  the  enemv.  At  length,  when  supplies  began 
to  hSl,  Laudonniere  broke  his  alliaxice  with  his  former  MendS| 
and  took  Oatina,  the  cacique^  for  whom  he  hoped  to  get  a  high 
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ransom,  prisoner.  The  Indians  were  irritated,  and  when  Outina 
was  set  at  liberty,  they  at  once  prepared  for  war.  Long  arrows 
were  stnek  in  the  fields  with  scalps  hanging  at  the  tops,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  river  obstructed  to  prevent  the  French  from 
returning  to  Fort  Carolina.  Several  soldiers  who  had  strayed 
from  the  main  body  were  cut  oH;  and  a  detachment  of  thirty 
men,  under  Ottigny,  was  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  Indians. 
Several  men  were  killed,  twenty-two  wounded,  and  the  boats  to 
which  they  fled  had  great  difficulty  in  regaining  the  fort. 

The  French  were  only  saved  from  utter  ruin,  by  the  relief  ex- 
tended by  an  English  captain,  named  Hawkins,  who,  with  four 
vessels  was  exploring  the  coast.  As  Laudonniere  was  preparing 
to  leave  the  country,  Jean  Ribaut  arrived  from  France,  with 
several  vessels  and  large  reinforcements.  Ribaut  succeeded  Lau- 
donniere, as  governor  of  the  colony.  Soon  after,  a  large  force  of 
the  Spanish  Catholics,  under  Pedro  de  Melendez,  arrived  on 
the  coast  and  established  the  fort  St.  Augustine.  The  object  of 
the  Spaniards  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestant  French  from 
Florida.  In  the  bloody  scenes  which  followed,  throwing  a  detest- 
able infamy  on  the  name  of  the  savage  Melendez,  the  Indians 
took  no  part.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  French  were  all 
either  butchered,  or  driven  out  of  the  country. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  1567,  Dominic  de  Gorgaes  oame 
to  Florida  to  revenge  the  massacre  of  his  countrymen,  the 
Lidians  joined  him,  in  great  force.  The  Spanish  forts,  which 
were  under  command  of  Yillareal,  were  attacked  in  a  foriooi 
manner,  and  the  enemy  being  placed  between  two  fires,  but  few 
Many  were  taken  and  reserved  for  %  more  draadM 
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death.  They  were  hung  on  trees,  and  the  infioription,  ''I  do  not 
ihis  as  unto  Spaniards  and  mariners,  but  as  anto  traitors,  rob- 
bers and  murderers/'  was  placed  oyer  them  by  the  reyengeful 
De  Gorgues.  After  recciTing  the  congratulations  of  the  Indians, 
as  their  deliverer,  he  then  returned  to  France.  No  further 
attempts  were  made  to  establish  colonies  in  Florida  by  the 
French,  although  it  had  been  proved  that  the  Indians,  when 
well  treated,  were  Imdly  disposed,  aud  willing  to  assist  them. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THS  INDIAN  WARS  OF  THE  COLONISTS  OF  VntGINIA. 

In  parsaiDg  the  history  of  the  wars  hetween  the  white  and 
Indian  races,  it  is  ohseryahle,  that  though  the  different  contests 
had  different  immediate  causes;  the  grand  causes  of  Indian  hos- 
tility were  the  invasion  of  their  territory  and  the  belief  that 
the  whites  would  eyentually  take  possession  of  the  whole  country. 
Subsequent  eyents  have  clearly  shown  the  foresight  of  the  In- 
dians, and  their  determined  resistance  should,  therefore,  excite 
our  admiratioii. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  English  was  made  at 
Jamestown,  on  the  James  river,  Virginia,  in  1607.  The  emi- 
grants were  one  hundred  in  number,  Captain  John  Smith  beinpr 
the  most  prominent  person. 

The  Indians  wer*  »i  ^r»i  ^rkMitllj  to  tte  English.  A  trade 
wma  upened  with  them,  and  besides  relieving  their  dbtresses,  they 
instraoted  them  in  the  mode  of  raising  Indian  com.  But  in  the 
extremity  of  their  sufferinff  from  famine,  the  settlers  forgot  to 
oonoiliate  their  warlike  noighbonu  and  some  of  their  number 
(28) 
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soffered  the  conseqaenoes  of  error.  Among  others,  Captain  Smith 
nearly  lost  his  life;  being  captnred  and  taken  into  the  presence 
of  the  king,  Powhatan,  he  was  condemned  to  die,  and  only  saved 
by  ihe  interposition  of  Pocahontas,  the  king's  &yorite  daughter. 
As  long  as  Smith  remained  in  the  colony,  his  known  yalor  and 
activity  awed  the  Indians  into  maintaining  peace.  When  Smith 
was  forced  to  return  to  England,  every  provocation  was  given  to 
them  to  begin  hostilities,  by  the  reckless  settlers,  and  they  were 
not  backward.  Supplies  of  provbions  were  withheld,  and  the 
whites  so  harassed  that  their  number  was  reduced  to  sixty  per- 
sons, a  few  left  to  communicate  the  miseries  of  the  "  Starving 
Time." 

The  arrival  of  the  judicious  Lord  Delaware*,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  emigra^jts  and  supplies  of  provisions  restored  order,  and 
the  Indians  were  again  taught  to  revere  the  power  of  the 
English. 

In  1612,  the  marriage  of  Pocahontas  took  place.  It  was  the 
accidental  result  of  treachery.  A  scarcity  prevailing  at  James- 
town, Captain  Argal  was  sent  to  the  Potomac  for  a  cargo  of  com. 
Learning  that  Pocahontas  was  living  near  where  he  then  was, 
and  hoping  Powhatan  would  offer  provisions  to  ransom  his 
daughter,  Argal  enticed  her  on  board  his  vessel,  and  in  spite  of 
her  entreaties  conveyed  her  to  Jamestown.  The  indignant  Pow- 
hatan rejected  the  demand  of  a  ransom,  but  promised,  if  his 
daughter  was  restored,  to  forget  the  injury  and  supply  the  wants 
of  ike  colonists.  During  her  residence  in  the  settlement,  Poca- 
hontas made  such  an  impression  on  Mr.  Eolfe,  a  young  man  of 
rank,  that  he  offered  her  his  hand  and  solicited  the  consent  of 
Powhatan  in  marriage.  This  was  granted  and  the  ceremony  was 
performed  with  great  pomp. 

^  Powhatan,  one  of  the  most  sagacious  of  the  Indian  sachems, 
saw  through  the  designs  of  the  English,  and  was  con- 
stanUy  getting  into  difficulties  with  them.  But  his  death  pre- 
vented the  terrible  execution  of  his  schemes.  Although  not 
holding  the  office  of  chief  sachem,  Opekankanough  was  the  great 
leader  of  the  Indians  after  Powhatan's  death.  His  name  is  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  most  dreadful  massacres  recorded  in  the 
history  of  savage  warfare.  By  a  series  of  mutual  insults  and 
outeges,  tiie  Indians  and  the  English  had  become  almost  open 
foes.  Opekankanough  resolved  to  exterminate  the  whites  if  pos- 
sible, and  fixed  upon  the  22d  of  March^  1622^  as  the  day  of 
vengeance. 

Only  fourteen  days  before  the  massacre,  Nemattanow,  a  re- 
nowned warrior,  and  known  among  the  English  as  Jack-o/'the- 
fiather,  came  among  them,  and  induced  one  Morsan  to  take 
some  commodities  to  Pamunkeyi  to  trade  irith  the  IndiaDS.   Mor- 
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gan  went,  and  never  returned.  As  he  went  in  company  with 
Nemattanow,  and  the  warrior  retarned  with  his  cap  upon  his 
head,  and  reported  his  death,  the  servants  of  Morgan  shot  the 
supposed  murderer.  Although  Nemattanow  was  his  rival  in 
reputation,  Opekankanough  affected  great  grief  at  his  death,  and 
skilfully  u^ed  the  circumstance  to  inflame  his  warriors  to  revenge. 
By  his  dissimulation,  Opekankanough  completely  lulled  the 
suspicions  of  the  English;  and  just  before  the  massacre,  he  re- 
ceived onie  of  their  messengers,  and  treated  him  kindly,  assuring 
him,  that  the  sky  should  fall,  before  he  would  violate  the  peace 
with  the  whites.  Never  was  a  plot  better  contrived.  On  the 
morning  of  the  22d  of  March,  the  Indians  came  unarmed  among 
their  intended  victims,  and  even  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  them. 
The  English  loaned  them  the  boats  with  which  they  oommunl- 
oated  with  other  tribes,  and  gave  them  utensils,  which  were  con- 
verted into  offensive  weapons.  The  hour  arrived;  and  suddenly, 
the  Indians  sprang  like  tigers  from  their  ambushes,  and  appeared 
in  overwhelming  numbers,  in  the  midst  of  the  English  settle- 
ments. The  dread  whoop  was  heard  in  all  directionS|  and  de- 
ftruotioD  followed.  Age,  sex,  nor  condition,  saved  the  devoted 
ones,  and  ia  the  space  of  an  hoar,  three  hundred  and  forty-sevea 
wonen,  and  oUldren  w eie  butohered.    Oat  of  eighty  plan- 
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tetfonSi  BIX  only  ifeare  left  nniiyiired;  and  tfaeie  were  sayed  by 
flie  tuaely  warning  of  a  Christian  Indian  oalled  Chanoo. 

The  English  spent  the  ensomg  snihmer  in  strengthening  them- 
selves  against  farther  attacks,  and  preparing  for  revenge.  To 
attain  their  olject^  they  were  eompelled  to  use  means  as  treaoher- 
ow  as  those  of  the  Indians*  For^  under  pretenoe  of  making 
peaee  again  with  them^  they  fdl  upon  them  unawares^  and  mar* 
dered  thooi  without  meroy.  It  was,  for  some  time,  reported  that 
Opekankanough  was  am<Hig  the  slain.  But  the  same  saohem 
executed  a  still  morfi  terrible  massacre  twenty-two  years  after- 
wards, and  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Drake,  in  his  !Book  of  the 
Indians. 

How  long  Opekankanough  had  been  secretly  plotting  to  cut 
off  the  intruders  of  his  soil,  cannot  be  known;  but,  in  1644,  all 
the  Indians,  over  a  space  of  country  of  six  hundred  miles  in  ex- 
tent, were  leagued  in  the  enterprise.  The  old  chief  at  this  time, 
was  supposed  to  be  near  one  hundred  years  of  age,  and,  though 
unable  to  walk,  would  be  present  in  the  execution  of  his  beloved 
project.  It  was  upon  the  18th  of  April,  when  Opekankanough, 
borne  in  a  litter,  led  his  warriors  forward,  and  commenoed  the 
bloody  work.  They  began  at  the  frontiers,  with  a  determination 
to  slay  all  before  them,  to  the  sea.  After  continuing  the  massacre 
two  cUiys,  in  which  time  about  five  hundred  persons  were  mur- 
dered. Sir  William  Berkeley,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force, 
checked  their  progress.  The  destruction  of  the  inhabitants  was 
tbe  greatest  upon  York  and  Pamunkey  rivers,  where  Opekanka- 
nough commanded  in  person.  The  ludians  now,  in  their  turn, 
were  driven  to  great  extremity,  and  their  old  chief  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Jamestown.  How  long  after 
the  massacre  this  happened,  we  are  not  informed;  but  it  is  said, 
that  the  fatigues  he  had  previously  undergone,  had  wasted  away 
his  flesh,  and  destroyed  the  elasticity  of  his  muscles  to  that  de- 
gree, that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  raise  the  eyelids  from  his 
eyes;  and  it  was  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  A  soldier,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
guard  him,  barbarously  fired  upon  him,  and  infiicted  a  mortal 
wonnd.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  prompted  to  the  bloody 
deed,  from  a  recollection  of  the  old  chief's  agency  in  the  mas- 
sacre. Ju0t  before  he  expired,  hearing  a  great  bustle  and  crowd 
ahoQi  him,  he  ordered  an  attendant  to  lift  up  his  eyelids;  when 
he  discovered  a  multitude  pressing  around,  to  gratify  the  untimely 
cariosity  of  behcdding  a  dying  sachem.  Undaimted  in  deatL 
and  roused,  a»  it  were,  from  al^p,  at  die  oonduot  of  the  confused 
multitude,  he  deigned  not  ta  observe  them;  but,  raisin^^  himself 
from  the  ground,  with  the  expiring  breatii  of  authority,  oom- 
manded  thai  ike  governor  shoiud  be  called  to  him.    When  th« 
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fovernor  came^  Opekankanongh  said,  with  indiffnatioii,  ''Had  it 
een  mj  fortune  to  have  taken  Sir  William  Be^elej  prisoner,  I 
would  not  meanly  have  exposed  him  as  a  show  to  mj  people;'' 
and  soon  after  expired. 

It  is  said,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  douht  the  fact,  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  encroachments  upon  his  lands,  that  Opekan- 
kanongh determined  upon  a  massacre  of  the  whites.  These 
intrusions  were,  nevertheless,  conformahle  to  the  grants  of  the 
proprietors.  He  could  hardly  have  expected  entire  conquest,  as 
his  people  had  already  hegun  to  waste  away,  and  English  villages 
were  springing  up  over  an  extent  of  country-  of  more  than  five 
hundred  miles,  with  a  populousness  heyond  any  preceding  exam- 
ple; still,  he  was  determined  upon  the  vaat  undcrtakiug,  and 
sacrificed  himself  with  as  much  honor,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  ac- 
knowledged, as  did  Leonid  a  3  at  Thermop^'lae. 

The  successors  of  Opekankanough  maintained  peace  with  the 
English  until  the  settlements  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  compel 
its  observance.  In  1656,  Totopotomoi  was  king  of  Pamunkey. 
In  that  year,  a  large  tribe  of  Indians,  called  Rechahecrians,  came 
down  from  the  inland  mountainous  country,  and  forcibly  took 
possession  of  the  country  about  the  falls  of  James  river.  The 
legislature  of  Virginia  was  then  in  session,  and  it  determined  to 
Bend  an  armed  force  to  dispossess  the  intruders.  For  that  pur- 
pose, one  hundred  men  were  raised,  and  put  under  command  of 
Captain  Edward  Hill,  who  was  joined  by  Totopotomoi,  with  one 
hundred  Indians.  This  fbrce  did  not  find  the  Rechahecrians 
unprepared.  A  bloody  battle  ensued.  Of  the  detail,  we  are  not 
informed.  The  result,  however,  was  disastrous  to  the  allies. 
Totopotomoi,  with  most  of  his  warriors,  was  slain,  and  the  Eng- 
lish totally  defeated,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  criminal  conduct 
of  Captain  Hill.  This  officer  lost  his  commission,  and  his  pro- 
perty was  taken  to  defray  the  losses  of  thp  country.  A  peace 
seems  to  have  been  concluded  with  the  Rechahecrians  soon  after. 

The  Indians  renewed  hostilities  some  years  after,  during  the 
administration  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  when  the  declining  state 
of  the  colony  seemed  to  ofier  impunity  to  attack.  The  remote 
settlements  were  first  assailed,  and  then  incursions  made  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  dissensions  of  the  colonists  pre- 
vented them  from  taking  measures  of  defence  or  retaliation.  At 
this  time  besan  the  rebellion  of  Nathaniel  Bacon.  That  daring 
leader  raised  a  large  force  to  march  against  the  Indians;  but  the 
cefnsal  of  Berkeley  to  sanction  his  commission^  led  him  to  em- 
ploy his  men  in  the  overthrow  of  the  government  at  Jamestown. 
The  Indians  were  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  as 
soon  as  the  rebellion  was  suppressed.  This  was  their  last  serious 
war  with  the  Virginia  settlers.   As  the  whites  advanced  into  the 
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oountry  with  rapid  strides,  the  tribes  which  had  ffiyeii  the  earlj 
settlers  much  trouble;  were  either  totally  destrojcS,  or  retired  to 
the  farther  west.  The  kingdom  of  Powhatan  was  in  possession 
of  the  whites,  and  the  desperate  measures  of  Opekankanough 
were  remembered  but  as  the  last  efforts  of  a  conquered  nation. 
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CHAPTER   III. 


EARLY   INDIAN   WARS   IN   NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  history  of  the  settlers  of  New  England  is  fraught  with 
the  troubles  of  Indian  hostilities.  In  1620,  a  company  belonging 
to  Mr.  Robinson's  church,  at  Leyden,  in  Holland,  foreseeing 
many  inconveniences  likely  to  increase,  from  the  residence  of 
English  dissenters  under  a  foreign  government,  and  hoping  to 
find  an  asylum,  and  a  refuge  from  persecution  in  the  New  World, 
applied  to  King  James  for  liberty  to  place  themselves  in  some 
part  of  New  England ;  and  obtained  a  grant  of  some  place  about 
Hudson  river.  They  set  sail  from  Plymouth,  in  September,  and 
after  a  boisterous  passage  found  themselves  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  considerably  to  the  north  of  their  destination.  But  the 
approach  of  winter^  and  other  causes,  forced  tliem  to  land  at  the 
nearest  convenient  spot,  and  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620,  they 
disembarked  upon  the  spot  afterwards  called  Plymouth.  The 
settlers  numbered  one  hundred  and  one  persons.  After  this 
beginning,  other  settlements  were  established  at  favorable  points 
on  the  coast. 
(40) 
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Tbe  ;«iiMipal  tribes  in  ^e  neighborhood  of  the  leiden,  wen 
ihe  Peqaods,  the  Mohicans,  the  NarraganaettB,  and  the  Waa- 
panotffS.  Some  of  these  Indians  displayed  their  hostility  soon 
after  Uie  settlement  was  began  at  PlymonUi;  bat  die  majcmty 
of  them  seemed  disposed  to  friendship.  On  ihe  16th  of  March, 
1621,  the  -whites  were  sarprised  by  an  Indian  coming  boldly 
alone  into  Plymoath,  and  crying  out,  ^*  Welcome,  Englishmen ! 
welcome,  Englishmen  \"  He  was  the  sagamore  of  a  neighboring 
tribe,  and  named  Samoset  He  had  learned  to  speak  broken 
English  from  the  fishermen,  who  came  to  the  coast.  Through 
his  influence,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Massasoit,  the  matest 
king  of  the  surrounding  countryi  and  it  was  observed  by  him  for 
fifty  years. 

The  Narragansetts  early  manifested  enmity  to  the  English;  but 
were  daunted  by  the  resolution  and  actiyity  of  Miles  Standish  and 
his  few  men.  Massasoit  revealed  a  plot  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
dians to  attack  the  settlers  at  Wessagusset;  and  Standish,  taking 
with  him  eight  men,  proceeded  to  the  place  where  the  conspirators 
met,  and  kUled  them  all.  A  alnrmiffli  with  a  party  of  Indians 
followed,  in  which  they  were  put  to  flight.  The  Wessagusset 
settlers,  however,  abandoned  tnat  place  and  returned  to  Ply- 
mouth. The  Indians  were  awed  by  dds  prompt  display  of  power. 
They  wanted  a  Philip  to  teach  them  their  strength. 

As  t^e  number  of  settlements  increased,  and  spread  to  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts,  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  was 
awakened.  Several  schemes  of  Miantonimo,  the  chief  of  the 
Narragansetts,  were  detected,  and  their  execution  prevented.  All 
the  Indians  east  and  west  of  the  Connecticut  river,  except  the 
Pequods,  became  tributary  to  the  first  settlers  of  Connecticut. 
The  Pequods  had  spread  their  conquests  over  a  vast  extent  of 
country,  and  were  superior  to  all  other  tribes  except  the  Narra- 
gansetts. Between  these  two,  a  deadly  feud  existed.  Sassaous 
was  the  first  chief  of  the  Pequods  known  to  the  English.  He 
eonsidered  the  settlers  as  invaders  of  his  country,  and  was  at  all 
times  anxious  to  repel  them. 

It  is  not  surely  ascertained  which  party  gave  the  provocation 
which  led  to  the  Peqaod  war.  The  En^ish  relate  that  the 
Pequods  murdered  the  c^iiain  and  crew  of  a  vessd  which  sailed 
into  the  Connecticut  river,  in  1688.  The  Indians  admitted  the 
morder,  but  asserted  that  Captain  Stone  had  taken  two  of  their 
men  by  foroe^^  to  pOot  his  vessel  up  the  river.  This  matter,  how* 
ever,  was  amicaUy  settled  by  treaty.  Other  outrages  folkved, 
the  perpetrators  taking  refrige  am<mff  the  Pequods,  who  would 
not  yield  them  upon  demand  of  the  English.  The  goveiaor.ef 
Conneetieat  then  sent  Captain  John  Endioott,  with  ninety  mm^ 
apmithem.  Oniheamvalof  fiBdiootiinihePequod4K>r^— 
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the  Indians  retreated  into  a  swamp,  where  it  was  difficult  to  come 
^t  them.  Only  two  were  killed,  but  the  English  burned  their 
wigwams,  and  then  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Narragansetts, 
who  could  bring  five  thousand  fighting  men  into  the  field. 

The  Pequods,  emboldened  by  Endicott's  failure,  continued 
their  predatory  incursions.  They  killed  several  men  and  women, 
and  a  large  number  of  cattle.  The  colony  determined  to  make 
another  and  a  greater  effort  to  stop  their  proceedings.  In  the 
month  of  May,  1636,  a  force  from  Connecticut,  under  John 
Mason,  consisting  of  ninety  Englishmen,  and  about  seventy  Mo- 
hicans, under  the  command  of  the  sachem,  Uncas,  departed  for 
the  Pequod  country.  Arriving  at  Saybrook,  Mason  sent  back 
part  of  his  men  to  protect  the  settlements  on  the  Connecticut. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by  a  great  number  of  Indians;  so 
that  when  he  set  out,  he  was  at  the  head  of  nearly  six  hundred 
men.  He  arrived  in  sight  of  the  fort  erected  by  the  Pequods, 
about  sunset.  The  Narragansetts  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
attack  an  enemy  in  a  fort;  and  a  portion  of  them  retired, 
while  the  rest  formed  themselves  into  a  semi-circle  at  some  dis- 
tance, to  intercept  such  Pequods  as  should  escape  the  English. 

Mason  approached  the  fort  just  before  daybreak.  It  would 
have  been  surprised  but  for  the  barking  of  a  dog,  which  roused 
the  garrison  to  a  knowledge  of  its  danger.  They  made  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  the  assailants  were  finally  obliged  to  set  fire  to 
the  fort.  The  Pequods  then  rushed  through  the  flames  to 
escape,  but  were  nearly  all  killed.  Between  five  and  six  hundred 
of  them  perished  in  the  battle.  The  English  lost  two  men  killed, 
and  sixteen  were  wounded.  Sassacus,  who  was  in  another  fort, 
hearing  of  the  battle,  sent  three  hundred  men  to  assist  his  coun- 
trymen. This  body  was  encountered  by  Mason,  and  obliged  to 
retire  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  had  stood.  On 
seeing  its  ruins,  they  became  so  enraged,  that  they  lost  all  fear, 
and  rushed  down  upon  the  English  with  such  force,  that  the 
latter  were  compelled  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  of  six  miles,  when 
they  reached  their  vessels  and  returned  to  Hartford. 

The  three  hundred  Pequods  returned  to  Sassacus.  A  council 
was  then  held,  and  it  was  settled,  that  the  tribe  could  no  longer 
remain  in  safety  in  the  country.  Accordingly,  they  dispersed, 
and  Sassacus,  having  destroyed  the  village,  proceeded  towards 
the  Hudson  river.  Hearing  of  Mason's  brilliant  success,  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  sent  an  expedition  to  destroy  all 
straggling  parties  which  might  remain  in  the  neighborhood.  A 
great  battle  was  fought  at  a  swamp  in  Fairfield,  in  which  a  large 
nomber  of  the  savages  were  killed,  and  about  two  hundred  taken. 
SaaiaoaSy  however,  was  destined  to  meet  his  death  from  the  red 
wml'b  hand.    He  fled  to  the  ooontry  of  the  powerful  Mohawks. 
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These  Indians^  instead  of  protecting  him,  pat  him  to  death,  and 
sent  his  head  to  Gonnecticnt.  The  few  Peqnods  who  remained 
alive,  took  refnge  among  the  sorronnding  tribes,  and  their  nation 
Ihed  bnt  in  memory. 

The  destmction  of  this  hurge  and  nowerfol  tribe  was  the  only 
measox^  which  conld  secure  the  colonists  from  their  constant 
hatred  and  annoyance.  Between  the  white  and  the  red  man,  it 
was  a  struggle  f^r  self-preservation,  and  an  unbiassed  judgment 
will  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  the  colonists  were  placed 
before  condemning  them  for  unnecessary  cruelty.  The  fate  of 
the  Pequods  was  a  terrible  one;  but  it  served  a  very  important 
purpose  in  striking  awe  upon  the  other  tribes ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  that  the  dreadful  massacre  of  this  tribe  was 
instrumental  in  preserving  the  long  peace  which  intervened  be- 
tween that  event  and  the  terrible  war  with  King  Philip,  which 
will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

KINO  Philip's  war. 

The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Massasoit  and  the 
English  rft  Plymouth,  soon  after  the  landing  of  the  latter,  was 
maintained  faithfully  until  after  the  death  of  that  sachem.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  whom  the  English  had  named  Alex- 
ander. Although  this  chief  displayed  on  all  occasions  a  decided 
friendship  for  his  white  neighbors,  his  death  was  either  caused 
entirely,  or. hastened,  by  their  suspicious  violence.  Suspecting 
that  Alexander  was  plotting  with  the  Narragansetts  to  rise 
against  the  English,  the  council  of  Plymouth  resolved  to  bring 
him  before  them  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  The  following 
account  of  the  capture  and  death  of  the  chief,  is  taken  from  the 
narrative  of  William  Hubbard,  a  contemporary  writer : — 

'*  The  pes^n  to  whom  that  service  was  committed,  was  a  pru- 
dent and  resolute  gentleman,  the  present  governor  of  the  said 
colony,  (Winslow,)  who  was  neither  afraid  of  danger,  nor  jet 
willing  to  delay  in  a  matter  of  that  moment;  he,  forthwith, 
taking  eight  or  ten  stout  men  with  him,  well  armed,  intended  to 
have  gone  to  the  said  Alexander's  dwelling,  distant  at  least  forty 
miles  from  the  governor's  house,  but  by  a  good  providence,  he 
found  him  whom  he  went  to  seek  at  a  hunting  house,  within 
(48) 
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rix  miles  of  the  English  townsi,  where  the  said  Alexander^  with 
aboiat  eighty  men,  were  newly  come  in  from  hunting,  and  had  left 
their  guns  without  doors,  which  Major  Winslow,  with  his  small 
company,  wisely  seized,  and  conveyed  away,  and  then  went  into 
the  wigwam,  and  demanded  Alexander  to  go  along  with  him 
before  the  governor,  at  which  message  he  was  much  appalled,  but 
being  told  by  the  undaunted  messenger,  that  if  he  stirred  or  re- 
fused to  go,  he  was  a  dead  man;  he  was,  by  one  of  his  chief 
counsellors,  in  whose  advice  he  most  confided,  persuaded  to  go 
along  to  the  governor's  house;  but  such  was  the  pride  and  height 
of  his  spirit,  that  the  very  surprisal  of  him,  so  raised  his  choler 
and  indignation,  that  it  put  him  into  a  fever,  which,  notwith- 
standing all  possible  means  that  could  be  used,  seemed  mortal ; 
whereupon,  entreating  those  that  held  him  prisoner,  that  he 
might  have  liberty  to  return  home,  promising  to  return  again  if 
he  recovered,  and  to  send  his  son  as  hostage  till  he  could  so  do ; 
on  that  consideration  he  was  fairly  dbmissed,  but  died  before  he 
got  half  way  home." 

Surely,  this  act  was  a  violation  of  all  international  right. 
Alexander's  people  had  kept  unbroken  faith  with  the  English 
ever  since  1620.  Yet,  their  prince  was  surprised  and  deprived 
of  liberty,  without  the  slightest  proof  of  gmlt,  which,  bad  they 
even  possessed,  they  would  not  have  had  the  right  to  make  him 
a  captive.  This  was  one  among  the  many  just  causes  of  the  ter- 
rible war  which  Alexander's  brother  was  about  to  begin. 

The  younger  brother  of  the  unfortunate  chief  succeeded  him 
as  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags.  He  had  been  named  Philip  by 
the  English  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  Alexander  was  given 
to  his  brother;  his  Indian  name  was  Metacomet  He  was  already 
known  to  possess  an  active  and  haughty  spirit.  Doubtless,  the 
designs  of  Philip  were  formed  at  this  time;  but  until  they  were 
sufficiently  matured,  he  kept  them  well  covered.  He  came  to 
Plymouth,  in  1662,  and  renewed  the  treaty  with  the  English, 
his  people  had  so  long  observed.  -  An  apparent  good  feeling  ex- 
isted between  the  parties  for  several  years  after  this.  During 
this  period,  Philip  entered  into  a  war  against  the  Mohawks, 
whom  he  finally  defeated  in  1669. 

The  first  rupture  between  the  Wampanoag  chief  and  the  Colon- 
ists, occurred  in  April,  1671.  The  Plymouth  government  ac- 
cused him  of  meditating  hostilities,  and  arming  and  training  hia 
warriors.  He,  in  return,  complained  of  encroachments  upon  his 
planting  grounds.  A  conference  was  held  at  Taunton,  at  which 
Philip  admitted  the  truth  of  the  charges  against  him,  promised 
amendment,  and  signed  a  new  treaty.  It  was  afterwards  made 
clear,  that  this  submission  was  but  to  gain  time.  With  the  same 
object,  he  visited  Boston,  in  August,  1671,  and  succeeded  ia 
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lalling  the  siuqneions  of  the  MaaBaohnsett's  goTernment  Aaotber 
conference  followed,  and  the  sachem  made  still  greater  promises 
to  the  gOYemments  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts.  This  pur- 
pose was  fully  answered,  and  nothing  occurred  for  three  years  to 
rouse  the  suspicions  of  the  whites.  During  all  this  time,  Philip 
was  most  active  in  completing  the  vast  designs  which  he  had 
formed.  His  first  object  was,  the  union  of  all  the  New  England 
tribes;  and  to  effect  this,  he  used  all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  of 
which  he  was  a  master.  His  success  proves  his  ability.  From 
the  8t.  Croix  to  the  Housatonic,  the  Indian  tribes  were  formed  into 
a  vast  confederacy,  of  which  Philip  was  acknowledged  as  the  head. 
The  Wampanoags  and  the  Narragansetts  were  the  most  powerful 
of  these  confederates. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  Philip's  taking  up  arms  was  this. 
An  Indian,  named  John  Sausaman,  who  had  been  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  employed  as  a  schoolmaster  among  the  Chris- 
tianized Indians,  and  had  subsequently  joined  Philip,  and  acted 
as  his  confidential  secretary,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
plans,  deserted  hkn,  and  turned  spy  and  informer.  In  January, 
1675,  the  body  of  Sausaman  was  found  thrust  under  the  ice  in 
Assawomset  Pond,  and  from  subsequent  developcments,  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  had  been  murdered,  and  by  Philip's  orders. 
Three  Indians  were  convicted  of  the  murder,  and  executed  at 
Plymouth;  and  Philip,  suspecting  that  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  capture  him  for  trial,  resolved  to  anticipate  his  enemies*  pro- 
jects, and  begin  the  war  at  once. 

The  Wampanoags  sent  their  wives  and  children  to  the  Narra- 
gansetts for  security,  and  began  to  threaten  thet  iphabitants  of 
owansey.  Growing  bolder,  they  killed  the  cattle,  and  rifled  the 
houses  of  the  English,  one  of  whom  fired  upon  and  wounded  an 
Indian.  Thb  was  the  trump  that  roused  both  parties  to  action. 
Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Swanzey  were  murdered  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1675.  The  Plymouth  government  sent  information  of 
the  state  of  thinss  about  Mount  Hope  to  the  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  desired  their  speedy  assistanoe.  On  the  28th,  a 
foot  company,  under  Captain  Daniel  Henchman,  and  a  troopi 
under  Captain  Thomas  Prentice,  marching  from  Boston,  join^ 
the  Plymouth  force,  under  Captain  Cudworth,  at  Swanzey,  and 
marched  into  Philip's  country.  A  skirmish  with  the  Indians 
followed,  in  which  the  English  had  one  man  killed  and  one 
wounded,  but  suooeeded  in  curiving  their  enemies  to  their  swamp, 
with  the  loss  of  five  men.  At  uie  same  time,  the  Indians  at- 
tacked Taunton,  Namasket,  and  Dartmouth,  burning  a  consider- 
able number  of  houses,  and  killinffmany  of  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  Captain  Hutchinson  led  a  large  foroe 
into  the  Nanaganaett  country,  and  concluded  a  treaty  widi  that 
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tribe.  TUb  was  to  preyent  them  from  joininff  the  forees  imder 
Fhilm.  At  the  same  time,  Gi^ytaiii  Gadworth  despatched  Gap- 
tun  Fuller  and  LienieniMit  Church,  with  fifty  men,  to  Pocasset, 
where  Philip  commanded^  either  to  oonclade  a  peace,  if  the 
enemy  wished  it,  or  to  fight  them,  if  necessary,  lliis  force  was 
diyided  into  two  parties  after  reaching  Pocasset,  Captain  Poller 
leading  one  towards  the  sea  shore,  and  Church  marchinff  farther 
into  the  neck.  Fuller  found  the  Indians  too  strong  for  nim,  and 
after  some  skirmishing,  he  fled  to  the  sea  shore,  and  with  his 
men,  was  taken  off  by  a  sloop.  Church,  with  only  fifteen  men, 
found  the  Indians  in  great  force  near  the  peas-field;  and  he,  too, 
was  forced  to  retreat  to  the  sea  shore,  where,  however,  he  valor- 
ously  defended  himself  against  the  great  numbers  of  the  Indians, 
until  all  the  ammunition  of  his  litUe  band  was  spent;  and  even 
then,  the  Indians  were  forced  to  let  the  sloop  take  them  off  in 
safe^.  In  this  skirmish,  the  colonists  killed  fifteen  of  the  In- 
dians, and  did  not  lose  a  man. 

After  obtaining  a  reinforcement  from  Rhode  Island,  Captain 
Church  boldly  returned  to  Pocasset.  Another  skirmish  followed, 
in  which  the  Indians  lost  fourteen  or  fifteen  men,  and  Philip  was 
then  forced  to  retreat  to  a  ffreat  swamp.  Not  being  able  to  reach 
the  enemy  in  this  strong  hold.  Church  held  them  at  bay  until 
the  arrivid  of  the  main  body  of  the  Plymouth  troops,  and  then 
the  whole  pushed  further  into  the  swamp.  As  the  contemporary 
writer,  Hubbard,  quaintly  remarks  :  ^<  It  is  ill  fighting  with  a 
wild  beast  in  his  own  den;''  and  so  the  Plymouth  men  found  it. 
They,  therefore,  resolved  to  starve  the  enemy  into  submission. 
Philip  knew  his  doom  if  he  should  become  a  prisoner  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  was  determined  never  to  fall  alive  into  their  hands. 
Selecting  about  two  hundred  of  his  best  warriors,  he  contrived  to 
cross  an  arm  of  the  sea  near  the  swamp,  and  thus  escaped  into 
the  countiT  of  the  Nipmucks.  In  the  same  manner,  all  but  one 
hundred  of  the  women  and  children,  who  submitted  to  the  Eng- 
lish, succeeded  in  getting  away.  Upon  disoovering  this,  the 
English  set  off  in  pursuit,  aided  by  the  Mohican  Indiims.  About 
thirty  of  Philip's  men  were  cut  off  from  the  rear  and  slain;  the 
rest  escaped  unharmed. 

The  Nipmucks  had  already  commenced  hostilities  by  killing 
five  persons  at  Mendham.  Without  beinff  aware  of  this,  Captain 
Hutchinson,  with  twen^  horse,  marched  into  their  countiy  to 
reclaim  the  fugitives.  He  fell  into  an  ambuscade  at  Brookfield, 
on  the  2d  of  August,  and  lost  sixteen  men.  An  attack  was  then 
made  upon  that  town ;  but  the  ^arrival  of  Migor  WiUard,  with 
forty-eight  dragoons,  saved  it  from  destruction.  Philip  joined 
ihe  Nipmucks  on  the  next  day.  At  this  tame,  the  IndiMis  on 
the  C(mnectieut  river  ccmunffiiced  hostilities.    Captains  Lothrop 
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and.  Bmm,  jnlh  a  mmBM  focoe,  dn>Ye  ihe  Hftdlej  laSaiM  from 
.ihcir.dwalliiBgB,  aad  pursaed  them  to  Sucarloaf  WU,  ten  miles 
distant,  where  a  skirmish  took  pUu)e,  ia  which  nine  or  ten  of  the 
En^sh  were  slain,  and  ahout  twenty-six  of  the  Indians;  the  re- 
mainder escaped,  and  soon  joined  Philip. 

Deeifield,  Ha^eld,  and  other  places,  felt  the  force  of  the  In- 
dian's vengeance.  An  attack  npon  Hadley  was  repulsed,  chiefly 
ihrongh  the  exertions  of  Goffe,  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I., 
who  lay  concealed  in  that  town.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Nnrthfield  were  killed;  and  the  next  day.  Captain  Beers,  with 
thirty-six  men,  marching  to  the  assistance  of  that  place,  was  way- 
laid, and  after  a  desperate  battle,  the  captain  and  twenty  men 
were  slain;  the  others  escaped  to  Hadley.  Northfield  was  soon 
after  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 

Captain  Lothrop,  with  about  eighty  men,  proceeding  from 
Deezneld  to  Hadley,  was  waylaid  near  Sugarloaf  Hill,  by  abont 
seven  hundred  Indians,  and  after  a  hard  fought  battle,  nearly 
the  whole  party  was  destroyed.  The  report  of  the  guns  being 
heard  at  Deerficld,  Captain  Moscly  hastened  forward  to  the  relief 
of  Lothrop.  He  arrived  in  time  to  renew  the  fight,  and  being 
ioined  by  Major  Treat,  with  a  force  of  English  and  Mohicans, 
he  cmnpelled  the  foe  to  seek  safety  in  a  distant  forest.  As  the 
Indians  were  emboldened  by  the  destruction  of  Lothrop's  party, 
and  the  English  forces  were  much  diminished,  Mosely  thought  it 
best  to  abandon.  Deerfield,  and  employ  his  strength  in  defending 
ihe  three  next  towns  on  Uie  Connecticut  river. 

In  October,  the  Indians  of  Springfield,  so  long  friends  to  the 
whites,  formed  a  plan  to  bum  that  village,  and  received  into  their 
fort  about  three  Jiundred  of  Philip's  warriors.  A  friendly  Indian 
gave  the  inhabitants  warning  of  their  danger;  but  they  were  too 
credulous,  and  sufiered  themselves  to  be  deluded  untu  ^e  time 
"finr  action  was  at  hand.  But  for  the  timely  arrival  of  Major 
^Creat,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  the  whole  place  would  have 
^been  destroyed.  As  it  was,  thirty-two  houses  met  the  f&te  in- 
ttnded  for  all.  On  the  19th  of  October,  Hadley  was  attacked 
by  seven  hundred. Indians;  but  the  valiant  conduct  of  the  laroops 
stationed  at  that  place,  forced  them  to  retire.  After  this  repulse, 
the.  Indians  ail  retired  to  the  rendesvous  at  Narragansett.  The 
jq^oachof  winter  seemed  to  put  a  check  to  their  enterprises. 
In  all  the  q>eratioBS  of  the  war  thus  far,  PhiUp  was  the  nding 
.qpirit  among  his  countrymen.     His  activity,  bravery,  and  ^mn- 

nhad  been  displaved  on  all  occasions;  and  ther&  remained  -no 
t  of  his  be^ig.^  most  formidable,  chief  the  English-ever 
.hadito^^BOomnter. 

A4k.meetiiig  of  .the  ^commissioven  ^  the  United  C(4^e6  ^ras 
*hM4ak  tke%h  of  Septembtr.    liwaa  ^conekdod  ihat-tiie  war 
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was  jast,  and  that  it  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  It  was  resolved  to  raise  a  thousand  men  with  all  expe- 
dition, and  Josiah  Winslow,  the  governor  of  Plymouth,  was  ap- 
pointed commander  in  chief.  The  Narragansetts  were  considered 
as  the  accessories  of  Phih'p  in  his  outrages,  or,  as  many  will  say 
at  the  present  time,  his  allies  in  the  war;  and  hostilities  were  to 
be  directed  against  them. 

The  forces  of  the  three  colonies  assembled  at  Petaquamscut, 
on  the  18th  of  December,  and  marched  through  a  deep  snow  to- 
wards the  enemy.  The  Narragansetts  had  retired  to  a  small  piece 
of  dry  land,  in  a  great  swamp,  seven  miles  from  Newport.  Here 
they  <5ollected  stores,  and  built  the  strongest  fort  they  ever  had 
in  this  country.  A  circle  of  palisades  was  surrounded  by  a 
fence  of  trees,  a  rod  in  thickness.  The  entrance  was  on  a  long 
tree  over  the  water,  that  only  one  person  could  pass  at  a  time. 
This  was  guarded  in  such  a  manner,  that  every  attempt  to  enter 
would  have  been  fatal.  By  the  help  of  Peter,  an  Indian  pri- 
soner, but'  now  a  necessary  guide,  one  vulnerable  spot  was  dis- 
covered; at  one  comer  the  fort  was  not  raised  more  than  four  or 
fiye  feet  in  height,  opposite  to  this  spot  a  block  house  was  erected, 
so  that  a  torrent  of  balls  might  be  poured  into  the  gap 

General  Winslow,  with  fifteen  hundred  men  from  Massaoha- 
settfl,  and  three  hundred  from  Connecticut,  with  one  hundred  and 
sixty  Indians,  being  arrived  near  the  place  about  one  o'clock, 
haying  travelled  eighteen  miles  without  refreshment  or  rest,  dis- 
covered a  party  of  the  enemy^  upon  whom  they  instantly  poured 
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a  shower  of  balls;  the  Indians  returned  the  fire  and  fled  into  the 
fort.  The  English  pursued,  and  without  waiting  to  reconnoitre 
or  even  to  form,  rushed  into  the  fort  after  them;  but  so  terrible 
was  the  fire  from  the  enemy,  they  were  obliged  to  retire.  The 
whole  army  then  made  a  united  onset;  hardly  were  they  able  to 
maintain  their  ground ;  some  of  their  bravest  captains  fell.  In 
this  awful  crisis,  while  the  scale  of  victory  hung  doubtful,  some 
of  the  Connectiout  men,  who  were  in  the  rear  on  the  opposite 
side,  where  was  a  narrow  place  destitute  of  palisades,  leaped 
oyer  the  fenoe  of  trees,  and  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  This 
•dleoided  the  contest.    They  were  soon  totally  routed. 

Ab  ihey  fled,  their  wigwams  were  set  on  fire.  Instantly  six 
hundred  of  their  dwellings  were  in  a  blase.  Awful  was  the  mo- 
ment to  the  poor  savages.  Not  only  were  they  flying  from  their 
last  hope  of  safety,  and  from  their  burning  houses,  but  their  com, 
their  provisions,  and  even  many  of  their  aged  parents  and  help- 
less children,  were  fuel  for  Uie  terrible  conflagration.  They 
ooold  behold  the  fire,  thev  could  hear  the  last  cries  of  their  ex- 
piring families;  but  could  aflbrd  them  no  relief.  Seven  hundred 
of  thm  warriors  ihey  had  left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle;  three 
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hundred  more  afterwards  died  of  their  wounds.  They  had  heen 
driven  from  their  country,  and  from  their  pleasant  fire  sides: 
now,  their  last  hopes  were  torn  from  them ;  their  cup  of  suffer- 
ings was  full. 

Sad  was  the  day  of  victory  to  the  English.  Six  hrave  cap- 
tains fell  before  their  eyes;  eighty  men  were  killed  or  fatally 
wounded;  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  wounded  who  recovered. 
Twenty  fell  in  the  fort,  ten  or  twelve  died  the  same  day,  on  their 
march  back  to  their  camp,  which  they  reached  about  midnight; 
it  was  cold  and  stormy,  and  the  snow  deep;  several  died  the  next 
moruing,  so  that  this  day,  December  20th,  they  buried  thirty- 
four  in  one  grave.  By  the  2 2d,  forty  were  dead,  and  by  the  end 
of  January,  twenty  more.  Of  the  three  hundred  from  Connec- 
ticut, eighty  were  killed  or  wounded.  Of  their  five  captains, 
three  were  killed,  and  one  so  wounded,  that  he  never  recovered. 
In  the  fort  they  had  taken  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  about 
three  hundred  warriors,  and  as  many  women  and  children.  It 
was  supposed  that  four  thousand  natives  were  in  the  fort  when 
the  assault  was  made. 

The  natives  never  recovered  the  loss  of  this  day.  The  destruc- 
tion of  their  provisions  in  the  fort,  was  the  occasion  of  great  dis- 
tresses in  the  course  of  the  winter.  But  a  thaw,  in  January, 
gave  them  some  relief,  when  a  party  fell  on  Men  don,  and  laid  it 
in  ashes.  In  February,  they  received  some  recruits  from  Canada, 
wben  they  burned  Lancaster,  and  took  forty  captives,  among 
whom  was  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  the  rninistor's  wife,  he  being  on  a 
journey  to  Boston  to  obtiiin  soldiers  for  their  defence.  Marlbo- 
rough, Sudbury,  and  Chelmsford  soon  frit  the  terror  of  their 
arms.  February  21st,  they  penetrated  as  fur  as  Mcdfield,  burned 
half  the  town,  and  killed  about  twenty  of  the  inhabitants;  in 
four  days  they  were  in  Weymouth  on  the  sea  shore,  and  in  the 
same  month,  they  dared  to  enter  Plymouth,  and  destroy  two 
families.  Had  they  been  so  disposed  tifty  years  before,  instead 
of  two  families,  they  might  easily  have  destroyed  the  whole 
colony.  In  March,  they  were  in  Warwick,  and  burned  the  town. 
They  were  pursued  by  Captain  Pierce,  with  fifty  English  and 
twenty  Indian  soldiers,  but  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  him- 
self and  forty-nine  of  the  English,  with  eight  of  the  Indians, 
being  slain,  after  they  had  killed  one  hundred  and  forty  of  tho 
enemy.  The  same  day,  Marlborough  was  in  flames,  and  several 
people  were  killed  at  Springfield. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  a  party  of  one  hundred  soldiers  marched 
to  Deerfield,  and  surprised  a  large  party  of  Indians  stationed 
there.  The  red  men  could  make  but  little  resistance,  and  about 
three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  were  either  killed  by 
the  English,  or  drowned  in  the  Connecticut  river.     Soon  after, 
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a  party  of  the  Lidians  rallied,  and  attacked  the  whites  with  great 
fiirj.  Captain  Turner  and  thirty-eight  men  were  killed.  The 
remainder  of  the  party  was  brought  off  by  Captain  Holyoke. 

In  revenge  for  the  loss  sustained  by  this  surprise  at  Deerfield, 
six  or  seven  hundred  Indians  appeared  before  Hatfield  on  the 
80th  of  May;  and  burning  several  houses  and  bams,  proceeded 
to  attack  the  houses  within  the  palisades.  The  approach  of  a 
body  of  young  men  from  Hadley,  compelled  them  to  desist;  and 
they  retired  with  the  loss  of  twenty-five  men.  The  Narragan- 
setts  were  nearly  all  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  numerous 
volunteer  companies  of  the  English. 

Early  in  June,  Major  John  Talcot,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  soldiers,  and  two  hundred  Mohicans  and  Pequod  Indians 
marched  from  Norwich  into  the  Wabaquasset  country.  But  he 
found  it  entirely  deserted.  On  the  12th  of  June,  Hadley  was 
again  attacked  by  about  seven  hundred  Indians ;  but  Talcot  ap- 
peared, and  drove  off  the  enemy.  On  the  3d  of  Julv,  the  same 
commander  came  up  with  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  near  a 
large  cedar  swamp,  and  attacked  them  so  suddenly,  that  a  great 
number  were  killed  upon  the  spot.  The  remainder,  taking  re- 
fuge in  the  swamp,  were  surrounded  by  the  English,  and  a  still 
greater  number  were  killed  or  captured.  By  the  5th  of  July, 
when  Talcot  retired  to  Connecticut,  he  had  destroyed  or  taken 
above  three  hundred  Indians. 

Disheartened  by  such  disastrous  defeats,  the  Indians  began  to 
come  to  the  English  in  small  parties  and  surrender  themselves. 
Philip  fled  to  the  Maquas;  but  they  proving  hostile,  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope.  But  his 
spirit  was  not  broken  yet.  With  all  the  force  he  could  collect, 
he  fell  upon  Taunton  on  the  11th  of  July.  The  inhabitants  had 
received  timely  warning,  and  were  prepared.  Philip  was  com- 
pelled to  retire,  after  burning  a  few  houses.  During  the  month 
of  July,  the  troops  under  Captain  Mosely  and  Brattle,  and  the 
Plymouth  forces,  under  Major  Bradford,  killed  and  captured  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Indians  without  losing  a  man. 

About  the  same  time,  the  valiant  Captain  Church,  with  a  small 
party  of  eighteen  English  and  twenty-two  Indians,  fought  four 
battles  in  one  week,  killing  and  capturing  seventy-nine  of  the 
Indians,  without  losing  a  man.  On  the  25th  of  July,  thirty-six 
Englislunen  and  ninety  Christian  Indians,  from  Dedham  and  Med- 
field,  took  fifty  prisoners,  without  losing  one  of  their  own  number. 
Two  days  after.  Sagamore  John,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
Nipmucks,  submitted  to  the  English.  Upon  the  1st  of  August, 
Captain  Church  captured  twenty-three  Indians;  and  on  arriving 
at  Philip's  headquarters,  killed  and  captured  many  more. 

The  close  of  the  career  of  the  great  chief  who  had  inflicted  so 
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ameh  upon  the  Englisb,  as  the  myaden  of  fala  oonntfT,  is  worthy 
of  purtioolar  notice.  Qnanonchet,  the  intimate  friend  of  Philip, 
Tentoring  near  the  enemy  with  a  few  followers,  was  parsned  and 
taken.  When  offered  life,  if  he  wonld  deliver  Philip  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  he  nohlj  refused.  They  condemned  him 
to  die  by  the  hands  of  three  yonnff  Indian  chiefs.  The  hero  re- 
plied, that  he  ''liked  it  well;  for  he  should  die  before  his  heart 
was  soft,  or  he  had  spoken  any  thing  unworthy  of  himself."  Bat, 
although  the  day  of  adyersity  was  upon  Philip,  he  retained  his 
wife  and  child  as  a  consolation  until  after  he  took  refuge  at 
Mount  Hope.  While  there,  his  quarters  were  surprised,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  people,  including  his  wife  and  child,  killed  and 
captured.  The  almost  deserted  chief  fled,  leaving  his  dearest 
ones  to  the  mercy  of  those  who  did  not  feel  that  virtue.  Though 
defeated,  and  hunted  like  a  wild  beast,  Philip  was  not  conquered. 

The  sorcerers  attempted  to  console  the  chief  with  the  assurance 
that  he  should  never  fall  by  the  hand  of  an  Englishman.  Gather- 
ing his  little  band  around  him,  he  took  refuge  in  an  almost  in- 
accessible swamp,  there  resolved  to  make  a  last  stand.  As  an 
instance  of  determined  spirit  and  hatred  of  the  Enfflish,  it  is 
related,  that  an  Indian  proposed  to  make  peace  with  the  enemy. 
Philip  instantly  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  A  friend  or  relation 
of  this  man,  exasperated  at  the  deed,  fled  to  the  English  and 
offered  to  conduct  them  to  the  place  of  his  retreat  Captain 
Church,  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  capture,  marched  with 
this  welcome  guide,  upon  his  certain  expedition.  Philip  had 
been  dreaming  the  night  before,  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  and  was  telling  his  dream  to  his  men,  when 
Church  and  bis  followers  rushed  in  upon  them.  The  battle  was 
short,  but  desperate.  Philip  fought  till  he  saw  almost  all  his 
men  fall  in  his  defence,  and  then  turned  and  fled.  He  was  pur- 
sued by  an  Englishman  and  an  Indian.  As  if  the  oracle  was  to 
be  fulfilled,  the  musket  of  the  former  would  not  go  off;  the  latter 
fired,  and  shot  him  through  the  heart.  Thus  feu  one  whose  acts 
proved  him  to  possess  the  abilities  of  a  great  prince.  The  colo- 
nists rejoiced  that  they  were  delivered  from  a  terrible  enemy/ and 
were  not  then  capable  of  forming  a  true  judament  of  his  character. 
It  is  evident,  Philip  did  all  that  was  possible  for  an  untutored 
savage  chief  to  perform,  with  the  object  of  delivering  his  country 
from  those  he  looked  upon  as  invaders.  He  possessed  a  mind 
capable  of  forming  great  plans,  unwearying  activity  and  perse- 
verance, the  power  of  moulding  men  to  his  purposes,  and  with 
much  of  the  cruelty  implanted  by  savage  trainings^  had  some  of 
the  finest  of  human  feelings. 

Although  peace  was  not  established  securely  until  some  time 
after  Philip's  death,  the  war  may  be  said  to  nave  virtually  ter- 
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minated  by  it.  AnnawoBy  a  Wampanoag  chief^  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers^ escaped  from  the  swamp,  and  for  awhile  threatened 
Swansey.  This  chief  resolved  never  to  be  taken  alive  by  the 
English.  Captain  Church  pursued  him  with  a  considerable  body 
of  colonists  and  treacherous  Indians,  and  overtook  him  as  he  was 
preparing  a  meal  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice.  All  resistance  was 
useless,  and  Annawon  was  forced,  despite  his  resolution,  to  yield 
himself  and  followers  prisoners.  He  was  a  true  Indian  warrior. 
As  the  victorious  Church  passed  the  night  upon  the  spot  where 
Annawon  was  captured,  the  chief  recounted  the  injuries  he  had 
done  the  English,  and  the  valiant  deeds  he  had  performed  in 
many  wars,  with  a  feeling  of  pride  no  fear  of  death  could  tame. 
He  was  taken  to  Plymouth,  and  in  accordance  with  the  brutal 
policy  of  the  colonists,  was  beheaded. 

The  war  had  lasted  fourteen  months.  The  New  England 
colonists  had  lost  six  hundred  of  their  number,  killed;  and  had 
thirteen  towns  totally,  and  eleven,  partially,  destroyed.  A  heavy 
debt  had  also  been  incurred  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  con- 
test; and  the  labors  of  the  Christian  missionaries  among  the  In- 
dians entirely  interrupted.  Two  or  three  powerful  tribes  of  the 
native  owners  of  the  soil  had  been  annihilated,  and  the  remainder, 
lacking  the  spirit  of  Philip,  were  reduced  to  submission. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

KING   WILLIAM'S   WAR. 

The  territorial  disputes  of  the  English,  Spaniards,  and  French 
were  the  causes  of  frequent  contests  between  the  claimants,  in 
which  the  services  of  the  Indians  were  obtained  by  the  highest 
bidder.  In  the  south  the  Spaniards  instigated  the  savages  to 
commit  numerous  outrages,  and  the  French  were  equally  active 
and  successful  in  their  efforts  to  awaken  the  hostility  of  the 
northern  tribes  to  the  English.  To  the  Indians,  it  was  equally 
a  matter  of  indifference  which  of  the  white  nations  suffered — 
looking  upon  all  of  them  as  invaders;  and  they  willingly  received 
the  presents  and  promises  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  re- 
paid them  with  service  against  those  who  gave  none. 

The  war  commonly  called  by  the  colonistfl,  "  King  William's 
War/'  oommenced  in  1688  and  ended  in  1697.  The  object  of 
Uie  French  was,  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  the  northern 
and  middle  provinces.    The  English  directed  their  efforts  against 
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Canada.  The  French  secured  the  services  of  the  greater  part  of 
tiie  Indians,  and  the  united  forces  spread  death  and  desolation  in 
all  directions.  The  first  hostilities  began  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Maine,  where  the  boundary  was  in  continual  dispute.  In  the 
earl  J  part  of  1688,  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  at  that  time  governor- 
general  of  New  England,  sailed  to  the  disputed  territory,  and 
plundered  the  house  and  chapel  of  the  Baron  St.  Castine,  who 
occupied  the  lands  under  a  grant  of  the  French  government. 
This  base  deed  provoked  the  baron  to  excit,e  the  Indians  to  war, 
pretences  for  which  were  not  wanting  on  their  part. 

The  first  blood  was  shed  at  North  Yarmouth,  in  September.  ^ 
In  the  Spring,  the  Penicook  Indians  joining  those  of  Saco,  they 
made  a  dreadful  slaughter  at  Cochcco.  Mesandouit,  being  hos- 
pitably lodged  at  Major  Waldron's,  in  the  night  opened  the  gate, 
and  a  hundred,  some  say  five  hundred,  Indians  rushed  into  the 
garrison,  murdered  the  major,  and  twenty-two  others,  took  twenty- 
nine  prisoners,  burned  four  or  five  houses,  and  fled,  loaded  with 
plunder.  The  captives  were  sold  to  the  French  in  Canada.  Four 
young  men  of  Saco  being  abroad,  were  killed;  twenty-four  men 
armed  went  forth  to  bury  them,  and  were  assaulted  by  such  a 
number,  that  they  retreated,  leaving  five  or  six  of  their  number 
dead.  In  August,  the  enemy  took  the  fort  at  Pemaquid ;  and 
80  frequent  were  their  assaults,  and  so  great  the  public  alarm, 
that  the  people  retired  to  Falmouth  for  safety.  The  same 
month.  Major  Swayn,  with  seven  or  eight  companies  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, relieved  the  garrison  at  Blue  Point,  which  was  beset 
with  Indians.  Major  Church,  with  another  party  of  English  and 
Christian  Indians,  from  Plymouth  colony,  marched  to  the  east- 
ward. Swayn  making  his  headquarters  at  Berwick,  sent  Captain 
Wisweli  and  Lieutenant  Flag  on  a  scout.  Near  Winnipisiogee 
pond.  Flag  left  a  number  of  his  friendly  Indians,  who  continued 
there  a  number  of  days.  It  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  they 
had  an  interview  with  the  hostile  natives,  and  gave  them  all  the 
information  in  their  power.  So  strong  is  the  attachment  which 
binds  us  to  our  native  country,  that  often  the  bonds  of  gratitude, 
oaths,  and  religion,  like  Samson's  cords,  burst  asunder,  when 
they  interfere  with  this  passion. 

This  month  Casco  was  assaulted,  and  Captain  Bracket  was 
killed;  but  Captain  Hall  arriving,  a  serious  engagement  followed, 
which  was  supported  several  hours.  Of  the  English,  ten  or  twelve 
were  killed;  the  enemy  fled;  and  in  November  the  troops  were 
dismissed,  excepting  a  few  in  the  garrisons  at  Wells,  York,  Ber- 
wick, and  Cocheco.  The  next  spring,  1690,  the  French  and  In- 
dians fell  upon  Salmon  Falls,  burned  the  greatest  part  of  the 
town,  killed  about  thirty  persons,  and  took  fifty  prisoners.  Artel 
was  the  French  commander  of  this  party.     On  their  way  to  Ca- 
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nada,  one  of  their  captives,  Robert  RogerS;  endeavoring  to  escape, 
was  overtaken,  stripped,  beaten,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  burned  alive. 
The  sava^s  dancing  and  singing  round  him,  cutting  off  pieces 
of  his  flesh  and  throwing  them  in  his  face 

In  1690,  Count  de  Frontignac,  the  able  governor  of  Canada, 
sent  out  three  expeditions  against  the  English  colonies.  The 
first  of  these  marched  against  Schenectady,  a  fortified  and  well 
built  village,  about  twenty  miles  above  Albany.  The  party 
consisted  of  about  two  hundred  French  and  fifty  Mohawks.  After 
a  long  and  dreary  march  through  the  deep  snow,  in  bitter  cold 
weather,  they  arrived  near  Schenectady  upon  the  8th  of  February. 
The  inhabitants  Were  lulled  into  the  belief  of  their  security,  and 
no  watch  was  kept.  The  village  was  then  in  the  form  of  a  Ions; 
square,  with  a  gate  at  each  end.  One  gate  was  not  only  len 
open,  but  ungua^ed.  The  French  and  Indians  entered  through 
this,  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  dividing  into  small 
parties,  they  waylaid  every  portal ;  and  then  the  piercing  war 
whoop  startled  the  slumbcrers  from  their  beds.  Death  met  them 
in  all  directions.  The  garrison  made  a  slight  resistance;  but  were 
soon  silenced.  For  two  hours  the  bloody  work  went  on.  All 
the  cmnlty  attendant  upon  Indian  warfare  seemed  to  be  refined 
or  outdone  at  this  devoted  village.  Sixty-seven  persons  were 
put  to  death,  forty  were  made  captives;  and  of  those  who  fled 
towards  Albany,  twenty-five  lost  their  limbs  by  the  frost.  The 
French,  having  totally  destroyed  Schenectady,  retired,  loaded 
with  plunder. 

The  second  French  expedition  proceeded  against  the  settlement 
at  Salmon  Falls.  This  party,  consisting  of  fifty  French  and  In- 
dians, attacked  the  village  just  before  day  break.  Here  the 
inhabitants  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  were  overpowered, 
and  most  of  them  killed  or  captured.  As  the  assailants  retired, 
they  were  attacked  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  men;  but  succeeded 
in  escaping  with  some  loss.  The  third  expedition  attacked  Casco, 
where  a  number  of  soldiers  were  stationed.  The  garrison  de- 
fended themselves  while  their  ammunition  lasted ;  and  then  took 
refuge  in  a  fort  situated  in  a  deep  gully.  This  was  attacked, 
aftertbe  town  hand  been  burned.  The  soldiers  withstood  a  siege 
of  five  days,  and  then  the  remnant  agreed  to  capitulate.  The 
French  commandor  broke  his  promise  of  safety  to  his  prisoners. 
Most  of  them  were  butchered,  and  the  rest  taken  to  Canada. 

The  garrisons  at  Papoodack,  Spurwink,  Black  Point,  and  Blue 
Point,  were  so  alarmed,  that  without  orders,  they  retreated  to 
Saco,  twenty  miles  vrithin  Casco;  and  from  Saco,  twenty  miles 
farther  to  Wells,  and  some  of  them  came  on  further;  but  recruits 
arriving,  they  were  inspired  with  new  courage.  Soon  after  llopc- 
bood,  a  chief  warrior,  who  had  lived  in  Boston,  had  a  skirmish 
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with  Captain  Sherbarn,  and  the  next  Sabbath  his  party  killed  a 
man,  and  buraed  several  houses  at  Berwick.  Three  days  afier^ 
at  Fox  Point,  on  Piseataqua,  he  burned  a  number  of  houses,  took 
six  prisoners,  and  killed  twelve  persons.  Captains  Greenleaf  and 
Floyd  came  up  with  him  soon  after,  killed  part  of  his  company, 
retook  some  of  the  captives,  and  a  great  part  of  their  plunder. 

At  Spruce  creek,  they  killed  an  old  man,  and  took  a  woman 
captive.  July  4th,  nine  persons  being  at  work  in  a  field  bv  Lam- 
pereel  river,  all  were  killed.  The  same  day,  Captains  Wiswel 
and  Floyd  marched  from  Portsmouth  to  search  the  woods.  The 
next  day,  the  garrison  at  Exeter  was  assaulted,  but  relieved  by 
Lieutenant  Bancroft  with  the  loss  of  several  men.  One  of  them, 
Siimon  Stone,  being  shot  in  nine  places,  lay  as  if  dead  among  the 
slain  ^  the  Indians  coming  to  strip  him,  attempted  by  two  blows 
of  a  hatchet  to  sever  his  head  from  his  body :  though  they  did 
not  effect  it,  the  wounds  were  dreadful;  our  people  coming  upon 
them  suddenly,  they  did  not  scalp  him;  while  burying  the  dead, 
Stone  was  observed  to  gasp;  an  Irishman  present,  advised  them 
to  give  him  another  blow  of  the  hatchet,  and  bury  him  with  the 
rest;  but  his  kind  neighbors  poured  a  little  water  into  his  mouth, 
then  a  little  spirits,  when  he  opened  his  eyes;  the  Irishman  was 
ordered  to  haul  a  canoe  on  shore^  in  which  the  wounded 
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might  be  carried  to  a  surgeon;  carelessly  polling  it  along  with 
his  fl;an,  it  went  off,  broke  nis  arm,  and  rendered  him  a  cripple 
while  he  lived.  Stone,  in  a  short  time,  perfectly  reooyered.  In 
two  days,  Floyd  and  Wiswel  came  upon  the  enemy  at  Wheel- 
right's  pond.  Fifteen  of  the  English  were  slain,  among  whom 
were  Captain  Wiswel,  Lieutenant  Flag,  and  Sergeant  wSker;  a 
great  number  were  wounded.  Captain  Convers  was  sent  to  bury 
the  dead,  and  bring  off  the  wounded. 

The  same  week,  Amesbury  was  assaulted;  three  persons  kiUed, 
and  three  houses  burned;  Captain  Foot  was  tortured  to  death. 
In  September,  Major  Church,  with  three  hundred  men,  landed 
in  Casco  bay,  at  Macquoit,  and  marched  to  Androscoggin  fort, 
took  and  killed  twenty  Indians,  set  five  captives  at  liberty;  and 
burned  the  fort.  On  their  return,  they  sent  a  party  from  Winter 
Harbor  up  the  river,  who  fell  on  the  enemy,  killed  some,  took 
considerable  plunder,  and  relieved  an  Englishman  from  captivity. 
At  Casco  Harbor  the  enemy,  in  the  night,  fell  on  them  and 
killed  five,  but  were  soon  driven  to  the  woods.  The  army,  ex- 
cepting one  hundred  men,  was  then  dismissed. 

The  country  was  now  in  a  distressed  situation;  the  disappoint- 
ment and  losses  in  the  Canada  expedition,  and  a  murderous  In- 
dian war,  which  lasted  for  several  years,  had  exhausted  the  re- 
sources, and  sunk  the  spirits  of  the  people.  In  this  period  of 
discouragement,  th^  people  were  joyfully  surprised  with  overtures 
of  peace  from  the  savages;  a  conference  was  held  at  Sagadahoc; 
ten  prisoners  were  restored,  and  a  truce  established  till  the  1st 
of  May,  1692.  Jiistead  of  appearing  in  May  at  the  garrison 
in  Wells,  with  all  their  captives,  to  sisn  article!  of  a  lasting 
peace,  according  to  agreement,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the  place  was 
assaulted  by  two  hundred  Indians;  but,  being  courageously  re- 
pulsed, they  retired.  About  Uie  same  time,  they  killed  two  men 
at  Exeter,  two  at  Berwick,  and  five  hundred  and  six  at  Cape 
Neddock.  In  the  latter  part  of  July,  a  numbw  of  troops  having 
explored  the  Pejepecot  region,  to  no  purpose,  while  going  on 
board  their  vessels,  at  Macquoit,  were  violenUy  assuled  all 
night;  but  their  vessels  secured  them,  in  a  great  measure  against 
hitfm. 

In  mercy  to  New  England,  the  force  of  the  savages  was  this 
year  exceedingly  restramed.  Yet,  September  28tk,  seven  ner- 
Bons  were  killed  and  taken  captive  at  Berwick,  and  the  next  day, 
twenty-one  were  taken  from  Sandy  Beach.  October  28d,  m 
Bowley,  Byfield  rarish,  Mr.  Goodridge,  his  wife,  and  two  of  his 
daughters,  were  killed.  He  was  shot  while  praying  in  his  family; 
it  was  Sabbath  evening.  Another  daughter  was  taken  captivCi 
but  redeemed  the  next  apring,  at  the  expense  of  the  provinee. 
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She  lived  eighty-two  years  after,  and  died  in  Beverly,  1774, 
aged  eighty -nine.     Her  name  was  Deborah  Duty. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1692,  several  hundred  Indians  as- 
saulted York;  took  a  hundred  captives,  and  killed  fifty,  among 
whom  was  their  faithful  minister,  the  Rev.  Shubael  Dummer. 
The  remaining  people  were  so  discouraged,  that  they  were  about 
leaving  the  town,  when  the  government  sent  Captains  Greenleaf 
and  Convers  to  protect  them. 

About  this  time,  the  English  fell  on  a  party  in  Cocheco  woods, 
took  and  killed  all  but  one ;  but  the  most  valorous  exploit  hap- 
pened at  Wells.  Captain  Convers  displayed  the  courage  of  Le- 
onidas,  with  more  success.  He  had  fifteen  men  in  the  garrison; 
little  more  than  a  gun  shot  off,  in  two  sloops,  were  fifteen  more, 
who  had  just  brought  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  garrison. 
In  this  situation,  he  was  assaulted  by  an  army  of  five  hundred 
French  and  Indians.  Monsieur  Burniff  was  general,  and  Labro- 
cree,  a  principal  commander.  They  were  supported  by  the  most 
distinguished  chieftains  of  different  tribes.  Warurabo,  Egeremet, 
Moxus,  and  Modocawando,  names  of  terror  in  those  times,  were 
present,  with  their  chosen  warriors.  After  a  speech  from  one  of 
their  orators,  with  shouts  and  yells,  they  poured  a  volley  upon 
the  garrison,  which  returned  the  fire  with  so  much  spirit  and 
success,  that  the  besiegers  retired  to  attack  the  sloops.  The  ves- 
sels lay  in  a  creek,  rather  than  a  river,  which  at  low  water  was 
barely  wide  enough  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  leaping  on  board. 
From  a  turn  of  the  creek,  they  could  approach  so  near,  as  to 
throw  handfuls  of  mud  on  board,  without  being  exposed  them- 
selves. A  stack  of  hay  and  a  pile  of  plank,  were  also  places  of 
security,  whence  they  could  pour  showers  of  balls  upon  the  sloops; 
while  their  great  numbers  allowed  them  to  place  parties  of  men 
to  prevent  any  assistance  from  the  garrison.  Several  times  they 
set  the  sloops  on  fire,  by  shooting  burning  arrows;  but  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  crews,  under  Captain  Storer  and  Captain  Gouge, 
they  were  extinguished.  Resistance  was  so  formidable,  that  they 
again  returned  to  the  garrison,  and  then  again  they  assaulted  the 
sloops.  Various  and  bold  were  their  stratagems.  On  a  pair  of 
wheels  they  built  a  platform,  with  a  raised  front  that  was  bullet 
proof.  This,  loaded  with  French  and  Indians,  was  pushed  to- 
ward the  sloops;  the  terrific  machine  of  death  slowly  advanced; 
it  proceeded  by  the  side  of  the  channel,  bursting  with  smoke  and 
fire,  till  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  sloop;  one  wheel  sunk  in  the 
mire;  a  Frenchman  stepped  to  lift  the  wheel;  Storer  levelled 
his  gun,  and  he  fell ;  another  took  his  place,  and  again  Storer 
took  aim,  and  he  fell  by  his  fellow.  Soon  the  tide  rose  and 
overturned  their  rolling  battery;  the  men  were  exposed  to  the 
deadly  fire  of  the  sloops,  and  fell  or  fled  in  every  direction.         ^ 
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Their  next  projeet  w^s  io  bnild  a  kind  of  fire  ship;  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  square,  loaded  with  combnstible  substance;  this  raft 
of  fire,  they  gnided  as  near  the  vessels  aa  they  dared,  and  the 
tide  wafted  tl^  blazing  pile  directly  towards  the  trembling  sloops. 
Never  were  men  in  a  more  awfiil  situation.  In  this  moment  of 
distress,  they  cried  unto  God,  and  He  heard  them.  To  the 
amacement  of  all,  the  wind  suddenly  changed,  and  with  a  fresh 
gale  drove  the  floating  destruction  on  shore,  so  shattered,  that 
the  water  broke  in,  and  extinguished  the  fire.  Thus,  after  alter- 
nately attacking  the  garrison  and  vessels  for  forty-eight  hours, 
exhausting  their  strength,  expending  their  ammunition,  losing 
pne  of  their  French  commanders,  and  a  number  of  their  men; 
they  sullenly  retreated,  having  killed  one  man,  and  a  number  of 
cattle,  and  taken  one  prisoner;  him  they  tortured,  and  killed  in 
a  most  terrible  manner. 

This  summer,  a  formidable  stone  fort  was  built  at  Pemaquid. 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1693,  Major  Church  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  the  ea^m  country,  with  orders  to  raise 
three  hundred  and  fifty  more.  He  surprised  and  took  a  party  of 
the  enemy,  not  fur  from  Wells;  then  marched  to  Pemaquid,  Ta- 
eonet,  and  Saco,  but  found  no  enemies.  At  Saco,  he  ordered  a 
foi  to  be  built.  About  this  time,  the  Indians  alarmed  Quabaog, 
or  Brookfield,  and  killed  a  number  of  persons ;  but  thej  were 
pursued,  most  of  them  killed,  and  their  captives  and  plunder  re- 
taken. The  Indians  had  now  become  tired  of  the  war;  they  had 
flome  serious  fears  respecting  the  Maquas,  and  sued  for  peace, 
whidi  was  willingly  granted  them.  A  treaty  was  signed.  May  11, 
1603. 

But  the  exertions  of  the  French  soon  induced  the  Indians  to 
lenew  the  contest.  Early  in  1694,  the  Sieur  Yillion,  commander 
of  the  French  at  Penobscot,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
8l  John,  Penobscot,  and  Norridgewock  Indians,  attacked  the 
settlements  on  Oyster  river,  in  New  Hampshire.  About  one 
hundred  persons  were  killed  or  captured,  and  twenty  houses 
burned.  During  the  attack,  a  man  named  Thomas  Biekford, 
defended  his  house  himself  against  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy. 
He  changed  his  dress  as  often  as  possible,  and  kept  up  a  constant 
fire,  as  he  gave  orders  as  if  he  had  many  men  with  him.  Ap- 
mehending  the  approach  of  reinforcements  of  Englishmen,  the 
French  hastily  retreated  through  the  woods  in  their  usual  man- 
ner. But,  before  they  left  the  neighborhood  entirely,  a  number 
of  settlers  on  the  Pisoataqua  were  killed  and  their  houses  burned. 

The  ravages  on  tiie  frontiers  were  continued  by  the  Indians ; 
but  BO  omsiderable  enterprise  was  undertaken  until  October, 
1695.  In  tJiat  mon1&,  a  pari^  penetrated  to  KevWvf,  and  made 
captives  of  John  BmwH  and  &  fttmilj,  exoept  one  girl;  who 
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alanned  the  people  of  Newbuiyport,  five  miles  distant  Captain 
G-reenleaf  instantly  pursued,  and  before  daybreak  on  the  next 
day  after  starting,  overtook  the  foe  and  rescued  the  captives,  nine 
in  number.  When  the  Indians  found  it  impossible  to  carry  off 
their  prisoners,  they  tried  to  kill  them ;  but  such  was  their  hurry, 
the  wounds  they  gave  them  were  not  mortal,  and  they  all 
recovered.  Captain  Oreenleaf  was  shot  in  the  arm  during  the 
attack. 

In  August,  1696,  the  French,  under  Iberville  and  Bonaven- 
ture,  with  about  two  hundred  Indians,  under  the  Baron  St.  Cas- 
tine,  proceeded  against  the  strong  fortress  at  Pemaquid^  The 
place  was  invested  on  the  14th.  To  the  summons  to  surrender, 
Chubb,  the  commander  replied,  that  if  the  sea  were  covered  with 
French  vessels  and  the  land  with  Indians,  yet  he  would  not  give 
up  the  fort.  After  the  exchange  of  a  few  shots^  battmes  were 
raised,  and  a  bombardment  commenced.  Castine  found  means 
to  convey  a  letter  into  the  fort,  giving  warning,  that  if  the  gar- 
rison waited  till  an  assault  was  ordered,  they  would  then  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Indians,  and  could  expect  no  quarter.  Upon 
thiS|  the  garrison,  consisting  of  eighty  men,  requested  their  noble 
commander  to  capitulate,  which  he  did  upon  highly  honorable 
terms.  Thus,  this  fortress,  which  had  cost  the  colonists  such  an 
immense  amount  of  money,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy^  and 
was  demolished. 

In  June,  1697,  the  Indians  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  Exe- 
ter, New  Hampshire,  but  failed.  Soon  after,  Major  Frosty  an 
active  and  successful  commander,  was  waylaid  and  killed  by  the 
enemy.  Operations  were  continued  on  a  small  scale  by  the 
French  until  the  p^ace  of  Ryswick  was  received  in  America. 
This  was  in  December,  1697 }  and  never  was  a  peace  more  joy- 
fully welcomed.  By  the  treaty,  all  countries,  forts,  and  colonies 
taken  during  the  war,  were  to  be  restored  to  the  party  owning 
them  before  it  began.  Count  de  Frontignao  informed  the  In- 
dians that  he  could  no  longer  be  their  ally  in  the  war  against  the 
English^  and  advised  them  to  make  peace.  Accordingly,  on  the 
7th  of  January,  1699^  they  concluded  a  treaty^  in  which  they 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  English  erowu;  and  pronused 
to  maintain  peace. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  WARS  OF  THE   FIVE  NATIONS. 

Although  the  confederacy  known  as  the  Five  Nations  were 
the  allies  of  the  English  in  the  war  against  the  French,  and 
joined  them  in  many  of  their  principal  expeditions,  their  history 
deserves  a  separate  notice,  as  they  afford  us  a  complete  example  of 
what  the  Indians  of  North  America  were  capable  of.  Their  ffreat 
reputation  as  warriors,  and  their  wisdom  in  council,  have  been 
80  often  alluded  to  by  those  interested  in  the  history  of  the  In- 
dians, that  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  giving  a  somewhat  extended 
description  of  their  confederacy,  and  an  account  of  their  wars. 

The  Five  Nations,  by  their  geographical  position,  formed  a 
sort  of  barrier  between  the  French  possessions  in  the  northwest, 
and  the  middle  colonies  of  the  English.  The  confederacy  is  said 
to  have  originated  in  remote  antiquity;  and,  as  the  name  im- 
plies^ comprehended  five  Indian  tribes,  of  which,  the  Mohawks 
were  the  naost  powerful,  and  the  most  celebrated.  These  tribes 
were  united  on  terms  of  the  strictest  equality,  in  a  perpetual 
league,  offensive  and  defensive.  The  principles  of  their  alliance 
and  government  display  much  more  refinement  than  might  have 
been  expected  of  ''  savages."  Each  nation  had  its  own  separate 
republican  constitution,  in  which  rank  and  authority  were  only 
attainable  by  the  union  of  age  and  merit,  and  enjoyed  during  the 
public  will.     Each  nation  was  divided  into  three  tribes,  distin- 
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gniflhed  bj  the  names,  the  Tortoise,  the  Bear,  and  the  Wolf. 
The  confcMleraoy  had  adopted  the  Roman  policy  of  increasing 
their  strength  by  absorbing  the  conquered  tribes;  and  the  effect 
was  the  same  in  both  cases,  thoogh,  in  the  latter,  it  was  on  a 
smaller  scale.  In  no  community,  was  age  ever  more  respected, 
or  worth  more  admired  and  emulated.  Their  habits  and  training 
were  calculated  to  make  them  cruel  and  revengeful,  but  bold, 
active,  cunning,  strong,  and  graceful. 

The  Mohawks  prided  themselves  upon  their  fortitude,  and 
their  persevering  bravery.  Stratagem  was  always  preferred  to 
open  war,  as  among  the  generality  of  Indians;  but  the  tribes  of 
this  confederacy  did  not  fear  an  open  field.  Almost  all  the  In- 
dians who  were  not  included  in  the  confederacy,  within  a  great 
extent  of  country,  paid  tribute  to  it,  and  could  not  wage  war  or 
make  peace  without  its  permission.  All  matters  of  common 
interest  were  discussed  and  transacted  in  general  meetings  of 
the  braves  of  each  nation;  and  so  completely  had  time  and  suc- 
cess given  the  federal  character  to  these  republicans  of  the  woods, 
that  all  individual  interests  were  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  the 
whole.  In  the  year  1677,  the  Five  Nations  could  bring  into  the 
field,  two  thousand  five  hundred  fighting  men.  The  accession  of 
the  Tuscaroras,  at  a  later  period,  considerably  increased  their 
power.  Surely,  there  is  as  much  to  admire  in  the  character  and 
institutions  of  these  Indians,  as  there  was  in  those  of  the  Spartans 
of  antiquity. 

When  the  Five  Nations  first  became  known  to  the  French  set- 
tlers in  the  northwest,  they  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  supre- 
macy with  the  powerful  Andirondacks.  The  latter  drove  the 
confederates  from  their  possessions  round  Montreal,  and  forced 
them  to  seek  an  asylum  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Lake  Ontario. 
Rallying  their  strength,  the  confederates  defeated  their  enemies 
in  turn,  and  compelled  them  to  fly  beyond  the  strait  where  Que- 
bec was  afterwanis  built.  The  arrival  of  the  French,  however, 
threw  the  advantage  upon  the  side  of  the  Andirondacks,  who,  by 
aid  of  the  whites,  with  their  fearful  fire  arms,  defeated  the  Five 
Nations  in  many  battles,  despite  their  valor  and  skill.  In  this 
state  of  afiisdrs,  the  Butch  arrived  in  the  Hudson  river;  and  from 
these  adventurers,  the  defeated,  but  not  dispirited  confederates, 
obtained  a  supply  of  the  new  instruments  of  warfare.  The  strug- 
gle was  furiously  renewed,  and  the  Andirondacks  were  annihi- 
lated. 

The  feelings  of  hate  and  dread,  awakened  between  the  French 
and  the  Five  Nations  by  this  war,  continued  to  exist  as  long  as 
the  former  held  possession  of  Canada.  The  Indians  never  forgive 
sach  injuries.  In  the  wars  which  succeeded,  the  advantages  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  being  accustomed  to  rapid 
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and  secret  movements,  gave  the  confederates  a  anperiority  which 
the  French  could  not  controvert.  In  the  winter  of  1665,  a  party 
sent  out  by  the  governor  of  Canada  to  attack  the  Five  Nations, 
lost  their  way  in  the  snow,  and  after  enduring  the  extremity  of 
misery,  arrived  at  the  village  of  Schenectady,  recently  founded 
by  a  Dutchman,  named  Corlear.  The  French  would  have  fallen 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Indians,  but  for  the  generosity  of  this  noble- 
hearted  man.  Moved  by  their  wretched  appearance,  Corlear 
employed  persuasion  and  artifice  to  induce  the  Indians  to  spare 
their  enemies;  and  he  succeeded.  The  French  were  supplied 
with  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  and  sent  home  to  Canada. 
Corlear  received  the  thanks  of  the  French  governor  for  his 
humanity.  After  a  lengthened  series  of  hostilities,  destructive 
to  both  parties,  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1667.  This  continued 
until  1692. 

The  love  of  traffic  made  the  Dutch  keep  upon  good  terms  with 
the  Indians.  For  this  purpose,  they  could  afford  to  bear  any 
invasions  of  honor.  When  the  British  governors  succeeded  the 
Dutch,  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations,  who 
adhered  to  their  allies  upon  all  subs'^qurnt  occasions,  but  required 
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all  the  oWrvanoes  of  respect  due  to  an  independent  people.  In 
the  mean  time^  the  French  availed  theinselyes  of  the  peace,  to 
extend  their  settlements  along  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  in  1672, 
they  built  Fort  Frontignac  on  the  northwest  bank,  near  where  it 
flows  from  Lake  Ontario.  They  filled  the  Indian  settlements 
with  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  made  many  converts,  and  served 
to  attach  many  of  the  tribes  to  the  French  interest.  Their 
courage,  skill,  and  activity  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  in- 
dolent security  of  the  English,  who  were  content  to  trust  to  the 
faith  of  the  Indians  in  holding  to  their  treaties. 

Inflamed  by  the  love  of  conquest,  the  vice  of  the  mighty,  the 
Five  Nations  turned  their  arms  southward,  and  subdued  and  ex- 
terminated the  Indians  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Carolinas. 
Many  of  the  allies  of  the  colonists  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
were  attacked,  and  the  English  were  frequently  obliged  to  inter- 
fere in  their  behalf.  There  was  danger  of  a  general  rupture  with 
the  English;  but  in  1C84,  Colonel  Dongan,  governor  of  New 
York,  and  Lord  Effingham,  governor  of  Virginia,  concluded  a 
definitive  treaty  with  the  Five  Nations.  All  the  English  settle^ 
ments  were  included  in  this  treaty.  A  number  of  hatchets  were 
buried,  and  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Indian  confederacy,  were  suspended  along  the  frontiers 
of  the  territories  of  the  Five  Nations. 

The  rivalry  between  the  French  and  English  in  the  trade  with 
the  Indians  upon  the  great  lakes,  led  to  the  hostilities  which  next 
occurred.  The  chiefs  of  the  Indian  confederacy  saw  through 
the  plans  of  the  French  governors,  and  became  apprehensive  of 
their  own  safety.  Considering  the  conduct  of  the  French  in 
giving  arms  to  their  enemies,  as  an  indication  of  hostility,  they 
constantly  attacked  the  Canadian  traders  during  their  expedi- 
tions. The  French  used  every  means  to  prevent  this  annoyance 
and  obstruction  to  their  designs;  but  force  nor  intrigue  could 
not  calm  the  hostility  of  the  Indians.  The  weakness  of  James 
II.  of  England,  who  prevented  Colonel  Dongan  from  assisting 
his  faithful  allies,  left  the  contest  to  be  continued  by  the  Five 
Nations  alone;  but  Dongan  seized  every  occasion  to  advise  them 
how  to  conduct  their  enterprise,  and  to  treat  their  prisoners. 

The  two  parties  carried  on  their  operations  with  a  mutual  fury 
and  cruelty  that  left  no  distinction  between  the  Frenchman  and 
the  savage.  The  confederacy  was  completely  successful,  and  for 
some  time,  it  was  thought  the  whites  would  be  entirely  subdued 
by  their  inveterate  foes.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1689,  twelve 
hundredywarriors  of  the  Five  Nations  landed  upon  the  island  of 
Montreal,  while  the  French  wer^  in  a  state  of  perfect  security, 
burned  their  houses,  sacked  their  plantations,  and  slew  nearly  a 
thousand  persons.    A  number  of  prisoners  were  taken  and  burnt 
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alive.  The  Indians  returned,  having  lost  bat  three  men.  In  the 
following  October,  they  attacked  the  island  again,  with  nearly 
eqnal  success.  These  dreadful  disasters  threw  the  whole  of  the 
French  settlements  into  consternation.  The  fort  at  Lake  Ontario 
was  abandoned  by  its  garrison,  and  as  soon  possessed  by  their 
foes.  Here,  among  other  things  of  value,  twenty-eight  barrels 
of  gunpowder  fell  into  their  hands.  The  French  were  saved 
from  extermination,  only  by  the  ignorance  of  the  Indians  of  the 
art  of  attacking  fortified  places.  Here,  the  English  could  have 
aided  them;  but  the  short-sighted  policy  of  King  James  pre- 
vented it 

In  the  early  part  of  King  William's  War,  the  Five  Nations 
could  not  be  induced  to  aid  the  English.  But  in  1691,  Governor 
Slaughter  held  a  conference  with  them,  and  his  propositions  for 
a  new  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  were  accepted;  and  to 
use  their  own  poetical  expression,  they  "brifjhtened  ths  ancient 
belt  o/  friendship,"  and  commenced  hostilities  against  their  old 
enemies. 

In  the  summer  of  1691,  Major  Schuyler,  an  influential  man 
among  the  Indians,  with  a  body  of  Mohawks,  fell  upon  the 
French  settlements  in  the  north  end  of  Lake  Champlain.  Mr. 
I>rake  thus  relates  what  ensued  : 

'^De  Callieres,  governor  of  Montreal;  hastily  collected  about 
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eight  hundred  men,  and  opposed  them  j  but,  notwithstanding  his 
force  was  vastly  superior,  yet  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
About  three  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  this  expedi- 
tion. The  French  now  took  every  measure  in  their  power  to  re- 
taliate. They  sent  presents  to  many  tribes  of  Indians,  to  engage 
them  in  their  cause,  and  in  the  following  winter,  a  party  of  about 
three  hundred  men,  under  an  accomplished  young  gentleman, 
marched  to  attack  the  confederate  Indian  nations  at  Niagara. 
Their  march  was  long,  and  rendered  almost  insupportable ;  being 
obliged  to  carry  their  provisions  on  their  backs  through  deep 
snow.  Black-kettle,  a  famous  chief,  met  them  with  about  eighty 
men,  and  maintained  an  unequal  fight,  until  his  men  were  nearly 
all  cut  off;  but  it  was  more  fatal  to  the  French,  who,  far  from 
home,  had  no  means  of  recruiting.  Black-kettle »  in  his  turn, 
carried  the  war  into  Canada  during  the  whole  summer  following, 
with  immense  loss  and  damage  to  the  French  inhabitants.  The 
governor  was  so  enraged  at  his  successes,  that  he  caused  a  pri- 
soner, which  had  been  taken  from  the  Five  Nations,  to  be  burnt 
alive.  This  captive  withstood  the  tortures  with  as  much  firmness 
as  his  enemies  showed  cruelty.  He  sung  his  achievements  while 
they  broiled  his  feet,  burnt  his  hands  with  red  hot  irons,  cut  and 
wrung  off  his  joints,  and  pulled  out  the  sinews.  To  close  the 
horrid  scene,  his  scalp  was  torn  off,  and  red  hot  sand  poured 
upon  his  head. 

"But  this  was  a  day  in  which  that  people  were  able  to  con- 
tend successfully  against  even  European  enemies.  They  had,  in 
1091,  laid  a  plan  to  prevent  the  French  from  extending  their 
settlements  westward,  for  surprising  those  already  form^ed,  and 
for  intercepting  the  western  Indians  as  they  brought  down  their 
peltries  to  them. 

"  Two  armies,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  each,  were  to 
march  out  on  this  business  about  November;  the  first,  wer<3  to 
attack  the  fort  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  other,  to  proceed 
by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  against  the  settlements.  Before  they 
set  out,  two  Indian  women,  who  had  been  captives  among  them, 
made  their  escape,  and  gave  notice  of  their  object.  This,  in  a 
great  measure,  defeated  the  enterprise.  Governor  Do  Callierea 
raised  troops,  and  strengthened  every  place  he  was  able.  The 
first  party  was  discovered  as  they  approached  St.  Louis,  who, 
after  skirmishing  some  time  with  the  parties  detached  against 
them,  retired  without  gaining  any  material  advantage.  The 
second  did  little  more,  and  retired,  after  destroying  some  houses, 
and  carrying  with  them  some  prisoners. 

"About  the  end  of  November,  thirty-four  Mohawks  surprised 
some  of  the  French  Indians  of  St.  Louis,  who  were  carelessly 
hunting  about  Mount  Chambly,  killing  four  and  capturing  eight 
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othen.  Some  escaped,  and  iBf<»rined  their  friends  of  what  had 
hi^ypened,  and  a  oompanj  immediately  went  in  pursuit.  They 
overtook  them  near  I^o  Champlain,  and  a  hard  fight  followed. 
The  Catholic  Indians  rushed  upon  them  with  gr^at  fury,  toma- 
hawk in  hand,  and  although  the  Mohawks  had  taken  post  behind 
rocks,  they  were  routed,  six  being  killed,  and  five  taken.  They 
also  liberated  all  their  friends  taken  at  Mount  ChamUy. 

''In  the  beginning  of  February,  1692,  De  Callieres  ordered  M. 
lyOrvilliers  to  march,  with  three  hundred  men,  into  the  penin- 
sula, which  terminates  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ottoway  and  the 
St  Lawrence  rivers,  to  surprise  a  company  of  Iroquois  he  had 
been  informed  was  there.  It  was  their  hunting  ground  during 
the  winter,  and  the  pretext  for  attacking  them  was,  that  they 
w&e  now  there  to  surprise  the  settlements,  and  intercept  such  as 
passed  up  and  down  said  rivers.  While  on  his  march,  D^Orvil- 
fiers  met  with  an  accident,  which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Mon- 
treal, and  the  command  devolved  upon  Captain  De  Beaucourt. 
This  officer  marched  to  Isle  Tonihata,  not  far  from  Catarocouy, 
or  Eatarokkui,  where  he  surprised  fifty  Senecas  in  their  cabins, 
killed  twenty-four,  and  took  six  of  them  prisoners. 

''Enough  had  passed  beforo  this  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  ven- 
seance  in  the  great  chief  of  Onondaga,  Black-kettle;  but  this 
ust  act  could  not  be  passed  without,  at  least,  an  attempt  at  re- 
taliation. About  one  hundred  Senecas  were  near  the  Sault  de 
la  Chaudiere,  on  Ottoway  river,  at  this  time,  and  Black-kettle 
soon  after  joined  them  with  a  band  of  his  Onondagos;  and  they 
immediately  put  themselves  into  an  attitude  for  interoepting  thdr 
enemies. 

''Governor  De  Callieres  had  supposed  that  by  the  affistir  at  To- 
nihata, the  Iroquois  were  sufficiently  humbled  for  the  present^ 
and  that  they  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  capable  of  any  con- 
siderable undertaking;  but  he  soon  discovered  the  error  of  his 
judgment;  for  sixty  friendly  Indians,  having  arrived  at  Mon- 
treal to  trade,  reported  that  the  way  was  clear,  but  requested  a 
guard  when  they  returned.  This  was  granted  them.  S.  Michel 
volimteered  upon  this  service,  and  put  Ufidcr  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  De  la  Qemeraye,  thirty  men.  He  had  for  his  two 
ensigns,  M.  Le  Fresniere,  oldest  son  of  the  Sieur  Hertel,  and  his 
brother.  Having  arrived  at  a  place  called  the  Long  Falls,  on 
Ottoway  river,  some  marched  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  while 
others  endeavored  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  falls  in  the  boats. 
They  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  this  business,  than  the  war- 
riors of  Black-kettle,  from  an  ambush,  fired  upon  them,  put  the 
sixty  Indians  to  flight,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  the  French. 
They  then  rushed  upon  them  with  such  fury,  that  little  time  was 
allowed  for  resistance,  and  they  fled  to  their  boats  for  safety^ 
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bat  in  their  hnrry  thej  oyertomed  them,  and  many  were  made 
prisoners.  Among  these  were  8.  Michel  and  the  two  Hertels* 
Iia  Oemeraye  and  a  few  soldiers  only  escaped.  Black-kettle's 
force  on  this  occasion  was  computed  at  one  hundred  and  forty 
men." 

The  contest  between  these  constant  foes,  was  maintained  with 
varied  success  until  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1697.  The  French  had  one  of  the  most  active  and  skilful  of 
governors  in  the  old  Count  de  Frontignac,  and  his  measures 
taught  the  Indians  to  know  him  as  their  most  formidable  foe. 
The  peace  of  Ryswick  enabled  him  to  concentrate  his  whole  force 
against  the  Five  Nations.  The  Earl  of  Bellamont,  then  governor 
of  New  York,  perceived  the  danger  to  the  English  colonieSi 
should  the  allies  be  vanquished;  and  he  not  only  furnished  them 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  but  notified  the  Count  de  Frontignao 
that  if  the  French  attacked  them,  he  would  come  with  his 
whole  force  to  their  aid.  This  resolution  saved  the  Five  Nations 
from  an  attack — and,  perhaps,  a  complete  overthrow.  Soon  after 
this,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  parties.  But  the 
Indians  always  retained  their  friendship  for  the  English  and 
their  hatred  of  the  French.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  obtained 
considerable  influence  among  them^  and  the  French  trading 
agents  so  far  secured  them  to  their  interest,  that  in  tho  next  war 
between  the  rival  powers,  four  of  the  tribes  took  part  against  the 
British  colonists.  This  was  of  but  short  duration,  however,  and 
before  the  total  defeat  of  the  French,  the  Five  Nations  had  re- 
turned to  their  first  friends.  Before  this  period,  the  confederacy 
had  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Tuscaroras,  of  the 
south.  This  tribe,  however,  was  not  equal  to  the  others  in 
Btrenffth  and  ooorage,  and  its  members  were  always  looked  upon 
as  inferior. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

INDIAN  WAB8  Of  CA&OLINA,  PBIYIOUS  TO  THI  RXYOLUTIOV. 

Whin  the  English  settled  in  Soaih  Carolina,  it  waa  found 
that  the  State  was  inhabited  by  abont  twenty  different  tribes  of 
Indians.  The  whites  made  gradual  encroaolunents  without  meet- 
ing with  any  opposition  from  the  Indians^  until  the  latter  saw 
that  if  these  advances  were  continued,  they  would  be  oompletely 
driven  from  their  country.  A  struggle  was  immediately  DeffOBi 
in  which  the  colonists  suffered  so  much  from  the  number  and  rary 
of  their  enemies,  that  a  price  was  fixed  upon  every  Indian  who 
should  be  brought  captive  to  Charleston^  from  whence  they  were 
sold  into  slavery  for  die  West  Indies. 

The  hostility  of  the  southern  Indians  was  instigated  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  supplied  them  with  arms  and  ammunition.  In 
the  year  1702,  Governor  Moore  marched  into  the  country  of  the 
Apalachian  Indians,  took  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  and  com- 
pelled the  remainder  to  submit  to  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
government.  A  more  important  contest  occurred  in  1712.  The 
Tuscaroras,  and  other  powerful  tribes,  whose  country  extended 
from  Cape  Fear  river  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  united  in  a 
lea^e,  the  object  of  which  was^  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
agamst  the  whites. 

Every  part  of  the  design  was  laid  with  secrecy  and  ingenuity. 
They  fortified  their  principal  village,  in  order  to  shelter  their 
women  and  children,  and  there  the  warriors  met  and  matured 
their  scheme.     When  the  favorable  moment  arrived,  they  soat> 
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tered  in  small  bandSj  and  entering  the  houses  of  the  planters, 
demanded  something  to  eat.  They  then  murmured  at  the  pro- 
visions set  before  them,  and  pretending  to  be  angry,  they  imme- 
diately began  to  murder  men,  women,  and  children  without  dis- 
crimiuation.  One  hundred  and  thirty  settlers  were  slaughtered 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Roanoke,  and  but  few  escaped  to  give 
the  timely  warning  to  the  remainder  of  the  colonists. 

The  government  immediately  commenced  active  operations 
against  their  merciless  foes.  The  Assembly  voted  four  thousand 
pounds  towards  the  war.  A  body  of  six  hundred  men  was  col- 
lected, and,  under  command  of  Colonel  Barnwell,  marched  against 
the  enemy.  Several  friendly  tnbes  sent  their  warriors  to  aid 
the  English,  which  swelled  the  number  of  Colonel  Barnweirs 
force  to  one  thousand  roen.  After  marching  through  a  wilder- 
ness, and  suffering  all  the  hardships  incident  to  such  marches, 
he  came  up  with  the  enemy,  and  a  furious  battle  ensued.  About 
three  hundred  Indians  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  wounded. 
The  remainder  of  their  force  retreated  to  the  fortified  town.  The 
forces  of  Barnwell  surrounded  this  place,  and  so  resolutely  pro- 
secuted the  attack,  that  a  great  number  were  killed,  and  the  re- 
mainder compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Besides  a  large  number  of 
the  other  tribes  in  the  league,  it  is  computed  that  one  thousand 
Tuscaroras  were  killed  in  this  expedition.  The  survivors  left 
their  country,  and  going  northward,  joined  the  Five  Nations. 

Three  years  after  this  war,  another  plot  for  the  extermination 
of  the  English  was  formed  by  the  powerful  Yemassees,  of  South 
Carolina.  This  tribe  occupied  considerable  territory  on  the 
northeast  side  of  the  Savannah  river.  Many  others  were  joined 
with  them  in  the  plot. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the  Indians  fell  on 
the  defenceless  settlers,  unapprehensive  of  danger,  and,  in  a  few 
hours,  massacred  above  ninety  persons,  in  Pocotaligo.  One  man 
escaped  to  Port  Royal,  and  alarmed  the  town.  The  inhabitants 
of  it  generally  fled  to  Charleston.  While  the  Yamassees  were 
laying  waste  the  southern  frontiers  of  Carolina,  other  tribes,  from 
the  northward,  were  perpetrating  similar  devastations,  in  that 
quarter.  The  southern  division  of  the  enemy  consisted,  by  com- 
putation, of  six  thousand  bowmen;  and  the  northern,  between 
six  hundred  and  a  thousand.  The  planters,  thus  taken  by  sur- 
prise, were  bo  dispersed,  that  they  could  not  assemble  together, 
nor  act  in.  concert.  They  generally  fled  to  Charleston.  The 
intelligence  they  brought,  magnified  the  danger,  so  as  to  induce 
doubts  of  the  safety  even  of  the  capital;  for,  at  that  time,  it  con- 
tained on  the  muster  roll,  no  more  than  twelve  hundred  men  fit 
to  bear  arms.  A  party  of  four  hundred  Indians  came  to  Goose 
creek,  about  twenty  miles  from  Charleston.     Every  family  there 
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had  flad  to  town,  with  the  exception  of  serenty  white  men  and 
fortj  negrotSf  who,  haying  sonoonded  themaelyefl  with  a  slight 
hreastwork,  leeolyed  on  defence.  After  thej  had  resisted  for 
some  time,  thej  incaatiooslj  asreed  to  terms  of  peace.  The 
futhlen  taTageB,  being  wlmittoS  within  thdr  works,  bntohered 
the  garrison. 

The  inyaders  spread  destraotion  through  the  parish  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and,  advancinff  as  far  as  Stono,  bnmed  the  ehnroh, 
and  every  house  on  the  ^antations  by  the  way.  Similar  ravages 
were  committed  in  sevenJ  other  places.  In  ^is  time  of  general 
calamity,  Gt>yemor  Graven,  of  South  Carolina,  acted  with  spirit. 
He  proclaimed  martial  law,  laid  an  embargo  on  all  vessels  in  the 
harbor,  and  marched  out  of  town,  at  the  head  of  the  militia,  to 
attack  the  Yamassee  invaders.  He  ffuarded  himself  against  their 
mode  of  fighting  from  duckets,  and  behind  trees;  and  took  every 
precaution  to  prevent  a  surprise.  He  knew,  fiill  well,  that  his 
mllowers  must  either  conquer  or  ^lie,  most  probably  bv  torture. 
The  £ite  of  the  province  depended  on  the  success  of  his  arms. 
The  event  of  the  expedition  would  decide,  whether  Carolina 
should  remain  a  Brituh  province,  or  be  annexed  to  Florida,  in 
the  occupation  of  the  aborigines.  There  was  no  back  country, 
then  settled  with  friendly  white  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  settlers 
below  might  fly  for  refuge,  or  from  whom  they  might  look  for 
relief.  Virginia  was  the  nearest  place,  from  which  effectual  aid 
could  be  expected. 

As  Governor  Craven  marched  through  the  country,  straggling 
parties  of  the  Indians  fled  before  him,  till  he  reached  Saltcatoh- 
ers,  where  they  had  pitched  their  great  camp.  Here  a  sharp 
and  bloody  contest  took  place.  The  Indians  fought  from  behind 
trees  and  bushes,  alternately  retreating  and  returning  to  the 
charge.  The  militia,  with  the  governor  at  their  head,  kept  close 
to  the  enemy,  improved  every  advantage,  and  drove  them  from 
their  lurking  places.  The  pursuit  was  continued  till  the  invaders 
were  expelled  from  Carolina,  and  forced  to  retreat  over  Savannah 
river.  The  number  of  the  militia  lost  in  this  expedition,  or  of 
the  Indians  killed  therein,  is  not  known;  but,  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  four  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carolina  were  mur- 
dered, by  the  invading  savaffes. 

The  Yamassees,  after  their  defeat  and  expulsion  from  Caro- 
lina, went  directly  to  the  Spanish  garrison,  St.  Augustine,  where 
they  were  received  with  so  much  hospitaJity  and  kindness,  and 
had  such  ample  encouragement  given  them  to  settle  in  Florida, 
as  confirmed  the  suspicions  previously  entertained,  that  their  late 
conspiracy  was  ccmtrived  by  Spaniards,  and  carried  on  by  their 
encouragement. 

This  victory  raised  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  from  the 
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depths  of  despair  to  the  highest  pitch  of  joy.  The  expedition 
had  disconcerted  the  greatest  conspiracy  ever  formed  against  the 
colony,  and  given  it  a  secnrity  which  the  inhabitants  could  not 
before  feel  in  the  presence  of  such  a  formidable  foe  as  the  Ye- 
massees. 

When,  during  the  war  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
the  French  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  Fort  Duquesne,  they 
retreated  down  the  Ohio  river,  and  in  revenge,  endeavored  to 
excite  the  Cherokees  to  war  against  the  colonists  of  Carolina.  In 
this  they  were  aided  by  the  occurrence  of  a  quarrel  between  the 
Indians  and  the  colonists.  It  had  always  been  the  custom  for 
both  parties  to  seize  the  horses  that  run  wild  in  the  woods.  A 
party  of  Cherokees,  returning  from  Fort  Duqucsnc,  where  they 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  English,  seized  some  stray  horses, 
and  made  use  of  them  to  hasten  home.  But,  it  seems,  that  the 
horses  belonged  to  the  whites,  who,  instead  of  seeking  redress 
legally,  pursued  the  Cherokees  and  killed  a  considerable  number 
of  them.  This,  very  naturally,  enraged  the  Indians,  and  they 
immediately  attacked  several  of  the  frontier  settlements  of 
Carolina. 

The  Cherokees  could,  at  this  time,  bring  about  three  thousand 
men  into  the  field.  Upon  receiving  information  of  these  hostile 
acts.  Governor  Lyttleton  made  great  preparation  to  invade  the 
Cherokee  country.  Fearing  his  power,  the  Indians  sent  thirty- 
two  chiefs  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  whites.  But  the  governor, 
detaining  the  chiefs  as  captives,  marched  for  Port  Prince  George, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah.  Upon  reaching  the  Congaree,  he 
received  a  reinforcement,  which  increased  his  army  to  fourteen 
hundred  men. 

When  Governor  Lyttleton  arrived  at  Fort  Prince  George,  he 
found  his  troops  mutinous,  and  himself  in  very  bad  repute  among 
them.  He  then  saw  the  necessity  of  a  peace,  and  invited  x\tta- 
kullakulla,  the  wisest  of  the  Cherokee  chiefs,  to  a  conference.  A 
treaty  was  concluded,  which  the  Indians  never  meant  to  observe, 
since  Lyttleton  had  violated  all  laws  of  nations,  by  making  their 
ambassadors  prisoners.  By  the  treaty,  Ockonostota,  a  great  war 
chief,  and  Fiftoe,  were  set  at  liberty,  while  the  other  chiefs  were 
retained  at  the  fort  on  the  Savannah.  The  affair  being  thus  ar- 
ranged, Lyttleton  returned  to  Charleston,  where  he  was  received 
as  a  conqueror,  although  he  had  done  nothing  to  merit  the  title. 
The  remaining  incidents  of  this  war,  are  thus  related  by  Mr. 
Drake. 

'^Ockonostota,  for  good  reason,  no  doubt,  entertained  a  deep- 
rooted  hatred  against  Captain  Cotymore,  an  officer  of  the  garri- 
son, and  the  army  had  but  just  left  the  country,  when  it  was 
found  that  he  was  hovering  about  the  garrison  with  a  large  num- 
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W  of  warrion.  Bat  it  was  imoertain,  for  Bome  time,  whether 
thej  intended  to  attack  the  fort^  or  whether  thej  wished  to  con- 
tinne  near  their  friends^  who  were  imprisoned  in  it.  However, 
it  is  said,  that,  hj  some  means,  a  plan  was  ooncerted  between 
the  Indians  without  and  those  confined  within  the  fort,  for  sur- 
prising it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Ockonostota,  on  the  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1760,  practised  the  following  wile  to  efiect  the  object 
Haying  placed  a  party  of  his  warriors  in  a  dark  cane  brake  near 
at  hand,  he  sent  a  squaw  to  the  garrison  to  invite  the  commander 
to  come  out,  for  he  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate 
to  him.  Captain  Cotymore  imprudently  went  out,  accompanied 
by  two  of  his  officers,  and  Ockonostota  appeared  upon  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Savannah,  with  a  bridle  in  his  hand,  the  better 
to  conceal  his  intentions.  He  told  the  captain  he  was  going  to 
Charleston  to  effect  the  release  of  the  hostaees,  and  requested 
that  a  white  man  might  accompany  him;  and  that,  as  the  dis- 
tance was  great,  he  would  go  and  try  to  catch  a  horse.  The 
eaptain  promised  him  a  guard,  and  hoped  he  would  succeed  in 
finding  a  horse.  Ockonostota  then  quickly  turned  himself  about, 
and  swinging  his  bridle  thrice  over  his  head,  which  was  the  sig- 
nal to  his  men,  and  they  promptly  obeying  it,  about  thirty  guns 
were  discharged  upon  the  officers  at  the  same  moment.  Captain 
Cotymore  received  a  shot  in  his  left  breast,  from  which  he  died 
in  two  or  three  days  after,  and  both  the  others  were  wounded. 
On  recovering  the  fort,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  the  hostages 
in  irons.  An  Englishman,  who  laid  hold  on  one  of  them  for  that 
purpose,  was  stabbed  and  slain;  and,  in  the  scuffle,  two  or  three 
more  were  wounded,  and  driven  out  of  the  place  of  confinement. 
The  tragedy  in  the  fort  had  now  only  commenced;  the  miserable 
prisoners  had  repelled  their  assassins  for  the  moment,  and,  doubt- 
less, hoped  for  deliverance  from  their  friends  without,  who  had 
now  closely  besieged  the  place.  But,  unfortunately  for  these 
poor  wretches,  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  their  arts 
of  war,  and  the  dastardly  whites  found  time  and  means  to  mur- 
der their  victims,  one  by  one,  in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  relate. 
There  were  few  persons  among  the  Cherokees  who  did  not  lose  a 
friend  or  relation  by  this  massacre;  and,  as  one  man,  the  nation 
took  up  the  hatchet,  and  desolations  quickly  followed. 

^^  Meanwhile,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  AttakullakuUa  re- 
mained the  fast  friend  of  the  whites,  and  used  all  his  arts  to 
induce  his  countrymen  to  make  peace.  But  it  was  in  vain  he 
urged  them  to  consider  that  they  had  more  than  revenged  them- 
selves; they  were  determined  to  carry  all  before  them.  Atta- 
kullakulla  was  now  an  old  man,  and  had  become  much  attached 
to  the  English,  from  several  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  Ocko- 
nostota was  a  stem  warrior,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and,  like 
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the  renowned  Pontiac,  was  determined  to  rid  his  eonntrj  of  kis 
barbarous  enemies. 

The  leaders  in  every  town  seized  the  hatehet^  telling  their 
followers  that  the  spirits  of  murdered  brothers  were  flying 
around  them,  and  calling  out  for  vengeance.  All  sung  the  war 
song,  and,  burning  with  impatience  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  enemies,  rushed  down  among  innocent  and  defence- 
less families  on  the  frontiers  of  Carolina,  where  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  distinction,  fell  a  saorifloe  to  their  merciless 
fury.  Such  of  the  whites  as  fled  to  the  woods,  and  escaped  the 
scalping  knife,  perished  with  hunger.  Every  day  brought  fresh 
accounts  to  the  capital  of  their  ravages  and  desolations.  But, 
while  the  back  settlers  impatiently  looked  to  their  governor  for 
relief,  the  small  pox  raged  to  such  a  degree  in  town,  that  few  of 
the  militia  could  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  their  distressed  families 
to  serve  the  public.  In  this  extremity,  an  express  was  sent  to 
General  Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief  in  America,  for  as- 
sistance, in  terms  too  pressing  to  be  denied.  Accordingly,  bo 
ordered  a  battalion  of  Highlanders,  and  four  companies  of  £oyal 
Scots,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Montgomery,  afterwards 
Earl  Eglinton,  to  embark  at  New  York  for  Carolina.  In  the 
mean  time,  Littleton,  having  been  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica, 
William  Bull  succeeded  him;  a  change  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  province. 

<^  Colonel  Montgomery  arrived  in  Carolina  towards  the  end  of 
April,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  who  had  taken  measures  to 
co-operate  with  him  to  the  best  advantage;  but,  as  the  conquest 
of  Canada  was  the  grand  object  now,  General  Amherst  had  or- 
dered Colonel  Montgomery  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  for  the  relief 
of  the  Carolinians,  and  then  to  return  to  headquarters  at  Albany, 
without  loss  of  time;  and  we  have  scarce  an  example  in  military 
history,  where  an  officer  fulfilled  his  commission  with  greater 
promptitude.  He  soon  after  rendezvoused  at  Congaree;  and, 
being  joined  by  many  gentlemen  of  distinction  as  volunteers, 
besides  the  principal  strength  of  the  country,  he  marched  fi)r  the 
heart  of  the  Cherokee  country.  After  reaching  a  place  called 
Twelve  Mile  Biver,  he  encamped  upon  advantageous  ground,  and 
marched  with  a  party  to  surprise  Estatoe,  about  twenty  miles 
from  his  camp.  In  the  w^,  he  took  Little  Keowee,  and  put 
every  man  to  the  sword.  Estatoe  he  found  abandoned,  except 
by  a  few  that  could  not  escape,  and  it  was  reduced  to  ashes,  as 
was  Sugar  Town,  and  every  other  settlement  in  the  lower  nation. 
About  sixty  Indians  were  killed,  and  forty  taken  prisoners;  but 
the  warriors  had  generally  escaped  to  the  mountains  and  deserts. 
Thus  far,  the  campaign  had  been  prosperous  with  the  whites,  but 
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Ham  or  four  men  hftying  been  killed;  but  it  had  no  other  effeot 
upon  the  Indians  than  to  increase  their  rage. 

^Meanwhile,  Fort  Prince  George  had  been  closely  invested, 
and  Colonel  Montgomery  marched  to  its  relief.  From  this  place, 
two  friendly  chiefii  were  despatched  to  the  middle  settlements,  to 
ofo  peaoe  to  the  people  there,  and  orders  were  sent  to  those  in 
oommand  at  Fort  London,  to  use  means  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation with  the  Upper  Towns;  but  the  Indians  would  not 
hear  to  any  terms,  and  Colonel  Montgomery  was  constrained  to 
mareh  t^^ain  to  find  the  enemy.  He  had  now  the  most  difficult 
part  of  his  serrioe  to  perform.  The  country  through  which  he 
had  to  march  was  covered  by  dark  thickets,  numerous  deep 
ravines,  and  high  river  banks;  where  a  small  number  of  men 
might  distress  and  wear  out  the  best  appointed  army. 

<<  Having  arrived  within  five  miles  of  Etchoe,  the  nearest  town 
(ji  the  middle  settlements,  the  army  was  attacked  on  the  27th  of 
June,  in  a  most  advantageous  place  for  the  attacking  party.  It 
was  a  low  valley,  in  which  the  bushes  were  so  thick,  that  the 
soldiers  could  see  scarcely  three  yards  before  them;  and  in  the 
bottom  of  this  valley  flowed  a  muddy  river,  with  steep  clay  banks. 
Through  this  place  the  army  must  march.  Rightly  judging,  the 
enemy  had  not  omitted  so  important  a  pass.  Colonel  Montgomery 
ordered  out  a  company  of  rangers,  under  Captain  Morrison,  to 
enter  the  ravine  and  make  discovery.  No  sooner  had  he  entered 
it,  than  the  fierce  war  whoop  was  raised,  and  the  Indians  darted 
from  covert  to  oovert,  at  the  same  time  firing  upon  the  whites. 
Captain  Morrison  was  immediately  shot  down,  and  his  men 
closely  engaged;  but,  being  without  delay  supported  by  the  in- 
fimtry  and  grenadiers,  they  were  able  to  maintain  their  ground, 
and  the  battle  became  obstinate;  nor  could  the  Indians  be  dis- 
lodged, until  afker  an  hour  of  hard  fighting.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Boyal  Soots  took  possession  of  a  place  between  the  Indians 
and  arising  ground  on  their  right,  while  the  Highlanders  sustained 
the  light  in&ntry  and  grenadiers  on  the  left.  As  the  left  became 
too  warm  for  them,  and  not  well  understanding  the  position  of 
the  Boyal  Soots,  the  Indians,  in  their  retreat,  fell  in  with  them, 
and  were  sharply  encountered;  but  they  soon  effBoted  their  re- 
treat to  a  hill,  and  could  no  more  be  brought  to  action.  In  this 
fi^t,  ninety-six  of  the  whites  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom 
twenty  were  of  the  former  number.  Of  the  Cherokees,  forty 
were  said  to  have  been  killed. 

''The  Indians  had  now  been  driven  from  one  ravine,  with  a 
small  loss;  but  Colonel  Montgomery  was  in  no  condition  to  pur- 
sue hit  advantage  farther,  and  he,  therefore,  after  destroying  so 
much  of  his  provisions  as  would  afibrd  horses  for  the  wounded, 
began  hit  retreat  out  of  the  Indian  oonntry,  and,  in  obedieaee  to 
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his  commission^  soon  after  rdtarned  to  New  York;  not,  howerer, 
without  leaving  four  hundred  men  for  the  security  of  the  pro- 
yince.  But  it  was  soon  seen,  that  what  had  yet  been  done  only 
increased  the  rage  of  the  Indians,  and  their  depredations  con- 
tinued at  the  very  heels  of  the  retreating  army.  They  immedi- 
ately cut  off  all  communication  with  Fort  Loudon,  which  was 
garrisoned  with  two  hundred  men.  Ockonostota,  with  his  nu- 
merous warriors,  kept  strict  watch,  insomuch,  that  there  was  no 
means  of  escape.  At  length,  the  garrison  having  miserably  sub- 
sisted, for  some  time,  upon  poor  famished  horses,  dogs,  &c., 
many  of  them  became  resolved  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
power  of  the  Indians,  wishing  rather  to  die  by  their  hands,  than 
miserably  to  perish  within  their  fortress.  Captain  Stewart,  an 
officer  among  them,  was  well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  possessed 
great  address  and  sagacity.  He  resolved,  at  this  crisis,  to  repair 
to  Chote,  the  residence  of  Ockonostota,  and  make  overtures  for 
the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  He,  accordingly,  effected  his 
object,  and  returned  with  articles  of  capitulation  agreed  upon. 
Besides  the  names  of  Ockonostota  and  Paul  Demere,  the  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  the  name  of  another  chief  was  subscribed 
to  the  articles,  called  Cunigacatgoae.  The  articles  stipulated, 
that  the  garrison  should  march  out  with  their  arms  and  drums, 
each  soldier  having  as  much  powder  and  ball  as  his  officers 
should  think  necessary,  and  that  they  should  march  for  Virginia 
unmolested. 

'^  Accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1760,  the  English  took 
up  their  march  for  Fort  Prince  George.  They  had  proceeded 
but  about  fifteen  miles,  when  they  encamped,  for  the  night,  upon 
a  small  plain  near  Taliquo.  They  were  accompanied  thus  far  by 
Ockonostota  in  person,  and  many  others,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
but  at  night  they  withdrew  without  giving  any  notice.  The 
army  was  not  molested  during  the  night,  but,  at  dawn  of  day,  a 
sentinel  came  running  into  camp  with  the  information  that  a  host 
of  Indians  were  creeping  up  to  surround  them.  Captain  Demere 
had  scarce  time  to  rally,  before  the  Indians  broke  into  hh  camp 
with  great  fury.  The  poor  emaciated  soldiers  made  but  feeble 
resistance.  Thirty  of  their  number  fell  in  the  first  onset,  among 
whom  was  their  captain.  Those  that  were  able,  endeavored  to 
save  themselves  by  flight,  and  others  surrendered  themselves 
upon  the  place.  This  massacre,  it  will  not  be  forgotten,  was  in 
retaliation  for  that  of  the  hostages,  already  related.  Among  the 
prisoners  was  Captain  Stewart.  They  were  conducted  to  Fort 
Loudon,  which  now  became  Ockonostota's  headquarters. 

'^AttakullakuUa,  learning  that  his  friend  Stewart  was  among 
the  captives,  proceeded  immediately  to  Fort  Loudon,  where  he 
xanaomed  him  at  the  expense  of  aU  the  property  he  oould  oom« 
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muAj  ftDd  took  care  of  him  with  the  greatest  tenderness  and 
affection. 

**  The  restless  Ookonostota  next  resolved  to  invest  Fort  Prince 
Georffe.  He  was  indnced  to  undertake  that  project,  as  fortune 
had  thrown  in  his  way  some  of  the  means  for  such  an  nndertak- 
mgy  hitherto  beyond  his  reach.  Before  leaving  Fort  London, 
the  English  had  hid  in  the  ground  several  bags  of  powder.  This 
his  men  had  found.  Seveind  cannon  had  also  been  left  behind, 
and  he  designed  to  force  his  English  prisoners  to  get  them 
through  the  woods,  and  manage  them  in  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Prince  Oeorge.  But  Attakullakulla  defeated  these  operations,  bj 
assisting  Captain  Stewart  to  escape.  He  even  accompanied  him 
to  the  Enslish  settlements,  and  returned  loaded  with  presents.'' 

As  the  Indians  were  now  masters  of  the  field,  application  was 
again  made  to  General  Amherst  for  aid,  and  he  quickly  gave  it. 
Sir  James  Grant  arrived  in  South  Carolina  in  1761,  and  took  the 
field  with  a  force  of  twenty-six  hundred  Englishmen  and  Indians. 
He  traversed  the  Cherokee  country,  and  subdued  that  people  in 
a  hard  fought  battle,  near  the  same  place  where  Colonel  Mont- 
gomery had  been  attacked  the  ^ear  before.  The  fight  lasted 
three  honrs,  and  about  sixty  whites  were  killed  and  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  not  known.  Colonel  Grant  then 
destroyed  fifteen  of  the  Cherokee  towns.  Peace  was  at  length 
restored  by  the  mediation  of  Attakullakulla,  who  had,  during  the 
whole  contest,  shown  himself,  to  be  a  wise,  humane,  and  peaoe. 
loving  man. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


QUEEN   ANNE's   WAR 

War  was  decliured  against  France  by  Queon  Anne,  of  Eng- 
land, in  May,  1702,  and,  of  course,  the  contest  was  renewed  in 
America.  Villebon,  the  governor  of  Canada,  immediately  began 
to  encroach  upon  the  northern  frontier  of  the  British  colonies, 
and  to  instigate  the  Indians  to  commence  their  destructive  rav- 
ages. Dudley,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  visited  Casco, 
Maine,  in  June,  1703,  and  held  a  conference  with  a  number  of 
Indian  chiefs,  and  concluded  a  treaty  which  the  Indians  promised 
to  observ^e  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  should  continue.  Not- 
withstanding these  protestations,  they  made  an  attack  a  few 
weeks  after  upon  all  the  settlements  from  Casco  to  Wells,  killing 
and  taking  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons,  and  destroying  all 
in  their  way. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  1703,  a  party  of  Indians  attacked 
Hampton  village,  killed  five  persons,  and  plundered  two  houses. 
This  alarmed  the  neighboring  country,  and  the  Indians  fled.  In 
(98) 
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the  hSlf  Colonel  Maroh^  of  CasoO;  attacked  a  party  of  Ae  enemy. 
kiUing  six  and  taking  six  prisoners.  Hostilities  were  8iiq>ended 
during  the  winter. 

In  the  spring,  Colonel  Chnroh,  renowned  as  the  eonqneror  of 
Hetaoomet^  planned  an  expedition  aeainst  the  Indians  in  MainO; 
and  sailed  from  Boston,  with  a  numoer  of  small  boats,  in  May. 
At  Oreen  Island,  he  took  a  number  of  prisoners,  and  at  Penob- 
scot, he  took  or  killed  eyery  Indian  or  Frenehman  who  could  be 
found.  Among  the  captiyes  was  a  daughter  of  Castein,  whom  tiiey 
kindly  treated,  though  her  father  had  been  such  a  bloody  foe  of 
New  Endand.  Thence  they  proceeded,  and  droye  the  French  and 
Indians  nom  Passamaquaddy.  Sailing  across  the  bay,  they  took 
Menas,  a  town  in  Noya  ScoUa.  On  his  return.  Colonel  dhurch 
touched  at  yarious  places  on  the  main  and  the  islands,  and  found 
tiiat  the  enemy  were  all  ffone.  He  was  informed  that  the  French 
priests  had  told  the  Indians,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  liye 
m  the  same  country  with  the  English,  and  adyised  them  to  re- 
moye  to  the  Mississippi,  promising  to  go  and  liye  and  die  with 
them.  A<$cording  to  tiiis  adyice  of  the  French,  who  had  excited 
them  to  quarrel,  and  were  the  occasion  of  their  ruin  and  suffer- 
ings, the  Indians  left  their  homes,  their  proYisions,  and  their 
country  to  the  yictorious  EngHsh. 

In  the  winter,  a  body  of  two  hundred  and  seyenty  men,  under 
Colonel  Hilton,  proceeded  against  the  Norridsewock  Indians. 
But  upon  arriyinff  at  their  yillage,  it  was  found  deserted,  and  the 
Enslish  could  only  content  themselyes  with  burning  the  wigwams 
and  the  chapel  built  by  the  Jesuit,  Father  Balle.  The  g>yemor 
of  Canada  mduced  the  Indians  on  the  frontier  of  New  England 
to  remoye  to  Canada,  by  which  course,  he  attached  tiiem  by 
stronger  bonds  to  the  interests  of  the  IVench.  Although  both 
parties  made  preparations  for  offence  and  defence,  nothmg  oo- 
curred  until  April,  1706,  when  the  Indians  killed  a  number  of 
people  at  a  house  on  Oyster  riyer.  Goyemor  Dudley  kept  a 
yigUant  eye  upon  the  French  moyements  during  this  period,  and 
was  well  prepared  to  counteract  them. 

In  July,  1706,  Dudley  was  informed  that  a  party  of  the  enemy 
was  marching  towards  Piscataqua.  He  immediately  ordered  the 
people  of  that  place  to  keep  close  within  their  fortmcations,  and 
nad  the  militia  ready  to  assist  them.  Major  Hilton,  with  sixty 
men,  marched  forwurd  to  meet  the  enemy,  but  was  obliged  to 
return,  without  accomplishing  hb  object.  As  Major  Hilton  was 
dreaded  by  the  enemy,  on  account  of  his  brayery  and  actiyity, 
they  determined  to  get  rid  of  him,  if  possible.  For  this  purpose, 
his  house  was  constantly  watched,  and  at  one  time,  a  party  of 
mowers  was  attacked,  four  killed,  one  wounded,  and  three  taken 
captive.     Hilton,  howeyer,  eluded  his  foes;  and  in  the  winter  of 
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1707,  he  maroked  eastward,  and  in  the  ooone  of  hii  expedidott, 
killed  tweniy-ene  men^  and  took  two.  Consideimg  the  diffioalty 
of  getting  at  the  haunts  of  the  Indians,  this  was  a  iriompk  Terj 
kottoiabM  to  the  valiant  major. 

In  1707,  a  partj  of  French  M6hawks,  painted  red,  attacked 
seme  EngUshmen  who  were  hewing  timber,  near  Oyster  river. 
At  the  first  fire,  they  killed  seven  and  mortally  woonded  another. 
Chesley,  the  brave  English  commander,  kept  the  French  in 
oheok  fof  some  time;  bnt,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  was  slain, 
and  his  men  either  killed,  captured,  or  dispersed. 

Bat  a  more  serious  attack  was  made  upon  Haverhill,  in  Au- 
goal,  1708,  by  a  party  of  French  and  Indians,  sent  by  the  Mar- 
fois  de  Yandreoil,  governor  of  Canada,  to  attack  Portsmouth. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  the  army  of  French  and  Indians  started 
from  Canada.  The  Hurons  and  the  Mohawks  soon  found  pre- 
texts for  returning  home.  The  French  officers,  however,  accom- 
panied by  the  Algonquin  and  St.  Francis  Indians,  makii^g  collect- 
ively, a  body  of  about  two  hundred  men,  marched  between  three 
and  four  hundred  miles  through  the  woods  toNikipisique,  expectins 
to  be  joined  there  by  the  eastern  Indians.  Though  disappointed 
in  that  expectation,  they  went  forward,  and  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust, about  break  of  day,  surprised  the  town  of  Haverhill,  on 
Merrimack  river,  burned  several  houses,  and  plundered  the  rest. 
Mr.  Bolfe,  the  minister.  Captain  Wainwright,  and  between  thirty 
and  forty  persons  were  killed,  and  many  taken  prisoners.  The 
French  and  Indians  then  retreated,  without  attempting  to  prose- 
ente  the  objects  of  the  expedition  any  further. 

During  the  remainder  of  this  war,  the  Indians  ravaged  the 
frontiers  of  New  Eneland,  and  committed  their  customary  acts 
of  cruelty;  bnt  no  important  contest  between  them  and  the 
whites  is  recorded.  The  French  did  not  restrain  their  savage 
allies,  even  when  they  had  full  power  to  do  so;  and,  therefore, 
must  bear  their  fall  share  of  the  stigma  attached  to  such  deeds. 
When  peace  was  concluded  in  171o,  the  Indians  complied  with 
the  request  of  the  French,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  ^e 
colonists.  Thus  were  the  English  inhabitants  once  more  relieved 
from  the  terrors  of  savage  warfiEffe. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
loyewell's  war. 

The  contest  between  the  New  England  colonists  and  the  In- 
dianS;  which  begun  in  1722,  and  concluded  in  1725,  was  called 
"LovewelVs  War,"  from  Captain  John  Lovewell,  of  Dunstable, 
being  the  principal  English  commander  engaged  in  it.  Although 
the  English  had  purchased  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  they 
occupied,  the  Indians,  instigated  by  the  French,  would  not  ac- 
knowledge their  title.  The  colonial  government  were  anxious  to 
ayoid  a  war,  and  endeavored  to  setUe  the  difficulties  at  confer- 
ences held  between  the  two  parties.  NoUiing  would  satisfy  the 
Indians  but  a  complete  settlement  of  the  boundaries.  This  the 
English  governor,  Shute,  refused  to  effect,  and  the  parties  left 
the  conferences  with  embittered  feelings,  but  hostilities  did  not 
commence  immediately. 

The  most  influentisd  of  the  French  Jesuits,  who  were  among 
the  eastern  tribes,  was  Father  Ralle.  He  had  built  a  chapel  at 
Norridgewock,  and  lived  as  a  sort  of  chief  ruler  over  the  Indians 
of  that  village.  That  he  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment, and  took  every  occasion  to  excite  the  Indians  to  war 
against  the  English,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  papers  captured 
by  Colonel  Westbrook,  in  1722.  That  officer  was  despatched  to 
iforridgewock,  by  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  to  take  the 
Jesuit;  but  he  escaped. 

Ref;arding  this  as  a  new  aggression,  the  Indians  began  their 
hostibties  at  once.  An  attack  was  made  upon  Fort  George;  but 
it  failed.     In  revenge  for  this  disappointment,  the  Induins  at- 
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tacked  and  destroyed  the  town  of  Brunswick.  Massachusetts 
now  declared  war.  The  border  garrisons  were  increased,  and 
Lieutenant-govemor  Wentworth  was  active  and  unwearying  in 
his  efforts  to  place  them  in  an  efl&oient  condition.  One  hundred 
pounds  was  offered  for  every  Indian  scalp  which  should  be  pre- 
sented to  any  magistrate.  Dover  was  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
but  the  inhabitants  nearly  all  escaped  to  the  fort,  and  the  foe 
retreated. 

In  the  spring  of  1724,  Kingston  was  attacked,  and  four  per- 
sons captured,  one  of  whom  afterwards  made  his  escape.  At 
Oyster  Bay,  some  Indians  were  •  discovered  lurking  in  the  field 
of  Moses  Davis,  and  a  company  of  volunteers,  under  Abraham 
Renwick,  being  notified  of  the  fact,  they  hastened  to  the  place, 
and,  after  Davis  and  his  son  had  been  killed,  drove  the  Indians 
from  their  shelter,  with  the  loss  of  three  men.  The  remainder 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape. 

While  the  enemy  were  thus  active,  the  colonists  determined 
ou  an  expedition  against  the  Norridgcwock  Indians.  The  force 
which  proceeded  on  this  business,  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
eight  men  and  three  Mohawk  warriors,  and  was  commanded  by 
Captains  Harman  and  Moulton.  *'  They  came  upon  the  village/' 
says  Mr.  Drake,  "the  23d  of  August,  while  there  was  not  a  man 
in  arms  to  oppose  them.  They  had  left  forty  of  their  men  at 
Teconet  Falls,  which  is  now  within  the  town  of  Winslow,  upon 
the  Kennebec,  and  about  two  miles  below  Waterville  College, 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  English  had  divided 
themselves  into  three  squadrons:  eighty,  under  Harman,  pro- 
ceeded by  a  circuitous  route,  thinking  to  surprise  some  in  their 
corn  fields,  while  Moulton,  with  eighty  more,  proceeded  directly 
for  the  village,  which,  being  surrounded  by  trees,  could  not  be 
seen  until  they  were  close  upon  it.  All  were  in  their  wigwams, 
and  the  English  advanced  slowly  and  in  perfect  silence.  When 
pretty  near,  an  Indian  came  out  of  his  wigwam^  and,  accidently 
discovering  the  English,  ran  in  and  seized  his  gun,  and  giving 
the  war  whoop,  in  a  few  minutes  the  warriors  were  all  in  arms, 
and  advancing  to  meet  them.  Moulton  ordered  his  men  not  to 
fiire  until  the  Indians  had  made  the  first  discharge.  This  order 
was  obeyed,  and,  as  he  expected,  they  overshot  the  English,  who 
then  fired  upon  them,  in  their  turn,  and  did  great  execution. 
When  the  Indians  had  given  another  volley,  they  fled  with  great 
precipitation  to  the  river,  whither  the  chief  of  their  women  and 
children  had  also  fled  during  the  fight.  Some  of  the  English  pur- 
sued and  killed  many  of  them  in  the  river,  and  others  fell  to 
pillaging  and  burning  the  village.  Mogg  disdained  to  fly  with 
the  rest,  but  kept  possession  of  a  wigwam,  from  which  ho  fired 
upon  the  pillagers.     In  one  of  his  discharges;  he  killed  a  Mo- 
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bftwky  wliote  brother  obterring  it,  mahftd  upni  Mop  aad  kBM 
lum;  and  thus  ended  the  strife.  There  were  abooft  mxij  warriofli 
in  the  place,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  killed. 

«Th6  fjEunoua  Ralle  slmt  himself  up  in  his  h^ase^  from  wkieh 
he  fired  upon  the  English;  and,  hayinff  wounded  one,  LienAenani 
Jaqnes,  of  Newbury,  bust  open  the  door  and  shot  liim  throuh 
the  head;  although  Moulton  had  dven  orders  thai  none  ahovud 
kill  him.  He  had  an  English  boy  with  him,  about  fourteen 
years  old,  who  had  been  taken  some  time  before  from  the  fron- 
tiers, and  whom  the  English  reported  Rasle  was  about  to  kilL 
Great  brutality  and  ferocity  are  chargeable  to  the  English  in  this 
affiiir,  according  to  their  own  account;  such  as  killing  women  and 
children,  and  scalping  and  mangling  the  body  of  Father  Ralle/' 

The  great  reward  offered  for  scalps,  induced  one  John  Loye- 
well  to  raise  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  hunt  the  Indians.  On 
his  first  scout,  he  captured  one  Indian  and  got  one  scalp,  which 
he  brought  into  Boston  on  the  5th  of  January,  1725. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Lovewell  marched  a  third  time ; 
intending  to  attack  the  Tillages  of  Pigwacket,  oa  the  upper  part 
of  the  river  Saco,  which  had  been  the  reddenoe  of  a  finmidable 
tribe,  and  which  they  still  occasionally  inhabited.  His  compaiky 
at  this  time  consisted  of  forty-six,  including  a  chaplain  ana  sur- 

§eon;  two  of  them  proving  lione,  returned:  another  falling  sick, 
ley  halted,  and  biult  a  stockade  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the 
great  Ossapy  pond;  partly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sick 
man,  and  partly  for  a  place  of  retreat  in  case  of  any  misfortune. 
Here  the  surgeon  was  left  with  the  sick  man,  and  eight  of  the 
company  for  a  guard.  The  number  was  now  reduced  to  thirty- 
four,  ihirsuing  their  march  to  the  northward,  they  came  to  a 
pond,  about  twenty-two  miles  distant  from  the  fort,  and  encamped 
Dy  the  side  of  it.  Early  the  next  morning.  May  8th,  while  at 
their  devotions,  they  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  discovered  a 
single  Indian  standing  on  a  point  of  land,  which  runs  into  the 
pond,  more  than  a  mile  distant.  They  suspected  that  the  Indian 
was  placed  there  to  decoy  them,  and  that  a  body  of  the  enemy 
was  m  their  front.  A  consultation  being  held,  they  determined 
to  march  forward,  and  by  encompassing  the  pond,  to  gain  the 
place  where  the  Indian  stood;  and  that  they  might  be  ready  for 
action,  they  disencumbered  Uiemselves  of  their  paeks,  and  left 
them,  without  a  guard,  at  the  northeast  end  of  the  pond,  fai  a 
pitch  pne  plain,  where  the  trees  were  thin,  and  tiie  brakes^  al 
that  time  of  the  year,  small.  It  fauppcoied,  that  LoiveweU's 
march  had  crossed  a  carrying  plsoe,  by  which  two  paitlee  of  In* 
dians,  consisting  of  for^-one  men,  oommanded  by  Pteigas  and 
Wahwa,  who  had  beeii  scouting  down  Baoo  river,  were  retaniinff 
to  the  Icnrer  villsge  of  Pigwacket^  difltaiit  aboni  a  mile  and  a  hall 
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from  this  pond.  Having  fallen  on  his  track,  they  followed  it  till 
the  J  came  to  the  packs,  which  they  removed;  and  counting  them, 
found  the  nomber  of  his  men  to  be  less  than  their  own :  ihey, 
tiierefore,  placed  themselves  in  ambush,  to  attack  them  on  their 
return.  The  Indian  who  had  stood  on  the  point,  and  was  return- 
ing to  the  village,  by  another  path,  met  them,  and  received  their 
fire,  which  he  returned,  and  wounded  Lovewell  and  another  with 
small  shot.  laeutenant  Wyman  firing  again,  killed  him,  and 
they  took  his  scalp.  Seeing  no  other  enemy,  they  returned  to 
the  plaoe  where  they  had  len  their  packs,  and  while  they  were 
looking  for  them,  the  Indians  rose  and  ran  toward  them  with  a 
horrid  yelling.  A  smart  firing  commenced  on  both  sides,  it 
being  now  about  ten  of  the  clock.  Captain  Lovewell  and  eight 
more  were  killed  on  the  spot.  Lieutenant  Farwell  and  two 
others  were  wounded:  sevenJ  of  the  Indians  fell;  but,  being 
superior  i^  number,  they  endeavored  to  surround  the  party,  who, 
perceiving  their  intention,  retreated;  hoping  to  be  sheltered  by 
a  point  of  rocks  which  ran  into  the  pond,  and  a  few  large  pine 
trees  standing  on  a  sandy  beech.  In  this  forlorn  place  they  took 
their  station.  On  their  right  was  the  mouth  of  a  brook,  at  that 
time  unfordable ;  on  their  left  was  the  rocky  point;  their  front 
was  partly  covered  by  a  deep  bog  and  partly  uncovered,  and  the 
pond  was  in  their  rear.  The  enemy  galled  them  in  front  and 
flank,  and  had  them  so  completely  in  weir  power,  that  had  they 
made  a  prudent  use  of  their  advantage,  the  whole  company  must 
either  have  been  killed,  or  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion; 
being  destitute  of  a  mouthful  of  sustenance,  and  an  escape  being 
impracticable.  Under  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Wyman  they 
kept  up  their  fire,  and  showed  a  resolute  countenance  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day;  during  which,  their  chaplain,  Jonathan  Frie, 
Ensign  Robbins,  and  one  more,  were  mortally  wounded.  The 
Indians  invited  them  to  surrender,  by  holding  up  ropes  to  them, 
and  endeavored  to  intimidate  them  by  their  hideous  yells;  but 
they  determined  to  die,  rather  than  yield;  and  by  their  well 
directed  fire,  the  number  of  the  savages  was  thinned,  and  their 
cries  became  fiunter,  till,  just  before  night,  they  quitted  their 
advantageous  ground,  carrying  off  their  killed  and  wounded,  and 
leaving  the  dead  bodies  of  Lovewell  and  his  men  unscalped.  The 
shattered  remnant  of  this  brave  company,  collecting  themselves 
togetheri  found  three  of  their  number  unable  to  move  from  the 
spoty  eleven  wounded  but  able  to  march,  and  nine  who  had  re- 
ceived no  hurt  It  was  melancholy  to  leave  their  dying  com- 
panions behind,  but  there  was  no  possibility  of  removing  them. 
One  of  them.  Ensign  Robbins,  desired  them  to  lay  his  gun  by 
him  charged,  that  if  the  Indians  should  return  before  his  death, 
hb  might  be  able  to  kill  one  more.   After  the  rising  of  the  moon, 
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they  quitted  the  &tal  spot,  and  directed  their  march  toward  the 
fort,  where  the  surgeon  and  guard  had  been  left.  To  their  great 
surprise,  they  found  it  deserted.  In  the  beginning  of  the  action^ 
one  man,  (whose  name  has  not  been  thought  worthy  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,)  quitted  the  field,  and  fled  to  the  fori;  where, 
in  the  style  of  Job's  messengers,  he  informed  them  of  Lovewell's 
death,  and  the  defeat  of  the  whole  company;  upon  which,  they 
made  the  best  of  their  way  home;  leaving  a  quantity  of  bread 
and  pork,  which  was  a  seasonable  relief  to  the  retreating  survi- 
vors. From  this  place  they  endeavored  to  get  home.  Lieutenant 
Parwell,  and  the  chaplain,  who  had  the  journal  of  the  march  in 
his  pocket,  and  one  more,  perished  in  the  woods,  for  want  of 
dressing  for  their  wounds.  The  others,  after  enduring  the  most 
severe  hardships,  came  in,  one  after  another,  and  were  not  only 
received  with  joy,  but  were  recompensed  for  their  valor,  and  suf- 
ferings; and  a  generous  provision  was  made  for  the  widows  and 
ohildren  of  the  slain. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR  FROM   1754  TO   1759. 

After  the  peace,  concluded  between  France  and  England  in 
1748,  the  French,  excluded  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America,  designed  to  take  possession  of  the  country  further  west, 
and  for  this  purpose,  commenced  to  build  a  chain  of  forts  to  con- 
nect the  St.  Lawrence  ancf  the  Mississippi  rivers.  The  English, 
to  prevent  this  scheme  from  being  carried  into  action,  formed  an 
Ohio  company,  to  whom  a  considerable  extent  of  coxmtry  was 
granted  by  the  English  government.  Upon  hearing  of  this,  the 
governor  of  Canada  notified  the  governors  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  that  if  the  English  traders  came  upon  the  western 
territory,  they  would  be  seized  or  killed. 

This  menace  did  not  divert  the  Ohio  company  from  prosecut- 
ing its  design  of  surveying  the  country  as  far  as  the  fsdls  in  the 
Omo  river.  While  Mr.  Gist  was  miiing  that  survey  for  the 
company,  some  French  parties,  with  their  Indians,  seized  three 
British  traders,  snd  carried  them  to  Presque  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie, 
where  a  strong  fort  was  then  erecting.  The  British,  alarmed  at 
this  capture,  retired  to  the  Indian  towns  for  shelter;  and  the 
Twightwees,  resenting  the  violence  done  to  their  allies,  assem- 
bled, to  the  number  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred,  scoured  the 
woods,  and,  finding  three  French  traders,  sent  them  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  French  determined  to  persist;  built  a  strong  fort, 
about  fiifteen  miles  south  of  the  former,  on  one  of  the  branoheff 
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of  the  Ohio;  and  another  stilly  at  the  oonflnenoe  of  the  Ohio  and 
Wabache;  and  thns  completed  their  Ions  projected  communica- 
tion between  the  month  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  river  St  Law- 
rence. 

The  Ohio  company  complained  loudly  of  these  aggressions  on 
the  country  which  had  been  granted  to  it  as  part  of  the  territory 
of  Virginia:  Robert  Dinwiddie,  lieutenant  governor  of  that  co- 
lony, considered  the  encroachment  as  an  invasion  of  his  province, 
and  judged  it  bis  duty  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  thai 
the  French  should  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  designs,  which 
he  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  treaties  subsisting  between  the 
two  crowns.  This  service,  it  was  foreseen,  would  be  rendered 
Tery  fatiguing  and  hazardous  by  the  extensive  tract  of  country, 
almost  entirely  unexplored,  through  which  an  envoy  must  pass,  as 
well  as  by  the  hostile  dispositions  of  some  of  the  Indian  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  doubtful  attachments  of  others.  Uninviting,  how- 
ever, and  even  formidable,  as  it  was,  a  regard  to  the  intrinsic 
importance  of  the  territory  in  question,  with  extensive  views  into 
the  future  interest  of  the  American  colonies,  incited  an  enter- 
prising and  public  spirited  young  man  to  undertake  it.  Georqb 
Washington,  then  in  his  twenty-second  year,  instantly  engaged 
in  the  difficult  and  perilous  service.  Attended  by  one  person 
only,  he  set  out  from  Williamsburg  on  the  31st  of  October.  The 
season  was  uncommonly  severe,  and  the  length  of  his  journey 
was  above  four  hundred  miles,  two  hundred  of  which  lay  through 
a  trackless  desert,  inhabited  by  Indians.  On  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, he  arrived  at  Will's  creek,  then,  the  exterior  settlement 
of  the  English,  where  he  procured  euides  to  conduct  him  over 
the  Alleghany  mountains;  and,  luter  being  considerably  im- 
peded by  the  snow  and  high  water,  he,  on  the  22d,  reached  the 
mouth  of  Turtle  creek,  on  the  Mononffahela.  Pursuing  his  route, 
he  ascended  the  Alleghany  river,  and  at  the  mouth  of  French 
creek  found  the  first  fort  occupied  by  the  troops  of  France.  Pro- 
ceeding up  the  creek  to  another  fort,  he  was  received,  on  the 
12th  of  Deoember,  by  M.  Lagardier  de  St.  Pierre,  commanding 
officer  on  the  Ohio,  to  whom  he  delivered  the  letter  of  Governor 
Dinwiddie.  The  chief  officers  retired,  to  hold  a  council  of  war; 
and  Washington  seized  that  opportunity  of  taking  the  dimensions 
of  the  fort,  and  making  all  possible  observations. 

Having  received  a  written  answer  for  the  Virginia  govemori 
he  returned  to  Williamsburg.  The  answer  of  St.  Pierre  stated, 
that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  by  direction  of  the 
governor  general  of  Oanadi;  ihat  he  would  transmit  Governor 
Ilinwiddie's  letter  to  him;  and  that  to  his  orders  he  should  yield 
implicit  obedience. 
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Tba  conclusion  of  Washington's  expedition  is  tlius  described 
iff  himself,  in  his  journal : 

<'  Onr  horses  were  now  so  weak  and  feeble,  and  the  baggage 
80  heavy,  (as  wo  wore  obliged  to  provide  all  the  necessaries 
irhigh  the  journey  would  require,)  that  we  doubted  much  their 
p^Kforming  it.  Therefore,  myself  and  others,  except  the  drivers, 
who  were  obliged  to  tide,  gave  up  our  horses  for  packs,  to  assist 
aloqg  with  the  baggage.  I  put  myself  in  an  Indian  walking 
dfef99,  and  continued  with  them  three  days,  until  I  found  there 
WA3  DO  probability  of  their  getting  home  in  any  reasonable  time. 
The  hqrses  became  kas  able  to  travel  every  day ;  the  cold  in- 
ciKiMed  vei;y  fast;  and  the  roads  were  becoming  much  wcnrse  by 
a  deep  snow,  continually  fireesing :  therefore,  as  I  was  uneasy  to 
g^  haok,  to  make  repoirt  of  my  proceedings  to  his  honor  tiie 
governor,  I  determined  to  prosecute  my  journey,  the  nearest  way 
tUrough  the  woods,  on  foot. 

^>4coordingly,  I  left  Mr.  Yanbraam  in  charge  of  our  baggage, 
wij^h  money  and  directions  to  provide  necessaries  from  place  to 
place  for  themselves  and  horses,  and  to  make  the  most  conve- 
nient despatch  in  travelling. 
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"1  took  my  neeessary  papers,  pulled  off  m^  clothes,  and  tied 
myself  up  in  a  watch  coat.  Then,  with  gun  m  hand,  and  pock 
on  my  back,  in  which  were  my  papers  and  provisions,  I  set  out 
with  Mr.  Gist,  fitted  in  the  same  manner,  on  Wednesday,  the 
26th.  The  day  following,  jost  after  we  had  passed  a  place  called 
Murdering  town,  (where  we  intended  to  quit  the  path  and  steer 
across  the  country  for  Shanapin's  town,)  we  fell  in  with  a  party 
of  French  Indians,  who  had  laid  in  wait  for  us.  One  of  them 
fired  at  Mr.  Gist  or  me,  not  fifteen  steps  off,  but  fortunately 
missed.  We  took  this  fellow  into  custody,  and  kept  him  until 
about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  then  let  him  go,  and  walked  all  the 
remaining  part  of  the  night  without  making  any  stop,  that  we 
might  get  the  start,  so  £eu*  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  their  pur- 
suit the  next  day,  since  we  were  well  assured  they  would  follow 
our  track  as  soon  as  it  was  light.  The  next  day  we  continued 
travelling  until  quite  dark,  and  got  to  the  river  about  two  miles 
above  Shanapin's.  We  expected  to  have  found  the  river  frozen, 
but  it  was  not,  only  about  fifty  yards  from  each  shore.  The  ice, 
I  suppose,  had  broken  up  above,  for  it  was  driving  in  vast  quan- 
tities. 

"There  was  no  way  for  getting  over  but  on  a  raft,  which  we 
set  about,  with  but  one  poor  hatchet,  and  finished  just  after  sun 
Betting.  This  was  a  whole  day's  work :  we  next  got  it  launched, 
Uien  went  on  board  of  it,  and  set  off;  but,  before  we  were  half 
way  over,  we  were  jammed  in  the  ice,  in  such  a  manner,  that  we 
expected  every  moment  our  raft  to  sink,  and  ourselves  to  perish. 
I  put  out  my  setting  pole  to  try  to  stop  the  raft,  that  the  ioe 
might  pass  by,  when  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  threw  it  with  so 
much  violence  against  the  pole,  that  it  jerked  me  out  into  ten 
feet  water;  but  I  fortunately  saved  myself  by  catching  hold  of 
one  of  the  raft  logs.  Notwithstanding  all  our  efforts,  we  could 
not  get  to  either  shore,  but  were  obliged,  as  we  were  near  an 
island,  to  quit  our  raft  and  make  to  it. 

"The  cold  was  so  extremely  severe,  that  Mr.  Gist  had  all  his 
fingers,  and  some  of  his  toes  ft-ozen,  and  the  water  was  shut  up 
80  nard,  that  we  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  off  the  island  on 
the  ice  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  Mr.  Frazier's.  We  met 
here  with  twenty  warriors,  who  were  going  to  the  southward  to 
war;  but  coming  to  a  plaice  on  the  head  of  the  Great  Eanawa, 
where  they  found  seven  people  killed  and  scalped,  Tall  but  one 
woman  with  very  light  hair,)  they  turned  about  ana  ran  back, 
for  fear  the  inhabitants  should  rise  and  take  them  as  the  authors 
of  the  murder.  They  report,  that  the  bodies  were  lying  about 
the  house,  and  some  of  them  much  torn  and  eaten  by  the  hogs. 
By  the  marks  which  were  left,  they  say  they  were  French  In- 
dians of  the  Ottowa  nation,  &c.,  who  did  it 
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^  At  we  intended  to  like  konet  herei  wd  it  required  some 
time  to  ind  diem^  I  went  m>  about  three  miles  to  the  month  of 
Yohoganjy  to  visit  Queen  AHiqoi]^  who  had  expressed  great 
eonoem  that  we  had  passed  her  in  going  to  the  ibrt  I  made  her 
a  present  of  a  watch  ooat  and  a  bottle  of  rom,  which  latter  was 
tmmght  much  the  best  present  of  the  two. 

<<  Tuesday^  die  Ist  of  Januanr,  we  left  Mr.  Fraiier^s  housoi 
and  arrived  at  Mr.  Gisf  s,  at  Monongahela^  the  2d,  where  I 
bought  a  horse,  saddle,  &o.  The  6th,  we  met  seventeen  horses 
loaded  with  materials  and  stores  for  a  fort  at  the  forks  ct  Ohio, 
and  the  day  after,  some  families  goinff  out  to  settle.  This  day, 
we  arrived  at  WiUs's  Creek,  after  as  ^tiguins  a  journey  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  rendered  so  by  excessive  Dad  weather.  From 
the  1st  day  of  December  to  the  15th,  there  was  but  one  day  on 
which  it  £d  not  rain  or  snow  incessantly;  and  throughout  the 
whole  journey,  we  met  with  nothing  but  one  continued  series  of 
eold,  wet  weather,  which  occasioned  very  uncomfortable  lodgings, 
especially  after  we  had  quitted  our  tent,  which  was  some  screen 
from  the  inclemency  of  it. 

''On  the  11th,  I  got  to  Belvoir,  where  I  stopped  one  day  to 
take  necessary  rest;  and  then  set  out  and  arrived  in  Williams- 
burff  the  16th,  when  I  waited  upon  his  honor  the  governor,  with 
the  letter  I  had  brou^t  from  the  French  commandant,  and  to 

E*ve  an  aoeount  of  the  success  of  my  proceedings.  This  I  beg 
live  to  do  by  offering  the  foreffoing  narrative,  as  it  contains  the 
most  remarkable  occurrences  which  happened  in  my  journey.^' 

The  answer  from  the  French  commandant  brought  by  Wash- 
ington, was  Uie  signal  for  active  measures.  A  regiment  was 
immecUately  raised  fbr  the  service  by  the  government  of  Virgi- 
nia, and  George  Washington,  who  was  appointed  lieutenant-colo- 
nel, marched,  in  April,  1754,  for  the  Great  Meadows,  lyiuff 
within  the  disputed  territory.  Hearing  that  the  French  had 
erected  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahelay 
he  judged  that  this  was  a  hostile  movement;  and,  availing  him- 
sdf  of  the  offered  guidance  of  Indians,  Washington  marched, 
with  his  detachment,  to  the  Great  Meadows,  where  he  surprised 
a  French  detachment,  and  captured  the  whole  of  it. 

At  the  Great  Meadows,  Washington  built  Fort  Necessity. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  surrounding  it  with  a  ditch,  about 
fifteen  hundred  F^noh  and  Indians,  under  command  of  M.  de 
Villiers,  appeared  and  oommenced  a  furious  attack.  The  defence 
was  maintained  with  braveiy  from  ton  in  the  morning  until  dark, 
when  Be  Villiers  demandea  a  pvlev,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
night  the  garrison  capitulated.  Washington  and  his  men  were 
permitted  to  inarch  out  without  molestation,  and  with  the  honors 
of  war.    In  this  attaok;  it  is  supposed|  the  French  oommander 
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lo8t  two  hnndred  men,  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
gillant  ganrison  was  onjj  fifij-eight  men  killed  and  wounded. 

The.  EngUsh  efeetech  A  fort  on  Wills'  creek  soon  after  this 
Aur,  and  x&ade  e^tt^nsfre  prepal^ons  for  the  Miraggle  irtiieh 
Aemed  impending.  A  union  of  the  colonies  y/hUB  rmlled,  for 
fnrposes  or  offence  add  defenee,  and^  the  fHeoda^ip  of  a  portioki 
<tf  the  Six  Na^on#  sectU'ed.  !rat  the  distentions  of  the  oolonikl 
^^emments  caused  the  union  to  be  rejected,  and  the  war  Wtt 
left  to  the  prosecution  of  the  British  troops  and  such  aid  as  each 
colony  might  ehobse  to  offer. 

la  the  ilorth,  ahout  edz  hundred  Indians  invaded  Boosack,  and 
hurlied  and  plundered  without  mercy.  The  Scatecook  tdbe  in- 
stigsited  the  Orondoeks  and  o^ers  to  this  invasion.  Some  of 
ihoiF  lilies  were  descended  from  the  Connecticut  river  Indian^ 
who  iMe  drawn  from  their  oountry  in  Philip's  war.  Major 
Qea«^  Winslow  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  eastern^ 
#ibes  immediately  previouflr  to  the  invasion. 

Eariy  in  1755,  (General  iftnlddoek,  with  a  respectable  body  <^ 
British  troops^  arrived  in  America;  and  a  convendoil  of  the  oolo- 
ilial  govemokw  #ar  held  ill  Tirginiay  at  his  request,  to  fix  the 
plan  of  military  opefatkms.  tlvee  expeditions  W^re  designed, 
one  against  Fort  Duquesne,  at  the  junction  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Honongahela,  to  be  conducted  by  General  Braddock ;  the  secondi 
an  attempt  on  the  fort  at  Niagara,  to  be  conducted  by  Governor 
Shirley;  and  the  third,  an  attempt  to  capture  Orown  Point,  to 
be  executed  by  the  militia  of  the  northern  colonies. 

Ckneral  Braddock  might  have  entered  upon  action  early  in  the 
spring;  but  the  contractors  for  the  army  not  seasonably  provid- 
ing a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions,  nor  a  competent  number 
ci  wagcms,  tixt  the  expedition,  the  troops  could  not  be  put  in  mo- 
tion until  June.  On  the  10th  of  that  month,  the  general  began 
his  march  from  a  post  on  Wills'  creek,  at  the  head  of  about 
twmty-two  hundred  men.'  The  additional  delay  that  must  be 
oecasknied  in  opening  a  road  tiirough  an  extremely  rough  ooun« 
fry,  with  aa  apprehension  of  a  leinforcement  of  Fort  Duquesne, 
induced  a  resolution  to  hasten  the  march  of  a  part  of  the  army 
to  &e  point  of  destination.  The  general,  at  the  head  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  s^scted  from  the  deferent  oorps,  with  ten  pieoeHf 
of  cannon  and  the  neceesaxy  ammunition  and  provisions,  marched 
forward;  leaving  the  rendue  of  the  army  under  the  oommand  of 
Colonel  Dunbar,  to  follow,  with  all  the  heavy  baggage,  by  slow 
and  easy  marches.  Such,  however,  were  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary impediments,  that  Braddock  did  not  reach  the  Monongahela 
until  the  8th  of  July.  The  next  day  he  expected  to  invest  Fort 
Duquesne;  and  in  the  morning  made  a  disposition  of  his  foroes 
ooUKonnaUy  to  thai  expectation.    His  van,  composed  of  three 
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hundred  Britisb  regulars,  was  commanded  bj  Lieatcnant-colonel 
Gage,  and  he  followed,  at  some  distance,  with  the  artillery  and 
main  body  of  the  army,  divided  into  small  columns. 

Colonel  Dunbar  was  then  nearly  forty  miles  behind  him.  Thia 
circumstance  alone  evidently  required  caution.  But  the  nature 
of  the  country  over  which  the  troops  were  to  be  conducted,  and 
the  character  of  the  enemy  to  be  encountered,  rendered  drcam- 
spection  indispensably  necessary.  The  general  was  cautioned  by 
Washington,  of  the  sources  of  danger,  and  advised  to  advance  in 
his  front  the  provincial  troops  in  his  army,  consisting  entirely  of 
independent  and  ranging  companies,  to  scour  the  woods  and  guard 
against  an  ambuscade;  out  he  thought  too  contemptuously  both 
of  the  enemy  and  of  the  provincials,  to  follow  that  salutary  advice. 
Heedless  of  danger,  he  pressed  forward;  the  distance  of  seven 
miles  still  intervening  between  his  army  and  the  anticipated 
place  of  action.  At  this  unsuspicious  moment,  in  an  open  wood, 
thick  set  with  high  grass,  his  front  was  attacked  by  an  unseen 
enemy.  The  van  was  thrown  into  some  confusion;  but  the 
general  having  ordered  up  the  main  body,  and  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  enemy  having  fallen,  the  attack  was  suspended,  and 
the  assailants  were  supposed  to  be  dispersed.  The  attack,  how- 
ever, was  renewed  with  increased  fury;  the  van  feU  back  on  the 
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nudn  body;  and  the  whole  annj  was  thrown  into  confusion. 
The  general,  if  deficient  in  other  military  virtues,  was  not  desti- 
tute of  courage;  but,  at  this  embarrassing  moment,  personal 
yalof  tfftrded  a  veiy  inadequate  security.  An  instant  retarea^ 
«r  a  rajM  diarge  without  observance  of  military  rules,  seems  tb 
have  bem  imperatively  necess»ry;  but  fleither  o(  these  eitpe^ 
dients  was  ado]^^  The  general,  under  an  incessant  and  galling 
lire,  Biade  every  possible  etiert^n  to  form  his  broken  troops  ofl 
the  very  ground  where  they  were  first  attacked ;  but  his  efforts 
were  mdtless.  Every  officer  on  horseback,  excepting  Colonel 
Washington,  who  ^ras  aid-de-camp  to  the  commander-ifi-chief, 
was  either  killed  or  wounded.  After  an  action  of  three  hours, 
Oeneral  Braddock,  under  whom  three  hcMTses  had  been  killed, 
received  a  mortal  wound;  and  his  troops  fled>  in  extreme  dismay 
and  confusion.  The  provincials,  who  were  funong  the  last  to 
leave  the  field,  formed  after  the  action  by  the  prudent  valor  of 
Washington,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  regulars.  The  ddbai 
was  entire.  Of  eighty-five  officers,  sixty-four  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  about  half  the  privates.  The  defeated  army  fled 
pecipitately  to  the  camp  of  Dunbar,  where  Braddock  exfHred  d 
his  wounds.  The  British  troops  were  soon  after  msrobed  ttf 
Philadelphia,  where  they  went  into  winter  quarters. 

In  August  of  this  year^  General  William  Johnson,  with  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  men,  English  and  Mohawks,  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point. 
Havinff  pitched  his  camp  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George,  he 
learned  that  a  large  body  of  French  and  Indians  was  advanciiig 
towards  him  from  Ticonderoga.  The  Baron  Diesbiu,  lately  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  French  forces,  hearing  of  die  intended 
expedition  against  Crown  Point,  resolved  to  prevent  it  by  • 
counter  movement.  He  embarked  at  Crown  Pointy  with  two 
tiionsand  men,  and  landing  at  South  Bay,  marched  fbr  Fort  Ed- 
ward, which  had  been  built  by  Ihe  EogHsh  a  short  time  previousi 
But  the  Canadians  and  Indians  were  opposed  to  attaclang  i»  re^ 
gnkrly  furnished  fortress,  and  Bieskau  changed  his  route  and 
marched  against  the  eamn  of  Johnson.  T^  Eng^h  general 
heard  of  his  approach,  and  sent  out  Colonel  Sphratm  WiUioaw 
with  twelve  hundred  men,  to  meet  hink  The  baron's  skill  wa# 
dLq>layed  m  his  arranffcment  to  receive  ihia  detachment  KeejK 
lag  the  regulan  with  him  in  the  centre,  the  Caaadiand  aifd^fik 
diaas  were  ordered  to  advaaee  through  the  woods  upon  &9  rights 
and  left,  so  as  to  enclose  the  eneoiy.  The  Mohawk  seeutS' of  tiiW 
Soglishy  jj^v^ted  ike  full  sucoesa  of  this  dedgn;  bu^  m^  the 
enemy  u^pioached  thev  were  so  hotly  reeeived>  and  suteed  MOiV 
a^  teiril^  loesy  that  they  nad*  a^  preeifdtata  reMoi    €M#Ml( 
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Williams  was  among  the  slain.  Hendrick,  the  celebrated  Mo- 
hawk chief,  with  a  number  of  his  Indians  died  fighting  bravely. 

After  this  success,  Dieskau  pressed  on  to  encounter  the  main 
body  of  the  English,  who  had  erected  a  breastwork  and  made 
other  preparations  for  an  attack.  The  regular  French  troops 
made  the  central  assault  upon  the  breastwork,  and  the  Cana- 
dians and  Indians  attacked  the  flanks.  The  English  determined 
upon  a  desperate  defence;  and  as  soon  as  their  cannon  began  to 
play  upon  the  enemy,  they  forced  the  French  general  to  order  a 
retreat,  and  his  troops  retiring  in  confusion,  were  attacked  in  the 
rear  and  almost  dispersed.  Their  rout  was  completed  by  the 
arrival  of  two  hundred  New  Hampshire  militia,  under  Captain 
McGinnes.  Dieskau,  dangerously  wounded,  was  taken  prisoner. 
Captain  McGinnes  fell  in  the  attack.  This  repulse  revived  the 
spirits  of  the  colonists;  but  the  success  was  not  improved,  and 
Shirley's  expedition  against  Niagara  failed  for  want  of  concert 
and  rapidity  in  making  preparations. 

The  campaign  of  1756  began  with  vigorous  preparations  for 
various  expeditions.  Baron  Dieskau  had  been  succeeded  by  the 
bold  and  skilful  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  whose  movements  antici- 
pated those  of  the  English  generals.    On  the  10th  of  August,  he 
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approaehed  Fort  Ontario,  with  more  than  fiye  thoiuand  regnlany 
Cfanadians,  and  Indians.  Haying  made  the  necessary  £sposi- 
tionsi  he  opened  the  tr^diea  on  the  12thy  at  midnight,  with 
thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  besides  seyeral  brass  mortars  and 
howitsers.  The  garrison  having  fired  away  all  their  shelb  and 
ammunition,  Colonel  Mercer,  Sie  commanding  officer,  ordered 
the  cannon  to  be  spiked  up,  and  crossed  the  river  to  Little  Os- 
wego Fort,  without  the  lose  of  a  single  man.  The  enemy,  taking 
immediate  possession  of  the  deserted  fort,  began  to  fire  from  it, 
which  was  kept  up  without  intermission.  About  four  miles  and 
a  half  up  the  river  was  Fort  George,  the  defence  of  which  was 
eommitted  to  Colonel  Schuyler.  On  the  abandonment  of  the 
fint  fort  by  Colonel  Mercer,  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  of 
Us  men  had  joined  Colonel  Schuyler,  in  the  intention  of  having 
^  intercourse  between  his  fort  and  that  to  which  their  own  com- 
pander retreated;  but  a  body  of  twenty-five  hundred  Canadians 
%lftd  Indiaitf  boldly  swam  across  the  river,  in  the  night  between 
&e  ISth  and  14th,  and  cut  oJET  that  communication.  On  the 
Idih,  Colonel  Mercer  was  killed  by  a  cannon  baU.  The  garrison, 
deprived  of  their  comnaander,  yrho  wfts  ^^  officer  of  courage  and 
experience,  frustrated  in  their  hope  of  aid,  and  destitute  of  a 
cover  to  their  fort,  demanded  a  capitulation  on  the  following  day, 
aad  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  They  were  the  regiments 
of  Shiriey  and  Pepperell,  and  amounted  to  fourteen  hundred  men. 
The  conditions,  required  and  acceded  to,  were,  that  they  should 
be  exempted  firom  plunder;  conducted  to  Montreal;  and  treated 
wiUi  humanity.    No  sooner  was  Montcalm  in  possession  of  the 

ij  two  forts  at  Oswego,  than,  with  admirable  policy,  he  demolished 

them  in  the  presence  of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  whose 

j  ooon^  they  had  been  erected,  and  whose  jealousy  they  had 

I  elicited.    This  event  entirely  disconcerted  the  English  plan  of 

operations,  and  they  attempted  nothing  further  during  the  year. 

I  Fort  Granby,  on  the  confines  of  Pennsylvaoia,  was  surprised 

by  a  par^  of  French  and  Indians,  who  made  the  garrison  pri- 
soners. Instead  of  scalping  the  captives,  they  loaded  them  with 
floor,  and  drove  them  into  captivity.  The  Indians  on  the  Ohio 
haying  killed  above  one  thousand  <€  the  inhabitants  of  the  west- 
ern frontiers,  were  soon  ehastised  with  military  vengeance.  Co- 
lonel Armstrong,  with  a  party  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  pro- 
vincials, marched  from  Fort  Armstronff,  which  had  been  bulH 
on  the  Juniata  river,  about  one  hundred  ^d  fifty  miles  west  of 
Pliikde^>hia,  to  Kittaning,  an  Indian  town,  ihe  rendeavoos  ef 
tkoae  mufdering  Indians,  and  destroyed  k.  detain  Jacobs,  it% 
Indian  chief,  defended  himself  through  loop  holes  of  his  log 
house.  The  Indians  refasing  the  quarter  whicn  was  offered  Uiem. 
OiloD^l  Avms^ong  ordered  their  houses  to  be  set  on  fiie;  aoa 
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many  of  tbe  Indians  were  suffocated  and  burnt;  others  were  shot 
in  attempting  to  reach  the  river.  The  Indian  captain,  his  squaWi 
and  a  boy  csuled  the  King's  Son,  were  shot  as  they  were  getting 
out  of  the  window,  and  were  all  scalped.  It  was  computed,  that 
between  thirty  and  forty  Indians  were  destroyed.  Eleven  Eng- 
lish prisoners  were  released. 

Lord  Loudoun,  the  English  commander-in-chief,  made  con- 
siderable exertion  to  raise  a  sufficient  force  to  carry  out  his  de- 
si^s;  but  he  directed  all  his  disposable  force  a^inst  Louisbourg, 
which  was  found  to  be  almost  impregnable,  while  Montcalm  was 
active  in  another  quarter.  The  general  inefficiency  of  this  com- 
mander was  made  manifest  by  his  career.  Thus  far,  he  had 
effected  nothing. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  availing  himself  of  the  absence  of 
the  principal  part  of  the  British  force,  advanced  with  an  army  of 
nine  thousand  men,  and  laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Henry.  The 
garrison  at  this  fort  consisted  of  between  two  and  three  thousand 
regulars,  and  its  fortifications  were  strong  and  in  very  good  order. 
For  the  farther  security  of  this  important  post,  General  Webb 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Edward  with  an  army  of  four  thousand 
men.  The  French  commander,  however,  urged  his  approaohefl 
with  such  vigor,  that^  within  six  days  after  the  investment  of 
the  fort^  Colonel  Monroe,  the  commandant,  after  a  spirited  le- 
sistaneci  surrendered  bj  4»pitulatioi^.    The  garrison  was  to  be 
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allowed  tlie  honors  of  war,  and  to  be  protected  agamst  the  In- 
dians  until  within  the  reach  of  Fort  Edward;  hut  no  sooner  had 


the  soldiers  left  the  place,  than  the  Infiaw  i&  tlkd  ¥t&kA  nrnj^ 
disregarding  the  8dpnlalK%  fell  npoB  Aemy  a&d  ceauutfeed  Ae 
most  cmel  ontragjoa 

Whether  Montoahn  cdnid  kaiw  prevwnted  tlicse  craeltiei,  fa  m 
qnestioa  upon  which  historians  differ.  It  seems  dial  the  Indiana 
senrod  in  this  expe<fition,te  the  promise  of  plunder;  and  bekig 
jfferented  from  plnnderinff  by  the  terms  granted  the  gamsouy 
they  retolyed  to  yiolafe  i£em.  Accordin^y^  they  strip^  Ilia 
isanned  Bnglish^  and  murdered  all  who  made  any  resislaiice. 
CHit  of  two  hundred  men  in  the  New  Hampshire  regiment,  whiA 
fanned  the  rear,  eiffhty  were  killed  or  taken.  The  acknowledged 
iifartiies  of  Montcalm  should  create  a  piesumptkii  m  his  fkYfxCp 
cnly  to  be  remoyed  by  clear  proof  of  his  guilt 

Thk  erent  aroused  the  colonists  to  msh  exetrtiooi.  The  da* 
tails  Gi  the  massacre  w^ere  exaggerated,  and  the  haired  of  the 
French  and  their  savage  allies  greatly  increased.  Nineteen  hun- 
dred men,  under  Colonel  Stanwix,  were  ordered  for  the  jffoteo- 
ti«a  of  the  western  frontiers.  Troops  were  raised  in  all  quarters^ 
and  early  in  1758,  General  Abercrombie  could  command  the 
services  of  fifty  thousand  men — ^the  largest  army  yet  seen  in  the 
colonies.  Three  expeditions  were  projected;  one  against  Louis- 
bourg,  another  against  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Pomt,  and  the 
third  against  Fort  Duquesne. 

Louisbourg  was  captured  by  th^  English  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Boscawen,  and  the  land  force,  under  General  Amherst,  after  a 
seige  extendingfirom  the  2d  of  June  until  the  26th  of  Jtdy.  The 
Chevalier  de  Druoourt,  with  about  three  thousand  men,  de- 
fended the  place  until  it  was  but  a  mass  of  ruins.  This  was  con- 
sidered the  most  important  triumph  of  the  war. 

The  army  destined  for  the  atta^  upon  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
P<nnt,  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  attended  by  a  formid- 
able train  of  artillery,  and  was  commanded  bv  (General  Abercrom- 
bie. Crossing  Lake  George  on  the  5th  of  July,  Aberonmibie 
directed  his  first  operations  against  Ticonderoga.  In  marching 
thioogb  the  woods,  the  columns  became  ^tang^ed  with  each 
other.  Lord  Howe,  at  the  head  of  the  right  centre  oolumui  fell 
in  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  and  attacked  it  wiUi 
siudi  vigor  as  to  kill,  capture,  or  disperse  the  whole  cl  it.  Lord 
Howe  fell  at  the  first  fi^.  An  ill-judffed  assault  wub  soon  i^r 
made  upon  Ticonderoga,  but  such  had  been  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  French  and  Indians,  that  the  EiMelfah  wne  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  twenty-five  hundred  men  kifled  and  wounded.  ISie 
loBi  of  the  enemy  was  inconsiderable. 

The  reduction  of  Fort  Duquesne  waa  iha  next  object  aeoom- 
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plished.  General  Forbes,  to  whom  this  enterprise  was  entrusted, 
had  marched  early  in  July  from  Philadelphia  at  the  head  of  the 
8nny  destined  for  the  expedition ;  but,  such  delays  were  expe- 
rienced, it  was  not  until  September  that  the  Virginia  regulars, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Washington,  were  commanded  to  join 
the  British  troops  at  Ray's  town.  Before  the  army  was  put  in 
motion.  Major  Grant  was  detached  with  eight  hundred  men, 
partly  British  and  partly  provincials,  to  reconnoitre  the  fort  and 
the  adjacent  country.  Having  invited  an  attack  from  the  French 
garrison,  this  detachment  was  surrouoded  by  the  enemy;  and 
after  a  brave  defence,  in  which  three  hundred  men  were  killed 
and  wounded.  Major  Grant  and  nineteen  other  officers  were  taken 
prisoners.  General  Forbes  with  the  main  army,  amounting  to 
at  least  eight  thousand  men,  at  length  moved  forward  from  Ray's 
town;  but  did  pot  reach  Fort  Duquesne  until  late  in  November. 
On  the  eveping  preceding  his  arrival,  the  French  garrison,  de- 
serted by  their  Indians,  and  unequal  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
place  against  so  formidable  an  army,  had  abandoned  the  fort^  and 
escaped  in  boats  down  the  Ohio.  The  English  now  took  posses- 
sion of  that  important  fortress,  and,  in  compliment  to  the  popular 
minister,  called  it  Pittsburg.  No  sooner  was  the  British  flag 
erected  on  it,  than  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Ohio  Indians  came 
in,  and  made  tkeir  submission  to  the  English.    General  Forbes, 
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haring  concluded  treaties  with  those  natiyeSy  left  a  ffamson  of 
provinciab  in  the  fort,  and  built  a  blockhouse  near  Loyal  Han- 
nan  ;  but,  worn  out  with  fatigue^  he  died  before  he  could  reach 
Philadelphia. 

While  the  entrenchments  of  Abercrombie  endoeed  him  in 
security,  M.  de  Montcalm  was  active  in  harrassing  the  frontiers, 
and  in  detaching  parties  to  attack  the  convoys  of  the  English. 
Two  or  three  convoys  having  been  cut  oJET  by  Uiese  parties,  Major 
Rogers  and  Major  Putnam  made  excursions  from  Lake  George  to 
intercept  them.  The  enemy,  apprized  of  their  movements,  had 
sent  out  the  French  partizan  Molang,  who  had  laid  an  ambuscade 
for  them  in  the  woods.  While  proceeding  in  single  file  in  three 
divisions,  as  Major  Putnam,  who  was  at  the  he^l  of  the  first, 
was  coming  out  of  a  thicket,  the  enemy  rose,  and  with  discordant 
veils  and  whoops  attacked  the  right  of  his  division.  Surprised, 
but  not  dismayed,  he  halted,  returned  the  fire,  and  passed  the 
word  for  the  other  divisions  to  advance  for  his  support.  Perceiv- 
ing it  would  be  impracticable  to  cross  the  creek,  he  determined 
to  maintain  his  ground.  The  officers  and  men,  animated  by  his 
example,  behaved  with  great  bravery.  Putnam's  fusee  at  length 
missing  fire,  while  the  muzzle  was  presented  against  the  breast 
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of  a  large  and  well  proportioned  Indian;  this  warrior,  with  a  tre- 
mendoos  war  whoop,  instantlj^  ^rang  forward  with  his  lifted 
hatchet,  and  oompelled  him  le  jwmnder,  and,  having  disarmed 
him  and  honnd  him  fast  to  a  treii,  mtumed  to  the  battle.  The 
enemy  were  at  last  drivw  ftem  the  field,  leavins  their  dead 
behind  them;  Putnam  wai  notied  hj  the  Lidian  who  had  made 
him  prisoner,  and  carried  to  the  plaoe  where  they  were  to  encamp 
that  night.  Besides  many  ontmces,  they  inflicted  a  deep  wonnd 
with  a  tomahawk  upon  his  left  <meek.  It  being  determined  to 
roast  him  alive,  they  led  him  into  a  dark  Ibrest,  stripped  him 
naked,  bound  him  to  a  tcee,  piled  oombustiUee  at  a  small  dis- 
tance in  a  circle  nmnd  him,  and,  with  horrid  screams,  set  the 
piles  on  fire.  In  the  instant  of  an  expected  iaunolation,  Molang 
rushed  through  the  crowd,  scattered  the  burning  brands,  and  un- 
bound the  victim.  The  next  day  Major  Putnam  was  allowed 
his  moccasins,  and  permitted  to  march  without  carrying  any 
pack;  at  night  the  party  arrived  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the  pnsonci 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  French  guard.  After  having 
been  examined  by  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  he  was  conducted 
to  Montreal  by  a  French  offioer,  who  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
indulgence  and  humanity.  The  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac 
affording  occasion  for  an  exchange  of  prison^s,  Major  Putnam 
was  set  at  liberty. 

During  these  important  military  operations,  the  French  incited 
the  eastern  Indians  to  begin  hostilities,  but  their  attacks  were 
repulsed,  by  ihe  vigilance  and  activity  of  Governor  Pownall. 
The  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnston,  and  other  aeents,  concluded  a  treaty  in  October, 
with  nearly  all  the  powerfiu  tribes  of  the  territory  between  the 
Apalachian  mountams  and  the  lakes.  As  the  French  depended 
upon  the  support  of  diese  Indians,  to  maintain  their  western  gar- 
risons, this  treaty  weakened  them  so  much,  that  they  succes- 
sively fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

In  1759,  General  Amherst  succeeded  Abercrombie  as  oom- 
mander-in-ohief  of  the  English  forces.  The  great  project  of  the 
immediate  conquest  of  Canada  was  then  formed.  Three  power- 
ful armieS;  under  the  command  of  Amherst,  Wolfe,  and  Prideaux. 
were  to  enter  Canada  about  the  same  time.  We  shall  not  detail 
the  events  which  led  to  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  Indians  were  employed  by  the  French  tip  to  the  latest 
hour  of  their  authorily  in  North  America;  and  the  English  also 
seoored  the  services  of  a  strong  body  of  them^  to  form  part  of  the 
army  of  General  Prideaux. 

In  prooeontion  of  the  enterprise  against  Niagara,  General  Pri* 
deanx  had  embarked  with  an  army  on  Lake  Ontario;  and  on  the 
6th  of  July,  landed  without  qppodti<m  within  about  three  miles 
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from  the  forty  whioh  lie  inyested  in  form.  While  directmff  the 
operations  of  the  siege,  he  was  killed  bj  the  bursting  of  a  cohom^ 
and  the  command  devolyed  on  Sir  William  Johnson.  That  gen- 
eraly  prosecuting  with  judgment  and  yigor  the  plan  of  his  prede- 
oessor,  pushed  the  attack  of  Niagara  with  such  intrepidity,  as 
soon  brought  the  besiegers  within  a  himdred  yards  of  the  covered 
^ay.  Meanwhile,  the  French,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  losing 
a  post,  which  was  a  key  to  their  interior  empire  in  America,  had 
collected  a  large  body  of  regular  troops,  from  the  neighborinff 
garrisons  of  Detroit,  Venango,  and  Presque  Isle,  with  which  and 
a  party  of  Indians  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  raise  the  siege. 
Apprized  of  their  intention  to  hazard  a  battle.  General  Johnson 
ordered  his  light  infantry,  supported  by  some  grenadiers  and 
regular  foot,  to  take  post  between  the  cataract  of  Niagara  and 
ihe  fortress;  placed  the  auxiliary  Indians  on  his  flai3:s;  and, 
together  with  this  preparation  for  an  eng^ement,  took  effectual 
measures  for  securing  his  Imes,  and  bridling  the  garrison.  About 
nine  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Julv,  the  enemy  appeared, 
and  the  horrible  sound  of  the  war  whoop  from  the  hostile  Indians 
was  the  signal  of  battle.  The  French  charged  with  great  im- 
petuosity, but  were  received  with  firmness;  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  were  completely  -routed.  This  battle  decided  the  fate  of 
Niagara.  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  next  morning,  sent  a  trum- 
pet to  the  French  commandant;  and  in  a  few  hours  a  capitula- 
tion was  signed.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and 
seven  men,  were  to  march  out  with  the  honors  of  war,  to  be  em- 
barked on  the  lake,  and  carried  to  New  York;  and  the  women 
and  children  were  to  be  carried  to  Montreal.  The  reduction  of 
Niagara  effectually  cut  off  the  communication  between  Canada 
and  Louisiana. 

At  this  last  period  of  the  war,  the  St.  Francis  Indians  suffered 
severely  for  their  cruelty  and  perfidy.  This  tribe  was  notoriously 
attached  to  the  French,  and  had,  for  near  a  century,  harrassed 
the  frontiers  of  New  England,  barbarously  and  indiscriminately 
killing  persons  of  all  ages  and  of  each  sex,  when  there  was  not 
the  least  suspicion  of  their  approach.  Captain  Kennedy,  bavins 
been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  these  Indians,  was  made  a  pri- 
soner by  them,  with  his  whole  party.  To  chastise  them  for  this 
outrage.  General  Amherst  ordered  Major  Bobert  Bogers  to  take 
a  detachment  of  two  hundred  men,  and  proceed  to  Misisque  bay, 
and  to  march  thence  and  attack  their  settlements  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  In  pursuance  of  these  ordersy 
he  set  out  on  the  13th  of  September  with  the  detachment  for  St. 
Francis,  and  on  the  twenty-second  day  after  his  departure,  in  the 
evening,  he  came  in  sisht  of  the  Indian  town  St.  Francis.  At 
eight  in  the  evening,  he,  with  a  lieutenant  and  ensigni  recon- 
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noilwd  1fc6  town;  aady  tuding  the  Indians  '<i&  It  high  froHo  or 
datiise,'^  i^tomed  to  his  Jp^Lrhr  at  two,  and  at  three  marched  it 
inihin  iye  hundred  yards  of  the  town,  where  he  lightened  the 
men  of  their  padu,  and  formed  them  for  the  attaok.  At  half  an 
hour  before  snnme  he  surprised  the  town,  when  the  Indians  were 
all  fast  asleep,  and  destroyed  most  of  them.  A  few,  who  were 
makine  tiieir  escape  by  taking  to  the  water,  were  pursued,  and 
both  they  and  their  boats  were  sunk.  A  little  after  sunrise. 
Major  Roberts  set  fire  to  all  their  houses,  except  three,  in  which 
there  was  com,  which  he  reserved  for  the  use  of  his  men.  A 
Bumber  of  Indians,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  cellars 
and  lofts  of  their  houses,  were  consumed  in  the  fire.  By  about 
seven  in  the  morning,  the  afiair  was  completed.  Two  hundred 
Indians,  at  least,  were  killed,  and  twenty  of  their  women  and 
children  taken  prisoners.  Five  only  of  the  last,  two  Indian  boys 
and  three  Indian  girls,  Rogers  brought  away,  leaving  the  rest 
to  their  liberty.  He  likewise  retook  five  English  captives,  whom 
he  also  took  under  his  care.  Of  his  party.  Captain  Ogden  was 
badly  wounded,  six  men  were  slightly  wounded,  and  one  Stock- 
bridge  Indian  was  killed. 

The  war  was  virtually  concluded  by  the  fell  of  Quebec,  in 
1759.  The  Indians  knew  their  weakness,  and  would  not  main- 
tain a  contest  against  the  bverpowering  force  the  Eofflish  now 
had  in  the  field,  and,  therefore^  the  greater  portion  of  tnem  came 
and  made  peace,  or  according  to  their  own  expression,  ^<  buried 
the  hatchet/' 
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FROM  1763  TO  1765. 

A  STBUGOidS  began  in  1760,  in  which  the  English  hai  to 
contend  with  a  more  powerful  Indian  enemy  than  any  they  hud 
yet  encountered.  Pontiac,  a  chief  renowned  both  in  Aaerioa 
and  Europe,  as  a  brave  and  skilful  warrior,  and  a  £ur-sighted  and 
aetire  ruler,  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  In(tian  tribes  oa  the  p^ 
lakes.  Among  these  were  the  Ottawas,  Miamis,  Chi|»ewas,  Wy- 
andote,  Pottawatomiesp  Winebagoes^  Bhawaaese,  Ottag^mMi^ 
and  MiHsiflsagas. 
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After  the  capture  of  Qaebeci  in  1760;  ItUjor  Bodgers  was  sent 
into  ibe  country  of  Pontiac  to  drive  Uie  French  from  it.  Ap- 
priied  of  his  approach,  Pontiac  sent  ambassadors  to  inform  him 
that  their  chief  was  not  far  off,  and  desired  him  to  halt  until  he 
could  see  him  ''with  his  own  eyes.'' 

When  Pontiac  met  the  English  officer,  he  demanded  to  know 
the  business  which  had  brought  him  into  his  country,  and  how 
he  dared  to  enter  it  without  his  permission.  The  major  told 
him  he  had  no  designs  against  the  Indiaiis,  but  only  wished  to 
expel  the  French;  and  at  the  same  time,  he  deliy^ed  him  several 
belts  of  wampum.  Pontiac  replied,  ''I  stand  in  the  path  you 
travel  until  to-morrow  morning,"  and  gave  the  major  a  l>elt. 
This  communication  was  understood  to  mean,  that  the  intruder 
was  not  to  march  farther  without  his  leave.  Next  day,  the  Eng- 
lish detachment  was  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  by  the 
In^jans,  and  Pontiac  giving  the  commander  the  pipe  of  peace, 
assured  him  that  he  might  pass  through  his  country  unmolested, 
and  that  he  would  protect  him  and  his  party.  As  an  earnest  of 
his  friendship,  he  sent  one  hundred  wanaors  to  aid  in  driving  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  party,  and  then  accompanied  the  major  as 
fkr  as  Detroit,  effectually  securing  him  frt)m  the  ftiry  Of  the  In- 
dians who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  French. 

The  northwestern  tribes  retained  a  hatred  of  the  English  after 
the  fall  of  the  French  power  in  America;  and  Pontiac's  schemes 
received  the  ready  support  of  Ihese  hardy  warriors.  Concealing 
his  enmity  until  he  had  united  these  tribes,  and  arranged  his 
system  of  warfare,  Pontiac  completely  deceived  the  English  into 
a  feelins  of  security.  In  his  transactions  durins  the  war,  he  dis- 
played his  superiority  over  all  other  Indian  chie&.  He  appointed 
a  commissary,  and  issued  bills  of  credit,  all  of  which  he  carefully 
redeemed.  These  bills  were  made  of  bark,  on  which  was  drawn 
the  article  wanted,  with  the  figure  of  an  otter,  the  insi^ua  of 
the  Ottawas.  Pontiac  also  endeavored  to  prevent  his  people  frt)m 
using  European  commodities  and  having  intercourse  with  the 
whites.  In  1763,  Migor  Bodgers  sent  a  bottle  of  brandy  to  him, 
which  his  counsellors  advised  him  not  to  drink.  But  with  true 
ffreatness  he  ezdaimed,  ''It  is  not  in  his  power  to  kill  him  who 
has  so  lately  saved  his  me." 

Several  traders  brought  news  to  the  fort  at  Michilimackinak 
that  the  Indians  meditated  hostilities;  but  Major  Etherington, 
who  was  commander  of  the  garrison,  would  believe  nothing  of  it 
Nor  were  any  precautions  taken  when  about  four  hundred  In- 
dians, apparent^  with  friendly  intent,  assembled  in  the  vicinity. 
On  the  4th  of  June,  the  Indians,  as  if  for  amusement,  began  to 
play  a  game  at  ball.  Such  was  the  exciting  character  of  the 
game^  that  a  number  of  the  garrison  went  out  to  see  it.    Sud- 
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•od  the  IidiuMi  nuhing  in  for  i^  Mapbltly  ■nprifei  the  mk 
won  aQ4  kK3k  poMeanon  of  the  tori  SerenW  of  tiM  sol&r* 
««ie  bivteheffedy  and  the  othar  ^enlj  rcioffTtd  &r  dsvet.  A  ftw 
4im  alWry  a  boat  fron  M<mtriil,  widi  Ib^^  piMnagwi,  ount 
Morey  and  all  ISbU  ii^  ike  hands  of  ihe  ml j  InditM 

Wiihiii  iftaoi  daji  after  takiig  Miohilimilriiah'j  Pontiao  was 
in  poflMMion  of  all  the  weetem  ganisons  ezoept  three.  This 
alone  ie  gvffieieBt  eridenoe  of  the  perfection  oi  Pontiae'a  plana 
and  the  n^di^  of  their  exeeniion*  Detroit  ahme  rsmamed  in 
the  distant  region  of  the  narthweety  and  tUfli  as  will  be  shown, 
was  bmnighl  to  At  verae  of  destmetioB* 

Before  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Michilimalriaalr  eonldreaeh 
the  gamscm  at  Detroit^  that  place  was  closelj  besieffed  by  the 
Ind£nS|  nnder  the  personal  direction  of  Uieir  great  <3def.  The 
gurison  consisted  of  three  hnndred  men,  nsder  Major  Gladwin. 
When  Pontiae  and  his  warriors  came,  althoo^  in  ^^t  nnm« 
bers,  thej  were  so  intermixed  with  women  and  children,  and 
bron|ht  so  many  articles  of  taade»  that  suspicion  was  lulled. 
Pontiao  ^loamped  at  some  distanoe  from  the  fiMrt^  and  sent  to 
HajcHT  Qladwin,  to  inform  him  that  he  had  come  to  trade,  and 
wished  to  hold  a  talk  with  him,  to  '^brighten  the  ohafai  of  peace'' 
between  the  BngUsh  and  Ihe  Indians.  The  major  readily  con- 
sented, and  die  next  morning  was  fixed  for  the  conference. 

The  same  erening,  a  circmmstanoe  transinred  which  saTod  the 
garrison  fimn  a  dreadM  massacre.  When  the  £Drt  was  clear  of 
stengers,  an  Indian  woman  was  foond  loitering,  and  being  asked 
what  she  wanted,  mi}de  no  reply.  The  major,  informed  of  her 
singalar  demeans,  directed  her  to  be  eondocted  into  his  presence. 
When  she  was  brought  to  him,  her  answers  were  so  eonnised  and 
nnsfttisfactory,  tba^  the  major  snq^ted  she  had  something  to 
commnnicate  but  was  restrained  by  her  fears.  Being  assured  of 
his  protection,  die  told  him  that  iiie  chiefe  who  were  to  meet 
him  in  coniicil  next  day,  had  fenned  a  plan  to  murder  him  and 
the  nrrison,  and  take  possession  of  the  fiiri;  that  each  chief 
would  ccnue  to  the  council  with  his  mtm  mder  his  blanket,  and 
when  Pontiae  gave  the  signal,  which  was  the  deliveiy  to  the 
mucr  of  a  belt  of  wampum,  th^  were  to  begin  their  work. 

Haying  thus  a  ftOl  mowledge  of  the  ]^  Migor  Qladwin  had 
efeiy  jptmutian  taken  to  put  the  flannaon  in  the  beat  peasiblo 
staile  fer  defence.  At  the  appoints  hour  of  tn  o'dook,  the 
negt  morning,  Poitiao  and  his  chiefe,  anda  train  of  waaricrs  en« 
teied  the  fori  The  gates  were  then  closed.  The  yigBant  ^ 
of  the  Indim  diief  discorered  an  unuioal  decree  en  activity 
aoMNig  the  ganison,  but  his  fean  w«re  aomewnat  quieted  b^ 
beiag  infermed  Aat  the  men  wert  exearaaakif.    The  eonnod 
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opened,  and  Pontiao  commenoed  lu0  speech.  When  he  came  to 
the  signal  of  presenting  the  belt,  the  peculiar  attitudes  of  the 
officers  and  men  told  the  chief  that  his  plot  was  discovered.  The 
belt  was  not  given,  and  Pontiao  closed  his  speech  with  many  pro- 
fessions of  respect  and  affection  for  the  English.  Major  Gladwin 
then  reproached  the  chief  with  his  tneachery,  and  told  him  that 
he  knew  his  whole  diabolical  plot.  Pontiao  made  an  effort  to 
excuse  himself  and  deny  thfit  he  had  intended  any  injury;  but 
the  major  stepped  -to  the  chief  nearest  himself,  pulled  aside  his 
blanket,  and  exposed  the  gun^  thus  completing  Uie  confusion  of 
the  Indians.     They  were  then  ordered  to  leave  the  fort. 

The  next  day  a  furious  attack  was  made.  Every  stratagem 
was  used  by  the  savages,  but  all  were  defeated  by  the  resolution 
of  the  garrison.  Finding  their  efforts  vain,  they  relinquished  the 
attack;  but  blockaded  the  fort,  cut  off  its  supplies,  and  reduced 
the  garrison  to  the  greatest  distress.  Several  small  vessels,  ap- 
proaching to  relieve  the  besieged,  were  seized  by  the  Indians 
and  their  crews  cruelly  treated. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  extent  of  country  between  Detroit 
and  the  other  western  posts,  there  was  much  difficulty  encoun- 
tered in  sending  relief  to  the  garrison.  But  Captain  I>alyell| 
with  a  considerable  body  of  men,  succeeded  in  reaching  it  on  the 
29th  of  July,  1763.  Shortly  after,  Dalyell,  with  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  went  out  of  thetfort  with  the  object  of 
surprising  Pontiao  in  his  camp;  but  the  chief  had  timely  notice, 
and  concealing  a  superior  force  behind  a  picket  fence,  near  a 
bridge,  over  which  the  English  were  to  pass,  poured  upon  them 
a  dreadful  fire.  After  a  shc^  action,  the  detachment  retreated 
to  the  fort,  having  lost  sixty-one  men,  including  Captain  Dalyell. 

The  siege  of  Detroit  was  continued  twelve  months — being  the 
longest  regular  siege  the  Indians  ever  maintained.  The  fame  of 
Pontiao  had  now  reached  Europe,  and  the  British  government 
made  extensive  preparations  to  crush  the  power  of  the  Indians* 
Aware  that  General  Bradstreet  was  marching  to  relieve  Detroit, 
with  a  large  force,  Pontiac  raised  the  siege  and  sued  for  peace, 
which  the  English  were  glad  to  grant.  It  may  be  proper  here 
to  state  the  after  career  of  the  greatest  of  Indian  chiefs.  He 
maintained  the  peace  with  the  English  faithfully  until  his  death. 
When  the  American  revolution  broke  out,  Pontiac  wished  to 
take  part  with  the  Ajnericans;  but  was  prevented  by  Governor 
Hamilton,  of  Detroit  During  the  war,  he  went  into  Illinois 
to  an  In(tian  oouncil  there,  and  the  English,  suspeqting  his  in- 
tentions were  hostile  to  them,  employed  an  Indian  as  a  spy  upon 
him.  In  the  conncil  he  made  a  speech  unfriendly  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Indian  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  Thus  fell  a  man 
with  the  true  oommanding  spirit— daring,  persevering,  and  saga- 
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eions.  Among  his  own  race^  Pontiac  was  a  warrior  whose  name 
was  synonymous  with  success.  His  fertility  of  stratagem  was 
only  equalled  by  his  firm  courage.  In  short,  he  possessed  most 
of  those  qualities  which  make  men  great;  either  among  savage  or 
ciTilized  nations. 

While  Pontiac  and  his  warriors  were  contending  with  the  Eng- 
lish in  Michigan,  all  the  tribes  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  along  the  Ohio,  were  active  in  their  operations  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  Delawares  and  the  Sbawnese  were  the 
leading  tribes  in  this  quarter.  When  Detroit  was  besieged  by 
the  Ottawas,  Fort  Pitt  and  Niagara,  which  were  furnished  with 
numerous  garrisons,  well  provided,  expected  the  same  fate.  Ni- 
agara was  not  attacked;  and  Fort  Pitt,  commanded  by  Captain 
Huger,  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Delawares.  A  body  of 
troops  under  Colonel  Bouquet^  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  this 
place.  Proceeding  by  forced  marches,  he  gained  the  valley  of 
the  Bushy  Run.  The  defiles  appeared  to  be  free.  But  on  the 
5th  of  August,  1763,  the  English  were  suddenly  surrounded  by 
swarms  of  Indians,  who  assailed  tbem  on  jdl  sides  in  this  narrow 
passage.  The  Indian  mode  of  fighting  gave  them  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  this  woody  country.  In  this  series  of  skirmishes^ 
which  began  about  mid-day,  the  English  succeeded  in  repulsing 
every  attack  of  their  foes,  and  drove  them  from  all  their  posi- 
tions. But  the  next  morning,  they  renewed  the  attack  with  a 
much  larger  force.  The  English  commander  then  determined  to 
bring  the  Indians  to  a  decisive  battle,  if  possible. 

When  the  attack  commenced,  Bouquet  ordered  the  centre  line 
to  fftll  back;  in  order  to  draw  the  savages  into  an  attack  upon  this 
point  alone.  The  right  and  left  wings  then  retreated  into  the 
underwood  and  formed  an  ambuscade  on  each  side.  Tbe  Indians 
rushed  into  the  passage  thus  opened  for  them^  full  of  the  belief 
that  their  enemies  were  nearly  defeated;  but,  suddenly,  the  am- 
buscade troops  appeared  on  their  flanks  and  rushed  upon  them 
with  such  force  that  they  were  almost  annihilated.  A  great  num« 
ber  of  Indians  perished  in  these  two  days'  contests,  but  the 
number  was  not  accurately  known.  This  was  their  last  attempt 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  Colonel  Bouquet's  forces,  and  after  a 
fatiguing,  rapid  march,  he  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  compelled 
the  Indimis  to  raise  the  sieee.  Not  having  enough  troops  to 
pursue  them  to  the  forests  of  Ohio,  Bouquet  returned  to  go  into 
winter  quarters  in  Pennsylvania. 

After  raising  the  siege  of  Fort  Pitt,  the  Indians  retreated  as 
far  as  the  Muskingum.  There  they  collected  their  forces,  at- 
tached new  tribes  to  their  confederacy,  and  made  every  prepara- 
tion for  renewing  the  struggle  in  the  spring.  But  all  their  de- 
ngns  were  destined  to  be  crushed  in  the  bud.    General  Oage 
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became  commander-in-cbief  of  the  British  forces  in  the  colonics, 
and  prepared  two  expeditions  against  them.  One  body  of  troops, 
under  Colonel  Bradstreet,  proceeded  against  the  Ottawas,  the 
WyandottSj  Chippewas,  and  other  tribes  near  the  great  lakes. 
Another  under  Colonel  Bouquet,  was  to  attack  the  tribes  between 
the  great  lakes  and  the  Ohio. 

Brads  treet  proceeded  by  rapid  marches  to  San  dusky ,  and  soon 
captured  all  the  northwestern  forts  which  the  Indians  had  taken 
from  the  English.  As  before  related,  Pontiac  then  sued  for  peace. 
The  other  expedition  was  delayed  until  late  in  August,  and 
Colonel  Bouquet  did  not  arrive  at  Pittsburg  until  the  17th  of 
September,  1767.  Apprehending  their  danger,  the  Indians  of 
Ohio  were  anxious  for  peace;  but  their  terms  were  so  ambiguous, 
that  Bouquet  thought  it  necessary  to  penetrate  farther  into  their 
country,  and,  accordingly,  he  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Muskingum. 

The  Indians,  not  being  able  to  check  his  passage,  demanded 
that  a  conference  should  be  held  on  the  18th  of  October.  Bou- 
quet with  an  efficient  force,  proceeded  to  the  place  appointed,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  and  Senecas  appeared 
with  their  principal  warriors.  The  colonel  informed  them  that 
peace  would  not  be  granted  unless  they  would  deliver  to  him  all 
prisoners  whom  they  held  in  possession.  This  was  to  be  done 
within  twelve  days.  On  the  first  day,  the  Delawares  delivered 
eighteen  whites,  and  collected  a  bundle  of  sticks  to  signify 
that  they  had  eighty-three  more,  who  were  then  absent.  The 
Shawanese  refused  to  make  such  an  engagement,  until  Colonel 
Bouquet  advanced  into  their  country  as  far  as  the  Sciota;  they 
then  agreed  to  the  demand. 
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On  the  9th  of  November^  two  hundred  and  six  English  pri« 
soners  were  bronsht  into  camp;  and  on  the  same  day,  anotner 
conference  was  held|  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  Even  in 
defeat,  the  Shawanese  retained  all  their  pride  and  spirit,  declar- 
ing that  they  only  gave  up  the  war  in  commiseration  of  their 
wives  and  cmildren.  The  arrival  of  the  prisoners  in  camp 
afforded  a  very  affecting  scene.  There  was  the  meeting  of  father 
and  child,  husband  and  wife,  brothers  and  sisters.  Some  looked 
for  those  they  had  lost,  but  they  were  not  there,  and  the  full 
heart  prevented  them  from  asking  for  them.  The  Indians  de- 
livered their  captives  with  great  regret,  having  become  attached 
to  them,  and  looking  upon  them  as  their  own  people.  Many  of 
the  captives  had  adopted  the  Indian  mode  of  life,  and  did  not 
seem  anxious  to  give  it  up.  A  few  afterwards  escaped  from  the 
settlements  and  returned  to  the  Indians. 

Having  accomplished  its  design,  the  army  proceeded  home- 
ward, and  reached  Pittsburg  on  the  28th  of  November.  Colonel 
Bouquet  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  January,  1765,  where  the 
representatives  of  Pennsylvania  tendered  him  and  his  soldiers 
thanks  for  their  services.  The  same  was  done  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  Virginia;  aiid  George  III.,  of  England,  appointed  the 
colonel  a  brigadier-general,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  his 
armies  in  the  southern  provinces. 
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We  now  come  to  a  war  in  which  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Indian  chiefs  bore  the  most  prominent  part.  Logan  was  a  Mingo 
chief,  whose  father,  ShikellinuSj  was  a  chief  of  the  Cajugas.  He 
derived  his  name  from  the  attachment  which  had  existed  between 
the  benevolent  James  Logan  and  his  father.  In  true  greatness 
of  soul  few  have  surpassed  Logan,  and  his  misfortunes  have  ex- 
cited much  sympathy  among  all  capable  of  appreciating  them  or 
him. 

In  the  spring  of  1774,  a  party  of  Indians  robbed  some  whites 
who  were  preparing  to  settle  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  The 
whites,  considering  this  an  indication  of  hostile  intentions,  assem- 
bled at  a  place  on  Wheeling  creek.  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  at 
the  head  of  the  party,  proceeded  to  attack  a  party  of  Indians  on 
the  Ohio  river,  and,  by  professing  friendly  intentions,  completely 
surprised  them.  Several  were  slain  j  and  among  them  were  some 
of  the  family  of  Logan.  Soon  after  this  affair,  another  party  of 
these  borderers,  with  Daniel  Greathouse  at  their  head,  attacked 
a  company  of  Indians  about  thirty  miles  above  Wheeling.  Many 
of  them  were  murdered,  under  circumstances  which  aggravated 
the  crime.  A  brother  and  sister  of  Logan  were  among  the  vic- 
tims. (May  24th,  1674.)  Logan  returning  from  a  hunting  ex- 
(150) 
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oarrfon  to  bis  home^  finding  flie  Temains  of  his  murdered  rela- 
tiyes,  TOwed  rerenge.  The  consequence  was  a  war^  in  which 
little  mercy  was  shown  npon  either  side. 

The  Shawanese,  Delawares,  and  many  other  tribes  were  united 
for  the  contest.  Cornstalk  was  the  great  commander  upon  the 
side  of  the  Indians;  but  Logan  and  Bed  Eagle  displayed  their 
bravery  in  an  equal  manner.  On  the  12th  of  July,  Logan,  at 
the  head  of  only  eight  warriors,  attacked  some  settlers  upon  the 
Muskingum,  killed  one  man,  and  captured  two  others,  one  whom 
afterwards  became  his  secretary.  When  the  news  of  the  Indian 
depredations  reached  the  seat  of  covemment  of  Virginia,  Gover- 
nor Dunmore  immediately  ordered  out  the  militia,  to  the  number 
of  three  thousand  men,  half  of  whom,  under  Colonel  Andrew 
Lewis,  marched  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhawa,  while 
the  governor  himself  with  the  remainder,  marched  against  the 
Indian  towns  on  the  Ohio. 

The  division  under  Colonel  Lewis,  met  with  no  opposition  until 
it  arrived  at  Point  Pleasant  on  the  Great  Kanhawa,  where  about 
fifteen  hundred  Indians  under  the  chief  command  of  Cornstalk 
were  drawn  up  for  battle.  A  detachment  of  three  hundred  men 
first  fell  in  with  them,  and  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter;  but 
the  other  divisions  coming  up,  the  conflict  became  obstinate  and 
bloody,  and  was  maintained  during  the  whole  day.  As  night 
closed  upon  the  battle,  the  Indians  slowly  retreated,  without 
bei'uff  pursued.  There  is  much  difference  in  the  statements  of 
the  Toss  of  the  English  and  Indians  in  this  well  fought  battle. 
From  the  Indian  custom  of  carrying  off  the  dead,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  an  accurate  account  of  their  killed  and  wounded.  Thirty- 
three  bodies  were  found  upon  the  field.  The  loss  of  the  English 
is  stated  to  have  been  fifty-five  killed  and  eighty-seven  wounded. 

After  the  battle,  the  English  force  encamped  on  a  plain  eight 
miles  from  Chilicothe,  a  place  appointed  for  meeting  the  chiefs 
in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace.  Three  days  after,  Cornstalk  and 
eight  other  chiefiB,  came  to  the  encampment,  and  in  the  confer- 
ence which  ensued,  both  parties  charged  each  other  with  breach 
of  treaties  and  injuries  committed  by  their  respective  country- 
men. At  length  a  treaty  was  concluded.  Logan  would  not 
meet  the  whites  in  council,  although  he  desired  peace.  He  re- 
mained in  his  cabin  in  sullen  silence,  until  a  messenger  was  sent 
to  him^  to  know  whether  he  would  aooeda  to  the  proposals.  It 
was  then  he  delivered  his  famous  speech,  which  was  in  substance 
as  follows : 

''I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's 
eabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat;  if  ever  he  came  cold 
and  naked  and  he  domed  him  not. 

'^Daring  Ihe  course  of  the  last  long  bloody  war^  Logan  re- 
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mained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my 
love  for  the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed^ 
and  said,  'Logan  is  the  friend  of  white  men.' 

"I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  inju- 
ries of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood, 
and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan;  not  even 
sparing  my  women  and  children. 

"There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living 
creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I 
have  killed  many.  I  have  fully  glutted  my  vengeaDce.  For  my 
country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  a 
thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He 
will  not  turn  on  his  heel  lo  save  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn 
for  Logan  ? — Not  one  V 

Not  long  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Logan  was  cruelly 
murdered  as  he  was  on  his  way  home  from  Detroit.  His  great- 
ness was  obscured  previous  to  his  death  by  the  habits  of  constant 
intoxication  which  he  had  contracted — perhaps,  says  the  voice  of 
sympathy,  to  "drown  his  sorrow."  Cornstalk,  his  great  com- 
patriot, with  his  valiant  son,  Ellinipnis,  met  the  same  fate,  while 
on  a  mission  of  peace  to  Point  Pleasant,  in  1777.  To  which 
shall  the  term  "savages''  be  applied? 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

INDIAN  WARS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence^ the  Indians  stood  in  a  peculiar  position.  Their  friendship 
became  a  matter  of  importance  to  both  parties.  To  secure  this, 
the  English  took  particular  care,  and  had  many  advantages,  of 
which  the  colonists  were  depriyed.  The  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Canada  had  given  the  Indians  a  high  opinion  of  the  valor 
and  power  of  British  forces.  They  also  had  the  means  of  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  the  Indians  by  presents  of  articles,  which 
could  only  be  obtained  from  Europe,  and  which  the  American 
Congress  had  prohibited  the  colonists  from  importing.  They  had 
still  another  and  a  more,  important  advantage.  Since  the  peace 
of  1763  nearly  all  the  transactions  of  the  English  with  the  In- 
dians had  been  conducted  by  agents  who  were  attached  to  the 
home  government;  and  who,  of  course,  secured  the  Indians  as 
hi  as  possible,  to  the  interest  of  that  government,  when  the  colo- 
nies rebelled. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Americans  were  not  unmindful  of  their 
interests  in  this  quarter.  They  appointed  commissioners  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  struggle,  and  to  gain  their  good  will  by 
ti^aties  and  presents.  Congress,  also  resolved  to  distribute  goods 
to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  dollars  among  them ;  but  the  wise 
resolution  was  never  executed.     In  almost  every  period  of  the 
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war,  the  Indians  took  part  with  the  English.  South  Carolina 
was  one  of  the  first  states  that  felt  the  force  of  British  influence. 
All  intercourse  with  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  the  tribes  nearest 
the  frontier  settlements  of  that  state,  had,  for  some  years  previ- 
ous to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  been  conducted  by  John  Stuart, 
an  officer  very  zealous  in  the  British  cause.  He  formed  a  plan 
to  land  a  British  force  in  Florida,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
Indians,  to  attack  the  western  settlements  of  South  Carolina, 
while  a  fleet  should  appear  upon  the  coast.  This  plan  was  dis- 
covered by  the  capture  of  Moses  Kirkland,  bearer  of  despatches 
to  General  Gage,  and  the  Americans  immediately  took  measures 
to  frustrate  it. 

Yet  so  nearly  had  the  scheme  succeeded,  that  the  Cherokees 
began  their  attacks  on  the  settlements  at  the  same  time  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  attacked  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island.  But  the  defeat 
of  the  fleet  enabled  the  Americans  to  carry  the  war  into  the  In- 
dian country.  An  effective  force  was  sent  by  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  the  other  states,  at  the  same  time,  which  traversed 
the  Indian  ground,  burnt  their  villages,  and  destroyed  their 
crops,  and  forced  about  five  hundred  Cherokees  to  enter  Florida, 
and  seek  protection  from  the  British.  Soon  after,  they  sued  for 
peace,  and  by  the  treaty  which  was  then  made,  ceded  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  land  to  South  Carolina.  This  expedition  so  far 
humbled  the  Cherokees,  that  they  did  not  attempt  hostilities  for 
several  years  after. 

The  Six  Nations  had  been  secured  to  the  British  cause  in 
July,  1775,  by  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  intendant-general  of  the 
king  for  Indian  affuirs.  This  was  unfortunate  for  the  American 
feontier  settlements  in  the  northern  and  middle  states.  A  great 
number  of  tories  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Indians,  and  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  settlements,  greatly 
aided  the  savages  in  their  constant  attacks.  So  embittered  were 
these  men  against  those  who  had  driven  them  from  the  abodes 
c^f  civilization,  that  they  outdid  the  Indians  in  displaying  their 
cruelty.  The  principal  leaders  of  these  expeditions  were  Colonel 
John  Butler,  a  Connecticut  tory,  and  Brant,  a  half-blood  Indian, 
principal  chief  of  the  Six  Nations. 

When  Burgoyne  started  upon  his  expedition  of  invading  the 
northern  states,  he  deemed  it  important  that  Fort  Schuyler 
should  be  taken,  otherwise,  he  would  leave  a  favorable  post  in 
his  rear.  Accordingly,  he  detached  Colonel  St.  Leger  with  a 
large  force  of  British  and  Indians  to  effect  its  capture.  The  fort 
was  invested  on  the  3d  of  August,  1777.  It  was  in  so  poor  a 
state  of  defence,  that  an  immediate  attempt  to  drive  off  the 
enemy  and  relieve  it,  was  absolutely  necessary.  General  Herki- 
mer^ a  leading  person  in  Tryon  county^  marched  with  more  than 
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eight  htmdred  militia  on  this  service.  St.  Leger  had  with  him 
about  seyen  hundred  Indian  warriors^  who  with  their  wiyes, 
children,  other  men  and  women  made  up  near  fourteen  hundred. 
He  detached  Sir  John  Johnson,  with  some  troops  and  the  In- 
dians, to  lie  in  ambush  in  the  woods,  and  intercept  the  militia. 
(August  6.)  Herkimer  fell  into  the  snare,  and  was  surprised; 
mxt  several  of  the  chief  Indians  fell  by  the  first  fire  he  gave 
them;  soon  after  which,  the  battle  was  a  scene  of  confusion  be- 
yond any  thins  the  Indians  had  ever  seen.  The  white  people, 
consisting  of  the  militia  and  Sir  John  Johnson's  tory  troops,  aa 
his  own  corps  was  called,  got  together  in  parties  of  twentv  or 
thirty,  so  that  they  could  not  fire;  but  pulled  and  hauled,  clrew 
their  Icnives  and  stabbed  each  other.  The  Indians,  who  consisted 
of  Shawanese,  Delawares,  Senecas,  and  others,  after  a  while  con- 
jectured, from  their  own  loss  and  the  confusion  which  prevailed, 
that  both  Sir  John's  people,  and  Herkimer's  intended  to  destroy 
them;  at  length  some  of  their  chiefs  told  the  young  warriors, 
that  it  was  a  plot  of  the  white  people  to  draw  them  into  a  scrape 
and  cut  them  off;  and  then  ordered  them  to  kill  all  white  people 
whatever.  It  is  thought  that  near  as  many  of  Sir  John's  tory 
party  were  killed  by  the  Indians  as  by  the  militia.  A  number 
of  Herkimer's  ran  off:  about  a  hundred  were  so  surrounded  that 
they  could  not  get  away;  but  they  possessed  themselves  of  an 
advantageous  prat  behind  logs,  &c.,  where  they  continued  fight- 
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ing  the  Indians  with  great  brayerj,  till  Sir  John  drew  off  bis 
men,  fearing  that  the  garrison  would  sally  out  and  fall  upou  him  : 
near  upon  seventy  of  the  hundred  by  this  means  escaped.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Wiliet,  sallied 
out  about  that  time,  and  routed  two  of  the  Indian  and  tory  en- 
campments, destroying  their  provisions,  and  carrying  off  kettles, 
blankets,  muskets,  tomahawks,  spears,  clothing,  deer  skins,  a 
variety  of  Indian  trophies,  and  five  standards;  which,  on  their 
return  to  the  fort  were  displayed  under  the  continental  flas. 

Both  parties  suffered  terribly  in  this  close  struggle.  Toe  Se- 
necas  alone  lost  thirty  men,  and  the  tories  one  hundred.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was 
about  four  hundred  men.  Many  of  the  most  active  political 
characters  in  that  part  of  the  country  were  among  the  slam.  St. 
Leger  now  summoned  the  fort  to  surrender,  but  again  met  with  a 
steady  refusal. 

Deeming  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
Burgoyne  and  St.  Leger,  General  Schuyler  sent  Arnold;  with  a 
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aonrideiftble  fbroe  to  reliere  Fort  Sohnyler.  Arnold  macle  use  of 
■tntagem  to  effMt  thk.  He  eaptored  an  Amerioan  of  wealth  and 
infliieiieey  whom  he  beKered  had  been  aoting  the  part  of  a  traitor, 
and  promifled  his  life  and  fortune  on  condition  that  he  would  go  to 
Fort  S^uyler  and  alarm  the  Indiana  and  British  by  magnifying 
the  force  which  was  marching  against  them.  This  was  done;  and 
the  Indians,  who  had  already  1>BCome  discontented  on  account  of 
their  losses  in  the  battle  with  Herkimer,  and  the  disappointment 
of  Uieir  hopes  of  plunder,  left  St.  Leger  to  prosecute  the  sieae 
with  the  British  troops  alone.  But  he  concluded  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  retreated  with  his  whole  force  two  days  before  Arnold 
amved.  The  firm  and  successful  defence  of  Fort  Schuyler,  added 
to  the  victory  at  Bennington,  contributed  greatly  to  inspirit  the 
Americans,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  that 
which  ended  in  glory  at  Saratoga. 

The  horrid  cruelties  of  the  Indians  in  the  service  of  the  British 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  Americans  to  a  fearful  height. 
One  barbarous  act,  although  it  was  a  case  of  individual  suiTennff, 
made  a  deep  impession  on  the  Americans,  and  was  alluded  to  m 
a  letter  from  General  Gates  to  General  Bursoyne,  dated  2d  of 
September.  It  deserves  particular  mention,  because  of  the  ex- 
citement it  created  at  the  time  it  was  first  made  known. 

Mr.  Jones,  an  officer  of  the  British  army,  had  engaged  the 
affections  of  Miss  Macrea,  n  young  lady  of  amiable  character  and 
spotless  reputation,  daudbter  of  a  gentieman  attached  to  the  royal 
cause,  livinff  near  Fort  Edward;  and  they  had  agreed  to  be  mar- 
ried. In  the  course  of  his  duties,  the  officer  was  removed  to 
some  distance  from  his  bride,  and  became  anxious  for  her  safety. 
He  engaged  two  Indians  of  different  tribes,  to  bring  her  to  camp, 
and  prolnised  a  keg  of  rum  to  the  person  who  shomd  deliver  her 
safe  to  him.  She  dressed  to  meet  her  intended  husband,  and 
accompanied  her  savage  conductors.  By  the  way,  the  two  In- 
dians quarrelled  in  regard  to  who  should  deliver  her  to  her  lover; 
and  to  settie  the  matter  acoordinff  to  Indian  usage,  one  of  them 
deft  her  skull  with  a  tomahawk.  This  simple,  but  affecthig 
story  was  exaggerated  and  dwelt  upon  by  the  American  news- 
papas  in  a  style  that  fired  the  people  with  a  hatred  and  a  deter- 
mined spirit  that  would  not  be  satisfied  witii  any  thins  short  of 
an  extermination  of  the  savages  wherever  found,  and  which  aided 
materially  in  securing  the  triumph  of  the  American  arms. 

The  next  exploit  of  Brandt  and  the  savage  Butler,  was  at 
Wyoming,  a  new  and  flourishing  settiement  on  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna.  The  territory  in  which  the  town  was 
sitoftted,  was  claimed  by  two  states — ^Pennsylvania  and  Connec- 
ticut. From  the  collision  of  contradictory  claims,  the  laws  of 
neither  state  were  enforced,  and  the  security  of  the  inhabitants 
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waa  destroyed.  The  tones  were  numerous,  and  were  under  less 
control  than  in  ihe  larger  towns.  Bat  twenty-seyen  of  them  were 
taken  and  sent  to  Hartford  for  trial;  these  were  afterwards  set 
at  liberty.  Burning  with  desire  of  revenge  for  loss  of  property 
and  banishment,  these  tories  and  their  friends  jcHued  the  Indians, 
and  prepared  to  attack  the  settlement.  A  little  before  the  main 
attack,  some  small  parties  made  sudden  irruptions,  and  committed 
several  robberies  and  murders;  and  from  ignorance,  or  a  con- 
tempt of  all  ties  whatever,  massacred  the  wife  and  five  children 
of  one  of  the  persons  sent  for  tri^  to  Connecticut  in  their  own 
cause.  ^ 

At  length,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  the  enemy  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  full  force  on  the  Susquehanna,  headed  by  Colonel  John 
Butler,  a  Connecticut  tory,  and  cousin  to  Colonel  Zebulon  But- 
ler, the  second  in  command  in  the  settlement.  He  was  assisted 
by  most  of  those  leaders,  who  had  rendered  themselves  terrible 
in  the  present  frontier  war.  Their  force  was  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred men,  near  a  fourth  Indians,  led  by  their  own  chiefs :  the 
others  were  so  disguised  and  painted  as  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Indians,  excepting  their  officers,  who,  being  dressed  in 
regimentals,  carried  the  appearance  of  regulars.  One  of  ihe 
smaller  forts,  garrisoned  chiefly  by  tories,  was  given  up  or 
rather  betrayed.  Another  was  taken  by  storm,  and  all  but  the 
women  and  children  massacred  in  the  most  inhuman  manner. 

(July  8.)  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  leaving  a  small  number 
to  guard  Fort  Wilkesbarre,  crossed  the  river  with  about  four 
hundred  men,  and  marched  into  Kingston  Fort,  whither  the 
women,  children,  and  defenceless  of  all  sorts  crowded  for  protec- 
tion. He  suffered  himself  to  be  enticed  by  his  cousin  to  abandon 
the  fortress.  He  agreed  to  march  out,  and  hold  a  conference 
with  the  enemy  in  the  open  field  (at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
fort,  as  to  shut  out  all  possibility  of  jNrotection  from  it)  upon 
their  withdrawing  according  to  their  own  proposal,  in  order  to 
the  holding  of  a  parley  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty.  He  at 
the  same  time  marched  out  about  four  hundred  men  well  armed, 
being  nearly  the  whole  strength  of  the  garrison,  to  guard  his 
person  to  the  place  of  parley,  such  was  his  distrust  of  the  enem/s 
designs.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  no  body  to  treat  with  him, 
and  yet  advanced  toward  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  at  a 
distance  he  saw  a  flag,  the  holders  of  which,  seemingly  afraid  of 
treachery  on  his  side,  retired  as  he  advanced ;  whilst  he,  endea- 
voring to  remove  this  pretended  ill  impression,  pursued  the  flag, 
till  his  partjT  was  thoroughly  enclosed,  when  he  was  suddenly 
freed  from  his  delusion  by  finding  it  attacked  at  once  on  every 
side.  He  and  his  men,  notwithstanding  the  surprise  and  danger, 
fought  with  resolution  and  bravery,  and  kept  up  so  oontinoal  and 
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heKfj  a  fire  for  three  qtuurten  of  an  hoxa,  that  they  seemed  to 
gain  a  marked  superiority.  In  this  critioal  moment^  a  soldier^ 
throagh  a  sadden  impulse  of  fear,  or  premeditated  treaohery, 
eried  out  aloud,  ''the  colonel  has  ordered  a  retreat I'^  The  fate 
of  the  party  was  now  at  once  determined.  In  the  state  of  con- 
fusion that  ensued,  an  unresisted  slaughter  commenced,  while 
the  enemy  hroke  in  on  all  sides  without  obstruction.  Colonel 
Zebulon  iSutler,  and  about  seventy  of  his  men  escaped;  the  latter 
got  across  the  river  to  Fort  Wilkesbarre,  the  colonel  made  his 
way  to  Fort  Kingston,  which  was  invested  the  next  day,  (July 
4,)  on  the  land  side.  The  enemy,  to  sadden  the  drooping  spirits 
ci  the  weak  remaining  garrison,  sent  in  for  their  contemplation 
the  bloody  scalps  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  of  their  late 
friends  and  comrades.  They  kept  up  a  continual  fire  upon  the 
fiort  the  whole  day.  In  the  evening,  the  colonel  quitted  the  fort 
«id  went  down  the  river  with  his  &mily.  He  is  thought  to  be 
Ihe  only  o£&oer  that  escaped. 

(July  5.)  Colonel  Nathan  Bennison,  who  succeeded  to  the 
gwmand,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  an  eiectaal  defence,  went 
with  a  flag  to  Colonel  John  Butler,  to  know  what  terms  he  would 
grant  on  a  soirender;  to  which  application  Butler  answered  with 
Aan  savage  phlupn  in  two  short  words — the  hakikt$,^^ 
I  havmg  dsleiMid  th0  fioxi^  tiU  most  of  th«  gand^ 
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killed  or  disabled^  waa  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Some  of  the  nnhappj  persons  in  the  fort  were  carried  away  aliye; 
but  the  barbarous  oonquerorSy  to  save  the  trouble  of  murder  in 
detail,  shut  up  the  rest  promiscuously  in  the  houses  and  barracks, 
which  haying  set  on  fire,  they  enjoyed  the  savage  pleasure  of 
beholdinff  the  whole  consumed  in  one  ffeneral  blaie. 

They  £en  crossed  the  riyer  to  the  only  remaining  fort,  Wilket- 
barre,  which,  in  hopes  of  mercy,  surrendered  without  demanding 
any  conditions.  They  found  about  seventy  continental  soldiersy 
who  had  been  engaged  merely  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers, 
whom  they  butchered  with  every  circumstance  of  horrid  cruelty. 
The  remamder  of  the  men,  with  the  women  and  children,  were 
shut  up  as  before  in  the  houses,  which  being  set  on  fire,  they  per- 
ished altogether  in  the  fiames. 

A  ffeneral  scene  of  devastation  was  now  spread  through  all  the 
townships.  Fire,  sword,  and  the  other  difierent  circumstances 
of  destruction  alternately  triumphed.  The  settlements  of  the 
tories  alone  generally  escaped,  and  appeared  as  islands  in  the 
midst  of  the  surrounding  ruin.  The  merciless  ravagers  haying 
destroyed  the  main  objects  of  their  cruelty,  directed  their  ani- 
mosity to  every  part  of  living  nature  belonging  to  them;  shot 
and  destroyed  some  of  their  cattle,  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of 
others,  leaving  them  still  alive  to  prolong  their  agonies. 

In  the  following  November,  the  inhabitants  of  Cherry  Valley 
were  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  tories  and  Indians,  under  But- 
ler and  Brandt.  An  attempt  was  made  upon  Fort  Alden;  but  it 
fiuled.  The  enemy,  however,  killed  and  scalped  thirty-two  of 
the  settlers,  mostly  women  and  children^  and  also  Colonel  Aiden 
and  ten  soldiers. 

But  retribution  overtook  the  merciless  BuUcr.  In  October, 
1781,  Colonel  WiUet  with  four  hundred  soldiers  and  sixty  Onei^ 
das,  surprised  a  party  of  tories  and  Indians,  in  the  country  of 
the  Mohawks,  and  killed  and  took  the  most  of  them.  Walter 
Butier  was  among  the  party,  and  beins  wounded  by  an  Oneida 
Indian,  he  called  out  for  quarter,  upon  which  the  Indian  screamed 
out  '<  Sherry  Valley,''  and  instantiy  despatched  him. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  i^r.  Colonel  William  Bntieri 
with  a  party  of  Pennsylvania  troops,  proceeded  on  an  expedition 
into  the  Indian  country.  On  the  1st  of  October,  he  reaoned  the 
bead  of  the  Delaware,  marched  down  that  river  for  two  days,  and 
then  struck  across  to  the  Susquehanna.  Great  difficulties  were 
aormounted  in  this  expedition.  The  men  carried  their  provisioDa 
on  their  backs,  and  thus  loaded,  waded  through  rivers  and  creeks, 
and  endured  dunp  nights  and  heavy  rains.  Yet  they  were  sno- 
oessfuL  They  burned  the  Indian  villages  and  the  tory  settle- 
menti  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna;  but  the  inhabitanti 
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aped.  Bailer  returned  to  Scboharie,  within  rixteen  days  after 
leaving  that  plaoe^  and  was  received  with  a  aalute  and  a  fm  de 
joie. 

Other  expeditions  were  oondnoted  affainst  the  Indians  in  the 
oonrse  of  the  vear.  In  April,  Colonel  Van  Sohaiok  with  fiftv- 
five  men  marched  from  Fort  Schuyler;  and  burned  the  whole 
Onondago  settlements^  consisting  of  about  fifty  houses^  with  a 
large  Quantity  of  provisions^  kuled  twelve  Indians^  and  made 
ihirty.four  prisoners,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  nian.  In  Au- 
gust^ General  Williamson  and  Colonel  Pickens,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, entered  the  Indian  country  adjacent  to  the  frontier  of  their 
state;  burned  and  destroyed  the  com  of  eight  towns;  and  re- 
quired the  Indians  to  remove  into  more  remote  settlements.  In 
the  same  month,  Colonel  Broadhead  made  a  successfril  expedition 
against  the  Mingo,  Munsev,  and  Seneca  Indians.  Leaving  Pitts- 
burg with  six  hundred  ana  five  men,  he  in  about  five  weeks  peno- 
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trated  about  two  bundred  miles  from  the  fort,  destroyed  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  huts,  and  about  five  hundred  acres  of  com. 

Detached  parties  of  Indians  distressed  different  portions  of  the 
United  States.  In  July,  a  party  of  sixty  Indians  and  twenty- 
seven  white  men  under  Brandt,  attacked  the  Minisink  settlement, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  burned  ten  houses,  twelve  bams, 
a  fort,  and  two  mills,  and  carried  off  much  plunder,  with  several 
prisoners.  In  August,  the  Indians  with  their  tory  associates 
burned  fifty  houses  and  forty-seven  bams  at  Canijohary,  a  fine 
settlement  about  fifty-six  miles  from  Albany;  and  destroyed 
twenty-seven  houses  at  Schoharie,  and  two  at  Norman's  Creek. 

But  Washin^n  determined  to  send  a  force  into  the  countiT 
of  the  Six  Nations  which  should  effect  something  decisive.  A 
body  of  twenty-five  hundred  men,  under  Genenu  Sullivan,  was 
ordered  upon  uiis  service.  The  forces  were  not  conoentrated  at 
Wyoming  until  July,  1779.  On  the  22d  of  July,  a  party  of 
militia,  who  had  marched  from  this  place  to  Lackawaxen  to  pro- 
tect the  settlers  there,  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  tories  and  In- 
dians, and  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  only  thirty  escaped 
unhurt 

The  Indians^  on  hearing  of  the  expedition  projected  against 
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ttem,  aeied  with  firmness.     They  collected  their  strength,  took 
possession   of  proper  ground,  and  fortified  it  with  judgment 
General  SulliTan  on  the  20th  of  August,  attacked  them  in  their 
works.     They  stoo^  a  cannonade  for  more  than  two  hours;  hut 
then  gave  way.     This  engagement  proved  decisive.     After  the 
trenches  were  forced,  the  Indians  fled  without  making  any  at- 
tempt to  rally.     The  consternation  occasioned  among  them  hy 
this  defeat  was  so  great,  that  they  gave  up  all  ideas  of  further 
resistance.     As  the  Americans  advanced  into  their  settlements, 
the  Indians  retreated  before  them,  irithout  throwing  any  obstruc- 
tions in  their  way.     General  Sullivan  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Mohawks,  and  spread  desolation 
every  where.     Many  settlements  in  the  form  of  towns  were  de- 
Etroycd.     All  their  fields  of  com,  and  whatever  was  in  a  state  of 
cultivation  underwent  the  same  fate.     Scarcely  any  thins  in  the 
form  of  a  bouse  was  left  standing,  nor  was  an  Indian  to  be  seen. 
To  the  surprise  of  the  Americans,  they  found  the  lands  about 
the  Indian  towns  well  cultivated,  and  their  houses  both  large  and 
commodious.     The  quantity  of  corn  destroyed  was  immense. 
Orchards,  in  which  were  several  hundred  fruit  trees,  were  cut 
down ',  and  of  them  many  appeared  to  have  been  planted  for  a 
long  series  of  years.     Their  gardens,  replenished  with  a  variety 
of  useful  vegetables,  were  laid  waste.     The  Americans  were  so 
full  of  resentment  against  the  Indians,  for  the  many  outragot 
thcj  had  suffered  from  them,  and  so  bent  on  making  the  expe- 
dition decisive,  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  cheerfully  agreed  tp 
remaiD,  till  they  had  fully  completed  the  destruction  of  the  set- 
tlemeut.     The  supplies  obtained  in  the  country  lessened  ih% 
inconyenience  of  short  rations.     The  ears  of  com  were  so  re- 
markably large,  that  many  of  them  measured  twenty-two  inchos 
in  length.    Necessity  suggested  a  novel  expedient  for  pulverising 
the  grains  thereof.     The  soldiers  perforated  a  few  of  their  camp 
kettles    with  bayonets.      The  protrusions    occasioned  therebj 
f<mned  a  rough  surface,  and,  by  rubbing  the  ears  of  com  therconj 
a  coarse  meal  was  produced,  which  was  easily  convertible  into 
agreeable  nourishment. 

Having  thus  conbpleted  the  work  of  devastation,  SoUivan  and 
his  army  returned.  The  work  accomplished  was  fully  justified 
on  the  ground  of  retaliation.  There  was  no  other  wav  of  making 
the  foe  feel  the  consequences  of  their  bloody  and  desolating 
4eedB.  The  Indians  were  greatly  cowed  in  spirit  by  the  expedi- 
tion, and  the  frontiers  were  relieved  from  their  att^kcks  for  ^  long 
time  afterwards. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  in  1782,  a  party  of  civili^  In* 
dians  who  had  settled  near  the  Muskingum,  at  the  Moravian 
Ufwns,  were  barbarously  murdered  by  a  party  of  one  hundred  imd 
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sixty  wMte  men,  who  crossed  the  Ohio  and  attacked  them  without 
the  slightest  provocation.  Ninety  of  them  were  put  to  death 
without  resistance  on  their  part.  These  Kentuckiaus  earned  a 
name  by  this  horrible  deed  worthy  to  be  rankoLl  with  those  of 
Butler  and  Brandt.  Retribution  soon  overtook  them.  A  party 
set  out  to  destroy  the  Indian  towns  near  Sandusk}^;  but  the 
Dela wares  opposed,  and  a  battle  cii  juod.  The  Indians  conquered, 
and  several  Americans  were  killed  and  others  taken  prisoners. 
Among  the  latter  was  Colonel  Crawford,  who  was  sacrificed  to 
the  manes  of  those  who  were  murdered  at  the  Moravian  towns  j 
the  rest  were  unmercifully  tomahawked. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1782,  General  Wayne  was  furiously  at- 
tacked at  a  plantation  about  five  miles  from  Savannah,  by  a  large 
body  of  Creeks,  who  at  first  drove  his  troops  and  took  two  pieces 
of  artillery;  but  Wayne  soon  rallied  his  force,  and  charged  the 
Indians  with  such  spirit,  that  they  were  completely  routed.  The 
action  was  contested  hand  to  hand  with  tomahawk,  sword,  and 
bayonet.  Fourteen  Indians,  including  Emistessigo,  a  famous 
chief,  were  slain.  Wayne  lost  but  two  men.  The  royalists  who 
came  from  Savannah  to  assist  the  Indians,  were  driven  back  by 
the  victorious  Americans,  who  took  a  British  standard  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  horses  with  packs.  Of  the  conti- 
nentals;  five  were  killed  and  eight  wounded. 
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This  was  tbe  last  Indian  battle  during  the  war.  The  whole 
coarse  of  the  contest  maintained  between  the  Indians  and  the 
Americans  had  been  marked  by  an  excess  of  cruelty  almost  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  war.  Women  and  children  were  put 
to  death  as  mercilessly  as  those  in  arms.  In  the  political  dis- 
sensions, families  were  divided  among  themselves,  and,  as  at 
Wyoming,  all  ties  w^^re  forgotten  in  a  fiendish  desire  for  blood 
and  revenge.  Such  i^  struggle  is  scarcely  to  be  found  elsewhere 
in  history. 
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After  the  termination  of  the  reTolntionary  war,  the  hardy 
flettlers  of  the  west  had  still  a  contest  to  maintain^  which  often 
threatened  their  extermination.  The  Indian  trihes  of  the  west 
refnsed  to  hxaj  the  hatchet  when  Oreat  Britain  withdrew  her 
armies,  and  tbej  oontinued  their  terrible  devastations.  The 
vicinity  of  the  Ohio  river,  especially,  was  the  scene  of  their  opera-" 
tions.  Boats  were  plundered  and  their  crews  murdered.  Farms 
were  destroyed  and  settlements  burned.  A  great  number  of 
people  were  carried  into  hipeless  captivity.  AU  efforts  to  obtain 
peace  by  negotiation  proved  fruitless.  For  the  Indians  were 
stimulated  to  these  hostilities  by  the  British  agents,  and  supplied 
with  arms  and  sheltered  under  the  guns  of  the  British  forts, 
which,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty,  were  still  held  in  American  ter- 
ritory. 
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Ksallj,  it  became  necessaty  to  reduce  the  Indians  by  force  of 
arms,  and  an  expedition  was  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was^  to  bring  the  Indians  to  an 
engagement,  if  posssible;  but,  in  any  event,  to  destroy  their  set- 
tlements on  the  waters  of  the  Scioto  and  Wabash.  On  the  30th 
of  September,  ^General  Harmar,  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
federal  troops,  marched  firom  Fort  Washington  with  three  hun- 
dred* and  twenty  reg^^lars,  and  effected  a  junction  with  the  militia 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  who  had  advanced  about  twenty 
miles  in  front.  The  whole  army  amounted  to  fourteen  hundred 
and  fifty-three  men. 

On  the  approach  of  Colonel  Harden,  who  commanded  the 
Kentucky  militia,  with  a  detachment  of  six  hundred  men  to 
reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  the 
enemy^  the  Indians  set  fire  to  their  principal  village,  and  fled 
precipitately  to  the  woods.  The  same  officer,  again  detached  at 
the  head  of  two  hundred  and  ten  men,  thirty  of  whom  were 
regulars,  when  about  ten  miles  west  of  Chilicothe,  where  ihe 
main  body  of  the  army  lay,  was  attacked  by  a  small  party  of 
Indians.  The  militia  fleeing  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy, 
the  handful  of  regulars,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Armstrong, 
made  a  brave  resistance.  Twenty-three  of  them  fell  in  the  field, 
and  the  surviving  seven  escaped  and  rejoined  the  army.  The 
remaining  towns  on  the  Scioto  were,  notwithstanding,  reduced  to 
ashes;  and  the  provisions,  laid  up  before  the  winter,  were 
entirely  destroyed.  After  this  service,  the  army  decamped,  to 
return  to  Fort  Washington.  To  retrieve  the  disgrace  of  his  armSi 
General  Harmar  halted  about  eight  miles  from  Chilicothe,  and 
late  in  the  night  detached  Colonel  Harden  again,  with  orders 
to  find  the  enemy  and  bring  on  an  engagement.  His  detach- 
ment, consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  of  whom  sixty 
were  regulars  commanded  by  Major  Wyllys,  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, reached  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  the  St.  Mary, 
where  it  was  divided  into  three  columns.  The  left  division,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Harden,  crossed  the  St.  Joseph,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  its  western  bank;  the  centre,  consisting  of  the  federal 
troops,  was  led  by  Major  Wyllys  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  river; 
and  the  right,  under  Major  McMillan,  marched  along  a  ranffe  of 
heights  which  commanded  the  right  flank  of  the  centre  division. 
The  columns  were  soon  met  by  a  considerable  body  of  Indians,  and 
a  severe  engagement  ensued.  The  militia  retrieved  their  repu- 
tation. Several  of  the  bravest  officers  fell;  among  whom  was 
Major  Fontaine,  a  gallant  young  gentleman,  who  acted  as  aid  to 
the  general.  The  Indians,  ^after  giving  a  semblance  of  fighting 
with  the  regulars  in  front,  seized  the  heights  of  the  right  of  the 
centre  column,  and  attacked  the  right  flank  of  the  centre  with 
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great  fury.  Major  WylljB  was  among  the  first  who  fell ;  but  the 
battle  was  still  kept  up  with  spirit,  and  with  considerable  execu- 
tion on  both  sides.  The  remnant  of  this  little  band,  overpowered 
at  length  by  numbers,  was  driven  off  the  ground,  leaving  fifty  of 
their  comrades,  beside  two  valuable  officers,  Major  Wyllys  and 
Lieutenant  Frothingham,  dead  upon  the  field.  The  loss  sustained 
by  the  militia  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  raen,  among 
whom  were  ten  officers.  After  this  engagement,  the  detachment 
joined  the  main  army,  and  the  troops  returned  to  Fort 
Washington. 

The  general  government  was  prompt  in  the  endeavor  to  retrieve' 
the  defeat  of  Harmar*s  detachments.  Another  expedition  was 
determined  upon,  and  General  St.  Clair  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand it. 

The  troops  could  not  be  raised  and  assembled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Fort  Washington  until  the  month  of  September,  1791. 
On  the  7th  of  that  month,  the  regulars,  marching  thence  directly 
north  towards  the  object  of  their  destination,  established  two 
intermediate  posts,  Forts  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  about  forty 
miles  distant  from  each  other,  as  places  of  deposit  and  seonrity, 
after  garrisons  had  been  placed  in  these  foriA,  the  effectiye  nmn- 
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ber  of  the  army,  including  militia^  amounted  to  nearly  two  thou- 
sand men.  With  this  force  the  general  continued  his  march, 
which  was  necessarily  slow  and  laborious.  After  some  unim- 
portant skirmishes,  as  the  army  approached  the  country  in  which 
they  might  expect  to  meet  an  enemy,  about  sixty  of  the  militia 
deserted  in  a  body;  in  pursuit  of  whom  the  general  detached 
Major  Hamtranck  with  the  first  regiment.  The  army,  consist- 
ing of  about  fourteen  hundred  effective  rank  and  file,  continued 
its  march,  and  on  the  3d  of  November,  encamped  on  a  com- 
ms(nding  ground,  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  the  Miami  villages. 
The  militia,  crossing  a  creek,  and  advancing  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  front,  encamped  in  two  lines ;  and  on  their  approach,  a 
few  Indians,  who  had  showed  themselves  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  creek,  fled  with  precipitation.  It  was  the  general's  determi- 
nation to  throw  up  a  slight  work  at  this  place,  for  the  security 
of  the  baggage;  and  after  being  rejoined  by  Major  Hamtranck^ 
to  march  unencumbered,  and  expeditiously)  to  the  Indian  vil- 
laff^.     In  both  these  designs,  however,  he  was  frustrated. 

The  next  morning,  about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  an  unex- 
pected  attack  was  made  upon  the  militia^  who  fled  in  the  utmost 
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oonfasion,  and  rosliing  into  the  camp  through  the  first  line  of 
continental  troops,  threw  them  into  disorder.  The  exertions  of 
the  officers  to  restore  order  were  not  entirely  successful.  The 
Indians  pressed  closely  upon  the  flying  militia,  and  intrepidly 
engaged  General  Butler.  The  action  instantly  became  severe. 
The  fire  of  the  assailants,  passing  round  both  flanks  of  the  first 
line,  was  in  a  few  minutes  poured  furiously  on  the  rear  division 
of  the  American  army.  Directed  most  intensely  against  the 
centre  of  each  wing,  where  the  artillery  was  posted,  it  made 
great  destruction  among  the  artillerists.  The  Indians,  firing  from 
the  ground,  and  from  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  were  scarcely 
seen,  but  when  springing  firom  one  cover  to  another.  Thus 
advancing  close  up  to  the  American  lines,  and  to  the  very  mouths 
of  the  field  pieces,  they  fought  with  the  most  daring  and  intrepid 
bravery. 

The  unequal  conduct  of  the  soldiers,  as  is  usual  on  sucl^  oo- 
casions,  imminently  exposed  the  officers,  who,  in  their  fearless 
effi)rt8,  fell  in  great  numbers.  Their  only  hope  of  victory  was 
'now  in  the  bayonet.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Darke,  With  the  second 
regiment  forming  the  left  of  the  wing,  made  an  impetuous 
charge  upon  the  enemy,  and  drove  them  with  some  loss,  about 
four  hundred  yards;  but,  though  followed  by  that  whole  wing,  he 
was  unable,  for  want  of  )&  sufficient  number  of  riflemen  to  press 
this  advantage,  and  when  he  stayed  the  pursuit,  the  enemy 
renewed  the  attack.  In  ^e  DMantiiBe,  General  Butler  was  mor- 
tally wounded;  the  left  of  the  right  wing  was  broken;  the  artil- 
lerists, almost  to  a  man,  were  killed;  the  guns  seized;  and  the  camp 
penetrated  by  the  enemy.  Darke,  vrith  his  own  regiment,  and  with 
the  battalions  commanded  by  Majors  Butler  and  Clarke,  charging 
again  with  the  bayonet,  drove  the  Indians  out  of  the  camp,  and 
recovered  the  artillery.  But  while  pressed  in  one  point,  they 
kept  up  a  fatal  fire  from  every  other.  Though  successfully 
charged  in  several  instances  by  particular  corps,  they  could  not 
be  fought  by  the  whole  combined  forces;  and  in  every  charge, 
a  great  loss  of  officers  was  sustained.  The  soldiers  breaking 
their  ranks,  flocked  together  in  crowds,  and  were  shot  down 
without  resistance.  To  save  the  remnant  of  bis  army.  General 
St.  Clair,  in  the  morning,  ordered  Lieutenant  Colonel  Darke,  with 
the  second  regiment,  to  charge  a  body  of  Indians  who  had  inter- 
cepted their  retreat,  and  to  gain  the  road ;  and  Major  Clarke, 
with  his  battalion,  to  cover  the  rear.  A  most  disorderly  flight 
BOW  commenced.  After  a  pursuit  of  about  four  miles,  the  In- 
dians turned  back  to  the  camp  for  plunder,  and  the  troops  con- 
tinued their  flight  about  thirty  miles,  to  Fort  Jefferson.  Here 
they  met  Major  Hamtranck  with  the  first  regiment ;  and,  calling 
%  council  of  war;  it  was  determined  not  to  attempt  Uk  retciaYe 
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their  misfortune ;  and,  leaving  the  wounded  at  Fort  Jefferson,  * 
the  troops  continued  their  retreat  to  Fort  Washington.  In  this 
disastrous  battle,  thirty-eight  commissioned  officers  were  killed 
upon  the  field,  and  five  hundred  and  ninety-three  non-K^ommis- 
sioned  officers  and  privates  were  slain  and  missing;  twenty-one 
commissioned  officers,  several  of  whom  died  afterwards  of  their 
wounds,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-two  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  were  wounded.  General  Butler  was  a  gallant  officer, 
who  had  served  with  distinction  through  the  revolat  ionary  war.  It 
was  observed  by  General  St.  Clair,  in  his  official  letter :  "  The  loss 
the  public  has  sustained  by  the  loss  of  so  ma.iy  officers,  particu- 
larly of  General  Butler  and  Major  Ferguson,  cannot  be  too  much 
regretted."  The  Indian  force,  in  this  action,  was  estimated  from 
one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  warriors;  but  no  estimate  could 
be  made  of  their  loss. 

The  celebrated  chief,  Little  Turtle,  was  the  Indian  commander 
in.both  of  the  battles  with  General  Harmar's  troops,  and  in  this 
one  with  St.  Clair.  He  belonged  to  the  Miamis,  and  his  Indian 
name  was  Mishikinakwa.  Emboldened  by  their  great  success, 
the  Indians  committed  more  serious  depredations.  Ambassadors 
sent  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  them  were  murdered,  and  no 
resource  was  left  but  to  send  another  army  against  them. 
Several  months  elapsed  before  the  necessary  troops  could  be  col- 
lected. The  gallant  General  Wayne,  known  to  the  Indians  as  a 
"  sleepless  chief,"  was  appointed  to  succeed  St.  Clair,  who  had 
resigned  his  command. 

To  bring  the  war  to  a  prosperous  termination,  it  was  judged 
necessary  not  merely  to  expel  the  Indians,  but  to  prevent  their 
return,  and  for  this. purpose  to  hold  the  country  by  a  chain  of 
permanent  posts.  Not  being  able  to  execute  this  plan  during 
the  autumn,  the  general  had  contented  himself  with  collecting 
his  army  and  penetrating  about  six  miles  in  advance  of  Fort 
Jefferson,  where  he  established  himself  for  the  winter  in  a  camp 
called  Greensville.  After  fortifying  this  camp,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  ground  on  which  the  Americans  had  been  defeated 
in  1791;  and  there  another  fort  was  erected,  called  Fort  Re- 
covery. The  opening  of  the  campaign  was  unavoidably  pro^ 
tiacted  until  near  midsummer.  Early  in  August,  General  Wayne 
remohed  the  confiuence  of  the  Au  Glaize  and  the  Miamis  of  the 
lakes,  where  were  the  richest  and  most  extensive  settlements  of 
the  Indians;  and  here  he  threw  some  works  of  defence  and  pro^ 
tection  for  magazines.  About  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Au  Glaize  was  a  post  occupied  by  the  British,  on  the  Miamis 
of  the  lakes,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  was  collected  the  whole 
strength  of  the  enemy,  understood  to  be  somewhat  less  than  two 
thousand  men.    The  continental  legion  was  not  much  inferior  in 
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number;  and  a  reinforcement  of  about  eleven  hundred  mounted 
militia  from  Kentucky,  commanded  by  General  Scott,  gave  the 
army  of  Wayne  a  decided  superiority  in  strength.  Though  it 
WAS  well  understood  that  the  Indians  had  determined  to  give 
him  battle;  yet,  in  pursuance  of  the  pacific  policy  of  the  United 
States,  the  general  sent  messengers  to  the  several  hostile  tribes 
assembled  in  his  front,  inviting  them  to  appoint  deputies  to 
meet  him  for  the  purpose  of  negotiatins  a  permanent  peace. 

The  American  army,  on  the  15th  of  August,  marched  down 
the  Miamis,  and  on  the  18th  arrived  at  the  rapids,  where  thej 
halted  the  next  day  to  erect  a  temp(»rary  work  for  the  protection 
of  the  baggage,  and  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  The  Indians 
were  advantageously  posted  behind  a  thick  wood,  and  behind  the 
British  fort.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th  the  American  army 
advanced  in  columns :  the  legion,  with  its  right  flank,  covered  by 
the  Miamis;  one  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  commanded  by 
General  Todd,  on  the  1^;  the  other,  under  General  Barbee,  ia 
the  rear;  and  a  select  battalion  commanded  by  Major  Price, 
moving  in  front  of  the  legion  in  advance.  After  marching  about 
five  mfleS;  Major  Price  received  a  heavy  fire  from  a  concealed 
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enemy,  which  compelled  him  to  retreat  The  iDdians  had  taken 
a  position  almost  inaccessible,  in  a  thick  wood  in  front  of  the 
British  works,  where  they  were  formed  in  three  lines,  with  a 
very  extended  front,  their  lines  stretching  to  the  west,  at  right 
angles  with  the  river,  about  two  miles;  and  their  first  effort  was 
to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  American  Army.  On  the  discharge 
of  the  first  rifle,  the  legion  was  formed  in  two  lines.  The  front 
was  ordered  to  advance  with  trailed  arms,  reserving  their  fire 
nntil  they  had  forced  the  enemy  from  his  covert  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and,  after  a  discharge,  to  press  the  fugitives  too 
closely  to  permit  them  to  reload  their  pieces.  Perceiving  the 
aim  of  the  enemy  to  turn  the  American  left,  the  general  ordered 
the  second  line  to  support  the  first.  The  legion  cavalry,  led  by 
Captain  Campbell,  was  ordered  to  penetrate  between  the  Indians 
and  the  river,  to  charge  their  left  flank ;  and  General  Scott,  with 
the  mounted  volunteers,  to  make  a  circuit,  and  turn  their  right 
flank.  These  orders  were  executed  with  great  spirit  and  com- 
plete success.  An  impetuous  charge,  made  by  the  first  line  of 
infantry,  entirely  broke  the  enemy's  line;  a  rapid  pursuit  suc- 
ceeded; and  in  the  course  of  one  hour  the  Indians  wtre  driven 
more  than  two  miles,  through  thick  woods,  within  gun  shot  of 
the  British  fort.  In  this  decisive  battle,  the  loss  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  killed  and  wounded,  including  officers,  was  one  hundred 
and  seven.  Among  the  slain  were  Captain  Campbell,  and  Lieute- 
nant Fowles,  both  of  whom  fell  in  the  first  charge.  The  American 
troops  engaged  in  the  battle  did  not  amount  to  nine  hundred; 
the  number  of  Indians  was  two  thousand. 

Aiter  remaining  on  the  banks  of  the  Miamis,  in  front  of  the 
field  of  battle,  three  days,  during  which  time  the  houses  and 
com  fields  above  and  below  the  fort  were  burnt.  General  Wayne, 
on  the  28th,  returned  with  the  army  to  Au  Glaize,  having 
destroyed  all  the  villages  and  com  within  fifty  miles  of  the  river. 

The  Indiiins  still  continuing  hostilities,  their  whole  country 
was  laid  waste,  and  forts  were  erected  in  the  heart  of  their  set- 
tlements. The  effect  of  the  battle  of  the  20th  of  August  was 
instantly  and  extensively  felt.  To  the  victory,  gained  by  the 
Americans,  is  ascribed  the  resue  of  the  United  States  from  a 
general  war  with  the  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio;  and  its 
influence  is  believed  to  have  extended  to  the  Indians  in  Georgia. 

The  principal  tribes  eng^ed  in  the  war  were  the  Miamis,  I)e- 
lawares,  Shawnees,  and  Wyandots.  Besides  the  brave  and 
cautious  Mishikinakwa,  the  Indians  had  other  commanders,  of 
almost  equal  fame.  Blue  Jacket,  a  Shawnese  chief,  was  known 
as  a  more  cruel  and  precipitate  leader  than  Mishikinakwa,  but 
possessed  of  less  discrimination  and  judgment.  The  Shawnees, 
though  compelled  to  peace,  retained  their  hatred  to  the  whites. 
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British  influence  and  the  exertions  of  two  remarkable  Indiar 
were  the  causes  of  the  next  important  war  between  the  Ameri- 
cans and  their  western  savage  neighbors.  The  two  Indians  were 
Tecurasch,  a  Shawncse  chief,  and  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  Oil- 
wachica.  These  men  commenced  their  intrigues  in  180G.  Their 
object  was  the  same  which  had  been  aimed  at  by  Philip  of 
Mount  Hope,  Pontiac,  and  other  great  chiefs — the  union  of  the 
diflferent  Indian  tribes  for  the  expulsion  or  extermination  of  the 
whites.  But  Philip's  schemes  were  trifling  compared  with 
those  of  Tecumsch  and  his  brother.  They  wished  to  unite  all 
the  Indian  tribes  of  the  west,  from  the  Creeks  to  the  Ottawas, 
and  hoped  to  drive  the  whites  entirely  from  the  valley  of  Mis- 
sissippi. To  effect  this  vast  object,  Tecumseh  and  the  Prophet, 
who  was,  perhaps,  the  tool  of  his  great  brother,  traversed  the 
whole  frontiers,  made  stirring  appeals  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
(192) 
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difierent  tribeS;  and  made  use  of  all  the  arts  of  penoamon  and 
diplomaoji  in  which  they  were  skilled. 

The  two  brothers,  bom  at  the  same  birth,  differed  widely  in 
character,  bat  were  well  fitted  to  act  together  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. The  Indian  name  of  the  Prophet  sumified  *'a  door 
cpeTied"  in  allnsion  to  the  way  of  deliverance  he  was  expected 
to  point  out  to  the  red  men.  The  name  of  Tecomseh,  or  Te- 
cnmth^,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  signified  **  a  panther  crauck- 
ing,"  Tecnmseh  possessed  the  daring,  active,  enthusiastic  mind, 
necessuT  for  forming  great  plans,  and  carrying  them  into  execu- 
tion. He  was  an  able  military  commander,  a  skilful  negotiator, 
and  possessed  that  dignity  of  temper  and  deportment  which 
secures  respect  Well  skilled  in  the  springs  of  human  action, 
he  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  weaknesses  of  otherS|  and 
mould  them  to  his  purposes.  His  abilities  were  stained  by  a 
cruel  temper,  and  it  is  said  that  he  asked  no  quarters  and  gave 
none. 

The  Prophet  had  none  of  the  manly  qualities  of  his  brother. 
He  is  described  as  being  an  indifferent  warrior  and  hunter,  and 
crafty,  cruel|  cowardly,  and  sensual  He  extorted  a  living  from 
the  Indians  through  the  influence  of  superstition;  and  circum- 
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stances  gave  him  a  vast  control  over  their  minds.  Tecumsch  had 
obtained  such  a  mastery  over  his  brother,  that  when  in  council 
together,  the  latter  never  spoke — although,  as  an  orator,  he  was 
more  persuasive  than  his  brother. 

TaHng  advantage  of  a  belief  among  the  Shawanese,  that  their 
tribe  was  destined  to  restore  the  dominions  of  the  red  men,  the 
Prophet  commenced  a  series  of  incantations,  and  from  time  to 
time  communicated  the  result  to  the  credulous  Indians.  He 
prophesied  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  power  of  the  whites,  and 
the  resumption  by  the  Indians  of  the  customs  of  their  ancestors. 
To  effect  this,  they  were  advised  to  abstain  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  whites,  and  from  using  any  article  manufactured  by 
them.  The  result  of  the  operations  of  the  brothers  was  the 
Tippecanoe  war. 

When  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne  took  place,  Tecumseh  was 
absent,  and  on  his  return,  ho  threatened  with  death  some  of  the 
chiefs  who  had  signed  it.  Hereupon,  Governor  Harrison  dis- 
patched a  message  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  treaty,  and  inviting  him  to  come  to  Vinccnnes  and  exhibit 
his  pretensions;  assuring  him  that  if  they  were  valid,  the  land 
acquired  by  the  treaty  snould  be  given  up  or  ample  compensa- 
tion made  for  it. 

Tecumseh  accepted  the  invitation,  but  treacherously  brought 
with  him  four  hundred  armed  warriors,  instead  of  thirty,  as  di- 
rected. At  the  council,  he  claimed  for  all  the  Indians  of  the 
country,  a  common  right  to  all  the  lands  in  it ;  denied  the  right 
of  any  tribe  to  sell  any  portion  of  it  without  the  consent  of  all, 
and  pronounced  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wayne  null  and  void.  Harri- 
son replied,  that  when  the  whites  came  to  this  continent,  they 
found  the  Miamis  in  occupation  of  all  the  country  of  the  Wabash, 
at  which  time  the  Shawanese  dwelt  in  Georgia,  from  whence 
they  were  driven  by  the  Creeks;  that  the  Miamis  had  consulted 
their  own  interest,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  in  selling  their 
own  lands  on  terms  satisfactory  to  themselves;  and  that  the 
Shawanese  had  no  right  to  come  from  a  distant  country,  and 
undertake  to  control  the  Miamis  in  the  disposition  of  their  own 
property.  Scarcely  were  these  words  interpreted,  when  Tecum- 
seh fiercely  exclaimed,  "It  is  false  T'  and  giving  his  signal  to 
his  warriors,  they  sprang  to  their  feet  and  raised  their  weapons, 
while  Tecumseh  continued  to  address  the  Indians  in  a  loud  voice 
and  with  violent  gestures.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  courage 
and  decififfon  of  Harrison  prevented  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and 
horror.  Ue  rose  immediately  and  drew  his  sword ;  but,  restrain- 
ing his  guards,  he  calmly,  but  authoritatively,  told  Tecumseh 
that  "  he  was  a  bad  man,  that  he  would  have  no  further  talk 
with  him;  ahd  that  he  must  return  to  his  camp  an^  tako  hii 
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departure  from  the  settlements  immediately ;"  and  wiUi  that  the 
council  was  dissolved ;  and  Tecnmseh  and  his  warriors,  awed  by 
the  courage  and  decision  of  Harrison,  withdrew  in  silenee. 

The  next  morning,  Tecumseh,  perceiving  that  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  man  as  vigilant  and  bold  as  himself,  apologized  for  the 
affront  which  he  had  offered,  and  requested  another  conference. 
In  the  second  council  he  behaved  with  greater  moderation,  and 
told  the  governor,  that  white  men  (British  agents,  undoubtedly,) 
had  advised  him  to  do  as  he  had  done,  and  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  old  boundary.  This  the  governor  said  he 
would  report  to  the  president :  and  the  council  ended.  Governor 
Harrison  then  went  to  Tecumseh's  camp,  attended  only  by  an 
interpreter.  He  was  courteously  received :  but  the  chief  would 
not  recede  from  his  demands;  and  as  he  was  not  yet  ready  to 
commence  hostilities,  the  aatter  rested  here  for  a  while. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1811,  the  confederated  Indiana 
began  to  ravage  the  frontiers;  and  the  government  found  it 
necessary  to  take  immediate  measures  for  the  protection  of  its 
citizens.  For  this  purpose,  a  small  force  of  regulars  and  militia 
was  assembled  At  Vincennes;  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
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William  Heitf^  Harrison,  goyernor  of  the  Indiana  territory. 
Harrison  was  instmoted  to  march  to  the  Prophet's  town,  and 
demand  a  restoration  of  the  property  which  had  been  carried  off 
by  his  partisans;  and  he  was  to  obtain  redress  by  force,  if  ne- 
oessary. 

Acoordinffly,  he  marched  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  on  the 
eyening  of  tne  5th  of  Noyember,  encamped  within  nine  miles  of 
the- Prophets  town.  The  next  morning  he  resumed  his  march, 
but  discoyered  no  Indians  until  he  had  arriyed  within  six  miles  of 
the  town.  Parties  of  Indians  were  then  frequently  seen,  but  all 
efforts  to  open  a  communication  with  them  were  yain.  When 
Harrison  came  within  two  miles  of  the  town,  the  path  descended 
a  steep  hiU,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  small  creek  running 
through  a  wet  prairie;  and  beyond  this  a  leyel  plain,  coyered  with 
oak  timber,  and  without  underwood.  As  this  was  a  situation,  in 
which  the  Indians  miffht  attack  with  adyantage,  Harrison  pro- 
ceeded with  caution;  but  he  met  no  interruption,  and  arriyed 
safely  before  the  Indian  town.  Another  attempt  was  made  at 
negotiation,  but  the  Indians  would  not  listen  to  it,  and  Harrison 
drew  up  his  troops  in  order  of  battle.  Then  three  ambassadors 
came  from  the  Prophet,  and  after  some  consideration,  it  was  re- 
solyed  that  no  hostilities  should  take  place  until  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  a  conference  should  be  held  with  the  chie&,  and  terms 
of  peace  settled. 

The  army  now  biyouacked  on  an  eleyated  plain  northwest  of 
the  village.    To  guard  against  a  nigkt  attack,  the  order  of  en- 
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oampment  was  to  be  the  order  of  the  btttle.  The  mfiaiti7.  in 
two  oolnmne,  oooimied  the  front  and  rear,  leparated  on  the  left 
one  handled  and  ^ghty  jardfl,  and  on  the  right,  about  one-half 
that  distance.  The  left  flank  was  covered  b  j  two  hundred  and 
fifty  mounted  riflemen,  commanded  bj  Migor  General  WelLiy  of 
Kentackj;  and  the  right  flank  by  Spenc^s  troop  of  mounted 
riflemen,  nnmberinff  eighty  men.  The  front  line  was  composed 
of  one  battalion  of  Uie  fourth  regiment  of  United  States  infutry, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Floyd,  flanked  on  the  right  by  two 
companies  of  militia,  and  on  the  left  by  one.  The  rear  line  was 
farmed  of  another  battalion  of  the  fourth  United  States  in&ntry, 
under  Colonel  Baer,  flanked  by  four  companies  of  militia,  under 
lieutenant-colonel  Decker.  INro  troops  of  dragons,  sixty  strong, 
took  post  in  the  rear  of  the  left  flank,  and  ano^er,  in  the  rear  of 
the  front  line.  The  atder  was  given  to  the  army  in  the  event  at 
a  night  attack,  that  each  corps  should  maintain  its  ground  at  all 
hasi^ds,  till  relieved. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  November,  1811,  just  before  te- 
veille,  an  attack  commenced  on  the  left  flank,  and  the  piquets 
were  driven  in.  The  yell  of  the  savages,  who  had  violated^  Uie 
armistice,  was  the  first  notice  the  army  had  of  their  proximity. 
Nothing  but  the  precaution  of  encamping  in  Uie  order  of  batde, 
and  the  firmness  of  the  officers  in  preventing  the  usual  effdcts  of 
surprise,  saved  the  whole  force  from  a  disastrous  defeat  The 
storm  was  first  felt  by  Captain  Barton's  regulars,  and  Captain 
Oeiger's  mounted  riflemen.  Some  Indians  forced  themselves 
through  the  line,  and  penetrated  into  the  encampment,  where 
they  were  killed.  The  companies  attacked  were  reinforced  with 
all  possible  speed.  A  heavy  fire  then  poured  in  on  the  companies 
on  the  left  of  the  front.  A  gallant  char^  by  the  cavalry  from  the 
rear  of  the  frt>nt  line,  under  Major  Davies,  was  made  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  breaking  the  Indians,  who  appeared  in  great  force  among 
some  trees,  a  few  yards  distant,  in  frt)nt.  The  cavabry  were  driven 
back,  and  the  major  received  a  mortal  wound.  Captain  Snelling's 
company  then  charged,  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  the  enemy  were 
dislodged.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  was  now  very  heayv  upon 
every  part  of  the  lines.  Several  valuable  officers  fell,  but  the 
men  were  not  daunted.  As  day  approached.  Major  Wells,  after 
reconnoitering  the  position  of  the  enemy  on  the  left,  charged  and 
broke  them.  At  this  moment,  a  small  detachment  horn,  the 
cavalry  dashed  fturiously  upon  the  retreating  Indians  and  preci> 
pitated  them  into  the  marsh.  At  the  same  time,  the  enemy 
were  charged  on  the  right,  and  pursued  as  far  as  the  ground 
would  admit.  Driven  from  all  their  positions,  the  Indians  dis- 
persed in  eveiT  direction.  So  severely  were  they  handled  in  the 
retreat,  that  they  left  many  of  their  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
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field — ^with  them,  an  evidence  of  positive  defeat.  The  number 
of  the  enemy  killed  and  wounded  in  battle,  was  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  loss  of  the  army  of  Harrison  was  very 
severe,  both  in  oflScers  and  men.  One  aid-de-camp,  one  captain^ 
two  subalterns,  one  serjeant,  two  corporals,  and  thirty  privates 
were  killed,  and  two  lieutenant-colonols,  one  adjutant,  one  assist- 
ant surgeoU;  two  captains,  three  subalterns,  nine  Serjeants,  five 
corporals,  one  musician,  and  one  hundred  and  two  privates 
wounded,  besides  one  major  and  two  captains  mortally. 

Tecumseh  was  not  engaged  in  this  battle,  being  on  an  excur- 
sion to  some  of  the  southern  tribes.  During  the  contest,  the 
Prophet  sat  securely  on  an  adjacent  eminence  singing  a  war  song. 
He  had  told  his  followers  that  the  Great  Spirit  would  render  the 
army  of  the  Americans  unsuccessful,  and  that  their  bullets 
would  not  hurt  the  Indians,  who  would  have  light  while  the 
enemy  would  be  involved  in  darkness.  Being  told  that  his  men 
were  falling,  he  ordered  them  to  fight  on,  and  began  to  sing  louder. 

The  soldiers  throughout  displayed  the  most  fearless  conduct^ 
and  thus  were  enabled  to  resist  one  of  the  most  furious  assaults 
ever  made  by  the  Indians.  Major  Davies  fell  early  in  the  aetion, 
greatly  lamented  bj  all  his  associates.     He  held  the  first  stand- 
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ing  in  Eentuoky  as  a  lawyer  and  orator,  and  in  the  field,  he  wai 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  The  legislature  of  Eentnoky 
wore  mourning  for  thii^  days,  in  testimony  of  their  regret  for 
the  loss  of  Davies  and  othejrs  belonging  to  that  state. 

After  laying  waste  the  Indian  settlement,  from  which  the  de- 
feated ones  wcro  obliged  to  fly,  Governor  Harrison  returned  with 
his  forces  to  the  settled  country.  The  Prophet  was  immediately 
abandoned  by  his  followers,  who  had  seen  the  falsity  of  his  pre-* 
dictions.  His  lif.;  was  even  endangered  by  the  sudden  reaction 
of  those  whom  he  had  so  successfully  deluded.  However,  he 
added  but  one  more  to  the  world's  long  list  of  false  prophets. 
After  their  terrible  defeat,  the  Indians  seemed  inclined  to  peace, 
and  in  a  short  time,  they  appeared  as  suppliants  for  that  which 
they  had  refused  to  grant. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE  NORTHWSSTSRN  WAB  OV  1812    AND  1813. 

A  8H0BT  calm  followed  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  But  the 
influence  of  the  British  trading  agents  and  emissaries  was  not 
wanting  to  awaken  savage  hostility,  and  that  of  the  ever  active  Te- 
oomseh  was  at  work  among  the  Indians,  and  their  hatred  of  the 
whites  only  needed  such  a  man  to  make  it  break  forth  into  open 
(200) 
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hostility.  Another  event  precipitated  that  which  Teoumseh 
desired.  War  was  declared  by  the  United  States  i^ainst  Great 
Britain^  on  the  18th  of  June^  1812.  Of  coarse  the  Indians  took 
adyantago  of  this  state  of  things,  and  commenced  their  horrible 
ravages  at  once.  The  whole  western  frontier  was  attacked  at 
varions  times,  and  the  most  dreadfnl  cmelties  were  every  where 
perpetrated.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  deserted  their  homes  and 
0onght  safety  in  flight. 

A  large  number  of  the  Indians  joined  the  British  forces  sent 
into  Canada  and  Michigan,  and  the  inactivity  of  the  United 
States'  troops  nnder  General  Hull,  contribnted  to  swell  their 
nnmber  and  spirit.  A  detachment  of  two  hundred  men  under 
Major  Vanhome,  fell  into  an  ambush  of  a  much  inferior  force  of 
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British  and  Indians,  and  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss. 
Soon  after,  Colonel  Miller,  with  about  six  hundred  men,  routed 
a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians  near  Maguasa  Tillage.  The 
Indians  were  commanded  by  Teoumseh,  and  fought  more  bravely 
than  their  allies.  The  enemy's  loss  was  about  seventy  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  nearly 
as  great.  This  victory,  however  brilliantly  won,  produced  no 
beneficial  result. 

The  force  which  besieged  Detroit  eonsisted  of  thirteen  hun- 
dred British  and  Indians,  under  Oeoeral  Brock.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  the  women,  and  children,  and  old  men, 
left  the  place  and  took  shelter  in  a  neighboring  ravine  where  they 
remained  several  days  in  terrible  suspense  awaiting  the  result. 

The  Americans  in  Detroit  were  fully  capable  of  repulsing  the 
British  force,  and  were  but  waiting  the  onset  to  display  their 
valor,  when  their  pusillanimous  general  surrendered  to  the 
enemy  without  striking  a  blow.  After  such  an  instance  of 
imbecility  on  the  part  of  General  Hull,  •  the  Indians  became 
bolder  than  ever,  and  their  ravages  of  the  American  settlements 
were  constant. 

The  people  of  the  west  made  great  exertions  to  plaee^fefce  in  the 
field  capable  of  retrieving  the  disgrace  of  the  Ameriean  *arms,  and 
of  protecting  their  lives  and  property.  Kentucky,  especially,  raised 
a  large  body  of  her  hardy  sons.  By  the  unanimous  call  of  the 
people,  William  ^Henry  Harrison  was  appointed  major-general, 
and  commttodor^n-chief  of  the  army  of  the  west.  His  known 
abilities  and  his  .great  experience  made  him  the  favorite  of  all. 
General  Harrison  immediately  prepared  for -vigorous  service. 

He  arrived  at  Cincinnati  on  the  28tii  of  August,  and  on  the 
following  day  put  the  trw^  in  motion.  On  the  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber, the  army  reached  Dayton;  and,  on  the  3d,  arrived  at  Pique, 
a  small  village  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Great  Miami.  Here, 
having  learned  that  the  Indians  had  invested  Fort  Wayne,  he 
despatched  Colonel  Allen  with  about  five  hundred  men,  directing 
him  to  make  forced  marches  for  its  relief.  A  regiment  of  seven 
hundred  mounted  men,  under  Colonel  Adams,  was  on  its  way 
from  Ohio,  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  whole  army  was  put  in 
motion  for  the  same  place,  on  the  Gth;  and,  on  the  8th,  overtook 
Colonel  Allen's  command,  at  St.  Mary's  river,  where  also  it  was 
joined,  on  the  same  day,  by  Major  R.  M.  Johnson,  with  a  corps 
of  mounted  volunteers.  General  Harrison's  force  now  amounted 
to  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  men. 

Fort  Wayne  is  situated  on  the  little  river,  at  its  junction  with 
the  St.- Joseph's.  Being  in  a  fevorable  situation  to  communicate 
with  Detroit  and  the  Kapids,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
enemy  wo^ld  attempt  it.     It  had  accordingly  been  invested  for 
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B^Teral  days  by  the  Indiansy  who  resorted  to  yarious  artifices  to 
obtain  possession.  The  garrison,  however,  which  consisted  of 
but  seventy  men,  maintained  their  post  with  great  bravery.  The 
besiegers,  who  had  obtained  information  of  tne  approach  of  the 
American  force,  decamped  precipitately  on  the  evening  preceding 
its  arrival,  having  previously  burnt  the  little  village  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  the  factory  which  had  been  erected  by 
the  government  to  supply  them  with  farming  utensils. 

The  army  arrived  at  Fort  Wayne  on  the  12th ;  and,  on  the 
succeeding  day,  it  was  determined,  in  a  council  of  officers,  to 
divide  it  into  two  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  waste  the  In- 
dian settlements.  The  first  division  was  composed  of  the  re^- 
ments  of  Lewis  and  AUen^  and  a  troop  of  horse,  under  Captain 
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(Jarrard,  and  was  commanded  by  General  Payne,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  General  Harrison.  It  left  the  camp  on  the  14th,  with 
a  view  to  destroy  the  Miami  villages,  at  the  forks  of  the  Wabash. 
On  the  15th,  the  expedition  arrived  at  the  place  of  destination, 
which  they  found  abandoned  by  the  Indians.  They  encamped 
in  the  town,  and  having  destroyed  its  buildings,  and  cut  up  the 
com,  returned  on  the  18th  to  the  fort,  without  having  lost  a  man, 
or  seen  an  enemy. 

The  second  division  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Wells,  and 
consisted  of  part  of  his  own  regiment,  with  that  of  Scott,  and 
some  mounted  men,  and  was  directed  to  destroy  the  Potawatomie 
village  on  the  Elkhart  river;  which  service  it  completely  effected, 
obtaining  a  considerable  quantity  of  provision  and  forage.  They 
rejoined  the  main  body,  a  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
expedition. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  concentration  of  these  divisions  at 
Fort  Wayne,  brigadier  General  James  Winchester  arrived,  and 
took  command  of  the  army.     Hej  toO;  had  served  in  the  war  of 
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the  Teyoluii<Hii;  bat^  being  penonallj  a  struiger  to  the  troopB, 
and  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  his  arrival  seemB  to  have  pro- 
daced  considerable  uneasiness  and  discontent,  which  it  required 
all  the  influence  of  Cteneral  Harrison  to  assuage.  The  latter, 
bdng  now  superseded  in  his  command,  left  the  fort,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  and  bringing  up  the  forces  in  the  rear. 

Oemeral  Winchester  now  moved  forward  his  army,  with  a 
view  of  occupying  Fort  Defiance,  at  the  mouth  of  i^e  river 
Auglaise,  and  there  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements 
from  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  The  country,  through  whidi  he  was 
obliged  to  pass,  presented  difficulties  of  no  ormnary  nature,  bv 
reason  of  the  almost  impenetrable  thickets  and  marshes,  with 
which  it  is  covered.  The  progress  of  the  army  was,  therefore, 
very  slow,  seldom  exceeding  five  or  six  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours.  From  the  apprehensions  entertained  of  an  attack  by  the 
Indians,  it  became  necessary  to  fortify  the  camp  every  night; 
aod  the  march  of  the  army  was  always  preceded  by  a  reoon- 
ndtering  party  of  spies.  On  the  25th,  ensign  Liggett,  of  the 
advanced  party,  obtained  permission  to  proceed,  with  four  volun- 
teers, for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
at  Fort  Defiance.  Late  on  the  same  evening,  they  were  attacked 
by  a  party  of  Lidians,  and,  after  defending  themselves  with  great 
valor^  were  overpowered,  and  the  whole  party  put  to  death.  Sub- 
sequent to  this  afiair,  various  skirmishes  took  place  between 
the  spies  in  advance  and  the  savage  forces,  which  had  the  effect 
of  impeding  the  inarch  of  the  army,  and  harassing  the  men. 
The  Indians  appear  to  have  been  the  advanced  party  of  an  army 
destined  to  attack  fort  Wayne,  which  consisted  of  two  hundred 
regtdars^  with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  about  one  thousand 
savages,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Major  Muir.  The 
intemgence,  however,  of  the  approach  of  the  force  under  Win- 
chester^ the  numbers  of  which  were  considerably  exaffgerated, 
and  the  report  of  an  additional  body  being  on  the  Auglaize, 
caused  an  abandonment  of  the  project,  and  a  retreat  down  the 
Miami.  Cteneral  Winchester,  however,  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
motions  df  his  enemy,  proceeded  with  great  caution,  fortifying 
his  camp,  as  usual,  at  night,  and  sending  reconnoitering  parties 
in  sJI  Erections.  The  armv  had  now  begun  to  suffer  severely 
from  a  want  of  provisions,  Colonel  Jenniiigs,  who  had  been  de- 
spatched by  General  Harrison,  down  the  Auglaize  with  a  supply, 
not  being  able  to  reach  Fort  Defiance,  from  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  An  escort  was^  therefore,  sent  forward  by  General  Win- 
chester :  and  after  great  difficulty  and  labor^  ihe  supplies  were 
conveyed  to  the  army,  on  pack  horses.  An  express  nad,  in  the 
meantime,  been  despatched  to  General  Harrison^  acquainting 
him  with  the  situation  of  the  troops,  and  the  force  of  the  enemy, 
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and,  the  80th  of  September,  the  army  took  possession  of  Fori 
Befbnee,  from  which  the  enemy  had  previously  retreated. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Harrison  had  been  forming  the 
remainder  of  the  Kentucky  draft,  and  some  riflemen  and  volun- 
teers, from  Ohio,  into  an  army,  with  which  he  appears  to  have 
contemplated  making  a  coup-de-main  on  Detroit,  by  taking  an 
unfrequented  route.  These  troops  had  been  detained  a  long 
time  at  the  places  of  rendezvous,  by  the  want  of  some  of  the 
material  munitions  of  war.  They  had,  however,  assembled  at 
the  river  St.  Mary's,  on  the  20th  of  September.  On  the  24th 
of  that  month.  General  Harrison  received,  from  the  war  depart- 
ment, information  of  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  8th 
military  district,  including  the  northwestern  army,  the  commis- 
sion of  Brigadier  in  the  regular  army  having  been  previously 
conferred  upon  him. 

With  this  appointment  extensive  power  was  conferred,  and 
equally  extensive  and  arduous  services  were  required.  He  was 
directed  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  western  frontier;  to 
take  Detroit,  and  to  penetrate  as  far  into  Upper  Canada  as  his 
force  would  justify.  From  the  number  and  scattered  situations 
of  the  posts  and  settlements  on  the  frontier,  and  the  roving  bands 
of  savages  ready  to  assail  them,  it  is  evident,  that  the  task  of 
protecting  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prosecuting  offensive 
operations,  in  other  quarters,  required  great  skill  and  activity. 
The  force,  throughout  his  district,  of  all  descriptions,  was  esti- 
mated at  ten  thousand  men;  of  which,  about  two  thousand  were 
with  General  Winchester,  and  nearly  three  thousand  at  St. 
Mary's,  under  his  personal  command. 

Harrison  immediately  formed  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  The 
rapids  of  the  Miami  was  the  first  object,  and  the  attack  was  to 
be  made  in  three  divisions.  While  arranging  his  plans,  Harri- 
son received  intelligence  of  the  supposed  critical  situation  of 
General  Winchesters  force,  and  marched  to  his  assistance;  but 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  left  him  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own 
arrangements.  One  thousand  mounted  men,  under  General 
Tupper,  was  sent  to  disperse  the  Indians  collected  at  the  Rapids, 
but  the  expedition  failed,  on  account  of  the  insubordination  of 
the  troops,  and  the  want  of  energy  in  the  commander. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in  the  neighborhood  df 
Lake  Erie,  others  of  importance  took  place  on  the  western  fron- 
tier. Of  these,  the  first  in  point  of  time,  and  one  most  worthy 
of  notice  was  the  brave  defence  of  Fort  Harrison.  This  post, 
which  was  situated  on  the  river  Wabash,  in  the  Indiuna  territory, 
was  garrisoned  by  about  fifty  men,  onc-tbirJ  of  whjiu  .t. re  sick, 
under  Captain  Zachary  Taylor,  of  the  rogul.r  timiy.  ()u  the 
evening  of  the  3d  of  September,  two  joun^'  in.ti  wjre  -hot  and 
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scalped,  in  the  yiomity  of  the  fort;  and,  on  the  snoeeeding  night, 
the  attsiek  was  commenced  by  the  conflagration  of  a  block  house, 
in  which  the  provisions  were  contained;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
brisk  fire  was  opened  by  a  large  body  of  the  Indians,  who  had 
lain  in  ambnsh.  The  fire  was  returned  with  great  spirit  by  the 
garrison ;  and,  as  the  destruction  of  the  block  house  had  caused 
an  opening  in  his  line  of  defence,  Captain  Taylor,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  pulled  down  a  cabin,  and  with  its  materials 
constructed  a  breastwork  across  the  aperture.  The  situation  of 
this  small  but  gallant  party  became,  however,  very  critical,  as 
the  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  enter  by  the  breach  produced  by 
the  fire,  were  of  a  most  desperate  nature.  Two  of  the  garrison, 
preferring  the  risk  of  capture  by  the  enemy  to  the  prospect  of 
massacre  in  the  fort,  endeavored  to  make  their  escape.  One  of 
them  was  immediately  killed;  the  other  returned  to  the  walls, 
and  remained  concealed  until  morning.  The  enemy,  finding 
their  attemps  to  gain  possession  ineffectual,  retreated  about  day- 
light, but  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort  for  several  days. 
Their  loss  was  supposed  to  have  been  considerable;  that  of  the 
garrison  was  only  three  killed  and  three  wounded:  but  the  de- 
stniotioD  of  the  block  honse  was  a  serious  disadvantage,  as  it  oon- 
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tained  the  whole  of  the  provisions.     For  his  gallant  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  Captain  Taylor  was  shortly  after  brevetted  a  major. 

In  the  middle  of  November,  a  large  force  of  Kentuckians, 
under  General  Hopkins,  proceeded  into  the  Indian  country,  and 
destroyed  the  Prophet's  town  and  a  Winnebago  village.  The 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  constant  retreat  of  the  savages 
rendered  pursuit  useless,  and  inconvenient,  and  the  detachment 
accordingly  returned  to  Vincennes.  Another  detachment,  con- 
sisting of  three  hundred  regulars,  under  Colonel  Russel,  sur- 
prised and  ■  destroyed  an  Indian  town  on  the  Illinois  river,  and 
after  driving  the  inhabitants  into  a  swamp,  captured  twenty  of 
them.  Several  other  expeditions  were  undertaken-,  in  which  the 
Indians  felt  the  full  power  of  the  revengeful  inhabitants  of  the 
western  towns.  A  body  of  six  hundred  men,  under  Colonel 
Campbell,  marched  against  the  towns  of  the  Mississenawa.  A 
large  number  of  Indians  were  captured  or  killed,  but  the  Ameri- 
cans lost  forty  men  in  a  subsequent  attack  by  the  savages. 

In  the  battle  of  Frenchtown,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1813, 
about  four  hundred  Indians  were  engaged,  and  fought  bravely; 
but  they  wore  defeated,  with  considerable  loss  by  the  Americans, 
under  Colonel  Lewis.  Soon  after,  Greneral  Winchester  arrived 
with  his  whole  force,  and  it  was  intended  that  the  army  should 
comm^uco  the  arrangements  of  a  fortified  camp  on  the  22d.  But 
a  more  sorious  labor  awaited  them,  and  many  were  doomed  to 
meet  a  terrible  fate  before  that  time. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  21st,  information  was  given  to 
General  Winchester,  by  a  person  who  had  recently  left  Maiden, 
that  a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians  was  about  to  march 
from  that  place,  shortly  after  his  departure.  Unfortunately, 
however,  little  attention  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  report: 
and  the  most  fatal  security  prevailed  among  both .  officers  and 
men,  unsuspicious,  of  the  tragedy  about  to  follow. 

A  most  striking  proof  of  the  want  of  proper  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  American  commander,  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  no 
picket  guard  was  placed  at  night,  on  the  road  by  which  the 
enemy  was  to  be  expected.  The  latter  had  thus  been  enabled  to 
approach  very  near  to  the  camp  without  discovery,  and  to  station 
their  cannon  behind  a  small  ravine,  which  ran  across  the  open 
fields  on  the  right.  Soon  after  daylight,  on  the  22d,  they 
opened  a  heavy  fire  from  their  artillery,  at  the  distance  of  three 
hundred  yards.  The  American  troops  were  immediately  formed, 
and  received  a  charge  from  the  British  regulars,  and  a  general 
fire  of  small  arms.  The  detachment  uuder  Colonel  Lewis,  being 
defended  by  pickets,  soon  repulsed  the  enemy :  but  the  reinforce- 
ment which  had  arrived  with  General  Winchester  were  over- 
powered; and  not  being  able  to  rally  behind  a  fence,  as  directed 
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by  the  general,  were  thrown  into  complete  oonftudon,  and  re- 
treated in  disorder  across  the  riyer.  All  attempts  to  rally  this 
nnfortonate  body,  although  made  in  varions  places  by  (General 
Winchester  and  Colonels  Lewis  and  Allen,  proved  in  vain.  They 
endeavored,  as  the  Indians  had  gained  their  left  flank  and  rear, 
to  make  their  escape  through  a  long  lane,  on  both  sides  of  which 
the  savages  were  stationed,  by  whom  they  were  shot  down  in 
every  direction.  Their  officers  also,  carried  in  this  general  tide 
of  flight,  attempted  to  escape,  only  in  most  instances,  to  be  mas- 
sacred. Colonel  Allen,  and  Captains  Simpson  and  Mead,  were 
killed  on  the  field,  or  in  the  flight:  and  General  Winchester, 
with  Colonel  Lewis,  were  captored  a  short  distance  firom  the 
village. 

That  part  of  the  American  force,  however,  which  had  been 
stationed  behind  the  picketing,  maintained  their  post  with  nndi- 
minished  bravery.  Abont  ten  o'clock,  the  British  commander 
drew  off  his  forces,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  abandoning  the 
conflict :  but,  finding  that  General  Winchester  was  his  prisoner, 
he  represented  to  him,  that  nothing  but  an  immediate  surrender 
could  save  the  rest  of  the  Americans  from  massacre  by  the  Li« 
diar^.  Influenced  by  this  appeal,  the  general  consented  to  issue 
the  order,  which  was  conveyed  to  the  detachment  by  a  flag  of 
truce.  Finding  that  the  force  opposed  to  them  was  mr  superior 
in  numbers,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  retreat,  and  that 
their  ammunition  whs  nearly  exhausted.  Major  Madison,  who 
commanded,  consented  to  surrender,  on  condition  of  being  pro- 
tected by  a  guard,  and  that  the  sick  and  wounded  should  be  sent, 
on  the  succeeding  morning,  to  Amherstburg.  Colonel  Proctor, 
tiie  British  commander,  having  promised  the  American  officers, 
that  their  wounded  should  be  removed  the  succeeding  day, 
marched,  about  twelve  o'clock,  with  his  prisoners,  leaving  Major 
Beynolds,  with  two  or  three  interpreters. 

The  unfortunate  soldiers,  who  had  been  thus  left,  wounded  and 
helpless,  in  the  power  of  their  enemy,  had  a  right  to  expect,  that, 
at  least,  the  common  duties  of  humanity  would  be  exercised  to- 
wards them.  But  the  most  horrid  act  of  this  sanguinary  tragedy 
was  yet  to  be  performed.  Charity  induces  us  to  hope,  that  the 
tales  which  innumerable  eye-witnesses  and  sufferers  have  related 
of  the  barbarities  that  ensued,  have  been  heightened  by  the 
coloring  with  which  it  was  natural  to  invest  them.  Making  all 
due  allowance,  however,  on  this  ground,  enough  remains  to  satisfy 
the  mind,  that  the  cruelties  perpetrated,  on  this  -occasion,  were 
as  shocking  to  human  nature,  as  any  which  history,  fruitful  as  it 
is  of  the  crimes  of  man,  has  ever  recorded.  For  the  slaughter 
that  has  sometimes  followed  a  desperate  and  protracted  resistance, 
some  apology  may  be  found  in  the  exasperated  passions  of  our 
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natoie.  Self-defence,  too,  may  require,  and  humanity  may  then 
palliate,  the  destruction  of  prisoners:  but  for  the  massacre  of  the 
wounded,  no  excuse  of  this  sort  can  be  devised.  Their  sufferings 
speak  a  language  which  none  of  the  children  of  a  common  Gtod 
can  misunderstand,  and  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have 
therefore  respected.  The  result  6f  this  afiair  affords  a  strong 
admonition  against  the  employment,  in  civilized  warfare,  of  allies 
by  whom  the  most  sacred  calls  of  humanity  are  habitually  disre- 
garded. To  the  immediate  agents  of  this  sanguinary  outrage, 
uie  scene  was  not  new:  their  savage  habits,  and  equally  barbar- 
ous religion,  as  well  as  their  ancient  hostility  to  the  whites, 
threw  no  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  gratification  of  their 
revenge.  But  no  excuse  of  this  nature  can  be  offered  on  the 
part  of  the  British  commander.  It  had  been  often  said  by  the 
friends  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  ties  by  which  a  common  lan- 
guage, a  common  religion,  and  a  common  descent,  bound  the  two 
nations  together,  were  of  the*  strongest  and  most  endearing  kind. 
These  claims  upon  the  humanity  of  their  enemy  unfortunately 
availed  nothing  to  the  sufferers  at  Frenchtown:  their  blood, 
which  flowed  so  profusely,  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  moral  bonds  by  which  nations  are  connected,  as  well 
as  of  the  inconsistency  wmch  often  exists  between  the  faith  and 
the  actions  of  a  people.  The  speculative  philanthropy  of  the 
British  nation  has  led  it  to  disseminate  in  every  quarter  of  th^ 
globe  the  doctrines  of  a  pacific  religion,  and  the  precepts  of  a 
pure  morality :  but  the  remembrance  of  the  tears  and  bloodshed 
of  Frenchtown,  will  long  darken  its  fame,  and  foster  a  spirit  of 
animosity  towards  it,  in  a  people  whom  Providence  has  destined 
to  survive  both  its  charities  and  its  cruelties. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  British  officers  were  not  responsible 
for  the  deeds  of  their  allies,  who  acted  upon  no  suggestion  or 
impulse  but  their  own.  Admitting  the  fact,  that  no  influence 
was  exerted  over  them,  the  moral  offence  of  their  Christian  co- 
adjutors is  but  little  diminished.  He  who,  possessing  the  means 
of  preventing  crime,  shall  yet  refuse  to  interfere,  is  hardly  less 
ffuilty  than  me  perpetrator.  Posterity,  in  whose  impartial  scales 
uiese  awful  scenes  are  to  be  weighed,  will  not  hesitate  to  include 
in  the  same  sentence  of  condemnation  by  those  who  committed 
the  massacre,  and  those  by  whom  it  was  not  forbidden.* 

The  Indian  warriors,  who  had  participated  in  the  ennij^menty 
had  chiefly  left  the  village  of  Frenchtown,  with  their  ulies,  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  conflict.  They  proceeded,  howeveri 
only  a  few  miles  on  the  road  to  Maiden;  and  at  sunrise,  on  the 
loooeeding  day,  returned  to  the  village.    The  miserable  nighty 
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which  snooeeded  the  battle^  had  been  passed  by  the  wounded  in 
a  state  of  anxions  suspense;  suffering  from  their  corporeal  cala- 
mities, and  uncertain  of  the  fate  which  awaited  them.  With  the 
return  of  day,  however,  came  a  renewal  of  the  hope,  that  the 
engagement  of  the  British  commander,  to  provide  carriages  for 
their  conveyance  to  Maiden,  would  not  be  broken.  The  delusion 
was  of  short  continuance;  the  work  of  death  had  already  beffun. 
Captain  Hickman,  who  lay  severely  wounded,  was  dragged  to 
the  door,  and  speedily  tomahawked.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  destruction.  The  houses,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  prisoners  were  oonfmed,  were  set  on  fire,  and  most  of  those 
ill-fated  men  perished  in  the  conflagration.  Those  who  possessed 
sufficient  strength,  endeavored  in  vain  to  escape;  as  fast  as  they 
appeared  at  the  windows,  they  were  thrust  back  into  the  devour- 
ing flames.  Others  met  their  death  in  the  streets  from  the  toma- 
hawk, and  were  left  mangled  on  the  highway. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  destruction  of  Captain  Hart, 
inspector-general  of  the  army,  were  peculiarly  melancholy,  and 
reflect  the  greatest  disgrace  on  those  who  ought  to  have  prevented 
it.  Being  severely  woUnded,  previous  to  the  departure  of  the 
enemy,  he  expressed  to  Captain  Elliott,  of  the  British  army,  with 
whom  he  had  been  personally  intimate,  a  desire  to  be  conveyed, 
with  the  other  prisoners,  to  Maiden.  He  was  assured,  however, 
by  the  latter,  that  no  danger  need  be  apprehended,  and  that  a 
conveyance  would  be  provided  for  him  on  the  succeeding  morn- 
ing: but  that  morning  only  arrived  to  show  him  the  fallacy  of 
the  hope  of  relief,  and  the  fate  for  which  he  was  reserved.  When 
the  savages  arrived  at  the  house  in  which  he  was  confined,  he 
was  attended  by  a  surgeon,  who  was  tied,  and  conveyed  to  a 
British  camp,  some  miles  distant.  He  there  met  with  Captain 
Elliott,  to  whom  he  related  the  dreadful  scenes  he  had  witnessed, 
and  in  particular  described  the  impending  fate  of  Captain  Hart. 
The  feelings  of  the  British  officer  wejre,  however,  untouched  by 
the  narration :  and  no  entreaties  could  induce  him  to  take  means 
for  the  preservation  of  the  suffering  Americans.  The  unfortu- 
nate Captain  Hart  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  able  to  induce 
one  of  the  Indians,  by  the  offer  of  a  large  pecuniary  reward,  to 
convey  him  to  Maiden.  He  was  placed  on  a  horse,  and  was  con- 
ducted through  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  where  they  encountered 
another  savage,  who  claimed  him  as  his  prisoner.  To  put  an 
end  to  the  dispute,  they  dragged  him  from  his  horse,  and  des- 
patched him  with  a  war  club.  He  met  his  flEite  with  composure 
and  fortitude. 

Many  other  officers  are  also  enumerated  among  the  victims  of 
this  dreadful  day.  Among  them  were  Majors  Graves  and  Wool- 
folk,  the  latter  an  aid  of  General  Winchester. 
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With  further  details  of  individual  sofferingy  it  is  needless  to 
su-ell  these  pages.  Of  the  extent  of  the  massacre,  some  idea 
ri.uy  be  formed  by  the  statement,  that  of  the  whole  American 
fnrce,  previous  to  the  engagement,  only  thirty-three  escaped  to 
tbe  Rapids.  Five  hundred  and  forty-seven  were  taken  msoners 
by  the  British,  and  forty-five  by  the  Indians.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety  were  killed  during  the  battle,  or  put  to  death  subse- 
quently, or  were  missing,  and  not  afterwards  heard  of.  The 
slaughter  did  not  cease  on  that  day ;  for  some  period  afterwards 
fresh  scalps  were  carried  into  Maiden.  The  prisoners  who  had 
been  taken  by  the  British,  after  being  exposed  to  all  the  rigor 
of  the  inclement  season,  were  marched  through  the  interior  to 
Fort  George,  where  they  were  paroled,  and  permitted  to  return 
home,  by  the  way  of  Pittsburg. 

This  horrible  transaction  roused  the  people  of  Kentucky  to 
new.  exertion.  Such  a  massacre  might  have  intimidated  those 
of  less  spirit.  But  revenge  was  now  the  uppermost  thought  of 
the  Kentuckians.  The  plan  of  operations  for  the  campaign  was 
totally  destroyed  by  this  disaster,  and  General  Harrison,  with 
about  seventeen  hundred  men,  turned  his  attention  to  fortifying 
his  position  at  the  Rapids.  The  camp  was  about  twenty-five 
hundred  yards  in  circumference,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  several  intervals  left  for  batteries  and  block  houses, 
was  to  be  picketed  with  timber  fifteen  feet  long,  ft'om  ten  to 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  set  three  feet  in  the  ground.  The 
position  thus  fortified  was  named  Fort  Meigs.  The. number  of 
troops  in  the  garrison  was  afterwards  reduced  to  about  twelve 
hundred  by  the  discharge  of  those  whose  time  of  service  had  ex- 
pired. 

Small  parties  of  the  enemy  had  been  seen  at  various  times, 
hovering  round  the  camp :  and,  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  whole 
force,  composed  of  British  and  Indians,  was  discovered  approach- 
ing, within  a  few  miles  of  the  fort,  and  as  soon  as  their  ordnance 
was  landed,  it  was  completely  invested.  The  ground  in  its 
vicinity  had  been  covered  by  a  forest,  which  was  cleared  to  a 
distance  of  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  lines.  From 
behind  the  stumps  of  the  trees,  however,  which  remained,  the 
Indians  kept  up  a  severe  fire,  by  which  some  execution  was  occa- 
sionally done.  On  the  1st  of  May;  the  British  batteries  being 
completed,  a  heavy  cannonading  commenced,  which  was  con- 
tinued till  late  at  night.  The  intervening  time  had  not  been 
spent  in  idleness  by  the  garrison  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Wood.  A  grand  traverse,  twelve  feet  hi^h,  upon  a  base  of 
twenty  feet,  and  three  hundred  yards  bug,  had  ^n  oompleted| 
which  concealed  and  {detected  the  whole  army.  ^  The  fire  of  the 
enemy,  therefore,  produced  little  effect^  except -the  death  of 
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Major  Stoddard^  of  the  regular  army,  an  officer  of  great  merit. 
Disappointed  in 'his  first  plan  of  attack,  Colonel  Proctor  trans- 
ferred his  guns  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  opened  a 
fire  upon  the  centre  and  flanks  of  the  camp.  The  cannonading 
of  the  enemy  continued,  for  several  days,  incessant  and  power- 
ful; that  of  the  Americans,  however,  produced  greater  execu- 
tion :  but  a  scarcity  of  ammunition  compelled  them  to  economise 
their  fire. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  hundred  Eentuo- 
kians,  under  Qeneral  Clay,  was  descending  the  river,  with  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  penetrate  inta  the  fort.  As  soon  as  Gen- 
eral Harrison  heard  of  their  approach,  he  determined  to  make  a 
sally  against  the  enemy  on  his  arrival;  and  sent  an  offioer,  with 
directions  to  General  Clay,  to  land  about  eight  hundred  men, 
firom  his  brigade,  about  a  mile  above  the  camp.  They  were  then 
directed  to  storm  the  British  batteries  on  the  left  bank,  to  spike 
the  cannon,  and  cross  to  the  fort.  The  remainder  of  the  men 
were  to  land  on  the  right  side,  and  fight  their  way  into  the  camp, 
through  the  Indians.    During  this'  operation,  General  Harrison 
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intended  to  send  a  party^firom  the  fort,  to  destroy  the  batteries 
on  the  south  side. 

In  conformity  with  this  direction,  a  body  of  men  under  Colonel 
Dudley,  were  landed  in  good  order,  at  the  place  of  destina- 
tion. They  were  divided  into  three  columns,  when  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  British  batteries,  which  it  was  intended  to  surround. 
Unfortunately,  no  orders  appear  to  have  been  given  by  the  com- 
manding oflScer,  and  the  utmost  latitude  was,  in  consequence, 
taken  by  the  troops.  The  left  column  being  in  advance,  rushed 
upon  the  batteries,  and  carried  them  without  opposition,  there 
being  only  a  few  artillerymen  on  the  spot.  Instead,  however,  of 
spiking  the  cannon,  or  destroying  the  carriages,  the  whole  body 
either  loitered  in  fatal  security  in  the  neighborhood,  or,  with 
their  colonel,  were  engaged  in  an  irregular  and  imprudent  con- 
test with  a  small  party  of*  Indians.  Tbe  orders  and  entreaties  of 
General  Harrison  were  in  vain:  and  the  consequences  were  such 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  had  the  commanding  officer  pnji- 
ses?»ed  the  slightest  portion  of  military  knowledge.  The  fugitive 
artillerists  returned,  with  a  reinforcement  from  the  British  camp, 
which  was  two  miles  below.  A  retreat  was  commenced,  in  dis- 
order, by  the  Americans,  most  of  whom  were  captured  by  the 
Britihh  or  Indians,  or  were  killed  in  the  pursuit.  Among  tlie 
latter  was  Colonel  Dudley.  About  two  hundred  escaped  into  the 
fort:  and  thus  this  respectable  body  of  men,  who,  if  properly 
disciplined  and  commanded,  might  have  defeated  the  operations 
of  the  enemy,  became  the  victims  of  their  own  imprudence. 

The  remainder  of  General  Clay's  command  were  not  much 
more  successful.  Their  landing  was  impeded  by  the  Indians, 
whom  they  routed,  and,  with  their  characteristic  impetuosity, 
pursued  to  too  great  a  distance.  General  Hairidon  perceiving  a 
large  force  of  the  enemy  advancing,  sent  to  recall  the  victors 
from  the  pursuit.  The  retreat  was,  however,  not  effected  with- 
out considerable  loss,  the  Indians  having  rallied,  and,  in  turn, 
pursued  them  for  some  distance.  The  sortie,  however,  made  by 
a  detachment  under  Colonel  Miller,  of  the  regulars,  gained  for 
those  who  participated  in  it,  much  more  reputation.  The  party, 
consisting  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  advanced  to  the 
British  batteries  with  the  most  determined  bravery,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  spiking  the  cannon,  driving  back  their  opponents,  who 
were  supposed  to  be  double  in  number,  and  capturing  forty  pri- 
soners. The  enemy  suffered  severely;  but  rallied,  and  pressed 
upon  the  detachment,  until  it  reached  the  breastwork.  The 
attempt  to  raise  the  siege  was  thus  defeated,  from  the  imprudence 
and  insubordination  of  the  troops  concerned,  rather  than  from 
any  original  defect  in  the  plan.  Many  Taluable  lives  were  lost 
during  the  heat  of  the  battle :  and  the  cruelties  perpetrated  upon 
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the  prisoners,  in  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  British  army,  are 
said  to  have  been  little  inferior  in  atrocity  to  those  of  the  bloody 
day  of  Frenchtown. 

From  this  period  until  the  9th,  little  of  importance  occurred. 
The  British  commander,  finding  he  could  make  no  impression 
upon  the  fort  with  his  batteries,  and  being  deserted,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  his  Indian  allies,  who  became  weary"  of  the  length 
of  the  siege,  resolved  upon  a  retreat.  After  several  days'  pre- 
paration, his  whole  force  was  accordingly  embarked  on  the  9th, 
and  was  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  garrison,  with  little  molestation 
on  their  part. 

The  British  and  Indians  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs 
numbered  more  than  two  thousand  men,  led  by  Proctor  and  Te- 
cumseh.  This  was  a  force  sufficient  to  have  captured  the  whole 
American  army,  and  its  defeat,  therefore,  was  considered  a  real 
triumph.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  during  the  siege  was  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  is  unknown ;  but  supposed  to  be  as  great.  The  ex- 
cessive ardor  of  the  troops  who  made  the  sortie  on  the  5th,  was 
the  cause  of  their  losing  so  many  men;  otherwise,  the  loss  of  the 
besieged  would  have  been  small. 

The  repulse  of  the  allies  did  not  deter  them  from  making  a 
second  attempt  on  the  fort.  Early  in  July,  the  Indians  appeared 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  occasional  skirmishes  took  place 
between  them  and  parties  of  Americans.  About  the  20th  of 
that  month,  a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians — the  latter 
mostly  from  the  fierce  Winnebago  tribe — appeared  before  the 
fort,  and  endeavored  by  stratagem  to  draw  the  garrison  from  their 
works ;  but  without  eifect.  A  short  time  after,  dissensions  broke 
out  among  the  allies,  and  they  raised  the  riege. 

The  brilliant  defence  of  Fort  Stephenson  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  actions  of  this  war.  The  fort  was  situated  on  the  river 
Sandusky,  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  Lake  Erie.  At  the 
time  of  this  attack  and  defence,  it  was  little  more  than  a  picket- 
ing, surrounded  by  a  ditch  six  feet  in  depth,  and  nine  in  width; 
and  had  been  considered  by  General  Harrison  as  so  untenable, 
that  he  advised  its  commander  to  retire  upon  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  The  garrison  consisted  of  but  one  hundred  and  sixty 
men,  commanded  by  Major  George  Croghan.  On  the  29th  ox 
July,  General  Harrison  received  intelligence  of  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  from  Fort  Meigs,  and  of  the  probability  of  an  attack  upon 
Fort  Stephenson.  He  immediately  sent  an  order  to  Major  Crog- 
han, to  abandon  and  set  fire  to  the  fort.  But  this  order  did  not 
reach  Oroghan  until  the  place  was  surrounded  by  the  Indians, 
and  then  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  comply. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  the  enemy's  gun  boat  appeared  in 
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sight ;  and  their  troops  were  shortly  afterwards  landed,  with  a 
howitzer,  about  a  mile  below  the  fort.  Previous  to  the.  com- 
meneement  of  the  operations,  an  officer  was  despatched  by  the 
British  commander,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  garrison,  to 
which  a  determined  refusal  was  immediately  returned  by  Major 
Croghan.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was  supposed  to  consist  of 
about  five  hundred  regulars,  and  eight  hundred  Indians,  the 
whole  commanded  by  General  Proctor.  The  enemy  now  opened 
a  fire  from  the  six  pounders  in  their  gun  boats,  as  well  as  from 
the  howitzer,  which  was  continued  during  the  night,  with  very 
little  injury  to  the  fort.  The  only  piece  of  artillery  in  this  post 
was  a  six  pounder,  which  was  occasionally  fired  from  different 
quarters,  to  impress  the  enemy  with  a  belief  that  there  were 
several.  The  fire  of  the  assailants  having  been  principally 
directed  against  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  fort,  with  the  inten- 
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tion,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  stormi u^r  it  from  tluit  (juarf or,  the 
six  pounder  was  placed  iu  such  a  position  as  to  enfilade  that 
angle,  and  masked  so  as  to  be  unperceived.  The  Uriiig  was  con- 
tinued during  the  next  day,  and  until  late  in  the  evening,  when 
the  smoke  and  darkness  favoring  the  attempt,  the  enemy  advanced 
to  the  assault.  Two  feints  were  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
southern  angle ;  and  at  the  same  time,  a  column  of  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  that  of  the  north- 
west. When  they  arrived  within  thirty  paces  of  this  point,  they 
were  discovered,  and  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  opened  upon  them. 
The  column,  however,  led  by  Colonel  Short,  continued  to  ad- 
Tance,  and  leaped  into  the  ditch;  but,  at  this  moment,  the  em- 
brasure was  opened,  and  so  well  directed  and  raking  a  fire  was 
poured  in  upon  them  from  the  six  pounder,  that  their  commander 
and  many  of  the  men  were  instantly  killed ;  and  the  remainder 
made  a  disorderly  and  hasty  escape.  A  similar  fate  attended  the 
other  column,  commanded  by  Colonel  Warburton.  They  were 
received,  on  their  approach,  by  so  heavy  a  fire,  that  they  broke 
and  took  refuge  in  an  adjoining  wood.  This  afiEur  cost  the  enemy 
twenty-five  privates  killed,  be^des  a  lieutenant,  and  the  leader 
of  the  column,  Colonel  Short.  Twenty-six  prisoners  were  taken, 
and  the  total  loss,  including  the  woimded,  was  supposed  to  be 
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about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  scene  which  followed  the 
attack  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  the  Americans.  Numbers 
of  the  enemy's  wounded  were  left  lying  in  the  ditch,  to  whom 
water  and  other  necessaries  were  conveyed  by  the  garrison, 
during  the  night,  at  the  risk  of  their  safety.  A  communication 
was  cut  under  the  picketing,  through  which  many  were  enabled 
to  crawl  into  the  fort,  where  surgical  aid,  and  all  that  the  most 
liberal  generosity  could  dictate,  was  administered  to  them. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  their  repulse,  the 
enemy  commenced  a  precipitate  retreat,  leaving  behind  them 
many  raluable  military  articles.  The  defence  of  Fort  Stephen- 
son, achieved  as  it  was  by  youth  scarcely  arrived  at  manhood, 
against  a  foe  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  bravery,  and  that  too, 
with  so  small  means  of  defence  at  the  time  subsisting,  was  cer- 
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tainlj  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war.  The  news 
of  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  was  received  with  great  exultation 
throughout  the  Union.  Major  Croghan  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and,  together  with  his  brave  companions, 
received  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

The  brave  and  patriotic  people  of  Kentucky,  at  the  call  of  their 
venerable  Governor,  Isaac  Shelby,  raised  a  body  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men  for  the  service,  under  General  Harrison. 
This  formidable  force  arrived  at  Upper  Sandusky,  on  the  12th 
of  September.  Nothing,  however,  was  attempted  until  Harrison 
received  the  news  that  Commodore  Perry  had  met  and  conquered 
the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie.  Then  the  army  was  conducted 
into  Canada,  and  on  the  27th,  the  American  standard  was  float- 
ing over  the  town  of  Maiden,  from  which  Proctor  had  made  a 
hasty  retreat.  The  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  about 
two  thousand,  regulars,  Indians  and  militia,  retreated  along  the 
rivers  Detroit  and  Thames.  General  Harrison,  with  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men,  mostly  volunteers,  pursued,  and  early  on 
the  3d  of  October,  arrived  at  the  river  Thames,  where  a  party 
of  the  enemy  were  captoied  in  the  act  of  destroying  a  bridge 
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over  a  oreek  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  pursuit,  some  skirmishing 
took  place  between  the  advance  guard  and  a  party  of  Indians,  in 
which  the  Americans  were  victors.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th 
of  October,  Harrison  received  information  that  the  enemy  was 
lying  at  a  short  distance  awaiting  the  attack.  Colonel  Johnson 
was  then  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and  the  troi^ps  were  prepared 
for  action. 

The  allied  army  was  drawn  up  across  a  narrow  isthmus,  covered 
with  beech  trees,  and  formed  by  the  river  Thames  on  the  left, 
and  a  swamp  running  parallel  to  the  river  on  the  right.  The 
regulars  were  posted  with  their  left  on  the  river,  supported  by 
the  artillery ',  while  the  Indians,  under  Tecumsch,  were  placed 
in  a  dense  wood,  with  their  right  on  a  morass.  In  the  order  in 
which  the  American  army  was  origin:ilIj  formed,  the  regulars 
and  volunteer  infantry  were  drawn  up  in  three  lines,  in  front  of 
the  British  force;  while  the  mounted  voluntoors  were  posted  op- 
posite to  the  Indians,  with  directions  to  turn  thjir  ri^^ht  flank.  It 
was  soon  perceived,  however,  that  tlie  nature  of  the  ground  on 
the  enemy's  right  would  prevent  tliis  operation  from  being 
attempted  with  any  prospect  of  suocoss.  General  Harrison 
therefore  determined  to  change  his  plan  of  attack.  Finding  that 
the  enemy's  regulars  were  drawn  up  in  open  order,  he  conceived 
the  bold  idea  of  breaking  their  ranks,  by  a  charge  of  part  of  the 
mounted  infantry.  They  were  accordingly  formed  in  four  columns 
of  double  files,  with  their  right  in  a  gi-eat  measure  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  British  artillery.  In  this  order  they  advanced  upon 
the  enemy,  receiving  a  fire  from  the  British  lines,  from  which 
their  horses  at  first  recoiled.  Recovering  themselves,  however, 
the  column  continued  to  advance  with  such  ardent  impetuosity, 
that  both  the  British  lines  were  immediately  broken.  Wheeling 
then  on  the  enemy's  rear,  they  poured  a  destructive  fire  into  his 
ranks;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  British  force,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  eight  hundred  men,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
surrendered  to  the  first  battalion  of  the  mounted  regiment,  the 
infantry  not  having  arrived  in  time  to  share  the  honor.  Their 
commander,  General  Proctor,  however,  escaped  with  a  small 
party  of  dragoons. 

In  the  meantime,  a  more  obstinate  and  protracted  conflict  had 
been  waged  with  the  Indians  on  the  left.  The  second  battalion 
of  the  mounted  volunteers,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Colonel  Johnson,  having  advanced  to  the  attack,  was  received 
with  a  very  destructive  fire;  and  the  ground  being  unfavorable 
for  the  operations  of  horse,  they  were  dismounted,  and  the  line 
again  formed  on  foot.  A  severe  contest  now  ensued ;  but  at 
length  the  militia,  under  Governor  Shelby,  advancing  to  the  aid 
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of  Colonel  Johnson's  battalion,  the  Indians  broke,  and  fled  in  all 
directions,  pnrsned  by  the  mounted  volunteers. 

'  A  complete  and  brilliant  victory  was  thus  obtained  by  the 
American  army  over  an  enemy,  who,  though  somewhat  inferior 
in  numbers,  possessed  very  decided  advantages  in  the  choice  of 
his  position,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  his  officers  and  men. 
The  battle  was,  indeed,  chiefly  fought  by  the  mounted  volunteers, 
to  whose  unprecedented  charge  against  a  body  of  regular  infantry, 
posted  behind  a  thick  wood,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  princi- 
pally owing.  This  novel  manoeuvre,  at  vaiiance  with  the  ordinary 
rules  of  military  tactics,  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  general 
who  conceived,  and  the  troops  who  executed  it.  The  whole  of 
the  American  force  fully  performed  its  duty,  as  far  as  it  was  en- 
gaged. The  venerable  governor  of  Kentucky  was  seen  at  the 
head  of  the  militia  of  his  state,  exciting  their  valor  and  patriotism 
by  the  influence  of  his  personal  example,  and  adding  to  the 
I  laurels  he  had  acquired  thirty  years  before,  in  a  contest  with  the 

same  enemy. 

,  The  trophies  acquired  by  this  victory  were  of  the  most  grati- 

I  fying  nature.   Besides  a  great  quantity  of  small  arms  and  stores, 

six  pieces  of  brass  artillery  were  captured,  three  of  which  had 

,  been  taken,  during  the  revolution,  at  Saratoga  and  Yorktown; 

and  were  part  of  the  fruits  of  General  Hull's  surrender.     The 

prisoners  amounted  to  about  six  hundred,  including  twenty-five 

'  officers,  and  were  chiefly  of  the  forty-first  regiment.     Of  the 

Americans,  seven  were  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded ;  and  of 

the  British  troops,  twelve  were  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded. 

The  Indians,  however,  suffered  far  more  severely.  The  loss  of 

t  .  thirty  of  their  number  killed  was  trifling,  in  comparison  with  that 

I  sustained  by  the  death  of  Tecumseh,  their  celebrated  leader. 

His  intelligence  and  bravery  were  no  less  conspicuous  on  this 

occasion  than  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  war.     He  was  seen  in 

'  the  thickest  press  of  the  conflict,  encouraging  his  brethren  by  his 

personal  exertions;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  contest,  his 

j  body  was  found  on  the  spot  where  he  had  resisted  the  charge  of 

the  mounted  regiment.     His  death  inflicted  a  decisive  stroke  on 

I  the  confederacy  of  the  savages,  from  which  it  never  recovered, 

and  deprived  the  British  troops  of  a  most  active  and  efficient 

anziliary. 

j  The  consequences  of  this  victory  upon  the  interests  of  the  In- 

J  dian  tribes,  were  soon  perceived.     Being  cut  off  from  their  oom- 

i  munications  with  the  British  posts  in  Canada,  many  of  them  sent 

,  deputations  to  General  Harrison,  to  sue  for  peace.     Previous  to 

the  engagement  on  the  Thames,  an  armistice  had  been  concluded 

with  the  OttawAS  and  Chippewas,  on  condition  of  their  raising 

i  the  tomahawk   against  the  British:  and  soon   afterwards  the 

Miamis  and  Potawatamics  submitted  on  the  same  terms. 
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In  the  spring  of  the  year  1812,  the  southern  Indian  tribes 
were  visited  by  the  bold  and  enterprising  Tecumseh.  His  stir- 
ring appeals  to  their  patriotism  and  valor  were  heard  with  atten- 
tion, and  he  succeeded  in  stimulating  them  to  open  hostility.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  no  specimen  of  the  orations  of  this  great 
Indian  have  been  preserved.  Judging  from  their  effects,  they 
would  be  ranked  among  the  highest  models  of  true  eloquence. 
Tecumseh  particularly  appealed  to  the  powerful  Creek  nation. 
These  Indians  had  long  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the  whites, 
and  a  portion  of  them  were,  therefore,  unwilling  to  begin  a  war- 
fare against  those  to  whom  they  had  become  attached.  But  the 
body  of  the  nation  consented. 

The  worst  effects  soon  followed.  Parties  of  Creeks  began  their 
(288) 
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depredatkHos  upon  tke  frontier  tatUenenti.  The  firit  regular  de» 
monstration  of  hostility,  however,  was  made  b j  the  Seminoles  and 
the  Greeks  rending  within  the  limits  of  Florida.  Having  been 
joined  by  a  number  of  fugitive  negroes  from  the  United  States, 
ihej  commenced  a  oruel  and  harassing  warfare. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1812,  a  party  of  volunteers  from 
Georgia,  under  Cokmel  Newman,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
and  seventeen,  were  attacked  near  the  Laehway  towns,  by  k 
superior  force  of  Indians.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  which 
ended  in  the  retreat  of  the  latter  into  a  swamp,  with  the  loss  of 
their  leader,  who  bore  the  title  of  king.  Finding  that  his  body 
remained  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  they  renewed  the  attack, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it;  and  with  a  loyal tv  and  valor, 
which  among  civilised  nations,  would  have  bought  them  an 
imperishable  fame,  continued  a  desperate  contest  until  Uiey  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  it.  They  then  retired,  but  returned  again 
the  same  evening  with  reinforcements;  and  after  various  success, 
the  Georgians  were  compelled  to  return  to  the  place  from  which 
thev  had  set  out.  From  this  period,  however,  until  the  summer 
of  the  succeedii^  year,  no  event  of  any  importance  occurred.  The 
national  government  had  called  out  a  force  frt>m  Tennessee,  for 
the  protection  of  the  southern  section,  which  was  immediately 
filled  by  volunteers,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  hundred,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Jackson,  afterwards  so 
justly  celebrated.  With  this  force  he  marched  through  the 
eountry  of  the  Choctaws,  to  Natchez,  where  be  remained  a  short 
time;  and  was  then  directed  to  return  home.  His  expedition  had 
the  effect  of  overawing  the  Creeks  for  the  time ;  but  their  ani- 
mosity was  only  concealed,  and  burst  forth  with  a  fatal  violence 
a  few  months  afterwards. 

On  the  80th  of  August,  1814,  Fort  Mimms,  situated  in  the  Ten- 
saw  settlement,  was  surprised  by  the  Indians,  at  noon.  The  fort 
contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  Major  Beasely,  and  a 
number  of  women  and  children.  The  garrison  made  a  desperate  re- 
sistance; but  were  at  lengtii  driven  into  the  houses,  and  they  set 
on  fire.  A  dreadful  carnage  now  ensued.  The  fire  and  the  toma- 
hawk were  the  fate  of  all  bmt  seventeen  persons  who  escaped  to  the 
neighboring  stations.  The  remaining  settlements  were  visited 
wiw  ruin  and  devastation,  and  the  umortunate  inhabitants  were 
either  butchered  or  carried  into  captivity,  to  be  reserved  for  more 
extended  torture. 

These  outrages  so  exasperated  the  people  of  the  neighboring 
states,  that  they  detearmined  upon  a  fQlI  revenge.  The  legislature 
of  Tenneosee  autlionced  the  executive  to  call  out  three  uonsand 
five  hundred  of  the  militia,  and  General  Andrew  Jackson  was 
appoialad  eeomaader  of  the  whole  foree.    JaokBon  marched  to 
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the  Ten  Islandty  on  the  Oooet;  which  he  reached  towards  the  end 
of  October. 

A  few  days  afterwards  General  Coffee  was  detached  with  nine 
hundred  men,  to  attack  and  disperse  a  body  of  the  enemy,  posted 
at  TaUnohatchee,  abont  thirteen  miles  distant.  Early  on  the 
succeeding  morning,  he  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
town,  and  dividing  his  force  into  two  columns,  completely  sur- 
rounded it.  The  Indians,  perceiving  the  approach  of  a  company 
of  spies,  sent  to  draw  them  into  the  field,  made  a  furious  charge, 
and  drove  them  upon  the  main  body.  The  latter,  in  their  turn, 
compelled  the  enemv  to  fall  back,  and  take  refuge  in  their  town, 
where  they  maintamed,  for  a  long  time,  a  desperate  conflict, 
neither  asking  nor  receiving  quarter,  until  nearly  every  warrior 
perished.  The  wounded  survivors,  and  a  Dumber  of  women  and 
children,  were  taken  prisoners.  One  hundred  and  eighty-six  of 
the  enemy  were  killed,  among  whom  were  unfortunately  some 
women  and  children,  who  are  represented  to  have  lost  their  lives 
in  consequence  of  being  mingled  with  the  warriors.  Of  General 
Coffee's  force,  five  were  kified,  and  forty  wounded.  The  de- 
tachment rejoined  the  main  body  on  the  eveninff  of  the  same  day. 
Having  received  information,  soon  after  this  event,  that  the 
enemy  had  invested  a  fort  of  the  friendly  Indians,  at  Talladega, 
about  thirtjr  miles  distant,  General  Jackson  determined  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  whole  army  to  its  relief.  His  force  now  consisted 
of  twelve  hundred  infantry,  and  eight  hundred  mounted  cavalry 
and  gun  men:  and,  leaving  behind  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and 
the  baffgage,  under  a  sufficient  guard,  he  commenced  his  march 
at  midaignt,  of  the  7th  of  December,  the  day  on  which  he 
received  the  information.  Such  was  the  ardor  of  the  troops, 
and  the  skill  sind.  resolution  of  their  commander,  that,  notwith- 
standing a  detention  of  many  hours  in  crossing  the  river,  and 
their  fatigue  and^ant  of  sleep,  they  arrived  by  the  evening 
within  six  miles  of  the  enemy.  At  five  the  next  morning,  the 
march  was  resumed,  and  at  seven,  the  army  having  arrived  at  tiie 
dbtance  of  a  mile  from  the  Indians,  General  Jackson  made  his 
disposition  for  the  attack.  The  advance,  under  General  Carroll, 
was  directed  to  commence  the  action,  and  having  drawn  the 
enemy  out  of  their  post,  to  fftll  back  upon  the  main  body.  The 
mounted  men  were  posted  on  the  right  and  left,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  surround  the  enemy,  while  a  corps  of  reserve,  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cavalry,  were  posted  in  the  rear  of  the  centre.  This 
plan  would  have  fully  succeeded,  had  it  not  been  for  the  defec- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  infantry,  who  fled  on  the  first  approach  of 
the  enemy.  The  reserve,  however,  having  been  brought  up,  a 
sharp  coidiiot  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
enemy.    The  greater  part  of  tiiem  escaped,  in  oonsequence  of 
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tliA  inyestmeiit  not  beinfl;  complete.  Three  hnndred  warrion 
were  left  dead  on  the  fieM,  ana  many  more  were  killed  in  the 
pursuit  Their  whole  force  was  supposed  to  hare  exceeded  one 
thousand.  Fifteen  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and  eiffh^ 
wounded.  The  ftiendlj  Indians  were  thus  relieved  from  Uieir 
anxiety,  and  the  opportunity  might  have  been  taken,  to  follow 
up  the  blow,  but  for  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  situation  of 
the  posts  in  the  rear.  The  American  commander,  accordinffly, 
commenced  his  return  on  the  succeeding  day;  but  on  his  amval 
at  Fort  Strother,  at  the  Ten  Islands,  where  a  fort  had  been 
erected,  he  found,  to  his  great  mortification,  that  none  of  the 
expected  supplies  had  arrived. 

While  in  this  situation,  the  firmness  and  decision  of  (General 
Jackson  were  nobly  displayed  in  quelling  the  continual  attempts 
at  mutiny.  Thb  was  effected  omy  by  me  most  earnest  remon- 
strances, and  sometimes  by  force,  /adcson  risked  his  life  upon  one 
occasion;  but  his  iron  will  prevailed,  and  he  maintained  order 
and  discipline  until  his  army  reached  Nashville.  Durinc  this 
time,  the  Indians  were  sufferinff  a  full  measure  of  retribution  in 
another  quarter.  General  Cooke,  who  commanded  the  detached 
militia  of  East  Tennessee,  had  despatched  General  White,  with 
a  part  of  his  force,  against  the  towns  of  the  Hillabee  tribe. 
This  unfortunate  race,  who  had  been  the  principal  sufferers  at 
the  battle  of  Talladega,  had  applied  to  General  Jackson  for  peace, 
offering  to  receive  it  on  such  terms  as  he  should  dictate.  Igno- 
rant cl  this  proposal,  General  White  proceeded  to  ftdfil  his 
instructions :  and  having  destroyed  their  town,  and  killed  sixty 
of  the  warriors,  be  returned  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners.  About  the  same  time,  too,  the  Georgia  militia,  under 
General  Floyd,  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  at  the  Autossee  towns,  on  the  Tallapoosa  river.  The 
Indians  fought  with  a  degree  of  bravery,  bordering  upon  desp^ 
ration.  The  superior  tactics  of  civilisation,  however,  triumphed, 
and  after  a  contest  of  three  hours  duration,  the  enemy  fled,  with 
the  loss  of  about  two  hundred  killed,  among  whom,  two  of  their 
kings  were  included.  Eleven  of  the  Georgians  were  killed,  and 
fifty  wounded. 

The  discontent  and  insubordination  of  G^eral  Jackson's  army 
were  not  diodnished  by  the  discharge  of  the  volunteers.  Every 
accession  of  force  appears  to  have  been  animated  with  the  same 
spirit,  or  to  have  caught  the  baneful  contagion.  Many  of  the 
superior  officers,  regardless  of  their  stations  and  characters,  are 
represented  to  have  given  countenance  to,  or  not  sufficiently 
restrained  the  riotous  conduct  of  their  men.  The  term  of  service 
of  the  militia,  too,  having  now  expired,  General  Jackson  was 
90on  afterwards  abandoned  by  all  but  a  small  number  who  had 
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vohinieered  to  remaiii.  A  reinforcement  of  aiboot  one  thooBaod 
mounted  volunteers,  however,  soon  after  arrived,  who  were  en- 
gaged for  sixty  days  only.  They  were  placed  under  the  c(mi- 
mand  of  General  Coffee ;  and  General  Jackson  resolved  to  lead 
them  immediately  against  the  enemv.  They  accordinglv  marched 
on  the  15th  of  January,  and  at  Talladega  were  joined  by  about 
two  hundred  friendly  Indians.  At  this  place,  General  Jackson 
received  advices  from  General  Floyd,  of  a  contemplated  move- 
ment of  his  force,  and  determined  to  advance  further  into  the 
Indian  country,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  diversion  in  his 
favor. 

A  considerable  body  of  the  enemy,  being  posted  at  a  bend 
of  the  Tallapoosa,  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  called  Emuekfaw, 
he  resolved  to  proceed  thither  immediately.  After  a  difficult 
march,  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  2 1st,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  enemy,  and  encamped  in  a  hollow  square.  Hearing  from 
hb  spies,  that  the  Indians  were  apprized  of  his  approach,  and 
appeared  meditating  an  attack,  every  preparation  was  made  to 
receive  them.  At  dawn  the  next  morning,  they  commenced  a 
furious  onset  on  his  left  flank ;  and  after  a  warm  action  of  half 
an  hour,  were  repulsed,  and  driven  back  about  two  miles. 
General  Jackson  now  ordered  General  Coffee,  with  four  hundred 
men,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  encampment,  and  to  attack  it, 
if  he  thought  it  advisable. 

That  officer,  however,  finding  the  post  too  strong,  returned  to 
the  American  encampment :  and  shortly  afterwards,  a  part  of  the 
enemy  made  a  feint  upon  the  ri^ht  of  the  army,  while  the  main 
body  commenced  a  furious  assamt  upon  the  left.  In  the  mean- 
time, General  Coffee  was  detached  to  turn  their  left  flank.  His 
force,  which  had  been  considerable  at  the  outset,  was  reduced  by 
the  desertion  of  his  men,  to  about  fifty,  with  whom,  nevertheless, 
he  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  opposed  to  him,  into  the 
marshes  of  the  creek.  In  this  situation,  covered  with  reeds,  they 
were  secured  from  danger.  General  Coffee,  therefore,  retired 
with  the  hope  of  drawing  them  out.  In  this  design,  he  eom- 
pletely  succeeded :  the  enemy  advanced  from  the  place  of  their 
retreat,  and  a  sharp  contest  ensued,  which  continued  about  an 
hour,  when  a  reinforcement  arriving  from  the  main  bodv  of  the 
Americans,  the  Indians  fled  with  precipitation,  pursued  by  the 
victors,  and  perished,  it  is  supposed,  to  a  mao. 

In  the  meantime,  the  conflict  on  the  right  of  the  main  body, 
had  also  eventuated  in  the  success  of  the  American  arms.  The 
enemy,  posted  behind  logs  and  trees,  had  maintained  a  warm  fire 
for  some  time,  which  was  sustained  by  the  Americans  with 
great  gidlantry.    A  general  charge  waS|  however,  soon  otdatei, 
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which  the  Indians  were  unable  to  resist.     They  betook  them- 
selves to  flighty  and  reached  their  fortified  post  with  great  loss. 

Aflcr  this  well  fought  battle^  General  Jackson  determined 
to  return  to  the  Ten  Islands,  on  account  of  the  want  of  provi- 
sions and  attendance  for  the  wounded.  Accordingly,  on  the  suc- 
ceeding morning,  he  commenced  his  nuirch,  and  continued  it 
without  interruption  until  evening,  when  he  encamped  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Enotichopco  creek.  On  the  next  morning,  in 
crossing  the  creek,  the  rear  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  In- 
dians. The  troops  faced  about,  and  a  furious  contest  ensued.  The 
Indians  were  at  length  defeated  and  pursued  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  victory  was  owing  to  the  activity  and  determinatioii 
of  Generals  Jackson  and  Coffee,  and,  but  for  the  disobedience  of 
some  of  the  troops,  the  dispositions  of  the  commander  would 
have  effected  the  capture  of  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy.  No 
further  obstruction  was  met  with  by  the  army,  and  it  reached 
Fort  Strother  on  the  27th. 
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In  the  meantime,  General  Floyd  had  been  pnnninff  a  separate 
plan  of  q)eration8.  Before  dawn,  on  the  27th  of  January,  his 
oamp  was  assailed  with  great  fury  by  a  large  number  of  Indians. 
A  fierce  and  obstinate  struggle  ensued,  and  the  sayages  were 
again  d^eated,  with  the  loss  of  thirty-seven  killed  and  a  Lu^ 
number  wounded.     The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  considerable. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  General  Jackson  commenced  another 
expedition  against  the  enemy,  which  was  destined  to  end  in  the 
total  OYcrthrow  of  the  unfortunate  Creeks.  Haying  established 
a  fort  at  Cedar  Creek,  he  set  out  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
tiie  encampment  on  the  Talapoosa,  near  New  Toucka. 

This  post,  which  it  had  been  deemed  most  prudent  to  leave 
untouched,  on  the  former  expeditions,  was  subsequently  selected 
and  fortified,  with  a  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  uncommon 
among  an  uncivilised  pecple.  Surrounded  almost  entirely  by  the 
river,  the  only  passage  by  which  it  was  accessible  was  over  a 
narrow  neck  of  land,  which  had  been  fratified  with  the  greatest 
care.  A  breastwork,  from  five  to  eight  feet  in  height,  formed  of 
trunks  of  trees  and  timbers  placed  horisontally  on  each  other, 
with  only  one  place  of  entrance,  and  a  double  row  of  port  holes,  « 
served  as  the  means  by  which  this  brave  but  deluded  race  hoped 
to  resist  the  torrent,  which  now  threatened  to  overwhelm  them. 

The  force  which  General  Jackson  brought  with  him  to  this 
encounter,  was  greater  than  anv  he  had  heretofore  commanded. 
Although  reduc^  by  the  detachments  left  behind  for  garrisons, 
it  amounted  to  little  less  ^an  three  thousand  men.  At  ten  in 
the  morning  of  the  27th  of  March,  he  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Tohopeka.  The  enemy,  aware  of  his  approach,  made  every  pre- 
paration in  their  power  to  receive  him;  and  arrayed  their  force, 
which  was  supposed  to  amount  to  about  one  thousand  men,  in 
the  best  manner  for  defence. 

General  Jackson  soon  arranged  his  plan  of  attack.  Having 
despatched  General  Coffee,  at  the  head  of  the  mounted  infontrv, 
and  friendly  Indians,  with  directions  to  gain  the  southern  bank, 
and  encircle  the  bend,  he  drew  up  the  remainder  of  his  forces  in 
front  of  the  breastwork.  The  cannon,  directed  by  Major  Brad- 
ford, were  ported  on  an  eminence,  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
^e  enemy's  line,  while  the  musketry  was  placed  nearer,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  from  their  works.  In 
this  situation,  the  army  lay  for  some  minutes.  At  last,  the  sig- 
nal being  made  that  General  Coffee  had  reached  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  the  troops  moved  forward  to  the  charge.  They  ad- 
vanced to  the  breastwork  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  and  were 
received  mih,  equal  coolness.  For  some  moments,  a  most  de- 
structive contest  was  maintained  at  the  iK)rt  holes;  at  lenfftii^ 
Migor  Montgomery,  of  the  regulars,  springing  to  the  wall^  callea 
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to  his  men  to  follow  him.  He  was  immediately  killed;  but  the 
ardor  of  his  troops  was  not  restrained  by  hia  ML  Thej  seakd 
the  rampart  with  impetuosity,  and  in  a  short  time  drove  ihmr 
opponents  into  the  brush,  with  which  the  peninsula  was  oovered. 
lnK»m  this  they  were  acain  forced,  and  retieated  to  the  soathem 
bank,  where  they  found  General  Coffee's  oommand  on  the  oppo- 
site shore.  Driven  now  to  desperation,  by  hiding  their  retreat 
cut  off,  those  who  fmrvived  endeavored  to  take  refuge  behind  the 
lof)y  and  precipitous  bank  of  the  river,  from  which  they  ooca- 
sionally  fired  upon  their  conquerors.  General  Jackson,  who  saw 
that  the  victory  was  completely  gained,  sent  a  flag,  with  an  inter- 
preter, to  summon  them  to  a  surrender.  Either  misnnderatBud- 
mg  the  nature  of  the  proposal,  or  being  determined  to  vefaae 
ouarter,  they  fired  upon  and  wounded  ono  of  the  party.  The 
oestmction  which  they  appeared  to  seek,  was  now^  therefore,  ac- 
corded them.  The  trees  and  brush,  in  which  they  had  conoealed 
themselves,  were  set  on  fire,  by  means  of  torches,  and  diey  were 
thus  exposed  to  the  view  of  their  assailants,  by  whom  their  num- 
bers were  soon  materially  thinned.  This  work  of  slaughter  and 
misery  continued  until  night.  The  few  wretched  survivors  were 
enabled,  by  the  darkness,  to  make  their  escape.  In  the  mean 
time.  General  Coffee's  detachments  by  making  an  a^ttack  upon  the 
village,  and  diverting  the  attentie^^  of  the  enemy,  had  contributed 
materially  to  the  success  of  the  action. 

This  victorv,  which  in  its  consequences  was  final  and  decisive^ 
gave  a  death  blow  to  the  power  and  hopes  of  the  Creeks.  Never, 
in  any  preceding  conflict,  had  their  native  valor  and  resolution 
been  more  eminently  conspicuous.  They  fouffht  with  undaunted 
oourage  at  their  entrenchments,  and  only  fell  back  when  over- 
powered by  vastly  superior  numbers.  Their  contempt  of  death, 
and  loftiness  of  spirit,  are  manifested  bv  the  fket,  that  only  four 
men  were  taken  prisoners,  while  three  hundred  women  and  chil- 
dren fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Five-  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  warriors  were  fbubd  dead  on  the  ground,  besides  a  great 
number  who  perished  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river.  Among 
the  killed  were  three  of  their  religious  counsellors,  whom  they 
denominated  prophets,  and  who  met  their  death  with  that  com- 
posure, which  arose  from  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  their 
oanse,  and  the  persuasion  of  future  happiness.  Thus,  while  we  fuel 
disposed  to  admit  the  propriety  of  inflicting  exemplary  punish- 
ment on  those  whom  neither  humanity  nor  treaties  oould  restrain, 
we  eannot  iKit  admire  the  unquenchable  fortitude  and  devotion 
of  this  heroic  race.  Neither  ought  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  be 
withheld  from  Uie  Americui  tro(^.  When  it  is  considered^ 
tikat  they  had  recently  lefb  their  homes,  and  pacific  oceapationB| 
In  eneonnter  an  enemy,  who,  though  infarior  in  nnmbmi  wafl 
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yet  terrible  from  his  bravery,  and  skill  in  the  species  of  warfare 
practised,  and  whose  position,  on  this  occasion,  added  greatly  to 
his  advantages,  their  steady  and  determined  bravery  entitles  them 
to  the  hightest  encomiums.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  cam- 
paign, indeed,  their  behavior  was  such  as  to  obliterate  the  disgrace, 
which  had  previously  attached  to  the  militia  of  Tennessee,  from 
the  disorderly  conduct  of  preceding  detachments,  as  well  as  to 
acquire  for  them  the  highest  praise  from  their  commanding  officer. 
In  the  battle  of  Tohopelga,  fifty-five  of  the  Americans  were  killed, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-six  wounded.  Among  the  former 
was  Major  Montgomery,  a  young  officer  of  great  promise,  and 
Lieutenants  Moulton  and  Somerville. 

After  this  engagement,  (General  Jackson  returned  with  his  vio- 
torious  army  to  Fort  Williams:  but,  determined  to  give  his 
enemy  no  opportunity  of  retrieving  the  misfortune  that  had  be- 
fiJlen  him,  he  recommenced  operations  immediately  afterwards. 
On  the  7th  of  April,  he  again  set  out  for  Tallapoosa,  with  the 
view  of  forming  a  junction  with  the  Georgia  troops,  under  Colonel 
Milton,  and  completing  the  subjugation  of  the  country.  On  the 
14th  of  that  monlJi,  the  union  of  Sie  two  annies  was  effeoted|  and 
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both  bodies  moved  to  a  place  called  the  Hickory  Ground,  where, 
it  was  expected,  the  last  final  stand  would  be  made  bj  the  In- 
diansy  or  terms  of  submission  would  be  agreed  on.  The  principal 
chiefs  of  the  different  tribes  had  assembled  here,  and,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  tiie  army,  sent  a  deputation  to  treat  for  peace.  Among 
them  was  Weatherford,  celebrated  equally  for  his  talents  and 
cruelty,  who  had  directed  the  massacre  at  Fort  Mimms.  It  had 
been  the  intention  of  General  Jackson,  to  inflict  a  signal  punish- 
ment upon  him,  if  ever  in  his  power.  Struck,  however,  with  the 
bold  and  nervous  eloquence  of  this  fearless  savage,  and  persuaded 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  wishes  for  peace,  he  dismissed  him  without 
injury.  He  shortly  afterwards  became  the  instrument  of  restor- 
ing peace,  which  was  concluded  by,  the  total  submission  of  the 
Indians.  They  agreed  to  retire  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  oc- 
cupy the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Coosa,  while  a  line  of  Ameri- 
can posts  was  established  from  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  to  the 
Alabama,  and  the  power  and  resources  of  these  tribes  were  thus 
effectually  destroyed. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  BEMINOLB  WAR  OF  1816  AND  '17. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1816,  when 
the  British  forces  were  withdrawn  firom  the  Floridas,  Edward 
NichoUs,  formerly  a  colonel,  and  James  Woodbine,  a  captain  in 
the  British  service,  who  had  both  been  engaged  in  exciting  the 
Indians  and  negroes  to  hostility,  remained  in  the  territory  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  combinations  against  the  southwestern 
frontier  of  the  United  States.  Nicholls  eyen  went  so  far  as  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  British  agent,  promising  the  Creeks  the 
assistance  of  the  British  forces  if  they  would  rise  and  assert  their 
claim  to  the  land  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

As  an  aid  in  effecting  their  purposes,  Nicholls  and  Woodbine 
erected  a  fort  on  the  Appalachicola  river,  between  East  and  West 
Florida^  as  a  rendezvous  for  runaway  negroes  and  hostile  In- 
dians. In  July,  1816,  upwards  of  four  nundred  negroes:  and 
Indians  were  collected  at  this  place,  which  was  strong  by  its 
position,  well  supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  with 
twelve  pieces  of  artillery.  To  break  up  this  horde  of  outlaws, 
Colonel  Clinch,  with  a  detachment  of  United  States  Iroops  and 
five  hundred  friendly  Indians,  under  the  celebrated  Mcintosh, 
proceeded  from  tiie  head  waters  of  the  Appalachicola,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  fort  on  the  land  side.  After  exacting  an  oath  from 
^66) 
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their  followers  not  to  suffer  an  American  to  approach  the  fort 
alive,  Nicholls  and  Woodbine  left  the  fort  to  their  keeping.     . 

To  snpply  Colonel  Clinch's  forces  with  munitions  and  provi- 
sions for  the  siege,  two  schooners,  from  New  Orleans,  proceeded 
up  the  river  on  Uie  10th  of  July,  under  convoy  of  two  gun  boats. 
Near  the  fort,  a  watering  party  of  seven  men  from  the  schooners, 
was  surprised  by  a  party  of  the  enemy.  Five  were  killed,  one 
escaped,  and  one  was  captured,  tortured  and  put  to  death.  The 
commander  of  the  gun  boats  was  advised  not  to  attempt  any 
offensive  operations;  but  he  advanced  near  enough  to  oommenoo 
the  firing  of  hot  shot,  one  of  which,  entering  the  principal  maga- 
17 
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line,  blew  tm  the  fort  The  destruction  was  complete.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  most  of  the 
femainder  badly  wounded,  and  only  three  of  the  whole  number 
remained  unhurt.  An  immense  quantity  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion fell  into  the  hands  of  the  fortunate  victors;  and  two  chiefe, 
who  had  directed  the  torture  of  the  American  prisoners,  were 
riven  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mcintosh's  Indians.  The  savage 
horde  of  West  Florida  was  thus  broken  up,  and  the  war  termi- 
nated in  this  quarter. 

In  t&e  ftdl  of  1817,  the  tmHj  of  Mr.  Garrett,  in  East  Florida, 
was  attacked  during  his  absence  from  home,  and  his  wife  and 
two  children  butchered.  Soon  after,  a  man  named  McEj-immon, 
WIS  ciqstured,  and  tied  to  the  stake  preparatory  to  being  burned. 
He  waa  rescued  onlv  through  the  intercession  of  one  Milly, 
ianghter  of  the  chief  Hillis^go,  who,  like  Pocahontas,  rushed 
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towards  her  fiither,  and  implored  him  to  spare  the  prisoner. 
Being  subsequently  ransomed^  ke  married  his  deliyerer. 

In  November,  General  Gaine?,  commander  in  Florida,  received 
orders  from  Washington,  to  negotiate  wilh  the  Creeks,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  remove  to  the  country  given  to  them  by  the 
United  States.  This  tho  ludians  refused  to  do;  and  when  their 
chief,  Hometlimcd,  Was  summoned  by  the  general  to  appear  at 
the  fort,  he  answered  by  a  haughty  d<^fiance.  Next  day.  Major 
Twiggs  was  sent  against  the  Indian  town  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  After  repelling  an  attack  on  the  road  and  killing 
several  of  the  assailants,  he  reached  the  town  and  found  it  de- 
serted. 

After  this  afliiir,  General  Gaines  despatched  Major  Muhlen- 
burg,  firom  the  headquarters  at  Fort  Scott,  to  Mobile,  with  three 
vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  provisions.  Beside  the  crew, 
he  had  on  board  a  number  of  volunteers'  wives  and  children. 
Sickness  obliged  him  to  halt  on  the  Appalachicola,  where  he  was 
soon  reinforced  by  forty  men,  under  Lieutenant  Scott.  The 
major  detached  half  of  the  crew,  for  his  own  use,  and  placing 
seven  women,  four  children,  and  his  sick  on  board  the  lieutesonta' 
boat,  he  sent  him  back  to  Fort  Scott.  When  near  Flint  river, 
the  party  was  attacked  by  some  savages,  under  Hometlimed^  and 
all  were  killed  except  six  soldiers,  who  escaped,  and  one  woman 
made  prisoner.    The  scalps  were  taken  to  the  Mickasuky  village. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  outrage,  the  secretart  of  war 
wrote  to  Genenal  Jackson,  ordering  him  to  repair  immediately  to 
Fort  Scott,  and  take  charge  of  the  wwr.  Eight  hundred  men 
were  given  to  him,  with  authority  to  draw  tolunteers  from  the 
neighboring  states,  should  that  number  be  insufficient  for  the 
campaign.  This  communication  reached  General  Jackson,  Jan- 
uary I2th,  I8I8.  He  then  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Ten- 
nessee volunteers,  to  join  him  in  the  coming  campaign.  This 
was  effectual,  and  a  number  were  soon  on  their  way  to  Fort  Scott. 
On  the  9th  of  March,  the  general  himself  arrived  there,  having 
on  the  road,  mustered  one  thousand  militia. 

Finding  the  garrison  destitute  of  provisiwis,  he  detertnined  to 
win  supplies  from  the  enemy.  As  he  pushed  forward  to  the  , 
Appalachicola,  he  was  joined  by  General  Gaines,  and  built  Fort 
Gadsden  on  the  spot  where  the  Indian  £[Hrt  which  was  blown  tp 
by  Colonel  Clinch  had  stood.  On  the  1st  of  Apiil,  he  Wto 
joined  by  the  Tennessee  men.  The  same  day  he  drove  back  a 
party  of  Indians  and  took  possession  of  ^ir  ^age.  Numerous 
scalps  were  found  suspended  on  poles  and  in  the  wigwams. 

About  this  time,  a  party,  numbering  five  hundred  Indians  and 
negroes,  surrounded  the  Spanish  fort,  St.  Marks,  and  demanded 
its  Borrender.     This  post  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^  &^^  importance;  being 
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strongly  built,  and  having  served  u)inicrly  as  the  main  depot  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  scene  of  all  their  couueils.  As  the  Spanish 
garrison  was  very  weak^  Jackson  determined  to  anticipate  the 
enemy,  and  accordingly  marched  to  the  fort,  and  took  possession 
without  opposition,  sending  the  garrison  and  authprities  to  Pensa- 
cola.  Here  he  captured,  the  chiefs  Hornetlimed  and  Hillishago, 
both  of  whom  were  hung.     Arbuthnot  was  also  captured. 

After  garrisoning  the  captured  station,  General  Jackson  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Suwanee  towns,  where  he  arrived  April  16th. 
After  a  slight  resistance  in  which  two  Indians  were  taken  and 
eleven  killed,  the  settlement  was  taken,  the  huts  destroyed,  and 
some  provisons  secured.  Two  days  after,  Ambrister  was  cap- 
tured. On  the  22d  a  court  of  inquiry  convened  for  the  trial  of 
this  man  and  Arbuthnot,  and,  after  six  days'  session,  found  them 
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guilty  of  inciting  the  Indians  to  aggression^  and  gave  as  their 
opinion  that  they  were  worthy  of  death.  General  Jackson  sen- 
tenced Arbuthnot  to  be  hung,  and  Ambrister  to  be  shot.  The 
sentence  was  executed  on  the  29th.  On  the  same  day  the 
general  returned  to  Fort  Gadsden. 

Intelligence  now  arrived  that  the  defeated  Seminoles  were 
mustering  near  Pensacola.  It  was  also  rumored  that  they  were 
assisted  and  encouraged  by  the  Spanish  garrison  at  that  place. 
Although  Spain  was  then  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  Gen- 
eral Jackson  resolved  on  marching  into  the  territory,  and  cap- 
turing the  garrison  at  Pensacola.  Accordingly  he  left  Fort 
Gadsden  on  the  10th  of  May,  at  the  head  of  twelve  hundred 
men,  and  on  the  22d  arrived  near  Pensacola.  On  notifying  the 
Spanish  governor,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  country.  Disre- 
garding this,  he  entered  the  city  on  the  24th,  and  immediately 
commenced  operations  for  assaulting  Fort  Barrancas,  whither 
the  governor  with  his  small  force  bad  retired.  A  bombardment 
of  this  was  kept  up  until  the  27th,  when  it  surrendered,  and 
the  Spanish  authorities  were  sent  to  Havana.  Soon  after  Gen- 
eral Jackson  took  possession  of  the  whole  territory,  garrisoned 
different  stations,  and  broke  up  all  the  Indian  villages.  He  then 
retired  to  the  Hermitage,  in  Tennessee,  leaving  the  command  with 
General  Gaines,  who,  under  his  orders,  speedily  took  possession 
of  St.  Augustine. 

President  Monroe,  in  his  message  of  November,  1818,  thus 
speaks  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Spanish  Florida. 

''  A  state  of  things  has  existed  in  the  Floridas,  the  tendency 
of  which  has  been  obvious  to  all  who  have  paid  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  progress  of  affairs  in  that  quarter.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  those  provinces  to  which  the  Spanish  title  extends^ 
the  government  of  Spain  has  scarcely  been  felt.  Its  authority 
has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  walls  of  Pensacola 
and  St.  Augustine,  within  which  only  small  garrisons  have  been 
maintained.  Adventurers  from  every  country,  fugitives  from 
justice,  and  absconding  slaves,  have  found  an  asylum  there. 
Several  tribes  of  Indians,  strong  in  the  number  of  their  warriors, 
remarkable  for  their  ferocity,  and  whose  settlements  extend  to 
our  limits,  inhabit  those  provinces.  These  different  hordes  of 
people,  connected  together,  disregarding,  on  the  one  side,  the 
authority  of  Spain,  and  protected  by  an  imaginary  line  which 
separates  Florida  from  the  United  States,  have  violated  our  laws 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slaves,  have  practised  various 
frauds  on  our  revenue,  and  committed  every  kind  of  outrage  on 
our  peaceable  citizens,  which  their  proximity  to  us  enabled  them 
to  perpetrate.  The  invasion  of  Amelia '  Island  last  year  by  a 
small  band  of  adventurers,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  lifty 
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in  nnmbery  who  wrested  it  from  the  inconsiderable  Spanish 
force  stationed  there,  and  held  it  several  months,  during  which 
a  single  e£fort  only  was  made  to  recover  it,  which  failed,  clearly 
proves  how  completely  extinct  the  Spanish  authority  had  become; 
as  the  conduct  of  those  adventurers  while  in  possession  of  the 
island  as  distinctly  shows  the  pernicious  purposes  for  which  their 
combination  had  been  formed." 

The  forcible  occupation  of  a  neutral  territory,  elicited  much 
attention  in  the  United  States,  and  subjected  General  Jackson 
to  much  censure.  The  government  promptly  surrendered  the 
captured  posts  to  the  Spanish  crown,  but  did  not  think  proper 
to  call  the  general  to  account  for  his  actions.  The  Seminole 
war,  was,  however,  ended  for  that  time;  and  the  cession  of  Flo- 
rida to  the  United  States  in  1819^  put  an  end  to  all  difficulties 
with  Spain. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

BLACK    hawk's    WAR. 

We  Ivftve  now  to  record  the  events  of  a  war  which  brought 
one  of  the  noblest  of  Indians  to  the  notice  and  admiration  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Black  Hawk  was  an  able  and  pa- 
triotic chief.  With  the  intelligence  and  power  to  plan  a  great 
project,  and  to  execute  it,  he  united  the  lofty  spirit  which  secures 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  a  people.  Ho  was  bom  about  the 
year  1767,  on  Rock  river,  Illinois.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
took  a  scalp  from  the  enemy,  and  was  in  consequence  promoted 
by  his  tribe  to  the  rank  of  a  brave. 

Engaging  soon  afterwards  in  an  expedition  against  the  Osages, 
he  fought  several  battles,  highly  distinguished  himself,  and 
brought  back  a  number  of  trophies.  His  reputation  being  thus 
established,  he  frequently  led  war  parties  against  the  enemies  of 
his  tribe,  and  was,  in  almost  every  case,  successful.  The  influ- 
ence and  experience  he  thus  acquired,  were  fitting  him  for  a 
oontest  in  which,  though  Bnfortunate,  he  was  to  acquire  a  lasting 
fame. 

The  treaty  oonclnded  in  1804,  by  Governor  Harrison,  with 
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the  Sao8  and  Foxes,  Igr^Jrhioh  these  tribes  ceded  their  lands  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  wis  •j;reed  to  by  a  few  chiefis,  without  the 
Imowledge  or  consent  <^  Ihe  nation.  Alt^o^gb  this  gave  rise  to 
much  dusatis&ction  among  the  Indians,  no  outbreak  occurred, 
until  the  United  States  goyemment  erected  Font  Madison  upon 
the  Mississipi^  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  cut  off  the  garrison, 
and  from  thai  time,  the  whites  looked  upon  the  Indians  as  ene- 
mies, and  so  treated  them  whenever  opportunity  offered; 

Previous  to  this,  Illinois  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
a  state;  and,  attracted  by  the  fertile  soil  of  the  country,  emi- 
grants flocked  into  it  and  soon  surrounded  the  land  occupied  by 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  As  they  thought  the  proximity  of  the  In- 
dians dangerous,  the  emigrant^  began  to  commit  outrages  intended 
to  hasten  their  departure.  In  1827,  when  ^e  tribes  were  absent 
from  home  on  a  hunting  excursion,  some  of  Ae  whites  set  fire  to 
th^  village,  by  which  forty  houses  were  consumed.  With  ad- 
mirable forbearance,  the  Indians  paid  little  attention  to  this  dis- 
graceful conduct,  but  quietly  rebuilt  their  dwellings,  raised  the 
fences  which  had  been  KHroken  down,  and  saved  as  much  of  their 
com  as  was  possible. 

The  American  government  now  determined  to  sell  the  land 
occupied  by  these  tribes,  and  they  were  accordingly  advised  to 
remove.  Keokuk,  the  chief,  with  a  majority  of  the  nation,  de- 
termined to  do  so;  but  Black  Hawk,  and  the  party  which  he  had 
gained  over  to  himself,  resolved  to  remain  at  all  hazards. 

Meanwhile  the  whites  committed  greater  acts  of  violence  upon 
the  Indians  than  before.  The  latter  at  last  took  up  arms,  and  a 
war  would  certainly  have  taken  place,  had  not  General  GaineS| 
commander  of  the  western  division  of  the  army,  hastened  to  the 
seeiiie  of  action.  This  able  and  prudent  officer  immediately  oon- 
vened  a  council  of  the  principal  chiefs,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Indians  should  instantly  remove.  They  accordm^y 
crossed  the  river  and  settled  on  its  western  bank.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  measure,  a  majority  of  the  Indians  were  on  peaoefrd 
terms  with  the  United  States.  But  Black  Hawk  and  his  band 
determined  on  returning  to  Illinois,  alleging  that  they  had  been 
invited  by  the  Potawatamies,  residing  on  Kock  river,  to  spend 
the  summer  with  them  and  plant  com  on  their  lands.  They 
recrossed  the  river,  and  marched  toward  the  above  named  In- 
dians, but  without  attempting  to  harm  any  one  upon  the  road. 
The  traveller  passed  by  them  without  receiving  any  injury,  and 
the  iiunates  of  the  lowly  hut  experienced  no  outrage.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  this  amicable  disposition  would  have  continued 
had  not  the  whites  been  the  first  to  shed  blood.  Five  or  six  In- 
dians, in  advance  of  the  main  party,  were  captured,  and  except- 
ing one  who  -esoiqped;  put  to  death  by  a  bi^talion  of  mounted 
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mediately  determined  on  revenge.  He  aocordinglj  planned  an 
MobnAcade  into  which  the  militia  waa  entioed,  fired  upon,  and 
fonrteen  of  their  nnmber  killed.    The  renainder  fled  in  disorder. 

As  war  had  now  begun^  the  Indiana  seemed  resolTed  io  do  all 
the  mischief  in.  their  power.  Accordingly  they  divided  into  email 
parties^  proceeded  in  different  directiofis,  and  fell  upon  the  settle- 
ments which  were  at  that  time  thinly  scattered  over  the  greater 
part  of  Illinois.  By  this  means  they  Committed  such  outrages 
that  the  whole  state  was  in  the  greatest  excitement.  Governor 
Eeynolds  ordered  out  two  thousand  additional  militia,  who,  eta 
the  10th  of  June,  assembled  at  Hennepin,  on  the  Illinois  riyeri 
and  were  soon  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1832,  a  party  attacked  a  small  settlement 
on  Indian  creek,  killed  fifteen  persons,  and  took  considerable 
plunder.  On  the  14th  of  June,  fi^e  persons  were  killed  near 
Oalena.  General  Dodge  being  in  the  neighborhood,  immediately 
marched  with  his  mounted  men  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  After 
advancing  about  three  miles,  he  discovered  twelve  Indians,  whom 
he  supp<^ed  to  be  part  of  those  who  committed  the  murders. 
He  commenced  an  active  pursuit,  and  drove  the  Indians  into  a 
swamp.  The  mounted  men  rushed  in  and  soon  met  them.  No 
resistance  was  made;  every  Indian  was  killed,  their  scalps  taken 
off  and  borne  away  in  triumph. 

Meanwhile,  General  Atkinson  was  pursuing  the  main  party, 
«nder  Black  Hawk,  who  was  encamped  near  the  Four  Lakes. 
Instead  of  crossing  the  country  to  retreat  beyond  the  Mississippi 
fui  was  expected,  he  descended  the  Wisconsin,  to  escape  in  that 
direction,  by  which  means  General  Dodge  came  upon  his  track 
and  commenoed  a  vigorous  pursuit.  On  the  21st  of  July,  the 
general,  with  about  two  hundred  men,  besides  Indians,  overtook 
him  on  the  Wisconsin,  forty  miles  from  Fort  Winnebago.  The 
Indians  were  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  river.  After  a  short 
engagement  they  retreated,  and  it  being  dark  the  whites  could 
not  pursue  them,  without  disadvantage  to  themselves.  In  this 
encounter  Black  Hawk's  party  lost,'  as  is  supposed,  about  forty 
men. 

The  Indians  were  now  in  a  truly  deplorable  oondition ;  several 
of  them  were  greaUy  emaciated  for  want  of  food,  and  some  even 
starved  to  deaUi.  In  the  pursuit  previous  to  the  battle,  the  sol- 
diers found  several  lying  dead  on  the  road.  Yet  so  far  from  being 
aubdned  they  resolved  to  continue  hostilities  as  long  as  they  were 
able. 

Meanwhile  an  anny  under  General  Soott,  destined  fyr  the  sub- 
jngati<m  of  Black  Hawk,  and  the  renuml  of  all  <Aie  north* 
western  Indiaaa  to  laade  beyond   the  Mississippi,  bad  %eeii 
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attacked  by  an  enemy  far  more  fatal  than  the  Indians.  With 
about  one  thousand  regular  troops,  Scott  sailed  from  Bufiyo  in 
a  fleet  of  steamboats  across  Lake  Erie  for  Chicago.  This  was 
early  in  July.  On  the  8th  of  that  month,  the  Asiatic  cholera 
appeared  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  were  General  Scott,  his 
litis,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers.  In  six  days  fifty- 
two  men  died,  and  soon  afler  eighty  were  put  on  shore  sick  at 
Ohicago. 

In  the  summer  Scott  left  Chicago  with  but  about  four  hundred 
effective  men,  and  hurrying  on  to  the  Mississippi,  joined  Gren- 
eral  Atkinson  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  immediately  after  the  battle, 
near  the  Badare  river,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Black 
Hawk. 

Previous  to  this  affair,  a  captured  squaw  had  informed  the 
whites  that  Black  Ilawk  intended  to  proceed  to  the  west  side  gf 
the  Mississippi,  above  Prairie  du  Chicn — the  horsemen  striking 
aero  s  the  country,  whilst  the  others  proceeded  by  the  Wiscon- 
sin.    A  number  of  the  latter  were  made  prisoners  on  the  road. 

Meanwhile,  several  circumstances  transpired  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  main  body  under  Black  Hawk.  The  first  was  his 
falling  in  with  the  Warrior  steamboat,  (August  1st,)  when  in 
the  act  of  crossing  the  3Iississippi.  Wishing  to  escape,  he  dis- 
played two  white  flags,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his 
men  come  to  the  river  without  arms  and  made  signs  of  submis* 
sion.  The  commander  of  the  boat  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  which 
they  did,  and  the  tire  was  returned.  The  engagement  lasted  am 
hour,  when  the  wood  of  the  steamboat  failing,  it  proceeded  to  the 
Prairie.  The  Indians  lost  twenty-three  killed,  and  a  number 
wounded ;  the  whites  had  one  wounded. 

Next  day,  after  a  toilsome  and  dangerous  march,  General  Atkin- 
son overtook  Black  Hawk,  and  a  furious  contest  ensued.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Indians,  Generals  Posey  and  Alex- 
ander, with  the  right  wing,  marched  down  this  river,  and  sta- 
tioned themselves  near  the  encampment.  The  rough  nature  of 
the  ground  afforded  every  facility  for  the  Indians  to  make  a  strong 
defence,  and  Black  Hawk  took  advantage  of  it.  The  battle  lasted 
three  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  Indians  were  totally 
routed  and  dispersed,  killed  or  captured.  Black  Hawk  succeeded 
in  escaping.  The  loss  of  the  American  troops  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  twenty-seven  men.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  could 
not  be  ascertained;  but  it  was  supposed  that  their  killed  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  of  whom  about  fifty  were  women 
and  children. 

This  battle  finished  the  war,  for,  although  Black  Hawk  escaped, 
his  warriors  either  deserted  him  or  were  killed  by  the  Sioux  In- 
diana^ then  at  war  with  the  Sacs.  Finally  when  hope  had  fled,  Black 
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Hawk  surrendered  himself  to  the  agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  In 
his  speech  upon  this  occasion,  he  regretted  his  being  obliged  to 
close  the  war  so  soon,  without  having  given  tbo  whites  much 
more  trouble.  He  asserted  that  he  had  done  nothing  of  which 
he  had  any  reason  to  be  ashamed;  but  that  an  Indian  who  was 
as  bad  as  the  whites  would  not  be  allowed  to  live  in  his  commu- 
nity. His  concluding  words  are  remarkable  for  pathos  and  dig- 
nified sorrow. 

"  Farewell,  my  nation !  Black  Hawk  tried  to  save  you,  and 
revenge  your  wrongs.  He  drank  the  blood  of  some  of  the  whites. 
He  has  been  taken  prisoner,  and  his  flames  are  stopped.  He  can 
do  no  more.  He  is  near  his  end.  His  sun  is  setting,  and  ho  will 
rise  no  more.     Farewell  to  Black  Hawk  I" 

Immediately  after  the  battle  which  decided  the  struggle.  Gen- 
eral Scott  joined  General  Atkinson,  but  their  operations  were 
hindered  for  some  weeks  by  the  dreadful  pestilence  which  had 
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fearfully  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  army.  Late  in  September; 
negotiations  were  commenced  with  the  Sacs  and  I'oxes,  and  so 
skilfully  were  they  conducted  by  General  Scott,  that  a  region  of 
five  million  of  acres  of  land  Was  obtained  from  the  Indians  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

When  peace  had  been  secured,  Black  Hawk  was  taken  to 
Washington,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  President  Jackson. 
He  was  then  conducted  through  the  principal  Atlantic  cities,  and 
every  where  received  with  the  most  marked  attention  and  hospi- 
tality. He  was  then  set  at  liberty  and  returned  to  his  own  na- 
tion, professing  friendship  to  the  whites.  Black  Hawk  died  on 
th^  3d  of  October,  1838;  at  his  village  on  the  Des  Moines  river. 
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THE  SECOND   SEMINOLE  WAR. 


The  second  war  against  the  Indians  and  runaway  negroes  in 
Florida  commenced  in  1835.  A  treaty  had  been  concluded  with 
the  Seminole  warriors,  by  which  they  agreed  to  remoTe  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  A  party  of  the  Indians  had  proceeded  to  the 
territoiT  appointed  for  their  reception,  and  reported  favorably 
upon  their  return.  Every  thing  promised  a  speedy  conformity 
to  the  wishes  of  the  government.  But  at  this  juncture,  John 
Hext,  the  most  influential  chief  of  the  tribe,  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  power,  by  Osceola.  This  chief  wielded  his  power  for 
&r  different  purposes.  Being  opposed  to  emigration,  he  inflamed 
the  minds  of  his  people  against  the  whites,  and  used  every  art 
to  induce  them  to  remain  on  their  old  hunting  ffnnmds.  His 
conduct  became  so  violent,  that  he  was  arrest^  by  the  Indiaa^ 
i^nt,  and  put  in  irons;  but,  promising  to  give  up  hia  oppoil- 
tion,  he  was  set  free. 

On  the  19th  of  Ju)y,  1835,  some  ladiaBB  who  had  me!  by  ap- 
pointment near  Hogstown  settlement,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,, 
were  attacked  by  a  paity  of  white  men  and  flogged  with  eow- 
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hide  whips.  While  this  was  going  on,  two  other  Indians  ar- 
rived, who  raised  the  war  whoop  and  fired  upon  the  whites.  The 
firing  was  returned,  one  of  the  Indians  kill^^d,  and  the  other 
wounded.     Three  of  the  whites  were  also  wounded. 

On  the  evening  of  August  6th,  Dalton,  the  mail  carrier  from 
Tampa  Bay  to  Camp  King,  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  Indians. 
General  Thompson,  the  Indian  agent,  immediately  convened  the 
chiefs  and  demanded  that  the  offenders  should  be  delivered  up 
to  justice.  The  chiefs  promised  to  comply.  But  did  not,  and  it 
soon  became  evident,  that  a  terrible  storm  was  about  to  burst 
upon  the  settlements  of  Florida.  The  savages  retired  into  the 
wilda  and  forests,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  avoided  all  inter- 
course with  the  whites. 

In  September,  Charles  Amathla,  a  friendly  chief  of  great  in- 
fluence^ while  journeying  with  his  daughter,  was  shot  by  some 
Mickaerokies,  led  by  Osceola.    Similar  outrages  increased  in  nnm- 
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ber.  The  interior  setilemeiits  were  abandoaed;  fiunlUes  deeerled 
the  fruits  of  many  years'  kbor,  and  fled  to  other  states.  €^eiieral 
Clinch's  force  numbered  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  men;  and 
receiving  no  assistance  from  President  Jackson,  he  obtained  six 
hundred  and  fifty  militia  from  the  ex^cutiTe  of  Florida.  With 
this  reinforcement^  he  marched  against  the  station  on  the  Ouith- 
lacooche  river. 

On  the  23d  of  December,  the  companies  of  Captains  Gardiner 
and  Frazer,  of  the  United  States  army,  marched  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Dade,  from  Tampa  Bay  fur  Camp  King.  On 
the  road,  Dade  wrote  to  Major  Belton,  ursing  him  to  forward  a 
six-pounder,  which  had  been  left  four  miles  behind,  in  conse- 
^ueuce  of  the  failure  of  the  team  which  was  to  have  been  used 
in  transporting  it.  Three  horses  were  purchased  with  the  neces- 
sary harness,  and  it  joined  the  column  that  night.  From  this 
time  no  more  was  heard  of  the  detachment  until  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, when  John  Thomas,  one  of  the  soldiers,  returned,  and 
on  the  31st,  Rawson  Clarke.  The  melancholy  hie  of  his  com- 
panions was  related  by  the  latter  as  follows : 

'^  It  was  eiffht  o'clock.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  rifle  shot  in  the 
direction  of  the  advance  guard,  and  this  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  musket  shot  from  that  quarter.  Captain  Fraser  had 
ridden  by  me  a  moment  before,  in  that  direction.  I  never  saw 
him  afterwards.  I  had  not  time  to  think  of  the  meaning  of  these 
shots  before  a  volley,  as  if  from  a  thousand  rifles,  was  poured  in 
upon  us  from  the  front,  and  all  along  our  left  flank.  I  looked 
around  me,  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  was  the  only  one  left  standing 
in  the  right  wing.  Neither  could  I,  until  several  other  volleys 
had  been  fired  at  us,  see  an  enemy — and  when  I  did,  I  could 
only  see  their  heads  and  arms  peering  out  from  the  long  grass, 
far  and  near,  and  from  behind  the  pine  trees.  The  ground 
seemed  to  me  an  open  pine  barren,  entirely  destitute  of  any 
hammock.  On  our  right  and  a  little  to  our  rear  was  a  large 
pond  of  water  some  distance  off.  All  around  us  were  heavy  pine 
trees,  very  open,  particularly  towards  the  left,  and  abounding 
with  long  high  grass.  The  first  fire  of  the  Indians  was  the  most 
destructive,  seemingly  killing  or  disabling  one-half  of  our  men. 

"  We  promptlv  threw  ourselves  behind  trees,  and  opened  a 
sharp  fire  of  musketry.  I  for  one,  never  fired  without  seeing  my 
man,  that  is,  his  head  and  shoulders.  The  Indians  chiefly  fired 
lying  or  squatting  in  the  grass.  Lie«H»nan4  Baeonger  fired  ^ve 
•r  six  pounds  of  canister  from  the  eannon.  This  appeared  to 
frighten  the  Indians,  and  they  retreated  over  a  little  mil  to  our 
left,  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off,  after  having  fired 
not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  rounds.  We  immediately  began 
to  fell  iarees,  and  to  erect  a  triangular  breastwork.    Somo  of 
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110  went  forward  to  gather  the  oartridge  boxes  firom  the  dead,  and 
to  aaaiat  the  wonndM.  I  had  seen  Major  Dade  fall  to  the  ground 
by  the  first  yolTeji  and  his  horse  dashed  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  Whilst  gathering  the  cartridges,  I  saw  Lieutenant 
Mudge,  sitting  with  his  back  reclining  against  a  tree,  apd  evi- 
dently dying.  I  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  answer.  The  in- 
terpreter, Louis,  it  is  said,  fell  by  the  first  fire. 

'^  We  had  barely  raised  our  breastwork  knee  high,  when  we 
again  saw  the  Indians  advancing,  in  great  numbers,  over  the  hill 
to  our  left.  They  came  on  boldly  till  within  long  musket  shot, 
when  they  spread  themselves  from  tree  to  tree  to  surround  us. 
We  immediately  extended  as  light  in&ntry,  covering  ourselves 
by  the  trees,  and  opening  a  brisk  fire  from  cannon  and  musketry. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  former  oould  have  done  much  mischief, 
the  Indians  were  so  scattered. 

<<  Captain  Gardiner,  Lieutenant  Bassinger,  and  Dr.  Gatlen  were 
the  only  officers  left  unhurt  by  the  volley  whfch  kiUed  Major 
Dade.  Lieutenant  Henderson  had  his  left  arm  broken,  but  he 
continued  to  load  and  fire  his  musket,  resting  on  the  stump  until 
he  was  finally  shot  down.  Toward  the  close  of  the  second  attack, 
and  during  the  day  he  kept  up  his  spirits  and  cheered  the  men. 
Lieutenant  Eeyes  had  both  his  arms  broken  in  the  first  attack; 
they  were  bound  up  and  slung  in  a  handkerchief,  and  he  sat  for 
the  remainder  of  me  day,  until  he  was  killed,  reclining  against 
the  breastwork,  his  head  often  reposing  upon  it,  regardless  of 
every  thing  that  was  passing  around  him. 

«  Our  men  were  by  degrees  all  cut  down.  We  had  maintained 
a  steady  fire  from  eight  until  two  P.  M.,  and  allowing  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour  interval  between  the  first  and  second  attack,  had 
been  pretty  busily  engaged  for  more  than  five  hours.  Lieutenant 
Bassinger  was  the  only  officer  left  alive,  and  he  severely  wounded. 
He  told  me,  as  the  Indians  approached,  to  lie  down  and  feign 
myself  dead.  I  looked  through  the  logs  and  saw  the  savages 
approaching  in  great  numbers.  A  heavy  made  Indian  of  middle 
stature,  painted  down  to  the  wabt,  and  whom  I  supposed  to  have 
been  Micanope,  seemed  to  be  the  chief.  He  made  them  a 
speeoh,  frequently  pointing  to  the  breastwork.  At  length  they 
charged  into  the  work.  Tnere  was  none  to  offer  resistance,  and 
they  did  not  seem  to  suspect  the  wounded  being  alive — offering 
no  indignity,  but  stepping  about  carefully,  quietly  stripping  off 
our  accoutrements,  and  carrying  away  our  arms.  They  then  re- 
tired in  a  body,  in  the  direction  from  whence  they  came. 

^<  Immediately  after  their  retreat,  forty  or  fi%  negroes  and 
Indians  on  horseback,  galloped  up,  alighted,  and  having  tied 
their  beasts,  commenced,  with  horrid  shouts  and  yells,  the 
butchering  of  the  wounded,  together  with  an  indiscriminate 
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plunder,  stripping  the  dead  of  olothine,  watches,  and  money, 
and  splitting  open  the  heads  of  all  who  snowed  the  least  signs  of 
life,  with  their  axes  and  knives.  This  bloody  work  was  accom- 
panied with  obscene  and  taunting  derision,  and  oft  repeated  shouts. 

'<  Lieutenant  Bassingcr,  hearing  the  negroes  and  Indians  butcher- 
ing the  wounded,  at  length  sprang  up,  and  asked  them  to  sparo 
his  life.  They  met  him  with  the  blows  of  their  axes,  and  their 
fiendish  laughter.  Having  been  wounded  in  five  difierent  places 
myself,  I  was  pretty  well  covered  with  blood;  and  two  scratches 
that  I  had  received  on  the  head  gave  me  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  shot  through  the  brain :  for  the  negroes,  after  catching 
me  up  by  the  heels,  threw  me  down,  exclaiming  that  I  was  dead 
enough.  Then,  stripping  me  of  my  clothes,  shoes,  and  hat,  they 
left  me.  After  serving  all  the  dead  in  this  manner,  they  trun- 
dled off  the  cannon  in  the  direction  the  Indians  had  gone,  and 
went  away.  I  saw  them  shoot  down  the  oxen  in  their  gear  and 
bum  the  wagon. 

'<  One  ef  the  other  soldiers  who  escaped,  says  they  threw  the 
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cannon  in  a  pond,  and  burned  its  carriage  also.  Shortly  after 
the  negroes  went  away,  one  Wilson,  of  Captain  Gkirdiner's  com- 
pany, crept  from  under  some  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  seemed  to 
be  hardly  hurt  at  all.  He  asked  me  to  go  with  him  back  to  the 
fort,  and  I  was  going  to  follow  him,  when,  as  he  jumped  ovor 
the  breastwork,  an  Indian  sprang  fivom  behind  a  tree  and  shot 
him  down.  I  then  lay  quiet  nnul  nine  o'clock  that  night,  when 
D.  Long,  the  only  living  soul  beside  myself,  and  I,  started  upon 
our  journey.  We  knew  it  was  nearest  to  so  to  Fort  King,  but 
we  did  not  know  the  way,  and  had  seen  the  enemy  retreat  in 
that  direction.  As  I  came  out  I  saw  Dr.  Oatlen  lying  stripped 
amount  the  dead.  The  last  I  saw  of  him  whilst  Hying,  was 
kneehng  behind  the  breastwork,  with  two  double  barrel  guns 
by  him,  and  he  said,  '  Well,  I  haye  got  four  barrels  for  them !' 
Cfaptain  Gardiner,  afier  being  severely  wounded,  ci^ed  out,  'I 
can  give  you  no  more  orders,  my  lads,  do  your  best  I'  I  last 
saw  a  negro  spurn  his  body,  saying,  with  an  oath,  '  that's  one  of 
their  officers.' 

<<  My  comrade  and  myself  got  along  quite  well  until  the  next 
day,  when  we  met  an  Indian  on  horseback,  armed  with  a  rifle, 
coming  up  the  road.  Our  only  chance  was  to  separate — ^we  did 
so.  I  took  the  right,  and  he  the  left  of  the  road.  The  Indian 
pursued  him.  Shortly  afterwards  I  heard  a  rifle  shot,  and  a 
little  after  another.  I  concealed  myself  among  some  scrub,  and 
saw  palmetto,  and  after  awhile  saw  the  Indian  pass  looking  for 
me.  Suddenly,  however,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse^  and  went  off 
at  a  gallop  towards  the  road. 

^'  I  made  something  of  a  circuit  before  I  struck  the  beaten 
track  again.  That  night,  I  was  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  the 
wolves,  who  had  scented  my  blood,  and  came  very  close  to  me. 
The  next  day,  the  30th,  I  reached  the  fort." 

Thus  perished  one  hundred  and  six  men,  under  circumstances 
of  hopelessness  and  misery,  rarely  equalled  in  modem  warfare. 
Intelligence  of  this  tragic  event  spread  a  degree  of  horror  through- 
out the  country,  lasting  and  powerful;  and  even  at  the  present 
day,  the  name  of  the  gallant,  ill-fated  Dade,  is  a  spell-word  to 
conjure  up  feelings  of  sorrow.  Three  of  the  whole  command 
escaped. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1836,  thirty  Indians  attacked  the 
£unily  of  Mr.  Cooly,  on  New  river,  while  he  was  absent  from 
home.  They  murdered  Mrs.  Cooly,  three  children,  and  Mr. 
Flinter,  their  teacher.  During  this  transaction,  the  neighboring 
funilies  made  their  escape  into  the  more  thickly  settled  territory. 
Cooly  had  long  resided  among  the  Indians,  and  always  treated 
them  kindly,  and  this  renders  the  massacre  more  atrocious. 

Plreyioos  to  this;  General  Clinch  fought  a  severe  engagement 
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witb  the  Indianfly  near  tlie  Ouithlaeooche  riyer.  He  marohed 
from  Fort  King,  on  the  29th  of  December,  with  a  considerable 
force,  and  on  the  Slst,  when  half  of  the  troops  had  crossed  the 
river,  the  battalion  of  regulars  were  attacked  by  a  large  force  of 
Indians,  led  by  Osceola.  The  regalars  met  the  attack  of  the 
vastly  superior  enemy  with  fimmess.  The  action  lasted  nearly 
an  hoar,  during  which  time  the  troops  made  three  brilliant 
charges,  driving  the  enemy  in  every  dii^ion.  No  inducement 
could  prevail  on  the  remainder  of  the  army  that  had  crossed  the 
river,  to  return  and  assist  their  companions.  After  losing  nearly 
one-third  of  their  number,  the  regulars  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
river. 

Meanwhile,  the  eastern  settlements  in  the  neighborhood  of 
San  Augustine  were  ravaged  by  the  enemy,  many  of  the  in- 
habitants slain,  and  the  negroes  carried  away.  So  disastrous 
were  these  ravages,  that  in  East  Florida,  five  hundred  families 
were  driven  from  their  homes,  and  their  entire  possessions  de- 
stroyed by  the  Indians. 

(General  Gaines,  as  commander  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
army,  was  actively  engaged  in  raising  a  body  of  troops.  He 
reached  Fort  King  on  the  22d  of  February,  and  thence  moved 
down  the  Ouithlacooche.  On  the  27th,  he  had  a  slight  skirmish 
with  the  enemy  at  General  Clinch's  crossing  place,  where  he  lost 
one  killed  and  eiffht  wounded.  Next  day  tbo  army  was  attacked. 
Lieutenant  Izard  mortally  wounded,  one  man  killed,  and  two 
others  wounded.  Skirmishing  was  renewed  on  the  29th  ^  one 
man  killed  and  thirty-three  wounded.  This  partisan  warfiEure  was 
continued  until  the  5th  of  March — ^the  United  States  troops 
losing  several  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  5th,  a  number  of  Indians,  headed  by  Osceola,  appeared 
before  General  Gaines's  camp,  and  expressed  their  willingness  to 
terminate  hostilities.  They  were  told  that  on  condition  of  re- 
tiring south  of  the  Ouithlacoochee,  and  attending  a  council  when 
call^  on  by  the  United  States  commissioners,  they  should  not 
be  molested.  To  this  they  agreed;  but  at  this  moment  General 
Clinch,  who  had  been  summoned  by  express  from  Fort  Drane, 
encountered  their  main  body ;  and  supposing  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  deliberate  stratagem,  they  fled  with  precipitation. 
This  unfortunate  accident  put  an  end  to  negotiations  for  that 
time.  Soon  after,  ascertaining  that  he  had  been  superseded, 
General  Gaines  transferred  the  command  to  General  Clmch,  who 
retired  with  his  whole  force  to  Fort  Drane. 

General  Scott  now  received  the  chief  command  in  Florida,  and 
commenced  a  new  plan  of  operations,  which,  as  is  believed,  would 
have  speedily  terminated  the  war;  but  unexpectedly  he  was 
8apers€Kied|  and  summoned  to  Washington  on  court-martial.   His 
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trill  eventuated  in  foil,  honorable  acquittal  from  all  blames  but 
meanwhile  he  had  been  saperseded  bj  General  Jessap.  The 
measures  of  this  officer  were  unimportant. 

The  summer  and  fidl  of  1837  passed  away  without  any  pros- 
pect of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Indians;  but  in  December, 
Colonel  Zaohary  Taylor,  who  commanded  a  re^ment  of  Jessup's 
troops,  came  upon  the  trail  of  the  Indians,  and  commenced  a 
yigorous  pursuit.  On  the  25th,  at  the  head  of  about  five  hun- 
dred men,  he  came  up  with  about  about  seven  hundred  Indians, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Okee-cho-bee  lake,  under  the  celebrated 
chiefs.  Alligator,  Sam  Jones,  and  Coacoochee.  This  battle  was 
sought  by  both  parties.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  engagement, 
the  colonel  had  received  a  challenge  from  Alligator,  informing 
him  of  his  position,  and  courting  an  attack.  The  Indians  were 
posted  in  a  thick  swamp,  covered  in  front  by  a  small  stream, 
whose  quicksands  rendered  it  almost  impassable.  Through  this 
the  Americans  waded,  sometimes  sinking  to  the  waist  in  mud 
and  water,  and  totally  unable  to  employ  their  horses.  On  reach- 
ing the  borders  of  the  hammock,  the  advance  received  a  heavy 
fire,  which  killed  their  leader,  (Colonel  Gentry,)  and  drove  them 
back  in  confusion.  The  main  body  then  rushed  into  action, 
attacking  the  enemy  under  a  galling  fire,  and  fought  from  half 
past  twelve  until  three  P.  M.,  although  exposed  to  the  full  ranse 
of  the  enemy's  fire.  With  one  exception,  every  officer  in  the 
sixth  infantry  was  shot  down,  and  one  of  the  companies  liad  but 
four  members  untouched.  The  Indians  were  forced  from  their 
position,  and  driven  a  considerable  distance  toward  the  extremity 
of  Okee-cho-bee  lake. 

In  consequence  of  his  success  in  this  battle,  Colonel  Taylor 
was  enabled  to  advance  further  into  the  country  than  any  pre- 
vious commander  had  done.  But  the  difficulty  of  transporting 
supplies,  enabled  the  Seminoles  to  rest  secure  among  their  swamps 
and  forests,  and  rendered  the  termination  of  the  war  impracti- 
oable.  In  April,  1838,  Taylor  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Florida,  with  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general.  He 
skirmished  with  the  enemv,  but  could  never  again  force  them  to 
a  general  battle.  Bloodhounds  were  employed  to  trace  their 
hiiung  places,  but  were  found  to  be  of  little  use  and  abandoned. 

A  series  of  the  most  horrible  outrages  were  committed  about 
this  time  by  the  savages.  Settlers  were  shot  down  while  sitting 
in  the  door  of  their  own  houses,  and,  sometimes,  the  houses  were 
surrounded  and  burned  while  whole  fiunilies  were  in  them.  On 
the  28th  of  July,  1839,  a  body  of  dragoons,  nnder  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Harney,  was  sent  to  the  Coloosafaatehee,  to  establii^  a 
trading  house,  in  conformity  with  Macomb's  treaty.  The  Indians 
had  numifefted  a  friendly  disposition  for  some  tunoi  daily  vist- 
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ing  the  camp  and  trading.  So  completely  bad  they  InUed  the 
troops  into  seourity,  that  no  defence  was  erected  and  no  guard 
maintained.  The  camp  was  on  the  margin  of  the  riTcr.  At 
dawn,  on  the  28d  of  July,  the  savages  made  a  simnltaneons 
attack  upon  the  camp  and  the  trading  hoas>e.  Those  who  escaped 
the  first  discharge  fled  naked  to  the  river,  and  escaped  in  some 
fishing  smacks.  Colonel  Harney  was  among  them.  While  de- 
scending the  river,  the  sefgeant  and  fonr  others  were  called  to 
the  shore  by  a  well  known  Indian,  and  assured  that  they  would 
not  be  harmed.  They  complied,  and  were  butchered.  Altogether 
eighteen  were  killed.  Colonel  Harney  afterwards  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  spot,  and  found  eleven  bodies  shockingly  mutilated, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  in  the  neighborhood,  dancing 
and  whooping  with  savage  triumph. 

In  1840,  the  Indians  accomplished  an  expedition  which  was 
creditable  to  their  enterprise,  but  was  attended  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  horror  usual  in  Indian  warfare.  Indian  Key,  an 
island  of  about  seven  acres  in  extent,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
southern  Atlantic  coast  of  Florida,  was  invested  by  seventeen 
boats,  containing  Indians,  headed  by  Chekekia.  Seven  of  the 
inhabitants — Mr.  Hotte,  Mrs.  Motte,  Dr.  Perrine,  three  children 
and  a  slave,  were  murdered,  the  island  plundered  and  the  buildings 
burned.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  in  boats  to  a 
schooner.  This  was  one  of  the  boldest  conceived,  and  most  suc- 
oessftdly  executed,  enterprises  of  the  war. 

In  1840,  (General  Taylor  requested  permission  to  retire  from 
Florida,  which  was  granted,  and  in  April,  General  Armistead 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  The  operations  of  this  officer  wctb 
neoesBarily  of  the  same  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  character  as 
most  of  lus  predecessors  had  been,  and  in  May,  1841,  he  was 
Bvceeeded  by  Colonel  Worth. 

This  officer  commenced  the  campaign  under  very  unfi&vorable 
drcumstances,  having  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  men  sid^:  and 
unfit  for  duty.  On  assuming  command  he  is  said  to  have  named 
the  1st  of  January,  1842,  as  the  time  when  he  hoped  to  bring 
ike  war  to  a  close. 

In  August,  the  famous  chief.  Wild  Cat,  surrendered  his  whole 
band,  including  Coacoochee  and  his  family,  at  Tampa.  On  the 
18th  the  example  was  followed  by  a  considerable  number  of  Hos- 
ptaki's  party,  and  next  month  by  many  of  the  Tallahassee  tribe. 
Subsequently,  various  chiefe  and  their  bands  were  regulairfy 
bought  in. 

Nothing,  however,  of  a  decisive  natuie  took  place  tmtii  the 
19th  of  April,  1842,  when  Colonel  Worth  found  the  ^enemy  III 
«0B6iderab4  force,  strongly  fortified,  near  Okeehumphee  swa^p. 
Am  hnmedittte  attack  was  made  and  the  Indians  toUdly  defesML 
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Every  trail  made  in  their  flight  was  taken  and  pnrsned  nntil 
darky  and  renewed  on  the  following  morning,  the  detachments 
marching  each  day,  some  twenty  and  some  thirty  miles.  The 
scene  of  this  battle  was  the  bi^  hammock  of  Palaklaklaha.  As 
a  reward  for  his  services  in  this  aflEur,  Worth  was  brevetted  by 
government,  briffadier-ffeneral.  Soon  after,  (May  4th,)  Hallosh- 
Tostemnggee,  with  eighty  of  his  band,  came  to  Palatka  and  sub- 
mitted, and  on  the  12th  of  August^  Colonel  Worth  announced 
in  general  orders,  that  the  Florida  war  was  ended.  This  asser- 
tion, however,  was  premature,  for  hostilities  again  recommenced, 
and  Worth  received  the  surrender  of  a  large  body  of  Creeks  at 
Tampa. 

The  battle  of  Palaklaklaha  was  the  last  important  incident  of 
the  Florida  war.  Its  close  was  thus  announced  by  Plresident 
Tyler,  in  his  message  of  December  8th,  1842. 

''  The  vexatious,  harassing,  and  expensive  war  which  so  long 
prevailed  with  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of  Flo- 
rida, has  happily  been  terminated :  whereby  our  army  has  been 
relieved  from  a  service  of  the  most  disagreeable  character,  and 
the  treasury  from  a  large  expenditure.  Some  casual  outbreaks 
may  occur,  such  as  are  incident  to  the  close  proximity  of  border 
settlements  and  the  Indians ;  but  these,  as  in  all  other  cases,  may 
be  left  to  the  care  of  the  local  authorities,  aided,  when  occasion 
may  require,  by  the  forces  of  the  United  States.  A  sufficient 
number  of  troops  will  be  maintained  in  Florida,,  so  long  as  the 
remotest  apprehension  of  danger  shall  exist;  yet  their  duties 
will  be  limited  rather  to  the  garrisoning  of  the  necessary  posts 
than  to  the  maintenance  of  active  hostilities.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  territory  so  long  retarded  in  its  growth,  will  now  speedily 
recover  from  the  evils  incident  to  a  protracted  war,  exhibiting  in 
the  increased  amount  of  its  rich  productions,  true  evidences  of 
returning  wealth  and  prosperity.  By  the  practice  of  riffid  jus- 
tice towards  the  numerous  Indian  tribes,  residing  within  our 
territorial  limits,  and  the  exercise  of  parental  vigilance  over  their 
interests,  protecting  them  against  fraud  and  intrusion,  and  at  the 
same  time  using  every  proper  expedient  to  introduce  among 
them  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  we  may  fondly  hope,  not  onlv  to 
wean  them  from  the  love  of  war,  but  to  inspire  them  with  a  love 
of  peace  and  all  its  avocations.  With  seventl  of  the  tribes,  mat 
progress  in  civilizing  them  has  already  been  made.  The  school- 
master and  the  missionary  are  found  side  by  side,  and  the  remains 
of  what  were  once  numerous  and  powerfrd  nations  may  yet  be  pe- 
served  as  Uie  builders  up  of  a  new  name  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity.^' 

The  Seminole  war,  thus  happily  terminated,  had  been  the  leart 
glorious  in  which  the  United  States  had  ever  engaged.    Ooo»- 
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monuBjy  a  signal  trimnpli  was  obtained  by  the  most  untiring  ex- 
ertion, but  the  consequences  were  scarcely  felt  by  the  rapid  and 
Bwamp-oovered  enemy.  Great  numbers  of  men  had  been  worn 
out  by  a  service  requiring  so  much  exertion;  able  generals  baffled, 
and  millions  of  dollars  expended  without  apparent  effect.  The 
territory  had  been  rendered  almost  uninhabitable,  and  the  name 
of  it  is  forever  associated  with  deeds  of  terror  and  horrible  suf- 
ferings. It  is  most  probable,  that  the  struggle  was  hastened  by 
the  lawless  conduct  of  a  few  whites.  But  this  cannot  excuse 
the  manner  in  which  the  savages  prosecuted  it.  All  the  Florida 
Indians  are  now  transported  to  the  Indian  territory,  and  there 
ia  no  prospect  of  such  a  war  ever  recurring  in  that  region. 


^^ 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

INDIAN  HOSTILITIES  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  NEW  MEXICO. 

The  Indian  tribes  of  California  are  in  a  degraded  and 
miserable  condition.  The  most  numerous  are  the  Shosbonccs, 
the  Blackfeet,  and  the  Crows.  Many  of  them  have  been 
brought  to  a  half  civilized  state,  and  arc  employed  at  the  differ- 
ent ranchos.  But  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada are  untamable,  treacherous,  and  ferocious.  They  wander 
about,  for  the  most  part  going  entirely  naked,  and  subsisting  upon 
roots,  acorns,  and  pine  cones.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  gold, 
they  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  its  usefulness,  but  no  clear 
conception  of  its  value,  and  they  part  with  their  gatherings  for 
whatever  strikes  their  fancy,  without  much  hesitation  in  bargain- 
ing with  dealers.  They  are  generally  of  medium  stature,  dark 
skin  and  hair,  (which  grows  low  down  over  their  foreheads,)  with 
ugly  countenances,  devoid  of  any  intellectual  expression,  and  are 
immeasurably  inferior  to  the  Indians  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  those  of  the  Atlantic  Stated.  . 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  plttcers,  the  Indians  displayed 
their  hostility  by  attacking  straggling  miners,  and,  growing 
bolder,  committed  serious  depredations  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
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mines  forUieflt  advanoed  towards  the  Sierra  Nerada;  at  lengUii 
the  murder  of  a  number  of  Oregonians  led  to  a  deetmetiTe  war- 
fiire  betweai  the  whites  and  savages. 

It  happened  that  six  men  of  a  clan  were  oat  ^^  prospecting/' 
(exploring,)  on  the  Middle  Fork,  and  when  thej  had  penetrated 
a  deep  canon,  (golf,)  a  par^  of  some  forty  Indians  attacked  them 
from  the  heights  aboye.  Unsospicioos  of  an  ambuscade,  the  ex* 
plorers  had  left  their  arms  at  some  distance,  and  a  flight  of  arrows 
among  them  was  the  first  intimation  of  the  proximity  of  their 
enemies.  In  their  effort  to  reach  the  teot,  in  which  their  rifles 
were  deposited,  all  but  one  were  killed,  and  he  had  great  diffioultj 
in  makiuff  his  esMpe. 

Manj  depredations  upon  the  property  of  the  diggers  had  be- 
fore been  perpetrated  by  the  savages.  Horses  and  cattle  had 
been  carried  away,  and  much  damage  had  been  done  by  the  ma- 
rauders. It  needed  but  this  outrage  to  exasperate  the  miners  to 
the  highest  pitch,  especially  the  fnends  and  countrymen  of  the 
sufferers.  A  war  of  extermination  was,  therefore,  declared,  and 
carried  on  by  well  armed  and  well  mounted  parties,  determined 
on  revenge.  Eight  Indians,  with  a  Dumber  of  squaws  and  pap- 
pooses,  were  captured  and  brought  into  Culloma.  These  clearly 
came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respectable  "bencher,"  Jud^ 
Lynch,  and  they  were  condemned  to  be  shot  While  one  after 
another  ware  thus  being  disposed  of,  some  broke  away,  and  took 
to  the  river,  but  soon  the  unerring  marksmen  despatched  them 
with  their  rifles,  and  not  one  escaped. 

The  squaws  and  pappooses  were  liberated,  but  the  bloody  con- 
test was  still  carried  on ;  and  after  more  than  a  hundred  had  been 
sacrificed  to  appease  the  manes  of  the  slaughtered  Oregonians, 
the  Indians  were  driven  into  the  snows  of  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
only  place  of  refuge  which  could  afford  them  safety  from  the  hot 
pursuit  which  was  kept  up  by  their  enemies. 

With  a  view  to  giving  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  attack  prao- 
tised  by  the  California  Indiaos,  we  extract  the  following  account 
from  the  journal  of  a  tourist,  who  visited  the  country  soon  after 
the  diMMivery  of  the  gold  mines : 

We  were  just  on  the  point  of  returning  to  the  camp  to  dinncTi 
when  fowling,  who  was  standing  near  some  sage  bushes  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  ravine,  heard  a  rustling  among  them,  and  on 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  noise,  saw  an  Indian  stealthily 
creeping  along,  who,  as  soon  as  he  peroeiv^  he  was  discoverea, 
discharged  an  arrow,  whiqh  just  missed  its  mark,  but  lacerated| 
and  that  rather  severely,  Dowlinff's  ear.  The  savage  set  up  a 
most  terrific  whoop,  and  ran  o£^  but  tumbled  before  he  could 
draw  another  arrow  from  his  quiver,  while  Dowling,  ruihing  for* 
19 
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ward,  buried  his  mattock  in  the  head  of  his  fallen  foe,  killing 
him  instantaneously. 

At  this  moment  we  heard  the  crack  of  a  rifle  in  the  direction 
of  the  camp,  which,  with  the  Indian's  whoop  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, completely  bewildered  us.  Every  man,  however,  seized 
his  rifle,  and  Dowling,  hastening  towards  us,  told  us  of  what  had 
just  occurred.  All  was  still  for  the  next  few  moments,  and  I 
mounted  a  little  hill  to  reconnoitre.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  troop  of 
Indians,  the  foremost  of  them  on  horseback,  approaching  at  full 
speed.  I  hastily  returned  to  my  companions,  and  wc  sought 
shelter  in  a  little  dell,  determined  to  await  there,  and  resist  the 
attack,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  savages'  intentions  were  any 
thing  but  pacific. 

It  was  a  moment  of  breathless  excitement.  We  heard  the 
tramp,  tramp,  of  the  horses  coming  on  towards  us,  but  as  yet 
they  and  their  riders  were  concealed  from  our  view.  I  confess 
I  trembled  violently,  not  exactly  with  fear,  although  I  expected 
that  a  few  moments  would  see  us  all  scalped  by  our  savage 
assailants.  It  was  the  suddenness  of  the  danger  which  startled 
me,  and  made  my  heart  throb  violently;  but  at  that  moment, 
just  as  I  was  reproaching  myself  with  the  want  of  courage,  a  ter- 
rific yell  rung  through  the  air  at  a  short  distance  from  us,  and 
forty  or  fifty  warlike  Indians  appeared  in  sight.  My  whole 
frame  was  nerved  in  an  instant,  and  when  a  shower  of  arrows 
flew  amongst  us,  I  was  the  first  man  to  answer  it  with  a  rifle 
shot,  which  brought  one  of  the  foremost  Indians  off  his  horse  to 
the  ground.  I  instantly  reloaded,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  rifles 
of  my  companions  had  been  doing  good  service.  We  had  taken 
up  our  position  behind  a  row  of  willow  trees  which  skirted  the 
banks  of  a  narrow  stream,  and  here  we  were  protected  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  arrows  of  our  assailants,  which  were  in  most 
cases  turned  aside  by  the  branches.  A  second  volley  of  rifle 
shots  soon  followed  the  first;  and  while  we  were  reloading,  and 
the  smoke  had  slightly  cleared  away,  I  could  see  that  we  had 
spread  consternation  in  the  ranks  of  the  Indian  warriors,  and  that 
they  were  gathering  up  their  wounded  preparatory  to  retiring.  I 
had  my  eye  on  an  old  man,  who  had  just  leaped  from  his  horse. 
My  finger  was  on  the  trigger,  when  I  saw  him  coolly  advance, 
and  taking  one  of  his  wounded  companions,  who  had  been  shot 
through  his  leg,  in  his  arms,  place  him  on  a  horse,  then  mount- 
ing his  own,  and  catching  hold  of  the  other  animaFs  bridle,  gal- 
lop oS"  at  full  speed.  Although  I  knew  full  well  that  if  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  had  gone  against  us,  these  savages  would  not 
have  spared  a  single  man  of  our  party,  still  I  could  not  find  it 
in  my  heart  to  fire  on  the  old  chief,  and  he  carried  off  his 
wounded  comrade  in  safety.    In  a  few  minutes  the  hill  sides  were 
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c'L^ar,  anil  when  we  cmorgod  from  ourslie^tor,  ull  th;jt  was  visible 
of  thi  troop  of  warriors  was  three  of  them  weltering  in  their 
I>lood,  a  bow  or  two,  and  sonic  empty  ({ulvers,  and  a  few  scattered 
feathers  and  tomahawks,  lying  on  the  ground." 

Several  engagements  have  taken  pLuje  between  parties  of  In- 
dians and  the  small  body  of  United  States  troops  in  California, 
in  all  of  which  the  Indians  have  suffered  greatly.  Bat  they 
continue  as  fierce  and  revengeful  as  over,  and  marder  and  plun- 
der whenever  and  wherever  they  find  an  opportunity. 

Id  New  Mexico,  which  became  a  part  of  the  United  States  ter- 
ritory at  the  same  time  as  California,  the  Indians  are  numerous 
And  far  more  formidable  than  those  farther  west.  The  Apaehe 
and  Nayajoe  Indians  are  the  most  powerful  tribes  F6st  of  the 
Mifisisfiippi.  Being  strong,  active,  and  skilful,  war  is  their  de- 
light, and  they  were  the  terror  of  the  New  Mexicans  before  the 
territory  was  occupied  by  the  United  States  troops.  The  Pueblo 
Tf^iiiana  are  among  the  best  and  most  peaceable  citisens  of  New 
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Mexico.  They,  early  after  the  Spanish  conquest,  embraced  tha 
forms  of  religion  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  then  more 
civilized  masters.  The  Pimos  and  Maricopos  are  peaceable  tribes, 
who  cultivate  the  ground  and  endeavor  to  become  good  citizens. 
They  are  much  exposed  to  the  irresistible  attacks  of  the  Apache 
and  Navajoe  Indians,  and,  very  often,  the  fruits  of  their  honest 
toil  beoomc  the  plunder  of  those  fierce  wanderers. 

In  1846,  an  American  army,  under  General  Kearney,  marched 
into  New  Mexico  and  received  the  submission  of  the  authorities 
at  Santa  Fe.  After  Kearney *8  departure  from  that  city,  the  in- 
habitants conspired  against  the  American  government;  but  their 
object  was  discovered,  and  its  execution  prevented.  Although 
thus  discovered,  the  Indians  did  not  abandon  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  execute  their  plan  at  a  favorable  opportunity. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1847,  a  considerable  number  of  them 
collected  iu  the  village  of  Taos  to  obtain  the  release  of  two  com- 
panions whom  the  authorities  had  imprisoned.  So  singular  a 
demand  was,  of  course,  refused;  when,  without  repeating  it,  the 
Indians  murdered  the  sheriff  and  the  Mexican  prefect,  broke  into 
the  prison,  and  released  the  prisoners.  Instead  of  retiring,  they 
then  rushed  through  the  village,  and  forced  their  way  into  a 
house  where  Governor  Bent  had  but  a  short  time  previously 
taken  up  a  temporary  residence.  In  this  extremity  the  unfor- 
tunate man  appears  to  have  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  neither 
fighting  nor  retreating  until  it  was  too  late  to  do  either.  As  the 
Indians  approached  his  room,  he  decided  upon  retreating;  but, 
being  wounded  in  attempting  to  jun)p  from  the  window,  he  re- 
turned, and  was  shot  through  the  body  by  the  Indians.  Then 
foUowed  a  scene  sickening  to  every  one  but  a  savage.  The  dying 
man  was  shot  in  the  face  with  his  own  pistol,  then  scalped,  and, 
lastly,  nailed  to  a  board.  A  Mr.  Leal,  acting  at  that  time  aa 
district  attorney,  was  killed  by  slow  torture,  after  having  been 
scalped  alive.  Some  others  were  killed  in  another  part  of  the 
village;  and  the  Indians  afterwards  formed  in  procession,  parad- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  governor  and  attorney  through  the  village. 
The  object  of  the  savages  was  undoubtedly  to  excite  an  insurrtc- 
tion;  but  in  this  they  were  again  disappointed. 

Some  severe  battles  with  the  Indians  occurred  during  the 
Mexican  war.  One  of  the  most  spirited  of  these  encounters  was 
an  attack  by  a  detachment  of  Colonel  Doniphan's  men,  upon  a 
party  of  Lipan  warriors,  near  El  Paso.  The  colonel  was  march- 
ing from  Chihuahua  to  Saltillo,  (May  13,  1847,)  and  had  de- 
tached Captain  Raid,  with  thirty  men  to  El  Paso,  as  an  advance 
guard.  About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  captain  observed 
a  party  of  Indians  emerging  from  a  gap  in  the  mountains,  five 
miles  distant,  and  advancing  toward  the  rancho.     They  num* 
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bered  abont  aixtj,  and  were  retarning  from  an  attack  upon  a 
neighboring  Mexican  town,  where  they  had  secured  many  pri- 
soners and  more  than  a  thooiiand  horses  and  moles.  Although 
in  arms  against  the  Mexicans,  Reid  lost  no  time  in  deciding  upon 
his  course.  The  number  of  Indians  was  double  his  own ;  they 
had  the  advantage  of  around;  they  could,  if  it  were  needful, 
retreat  at  once,  and  either  escape  or  perhaps  draw  him  into  an 
ambush;  but  he  determined  upon  rescuing  the  prisoners.  At 
the  word  of  command,  each  American  was  in  the  saddle,  and  the 
whole  party  bore  down  at  full  speed  upon  the  Indians.  The  latter 
coolly  awaited  the  charge,  and  opened  the  skirmish  by  a  partial 
discharjp  of  arrows.  The  Americans  answered  by  an  entire 
volley  mm  their  rifles.  Immediately  the  Indians,  raising  a  yell, 
rushed  forward  and  discharged  their  arrows  with  astonishing  rar 
pidity.  After  fighting  for  some  time,  the  Americans  were  driven 
back,  but  having  reloaded,  they  i^ain  charged  and  drove  the  In- 

j  dians  before  them.     The  superior  horsemanship  of  the  latter 

aflfbrded  them  great  advantages.     They  waved  their  bodies  in  the 

I  saddles,  galloped  swiftly  up  and  down,  atd  by  other  methods 

known  only  to  savages,  contrived  to  elude  the  American  balls. 
The  battle  continued  nearly  two  hours,  each  party  charging  and 
retreating  alternately,  and  keeping  up  a  continual  Ere.  At 
length  the  captain's  men  began  to  gain  ground,  inch  by  inch,  aa 
the  Indians  becoming  discouraged,  fought  with  less  obstinacy 
and  less  skill.  In  the  final  retreat,  the  latter  suffered  severely, 
leaving  fifteen  dead  on  the  field  and  carrying  away  a  still  larger 
number,  together  with  all  their  wounded.  Nine  Mexican  pri- 
soners were  recovered  and  restored  to  liberty,  and  a  herd  of  one 
thousand  horses  and  mules,  were  appropriated,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  their  original  owners. 

The  Camanches  are  a  powerful  tribe,  inhabiting  the  country  on 
the  northeastern  frontier  of  New  Mexico.  Their  frequent  attacks 
upon  the  Santa  Fe  traders  have  made  their  daring  activity  and 
cruelty  familiar  to  the  people  of  the  western  country,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  borders  of  Texas.  Their  incursions  are  still  a  source 
of  terror  to  the  Mexicans;  but  having  experienced  the  power  of 
the  United  States  troops  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Texans,  they 
hesitate  to  attack  the  frontier  settlements  of  our  territory.  They 
are  brave,  hardy,  and  skilful  horsemen,  which  adds  greatly  to 
rendering  their  attacks  formidable.  A  severe  battle  was  fought 
with  them,  by  a  party  of  Americans,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Love,  June  26th,  1847.  The  particulars  of  this  affair  are  so  well 
described  by  an  officer  who  shared  its  dangers,  that  we  giv£  them 
in  his  own  words: 

"  On  the  23d,  we  arrived  at  the  Pawnee  Fork,  and  there  met 
two  government  trains  of  provision  wagons  destined  for  Santa  Fe^ 
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and  learned  from  them  that  the  day  previons  the  Indians  charged 
on  them  as  their  cattle  were  grazing,  wounding  three  men— one 
severely — and  driving  off  from  traders  and  a  return  train  of 
ffovemment  wagons  under  Mr.  Boll,  some  seventy  yoke  of  oxen, 
leaving  seventy  wagons  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions 
and  other  property  without  the  means  of  transportation.  The 
wagons  and  property  were  burned  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Next  day,  (the  24th,)  we  travelled  up 
to  the  Fork  and  encamped,  and  on  the  25th  to  this  place,  on 
which  day  I  was  in  charge  of  the  guard,  and  the  night  passed 
over  without  any  alarm,  although  every  vigilance  and  precaution 
was  used.  Next  morning,  the  26th,  immediately  after  reveille, 
Hayden's  train,  which  was  encamped  about  five  hundred  yards 
due  west  from  the  guard  tent,  drove  their  oxen  from  the  corell 
to  graze.  All  were  scarcely  out,  when  a  large  band  of  Caman- 
ches  and  Mexicans  emerged  from  a  ravine  called  Coon  creek, 
about  two  hundred  yards  west,  and  charged  furiously  on  the 
teamsters  and  herdsmen,  wounding  three  and  driving  off  one 
hundred  and  thirty  yoke  of  government  oxen,  and  thirty  yoke 
belonging  to  a  trader  who  was  accompanying  them.  One  con- 
spicuous Indian  rode  within  carbine  range.  I  fired  and  killed 
the  horse  from  under  him,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
wounded  himself;  however,  he  was  soon  behind  another  Indian. 
In  the  meantime  the  camp  was  armed,  and  some  eighteen  or 
nineteen  mounted  dragoons  were  ordered  out  under  my  command, 
for  the  purpose  of  retaking  the  cattle.  When  my  command 
reached  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  enemy,  I 
halted,  and  formed  in  an  extended  lino,  expecting  to  rally  on  a  body 
of  teamsters  who  were  out  as  footmen ;  then  charged  on  the  In- 
dians, and  forced  them  to  retreat.  As  they  were  retreating,  a 
large  body  of  well  mounted  Indians  crossed  the  river  between  me 
and  the  camp  on  my  left,  and  charged  us  in  the  rear  with  groat 
fury,  preventing  us  from  rallying,  and  obliging  us  to  cut  our 
way  through  them.  About  this  time  I  was  shot,  and  charged  on 
by  several  Indians.  I  made  my  sabre,  however,  drink  blood, 
having  killed  one  and  wounded  another.  £very  man  in  my 
little  command  fought  bravely  and  manfully,  and  five  of  my 
poor  fellows  were  killed,  defending  themselves  to  the  last,  and 
selling  their  lives  at  a  dear  rate,  and  six  wounded — three  more 
besides  myself  severely  wounded.  The  killed  were  Arlidge, 
Deokhart,  Short,  Gaskill,  and  Blake.  The  wounded,  myself, 
Vantaster,  Lovelace,  and  Ward,  severely,  and  Burk  and  Wilson 
slightly.  The  severe  loss  I  met  with,  I  attribute  to  the  almost 
unmanageable  state  of  the  horses,  all  being  new  in  the  service, 
and  to  the  Indians  being  permitted  to  charge  on  us  from  behind. 
The  enemy  took  off  the  cattle,  scalped  three  men,  and  took  off 
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tbe  horses,  equipments,  arms,  and  ammimitiony  and  the  clothes 
of  the  dead.  The  Indians,  when  in  a  body,  numbered  about  five 
hundred.  I  make  no  comments,  I  merely  give  you  the  facts  as 
they  occurred  before  me. 

''The  Indians  were  all  armed  with  lances  measuring  from 
twelye  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  bows  and  arrows,  and  a  great 
many  with  rifles  and  muskets.  There'  were  some  white  men 
amon^  them.  Several  of  our  men  saw  them  as  well  as  myself. 
The  air  was  actually  as  dark  as  if  a  flight  of  birds  were  hovering 
over  us,  from  the  balls,  lances,  and  arrows  that  were  flying 
through  the  air.  Twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  enemy  are  known  to 
have  fallen — ^perhaps  more — but  were  immediately  carried  oS. 
Four  of  their  horses  were  left  dead  on  the  ground.  Since  then, 
we  remain  here,  merely  changing  positions  for  the  purpose  of 
pastime.  To-morrow,  I  understand,  we  will  proceed  again  on 
our  route,  arrangements  being  made  to  take  all  the  trains  along, 
with  somewhat  less  team,  however.  The  Indians  have  attacked 
every  train  that  has  gone  out  or  come  in  this  year,  and  are  bound 
to  attack  every  train  that  will  follow.  These  Camanches,  Paw- 
nees, and  Arrapahoes  deserve  a  castigation  that  would  ever  after 
keep  them  quiet,  and  which  they  are  sure  some  day  to  receive. 

''  Lieutenant  Love  was  in  a  most  distressing  situation.  Never 
has  man  suffered,  I  believe,  more  in  one  day  than  he  has  suffered. 
Here  were  twelve  wagons,  with  six  mules  to  each — ^provisions, 
and  all  the  specie,  that  he  could  not  by  any  possible  means  aban- 
don, as  another  large  force  were  ready  to  attack  the  camp  if  he 
were  to  go  out  with  a  large  force;  and  yet  he  saw  the  awful 
situation  in  which  we  were  placed,  and  could  not  give  us  the 
slightest  aid  or  assistance.  I  am  convinced  that  he  acted  pru- 
dently and  wisely;  for  it  has  been  his  special  care  to  take  all  the 
precautions  that  an  experienced  officer  oould  take  to  save  his 
men  and  animals  ever  since  he  commenced  his  march." 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  Indian  aggression  on  the  route 
to  New  Mexico.  The  violence  was,  however,  confined  to  the 
Camanches,  and  to  a  small  portion  of  the  Arrapahoes,  and  the 
band  of  Pawnees  south  of  the  Pktte.  This  violence  the  United 
States  government  took  effectual  measures  to  quell,  by  placing  % 
competent  force  under  command  of  Colonel  C^ilpiQ^  ^^^  ^^  ^ig^ 
nally  distinguished  himself  with  Doniphaiii  in  Ghinuahua. 
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Bt  treaties  ooncladed  by  the  agents  of  the  United  States 

gOTernment  at  different  penods,  nearly  all  of  the  Indian  tribes 
ave  been  indnced  to  remove  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Those  who 
remain  in  the  haunts  of  their  fathers  are  chiefly  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity,  and  in  a  half  civilized  state.  Many  of  the  tribes  have 
dwindled  into  insignificance,  yet  the  few  who  remain  are  proud 
to  maintain  their  distinctive  appellation,  and  support  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  old  clan. 

The  most  powerful  and  numerous  tribes  in  the  northwest  are 
the  Sioux,  or  Dacotahs,  the  Blackfeet,  Crows,  and  Pawnees.  A 
few  of  the  celebrated  Delaware  tribe  still  remain,  and  are  a 
source  of  terror  to  their  numerous  enemies.  The  Blackfeet  In- 
dians occupy  the  whole  of  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the 
Missouri,  from  the  month  of  the  Yellow  Stone  to  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  Their  number  is  between  forty  and  fifty  thou8an<J^ 
and  their  general  bearing  is  warlike  and  ferocious.  Their  enemies 
are  numerous,  yet  they  maintain  their  ascendancy.  The  Crows 
are  a  much  smaller  tribe  than  the  Blackfeet,  with  whom  they  art 
always  at  war.  They  are  fearless  warriors,  and  seek  their  ene- 
mies wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  In  number  they  are  about 
six  thousand.  The  following  is  an  account  of  one  of  their  battles 
with  the  Blackfeet  Indians. 

(296) 
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nOHT  BSTWEEN  THE  CROW  AND  THE  BLAOKTEET  INDIANS. 

In  June,  1845,  a  party  of  about  seven  hundred  Crow  Indians 
were  driven  from  their  own  country  by  the  Sioux,  to  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  F.  A.  C,  near  the  Falls  of  the  Missouri.  On  the  17th 
they  encountered  a  small  party  of  Blackfeet  warriors,  whom  they 
immediately  attacked.  Notwithstanding  the  great  disparity  in 
numbers,  the  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody.  Twenty-two  of  the 
Blackfeet  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  women  and  children  car- 
ried away,  together  with  three  hundred  horses.  At  this  moment 
thoy  beheld  the  main  body  of  their  party  approaching;  the 
battle  was  renewed  with  terrible  fury,  and  the  Crows,  though 
superior  in  number,  were  in  their  turn  driven  back.  They 
retreated  to  a  strongly  fortified  spot,  carrying  with  them  the 
horses  and  goods.  Most  of  the  prisoners  escaped.  The  Black- 
feet made  several  desperate  charges,  but  were  finally  obliged  to 
retire.  About  a  dozen  of  their  number  were  killed  and  many 
more  wounded. 

At  the  time  of  this  battle  the  Blackfeet  tribe  were  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia, 
whither  it  is  their  practice  to  retire  every  spring.  Those  attacked 
by  the  Crows  were,  conse<|uently,  only  an  advanced  party  which 
crossed  the  mountains  earlier  than  usual.  The  Crows  had  them- 
selves been  driven  into  the  neighborhood  where  the  fight  occurred 
by  the  Sioux  who  were  out  in  great  force  against  them.  At 
other  times  when  the  Blackfeet  are  absent  they  usually  visit  that 
section  of  country.  About  a  fortnight  before  the  fight,  a  small 
parl^  of  the  Blackfeet  had  attacked  the  guard  at  Fort  F.  A.  C, 
(the  trading  post  of  the  American  Fur  Company,)  killed  one 
man,  and  seriously  wounded  another,  and  stole  thirty  horses.  The 
whole  affair  will  serve  to  show  the  dangers  to  which  the  western 
settlers  are  exposed,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  constant  war 
and  ferment  in  which  the  Indians  of  the  Great  West  are  still 
engaged. 

The  Sioux  or  Dacotahs,  are  equal  in  numbers  to  the  Black- 
feet. They  can  bring  about  ten  thousand  warriors  into  the  field, 
well  mounted  and  armed.  This  tribe  take  vast  numbers  of  the 
wild  horses  on  the  plains  towards  the  Bocky  ifiountains,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  supplied  with  guns;  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  hunt  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  long  lances,  kill- 
ing their  game  from  their  horses'  back  while  at  full  speed.  The 
name  Sioux  was  given  to  them  by  the  French  traders;  their 
name  in  their  own  language  is  Dacotah.  Their  personal  appear- 
ance is  very  fine  and  prepossessing,  at  least  one  half  of  their 
warriors  being  above  six  feet  high.  Thev  occupy  such  a  vast 
tract  of  country,  that  they  are  necessarily  divided  into  forty 
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bands,  eacb  haying  a  obief,  who  all  acknowledge  one  superior. 
The  Sioux  are  nearly  always  at  war  with  the  neighboring  tribes^ 
and  their  numbers  enable  them  generally  to  triumph. 

The  Pawnees  are  a  very  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  living 
on  the  river  Platte^  about  one  hundred  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  Missouri;  laying  claim  to,  and  excrti^^ing  sway  over  the 
whole  oountnr,  from  its  mouth  to  the  base  of  the  Ilocky  Moun- 
tains. In  1832,  this  tribe  numbered  about  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons. But  the  small  pox  and  their  many  wars  have  reduced 
them  one  half.  The  small  pox  almost  annihilated  several  other 
tribes  who  are  now  living  under  the  sway  of  the  Pawnees.  The 
Pawnees  are  considerably  fiercer  and  more  distrustful  than  most 
of  the  other  tribes.  They  are  divided  into  four  1  ands,  distin- 
guished by  the  names — Grand  Pawnees,  Tappage  Pawnees,  Re- 
fublican  Pawnees  and  Wolf  Pawnees.  Human  sacrifices  used  to 
e  common  among  this  people,  but  they  have  of  late  been  aban- 
doned, in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  white  traders. 

The  Flatheads  are  a  very  numerous  people  inhabiting  the 
shores  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  the  country  lying  southeast 
of  it.  They  are  mostly  obliged  to  live  on  roots  and  fish,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  sterility  of  their  country,  and  the  paucity 
of  game.  They  are  poor  and  miserably  clad,  and  in  no  respect 
equal  to  the  Indians  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  game 
is  plentiful.     The  people  generally  denominated  Flatheads  are  i 

divided  into  a  great  many  bands;  and,  although  they  have  im-  i 

doubtedly  derived  their  name  from  the  custom  of  flattening  the 
head,  yet  there  are  but  very  few  of  those  so  denominated  who 
actually  practice  that  extraordinary  custom.  The  process  is 
seemingly  a  cruel  one,  though  it  is  performed  in  earliest  infancy 
while  the  bones  are  cartilaginous  and  easily  pressed  into  any 
shape.  The  infant  is  put  into  a  sort  of  a  cradle,  soon  after  its 
birth,  and  a  board  fastened  upon  the  head  in  the  required  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  kept  in  this  situation  for  six  or  seven  weeks.  The 
custom,  like  many  others  in  civilized  society,  is  without  reason, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  one  from  the  Indians  themselves. 
Catlin  traces  the  same  custom  among  the  old  Choctaws,  and 
attempts  to  prove  that  these  tribes,  though  separated  so  widely 
at  present,  were  once  neighbors.  The  Indians  on  the  Columbia 
River  are  noted  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  are  generally  united;  but  were  originally 
distinct  tribes.  They  inhabit  the  country  directly  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  is  now  included  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
The  famous  Black  Hawk  was  a  chief  of  the  Sacs,  who  have  ever 
been  a  daring,  warlike  tribe.  They  number  about  five  thousand 
persons.  War  parties  often  proceed  against  the  powerful  Sioux, 
making  up  in  activity  and  skill  what  they  lack  in  strengtL 
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Gatlin  gives  an  account  of  a  singular  custom  prevalent  in  tbis 
tribe. 

Smoking  Uorfies  is  a  peculiar  and  very  curious  custom  of  this 
tribe.  When  General  Street  and  I  arrived  at  Kee-o-kuk's  village, 
we  were  just  in  time  to  see  this  amusing  scene,  on  the  prairie, 
a  little  back  of  his  village.  The  Foxes  who  were  making  up  a  war 
party  to  go  against  the  Sioux,  and  had  not  suitable  horses  enough 
by  twenty,  had  sent  word  to  the  Sacs,  the  day  before  (according 
to  an  ancient  custom,)  that  they  were  coming  on  that  day,  at  a 
certain  hour,  to  '*  smoke''  that  number  of  horses,  and  they  must 
not  fail  to  have  them  ready.  On  that  day,  and  at  that  hour,  the 
twenty  young  men  who  were  beggars  for  horses,  were  on  the 
spot,  and  seated  tlicmselves  on  the  ground  in  a  circle,  where 
they  went  to  smoking.  The  villagers  flocked  around  them  in  a 
dense  crowd,  and  soon  after  appeared  on  the  prairie,  at  half  a 
mile  distance,  an  equal  number  of  young  "men  of  the  Sac  tribe, 
who  had  agreed,  each  to  give  a  horse,  and  who  were  then  gal- 
loping them  about  at  full  speed;  and,  gradually,  as  they  went 
around  in  a  circuit,  coming  in  nearer  to  the  centre,  until  they 
were  at  last  close  around  the  ring  of  young  fellows  seated 
on  the  ground.  While  dabbing  about  this,  each  one  with  a 
heavy  whip  in  his  hand,  as  he  came  within  reach  of  the  group 
on  the  ground,  selected  the  one  to  whom  he  decided  to  present 
his  horse,  and  as  he  passed  him,  gave  him  the  most  tremendoua 
cut  with  his  lash,  over  his  naked  shoulders;  and  as  he  darted 
around  again  he  plied  the  whip  as  before,  and  again,  and  again, 
with  a  violent  "  crack !"  until  the  blood  could  be  seen  trickling 
down  over  his  naked  shoulders,  upon  which  he  instantly  dis- 
mounted, and  placed  the  bridle  and  whip  in  his  hands,  saying, 
"  here,  you  are  a  beggar — I  present  you  a  horse,  but  you  will 
carry  my  mark  on  your  back."  In  this  manner,  they  were  all  in 
a  little  time  **  whipped  upy'  and  each  had  a  good  horse  to  ride 
home,  and  into  battle.  His  necessity  was  such,  that  he  could 
afford  to  take  the  stripes  and  the  scars  as  the  price  of  the 
horse,(and  the  giver  could  afford  to  make  the  present  for  the 
satisfaction  of  putting  his  mark  upon  the  other,  and  of  boasting 
of  his  liberality,  which  he  has  always  a  ri^fat  to  do,  when  going 
into  the  dance,  or  on  other  important  occasions. 

The  Begging  Dance  is  a  frequent  amusement,  and  one  that 
has  been  pacticed  with  some  considerable  success  at  this  time, 
while  there  have  been  so  many  distin^shed  and  liberal  visitori 
here.  It  is  got  up  by  a  number  of  desperate  and  long-winded 
fellows  who  will  dance  and  yell  their  visitors  into  liberality;  or^ 
if  necessary,  laugh  them  into  it,  b^  their  strange  antics,  singing 
a  song  of  importunity,  and  extendmg  their  hands  for  presentSi 
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which  they  allege  are  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  and 
ensure  a  blessing  to  the  giver. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes,  like  all  other  Indians,  are  fond  of  living 
along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  streams  j  and  like  all  others,  are 
expert  smimmers  and  skilful  canoemen. 

Their  canoes,  like  those  of  the  Sioux  .and  many  other  tribes, 
are  dug  out  from  a  log,  and  generally  made  extremely  light ;  and 
they  dart  them  through  the  coves  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
rivers,  with  astonishing  quickness.  I  was  often  amused  at  their 
freaks  in  their  canoes,  while  travelling;  and  I  was  induced  to 
make  a  sketch  of  one  which  I  frequently  witnessed,  that  of  sail- 
ing with  the  aid  of  their  blankets,  which  the  men  carry;  and 
when  the  wind  is  fair,  stand  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe  and  hf>ld  by 
two  corners,  with  the  other  two  under  the  foot  or  tied  to  the  leg'; 
while  the  women  sit  in  the  other  end  of  the  canoe,  and  steer  it 
with  their  paddles. 

The  large  and  powerful  tribes — the  Choctaws,  Chcrokees  and 
Creeks,  who  emigrated  from  the  southern  states  to  the  western 
territory,  have  ceased  to  be  warlike,  and  now,  thanks  to  the 
labors  of  many  Christians,  cultivate  the  arts  and  enjoyments  of 
peace.  They  increase  in  number,  and  bid  fair  to  become  very 
good  citizens  of  the  States,  soon  to  be  formed  in  that  country. 
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READER- 

This  volame  consists  of  entire  Narratives ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  given 
the  onginals  without  the  slightest  abridgment;  nor  have  I  taken  any 
liberties  with  the  language  of  any  of  them,  which  would  in  the  remotest 
degree  change  the  sense  of  a  single  passage,  and  the  instances  are  few  in 
which  I  have  ventured  to  correct  peculiarities  of  expression ;  yet  I  designed 
that,  with  regard  to  grammatical  accuracy,  there  should  be  as  few  faults 
as  the  nature  of  such  a  performance  would  allow.  All  expressions  of  an 
antiquated  date  are  not  attempted  to  be  changed.  Some  redundancies 
have  been  dropped,  which  could  only  have  been  retained  at  the  expense 
of  perspicuity. 

I  am  not  unaware  that  there  may  be  persons  who  will  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  laying  before  all  classes  of  the  community  a  work  which 
records  so  much  that  is  shocking  to  humanity ;  but  the  fashion  of  studying 
the  book  of  Nature  has  now  long  obtained,  and  pervades  all  classes.  I 
have  done  no  more  than  to  exhibit  a  page  of  it  in  this  collection.  To 
observe  man  in  his  uncivilized  or .  natural  state  offers  an  approach  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  natural  history,  without  which  it  is  hardly  obtained. 

We  find  volumes  upon  volumes  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Indians,  many  of  the  writers  of  which  would  have  us  believe  they  have 
exhausted  the  subject,  and  consequently , we  need  inquire  no  further; 
but  whoever  has  travelled  among  distant  tribes,  or  read  the  accounts  of 
intelligent  travellers,  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  the  most  endless  variety 
exists,  and  that  the  manners  and  customs  of  uncultivated  nations  are  no 
more  stationary,  nor  so  much  so,  as  are  those  of  a  civilized  people.  The 
current  of  time  changes  all  things.  But  we  have  elsewhere  observed* 
that  similar  necessities,  although  in  different  nations,  have  produced 
similar  customs ;  such  as  will  stand  through  ages  with  very  little,  if  any, 
variation.  Neither  is  it  strange  that  similar  articulations  should  be  found 
m  languages  having  no  other  afiinity,  because  imitations  of  natural 
sounds  must  everywhere  be  the  same.  Hence  it  follows  that  cu.stoms 
are  as  various  as  the  face  of  nature  itself. 

A  lecturer  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  certain  tribes  of  Indians  may 
assure  us  that  no  others  observe  certain  barbarous  rites,  and  that,  as  they 
by  some  sudden  mortality  have  become  extinct,  the  knowledge  of  those 
rites  is  known  to  none  others  save  himself,  and  that  therefore  he  is  the 

"^Book  of  the  Indians,  Book  L,  p.  10. 
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only  person  living  who  can  inform  us  of  them.  But  he  may  be  assured 
that  captives  and  other  travellers  have  witnessed  customs  and  ceremonies, 
which,  together  with  their  perfonnei-Sj  have  passed  away  also.  And  there 
is  another  view  of  the  matter.  Many  a  custom,  as  it  existed  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  ago,  has  become  quite  a  different  affair  now.  From  these 
reflections  it  is  easy  to  see  what  an  endless  task  it  would  be  to  describe 
ail  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  single  tribe  of  Indians,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  thousands  which  have  been  and  still  exist. 

These  observations  have  been  thrown  out  for  the  consideration  of  such 
as  may  be  looking  for  some  great  work  upon  Indian  manners  and  customs, 
to  comprehend  all  they  have  been  taught  to  expect,  from  those  who  have, 
perhaps,  thought  no  deeper  upon  the  subject  than  themselves.  When  the 
reader  shall  have  perused  the  following  narratives,  I  doubt  not  he  wiU  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  has  here  been  delivered. 

This  is  truly  an  age  of  essay  writing,  and  we  have  them  in  abundance 
upon  every  thing  and  nothing,  instead  of  facts  which  should  be  remem- 
bered. If  a  new  work  upon  travels  or  history  appeal's,  we  shall  doubtless 
be  delighted  with  descriptions  of  elegant  scenery  and  splendid  sketches 
about  general  matters,  but  arise  from  its  perusal  about  as  ignorant  of  the 
events  of  the  history  we  desire  as  before.  Compositions  of  this  descrip- 
tion form  no  part  of  these  pages. 

I  have  on  other  occasions  stood  out  boldly  in  favor  of  the  oppressed 
Indian,  and  I  know  that  a  book  of  Indiait  Captivities  is  calculated  to 
exhibit  their  character  in  no  very  favorable  light ;  but  the  reader  should 
remember  that,  in  the  following  narratives,  it  is  not  I  who  speak ;  yet  I 
beUeve  that,  with  very  small  allowances,  these  narratives  are  entirely 
true.  The  errors,  if  any,  will  be  found  only  errors  of  judgment,  which 
affect  not  their  veracity. 

A  people  whose  whole  lives  are  spent  in  war,  and  who  live  by  a  con- 
tinual slaughter  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  must  necessarily  cultivate  ferocity. 
From  the  nature  of  their  circumstances  they  are  obliged  always  to  be  in 
expectation  of  invasion  ;  living  in  small  communities,  dispersed  in  small 
parties  of  five  or  ten  upon  hunting  expeditions,  they  are  easily  surprised 
by  an  enemy  of  equal  or  even  a  lesser  force.  Indians,  consequently,  are 
always  speaking  of  strange  Indians  whom  they  know  not,  nor  do  they 
know  whether  such  are  to  appear  from  one  direction  or  another.  When 
New  England  was  first  settled,  the  Indians  about  Massachusetts  Bay 
were  in  a  miserable  fright  from  fear  of  the  Tarratines ;  skulking  from 
copse  to  copse  by  day,  and  sleeping  in  loathsome  fens  by  night,  to  avoid 
them.  And  all  the  New  England  Indians  were  in  constant  expectation 
of  the  Mohawks  j  and  scarce  a  tribe  existed  in  any  part  of  the  country 
who  did  not  constantly  expect  to  be  attacked  by  some  other.  And  such 
was  the  policy  of  those  people  that  no  calculation  could  be  made  upon 
their  operatioas  or  pretensions,  inasmuch  as  the  honor  of  an  action  de- 
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peaded  on  die  manner  in  which  it  was  executed.  No  credit  wis  obtained 
by  open*  combat,  bat  he  that  conld  ensnare  and  amite  aa  wtemspteHmg 
enemy  was  highly  to  be  commeiided. 

It  must  have  very  often  happened  that  the  peo|^  sorprited  knew 
nothing  of  any  reason  why  they  weie  so  dealt  with,  and  the  injnry  §or 
which  they  snjSered  may  have  been  committed  by  their  ancaotors  kog 
before  they  had  existence ;  and  the  only  sdre  means  a  trUw  had  to  a^ort 
retaliation  was  extermination!  Hence  the  perpetual  warfiue  of  tbeee 
people.  / 

As  tbere  are  a  few  other  eoUections  of  Indian  NaoatiTes  of  a  awilar 
eharader  to  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  advertise  ibe  oeader  that  such  are 
mmUar  in  title  only ;  for  in  those  collections  the  oon^ers  speak  ffr  their 
captives,  whereas,  in  this,  they  speak  for  themselves.  Those  colketors 
have  not  only  taken  upon  themselves  to  ipeak  for  their  captives  or  faeroes, 
bat  have  so  abridged  the  majority  of  their  narratives  that  the  perusal 
of  Aem  only  gives  dissatis&ction  even  to  the  general  reader.  Mr. 
McClnng^s  <<  Sketches  of  Western  Adventare"  is  a  work  of  thrilling 
interest,  bat  its  value  is  entirely  lost  in  particoklr  iastaaees  from  the 
above  considerations.  Br.  Metc^df  was  earlier,  and  set  out  right,  but 
looked  back  with  his  hand  to  the  plough.  I  know  of  no  others  worthy  of 
notice. 

As  several  prominent  narratives  may  be  looked  for  in  this  collection 
without  success,  such  as  those  of  Hannah  Duston,  Rev.  John  Williams, 
dec.,  it  will  be  proper  to  apprize  the  reader  tet  those,  and  many  others, 
are  contained  in  the  Book  of  the  Indians. 

I  did  not  design  to  notice  the  works  of  others,  in  Jndian  history,  in  this 
introduction ;  but  accidentally  falling  upon  some  aota  of  pre-eminent  injus- 
tice to  my  former  labors,  committed  by  several  eoitpilers,  whose  works, 
from  their  peculiar  point  of  emanation,  or  ostentatioof  external  attractions,  * 
are  calculated  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  their  readers  wrong  impressions  in 
respect  to  the  sources  whence  they  have  dra\ni  their  information,  I  could 
not,  in  justice  to  myself,  let  them  pass  without  a  notice.  For  an  author 
to  spend  many  of  his  best  years  in^  the  most  kiborious  investigations  to 
bring  out  a  train  of  facts  upon  an  in^iortant  inquiry,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, no  other  woold  ever  have  taken  the  pains  lo  have  done,  from  the 
peculiar  nature  and  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  or  ailaation  of  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  he  had  brought  them,  and  then  (o  aoiihem,  no  sooner 
than  prodoeed,  transferred  to  the  pages  of  others  wilh€«teiren  a  demand 
for  them  upon  their  author,  is  matter  of  which  I  eamplada^tuid,  to  say  the 
least,  is  too  barefaced  a  piracy  even  lor  this  age  offreebooting  in  matters 
of  literature.  Had  the  author  of  the  Book  of  the  Indians  been  dead, 
leaving  but  a  single  copy  of  his  work  behind,  and  that  an  unpublished 
manuscript,  some  of  the  compilers,  to  whom  I  allude,  could  scarcely  have 
been  flreer  in  their  use  of  it  without  the  hope  of  detection.  No  charge  is 
1* 
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here  mtended  against  such  as  have  copied  whole  pages  into  their  cwn 
worlcs,  where  they  have  even  acknowledged  their  source  of  informatian ;  ' 

bat  I  woold  point  the  eyes  of  all  snch  as  may  read  this  to  their  own  ! 

pages,  which  have  been  transferred  from  that  work,  or  so  concocted  oat 
of  it  as  to  indace  the  belief  that  it  was  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor.  Such 
compilerSi  doubtless,  presume  only  their  own  works  will  be  read  on  the 
sabject  of  the  Indians ;  or  that  the  obscure  and  humble  author  of  the 
Book  of  the  Indians  had  no  means  of  exposing  their  piracies.  And  even 
now,  "after  all  said  and  done,''  perhaps  Queen  Victoria  will  never  read  ' 

this  preface,  or  compare  the  pages  of  the  oreat  fouo  <<  Biography  and  ij 

History  of  the  Indians"  with  those  of  the  Book  of  the  Indians ;  yet  there  i 

may  be  those  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  may  be  benefited  by  this, 
though  indirect,  information.  Besides,  I  am  too  late  now  to  send  a  book 
to  her  majesty,  with  the  slightest  prospect  of  her  ever  reading  it,  for  the 
very  reason  that  she  has  already  several  books  by  American  authbrs  on  ji 

hand !    And  if  she  has  read  even  one,  is  it  to  be  presumed  she  would  ll 

ever  read  another?    Moreover,  what  would  she  care  whether  Col.  Stone  |! 

gave  me  credit  for  a  fact,  or  Mr.  Thacher,  (^  Henry  Trombull? 
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The  following  Table  contains  the  names  of  the  captives,  the  tune  of 

their  being  taken,  and  the  duration  of  their  captivity,  where  the  dates 

could  be  ascertained. 

Name  of  Captive.         |  Whe«  laken.  |         ,  Where. 

Time  retained.      tPa^  | 

John  Ortiz 

1528 

Florida 

Nine  years 

11 

Mary  Rowlandson 

lOFeb.1676 

Lancaster,  Mass. 

To  12  April,  1676 

20 

Quintin  StockweU 

19Sep.l677 

Deerfield,  Mass. 

About  one  year 

60 

Sarah  Gerish 

28Jime/89 

Dover,  N.  H. 

Six  months 

70 

Elizabeth  Heard 

28  June, '89 

Dover,  N.  H. 

Remark'e  escape 

71 

John  Gyles 

2  Aug.  1689 

Pemmaquid,Me. 

Six  years 

73 

Robert  Rogers 

27  Mar.  '90 

Salmon  Falls,  N. 
[Hampshire. 

Tortur'd  to  death 

109 

Mehetable  Goodwin 

27    «   1690 

Sal.  Falls,  N.  H. 

Five  years 

111 

Thomas  Toogood 

27  "    1690 

Sal.  Falls,  N.  H. 

Fortunate  escape 

112 

Elizabeth  Hanson 

27Jun.l724 

Dover,  N.H. 

One  yr.  &  6  days 

113 

NehemiahHow 

11  Oct.  1745 

Great  Meadows, 
[Mass. 

Died  in  captivity 

127 

Mary  Fowler 

22  Ap.  1746 

Hopkinton,N.H. 

Six  months 

140 

John  Fitch 

July,    1746 

Ashby,  Mass. 

To  close  of  war 

139 

Isabella  M^Coy 

21  Au.  1747 

Epsom,  N.  H. 

To  close  of  war 

143 

Peter  Williamson 

2  Oct.  1754 

Delaware  Forks, 
[Pa. 

One  year  and  3 
[months. 

147 

Jemima  Howe 

27  Jul.  1755 

Hinsdale,  N.  H. 

About  five  years 

156 

Frances  Nobble 

About  1755 

Swan  Island,  Me. 

About  12  years 

165 

Capi.  Jona.  Carver 

9  Aug.  1755 

Ft.  Wm.  Henry 

Made  his  escape 

172 

Col.  James  Smith 

May,    1755 

Bedford,  Pa. 

About  six  years 

178 

Robert  Eastbam 

27  Mar.  '56 

Williams' Ft.  Pa. 

2  yrs.  Ac  8  mo's. 

265 

A  Mrs.  Clendenin 

Year    1763 

Green  Brier,  Va. 

Escaped 

284 

Alexander  Henry 

4  June,  1763 

Michilimackinac 

About  one  year 

286 

Frederick  Manheim 

19  Oct.  1779 

Near    Johnston, 
[N.Y. 

333 

Experience  Bozarth 

March,  1779 

Dunkard'sCreek, 
[Kentucky. 

Great  prowess 

334 

John  Corbly 

May,    1782 

Muddy  Crk.  Ky. 

Escape 

335 

Frances  Scott 

29Jun.l785 

Wash'n.Co.,Va. 

Escape 

337 

Capt.  .Wm.  Hubbell 

23  Mar.  '91 

Ohio  river 

Desp.  encounter 

342 

Blassy  Herbeson 

22  Ma.  1792 

Escape 

349 

Serg.  L.  Manson 

17  Oct.1793 

Near  Fort  Jeffer- 
[son,  Ohio. 

Escape,  8  Bad's. 

352 

Ransom  Clark 

28I)ec.l635 

Florida  [House. 

Escape 

355 

J.  W.  B.  Thompson 

23  Jul.  1836  Cape  Florida  Lt. 

Escape                357 
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OP  THE  CAPTIVrnr  op  JOHN  ORTIZ,  a  SPANIARD,  WHO  WAS 
ELEVEN  TEARS  A  PRISONER  AMONG  THE  INDIANS  OP 
FLORIDA. 

In  the  year  1528  Pamphilo  de  Narraez,  with  a  commission, 
constituting  him  ^vernor  of  Florida,  or  "  all  the  lands  lying 
from  the  river  of  ralms  to  the  cape  of  Florida,'*  sailed  for  that 
countr^r  with  400  foot  and  20  horse,  in  five  ships.  With  this 
expedition  went  a  Spaniard,  named  John  Ortiz,  a  native  of 
Seville,  whose  connections  were  among  the  nobility  of  Castile. 
Although  we  have  no  account  of  what  part  Ortiz  acted  in 
Narvaez's  expedition,  or  how  he  escaped  its  disastrous  issuQ, 
yet  it  may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  to  notice  briefly  here 
that  issue. 

This  Narvaez  had  acquired  some  notoriety  by  the  manner  In 
which  he  had  executed  a  commission  against  Uortez.  He  had 
been  ordered  by  tlie  governor  of  Cuba  to  seize  the  destroyer 
of  Mexico,  but  wasr  himself  overthrown  and  deserted  by  his 
men.  On  falling  into  the  hands  of  Cortez,  his  arrogance  did 
not  forsake  him,  and  he  addressed  him  thus :  "  Esteem  it  good 
fortune  that  you  have  taken  me  prisoner."  "Nay,"  replied 
Cortez,  '*  it  is  the  least  of  the  things  I  have  done  in  Mexica" 
To  return  to  the  expedition  of  which  we  have  prcmiised  to 
apeak. 

Narvaez  landed  in  Florida  not  very  far  from,  or  perhi^ps  at 
the  bay  of  Apalachee,  in  the  month  of  April,  and  marched 
into  the  country  with  his  men.  They  knew  no  other  direction 
but  that  pointed  out  by  the  Indies,  whom  they  compelled  to 
act  as  guides.    Their  first  disappointment  was  on  their  anival 
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at  the  village  of  Apalachee,  where,  instead  of  a  splendid  town, 
filled  with  immense  treasure,  as  they  had  anticipated,  they 
found  only  about  40  Indian  wigwams.  When  they  visited 
one  Indian  town  its  inhabitants  would  get  rid  of  them  by  tell- 
ing them  of  another,  where  their  wants  would  be  gratified. 
Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Narvaez  and  his  companions 
rambled  over  800  miles  of  country,  in  about  six  months'  time ,  at 
a  vast  expense  of  men  and  necessaries  which  they  carried  with 
them ;  for  the  Indians  annoyed  them  at  every  pass,  not  only 
cutting  oflf  many  of  the  men,  but  seizing  on  their  baggage  up- 
on every  occasion  which  offered.  Being  now  arrived  upon  the 
coast,  in  a  wretched  condition,  they  constructed  some  miserable 
barks  corresponding  with  their  means,  in  which  none  but  men 
in  such  extremities  would  embark.  In  these  they  coasted  toward 
New  Spain.  When  they  came  near  the  mouths  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi they  were  cast  away  in  a  storm,  and  all  but  15  of  their 
number  perished.  Out  of  these  15,  4  only  lived  to  reach 
Mexico,  and  these  after  8  years  wholly  spent  in  wanderings 
from  place  to  place,  enduring  incredible  hardships  and  mise- 
ries. 

The  next  year  after  the  end  of  Narvaez's  expedition,  the 
intelligence  of  his  disaster  having  reached  his  wife,  whom  he 
left  in  Cuba,  she  fitted  out  a  small  company,  consisting  of  20 
or  30  men,  who  sailed  in  a  brigantine  to  search  after  him, 
hoping  some  fortuitous  circumstance  might  have  prolonged  his 
existence  upon  the  coast,  and  that  he  might  be  found.  Of  this 
number  was  John  Ortiz,  the  subject  of  this  narrative. 

On  their  arrival  there,  they  sought  an  opportunity  to  have  » 
an  interview  with  the  first  Indians  they  should  meet.  Oppor- 
tunity immediately  offered,  and  as  soon  as  Indians  were  dis- 
covered, the  Spaniards  advanced  towards  them  in  their  boats, 
while  the  Indians  came  down  to  the  shore.  These  wily  peo- 
ple practised  a  stratagem  upon  this  occasion,  which  to  this  day 
seems  a  mysterious  one,  and  w^e  have  no  means  of  explain- 
ing it. 

Three  or  four  Indians  came  near  the  shore,  and  setting  a 
stick  in  the  ground,  placed  in  a  cleft  in  its  top  a  letter,  and 
withdrawing  a  little  distance,  made  signs  to  the  Spaniards  to 
come  and  take  it.  All  the  company,  except  John  Ortiz  and  one 
more,  refused  to  go  out  for  the  letter,  rightly  judging  it  to  be 
used  only  to  ensnare  them ;  but  Ortiz,  presuming  it  was  from 
"Narvaez,  and  containing  some  account  of  himself,  would  not 
be  persuaded  from  venturing  on  shore  to  bring  it,  although  vA\ 
the  rest  but  the  one  who  accompanisd  him  strenuously  argued 
against  it. 

Now  there  was  an  Indian  village  very  near  this  place,  and 
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BO  sooner  had  Ortiz  and  his  companion  advanced  to  the  pkco 
where  the  letter  was  displayed,  than  a  multitude  came  running 
from  it,  and  surrounding  them,  seized  eagerly  upon  them. 
The  number  of  the  Indians  was  so  great,  that  the  Spaniards 
in  the  vessels  did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  rescue  them,  and  saw 
them  carried  forcibly  away.  In  this  first  onset  the  man  who 
accompanied  Ortiz  was  killed,  he  having  made  resistance  when 
he  was  seized. 

Not  far  from  the  place  where  they  were  made  prisoners,  was 
another  Indian  town,  or  village,  consisting  of  about  8  or  10 
houses  or  wigwams.  These  houses  were  made  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  palm-leaves.  At  one  end  of  this  village  there 
was  a  building,  which  the  captive  called  a  temple,  but  of  what 
dimensions  it  was  he  makes  no  mention.  Over  the  door  of 
entrance  into  this  temple  there  was  placed  the  figure  of  a  bird, 
carved  out  in  wood,  and  it  was  especially  surprising  that  this 
bird  had  gilded  eyes.  No  attempt  is  made  by  Ortiz  even  to 
conjecture  how  or  by  whom  the  art  of  gilding  was  practised, 
in  this  wild  and  distant  region,  nor  does  he  mention  meeting 
with  any  other  specimen  of  that  art  during  his  captivity.  Ai 
the  opposite  extremity  of  this  village  stood  the  house  of  the 
chief,  or  cazique»  as  he  was  often  called,  upon  an  eminence, 
raised,  as  it  was  supposed,  for  a  fortification.  These  things  re- 
mained the  same  ten  years  afterwards,  and  are  mentioned  by 
the  historian  of  Fernando  De  Soto's  Invasion  of  Florida.  The 
name  of  the  chief  of  this'village  was  Ucita,  before  whom  was 
presented  the  captive,  Ortiz,  who  was  condemned  to  suffer  im- 
mediate death. 

The  manner  of  his  death  was  by  torture,  which  was  to  be 
effected  in  this  wise.  The  executioners  set  four  stakes  in  the 
ground,  and  to  these  they  fastened  four  poles ;  the  captive  was 
then  taken,  and  with  his  arms  and  legs  extended,  was  by  them 
bound  to  these  poles,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  ground,  that 
a  fire,  made  directly  under  him,  would  be  a  long  time  in  con- 
stuning  him.  Never  did  a  poor  victim  look  with  greater  cer- 
tainty to  death  for  relief,  than  did  John  Ortiz  at  this  time* 
The  fire  had  already  begun  to  racfe,  when  a  most  remarkable 
circumstance  happened  to  save  nis  life — a  daughter  of  the 
stem  Ucita  arose  and  plead  for  him.  Among  other  things  she 
said  these  to  her  father :  '*  My  kind  father,  why  kill  this  poor 
stranger  ?  he  can  do  you  nor  any  of  us  any  injury,  seeing  he 
18  but  one  and  alone,  h  is  better  that  you  should  keep  him 
confined ;  for  even  in  that  condition  he  may  sometime  be  of 
ffp<*at  service  to  you."  The  chief  was  silent  for  a  short  time, 
bat  finally  ordered  him  to  be  released  from  his  place  of  torture* 
Ther  had  no  sooner  taken  the  thongs  from  nit  wrists  and 
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finkles,  than  they  proceeded  to  wash  and  dress  his  wounds,  and 
to  do  things  to  matce  him  comfortable. 

As  soon  as  his  wounds  were  healed,  Ortiz  was  stationed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temple,  before  mentioned,  to  guard  it 
against  such  as  were  not  allowed  to  enter  there ;  but  espe- 
cially to  guard  its  being  profaned  by  wild  beasts  ;  for  as  it  was 
a  place  of  sacrifices,  wolves  were  its  constant  visitors.  He  had 
Qot  long  been  in  this  office,  when  an  event  occurred,  which 
threw  him  into  great  consternation.  Human  victims  were 
brought  in  as  sacrifices  and  deposited  here  ;  and  not  long  after 
Ortiz  had  been  placed  as  sentinel,  the  body  of  a  young  Indian 
was  brought  and  laid  upon  a  kind  of  sarcophagus,  which, 
from  the  multitudes  that  had  from  time  to  time  been  offered 
there,  was  surrounded  with  blood  and  bones  I  a  most  rueful 
sight,  as  ever  any  eye  beheld ! — here  an  arm  fresh  torn  from 
its  place,  reeking  with  blood,  another  exhibiting  but  bone  and 
sinews  from  the  mangling  jaws  of  wild  beasts !  Such  was 
the  place  he  was  ordered  to  guard,  through  day  and  night — 
doomed  to  sit  himself  down  among  this  horrible  assemblage 
of  the  dead.  When  left  alone  he  reflected  that  his  escape 
from  fire  was  not  so  fortunate  for  him  as  he  had  hoped ;  for 
now,  his  naturally  superstitious  mind  was  haunted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  innumerable  ghosts,  who  stalked  in  every  place,  and 
which  he  had  from  his  youtkbeen  taught  to  believe  were  capa- 
ble of  doing  him  all  manner  of  injuries,  even  to  the  depriving 
of  life. 

There .  was  no  reflection  in  those  remote  ages  of  the  real 
situation  of  all  the  living,  in  respect  to  the  great  valley  of  death 
in  which  all  beings  are  bom  and  nursed,  and  which  no  length 
of  years  is  sufficient  to  carry  them  through.  Let  us  fpr  a  mo- 
ment cast  our  eyes  around  us.  Where  are  we  X  .??Dt-  in  the 
same  temple  with  Ortiz,  but  in  one  equally  vast.  We  can  see 
nothing  but  death  in  every  place.  The  very  ground  We  walk 
upon  is  composed  of  the  decayed  limbs  of  our  own  specJes,  with 
those  of  a  hundred  others.  A  succession  of  animals  have  been 
rising  and  falling  for  many  thousand  years  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  have  died  all  around  us — in  our  very  piaces. 
We  do  not  distinctly  behold  the  hands,  the  feet,  or  the  bones  of 
them,  because  they  have  crumbled  to  dust  beneath  our  feet. 
And  cannot  the  ghosts  of  these  as  well  arise  as  of  those  slain 
yesterday  ?    The  affirmative  cannot  be  denied. 

As  we  have  said,  Ortiz  found  himself  snatched  from  one 
dreadful  death,  only,  as  he  imagined,  to  be  thrust  into  the  jaws 
of  another,  yet  more  terrible.     Experience,  however,  soon 

iiroYed  to  him,  that  the  dead,  at  least  mose  with  whom  he  was 
breed  to  dwell,  either  could  or  would  not  send  forth  their 
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spirits  in  any  other  shape  than  such  phantoms  as  his  own  mind 
created,  in  dreams  and  reveries.  We  can  accustom  ourselves 
to  almost  anything,  and  it  was  not  long  before  our  captive 
contemplated  the  dead  bodies  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
with  about  the  same  indifference  as  he  did  the  walls  of  the 
temple  that  encompassed  them.  ^ 

now  long  after  Ortiz  had  been  placed  to  guard  the  temple 
of  sacrifices  the  following  fearful  rnidnight  adventure  hap- 
pened, we  have  no  means  of  slating  with  certainly,  nor  is  it 
very  material ;  it  is,  however,  according  to  his  own  account,  as 
follows :  A  young  Indian  had  been  killed  and  his  body  placed 
in  this  temple.  Late  one  night,  Ortiz  found  it  closely  invested 
by  wolves,  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  entered  the  place, 
and  carried  away  the  body  of  the  Indian.  The  fright  and  the 
darkness  were  so  heavy  upon  Ortiz  that  he  knew  not  that  the 
body  was  missing  until  morning.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
recovered  himself,  seized  a  heavy  cudgel,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared at  hand,  and  commenced  a  general  attack  upon  the  beasts 
in  the  temple,  and  not  only  drove  them  out,  but  pursued  them 
a  good  way  from  the  place.  In  the  pursuit  he  came  up  with 
one  which  he  gave  a  mortal  blow,  although  he  did  not  know  it 
at  the  time.  Having  returned  from  this  hazardous  adventure 
to  the  temple,  he  impatiently  awaited  the  return  of  daylight. 
When  the  day  dawned,  great  was  his  distress  at  the  discovery 
of  the  loss  of  the  body  of  the  dead  Indian,  which  was  especially 
aggravated,  because  it  was  the  son  of  a  great  chief. 

WTien  the  news  of  this  affair  came  to  the  ears  of  Ucita,  he 
at  once  resolved  to  have  Ortiz  put  to  death  ;  but  before  execut- 
ing his  purpose  he  sent  out  several  Indians  to  pursue  after  the 
wolves,  to  recover,  if  possible,  the  sacrifice.  Contrary  to  all 
expectation,  the  body  was  found,  and  not  far  from  it  the  body  of 
a  huge  wolf  also.  When  Ucita  learned  these  facts,  he  coun* 
termanded  the  order  for  his  execution. 

Three  long  years  was  Ortiz  doomed  to  watch  this  wretched 
temple  of  the  dead.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was  relieved 
only  by  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Ucita.  This  was  ef- 
fected by  a  war  between  the  two  rival  chiefs,  Ucita  and  Mo- 
coso. 

The  country  over  which  Mocoso  reigned  was  only  two  days' 
journey  from  that  of  Ucita,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  large 
river  or  estuary.  Mocoso  came  upon  the  village  of  Ucita  in 
the  night  with  an  army,  and  attacked  his  castle,  and  took 
it,  and  also  the  rest  of  his  town.  Ucita  and  his  people  fled 
from  it  with  all  speed,  and  the  warriors  of  Mocoso  burnt 
it  to  the  ground.  Ucita  had  another  village  upon  the  coast, 
not  far  from  the  former,  to  which  he  and  his  people  fled,  and 
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were  not  pursued  hy  their  enemies.  Soon  afler  he  had  esta- 
blished himself  in  his  new  residence,  he  resolved  upon  making 
a  sacrifice  of  Ortiz.  Here  again  he  was  wdViderfully  preserved, 
by  the  same  kind  friend  that  had  delivered  him  at  the  begin- 
nmg  of  his  captivity.  The  daughter  of  the  chief,  knowing 
her  intreaties  ijvould  avail  nothing  .with  her  father,  determined 
to  aid  him  to  make  an  escape ;  accordingly,  she  had  prepared 
the  way  for  his  reception  with  her  father's  enemy,  Mocoso. 
She  found  means  to  pilot  him  secretly  out  of  her  father's  vil- 
lage, and  accompanied  him  a  league  or  so  on  his  way,  and 
then  left  him  with  directions  how  to  proceed  to  the  residence 
of  Mocoso.  Having  travelled  all  night  as  fast  as  he  could, 
Ortiz  found  himself  next  morning  upon  the  borders  of  the  river 
which  bounded  the  territories  of  the  two  rival  chiefs.  He  was 
now  thrown  into  great  trouble,  for  he  could  not  proceed  farther 
without  discovery,  two  of  Mocoso's  men  being  then  fishing  in 
the  river ;  and,  although  he  came  as  a  friend,  yet  he  had  no 
way  to  make  that  known  to  them,  not  understanding  their  lan- 
guage, nor  having  means  wherewith  to  discover  his  character 
by  a  sign.  At  length  he  observed  their  arms,  which  they  had 
left  at  considerable  distance  from  the  plaee  where  they  then 
were.  Therefore,  as  his  only  chance  of  succeeding  in  his  en- 
terprise, he  crept  slyly  up  and  seized  their  arms  to  prevent 
their  injuring  lum.  When  they  saw  this  they  fled  with  all 
speed  towards  their  town,  Ortiz  foUowed  them  for  some  dis- 
tance, trying  by  language  as  well  as  by  signs  to  make  them 
understand  that  he  only  wished  protection  with  them,  but  all 
in  vain,  and  he  gave  up  the  pursuit  and  waited  quietly  the 
result.  It  was  not  long  before  a  large  party  came  running 
armed  towards  him,  and  when  they  approached,  he  was  obliged 
to  cover  himself  behind  trees  to  avoid  their  arrows.  Never- 
theless his  chance  of  being  killed  seemed  certain,  and  that 
very  speedily ;  but  it  providentially  happened,  that  ther^  was 
an  Indian  among  them  who  now  surrounded  him,  who  under- 
stood the  language  in  which  he  spoke,  and  thus  he  was  again 
rescued  from  another  perilous  situation. 

Having  now  surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Iii- 
dians,  four  of  their  number  were  dispatched  to  carry  the  tidings 
to  Mocoso,  and  to  learn  his  pleasure  in  regard  to  the  disposition 
to  be  made  of  him ;  but  instead  of  sending  any  word  of  direc- 
tion, Mocoso  went  himself  out  to  meet  Ortiz.  When  he  came 
to  him,  he  expressed  great  joy  at  seeing  him,  and  made  every 
profession  that  he  would  treat  him  well.  Ortiz,  however,  had 
seen  enough  of  Indians  to  warn  him  against  a  too  implicit 
confidence  in  his  pretensions ;  and  what  added  in  no  small 
deigree  to  his  doubts  about  his  future  destiny,  was  this  very 
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extiaordinary  circnmstance.  Immediately  af\er  the  preliminary 
congratulations  were  over,  the  chief  made  him  take  an  oatnt 
"  after  the  manner  of  Christians,"  that  he  would  not  run  away 
from  him  to  seek  out  another  master ;  to  which  he  very  readily 
assented.  At  the  same  time  Mocoso,  on  his  part,  promised 
Ortiz  that  he  would  not  only  treat  him  with  due  kindness,  hut, 
that  if  ever  an  opportunity  offered  by  which  he  could  return  to 
his  own  people,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  him  in 
it ;  and,  to  keep  his  word  inviolate,  he  swore  to  what  he  had 
promised,  "  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians.**  Nevertheless, 
our  captive  looked  upon  all  this  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
piece  of  cunning,  resorted  to  by  the  chief,  to  make  him  only  a 
contented  slave ;  but  we  shall  see  by  the  sequel,  that  this  In- 
dian chief  dealt  not  in  European  guile,  and  that  he  was  actuated 
only  by  benevolence  of  heart. 

Three  years  more  soon  passed  over  the  head  of  Ortiz,  and 
he  experienced  nothing  but  kindness  and  liberty.  He  spent 
his  time  in  wandering  over  the  delightful  savannahs  of  Florida, 
and  through  the  mazes  of  the  palmetto,  and  beneath  the  re- 
freshing shades  of  the  wide-spreading  magnolia — pursuing 
the  deer  in  the  twilight  of  morning,  and  the  scaly  fry  in  the 
silver  lakes  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  In  all  this  time  we 
hear  of  nothing  remarkable  that  happened  to  Ortiz,  or  to  the 
chief  or  his  people.     When  war  or  famine  does  not  disturb  the 

3uiet  of  Indians  they  enjoy  themselves  to  the  full  extent  of 
leir  natures — perfectly  at  leisure,  and  ready  to  devote  days 
together  to  the  entertainment  of  themselves,  and  any  travel- 
lers or  friends  that  may  sojourn  with  them. 

About  the  close  of  the  first  three  years  of  Ortiz's  sojourning 
with  the  tribe  of  Indians  under  Mocoso,  there  came  startling 
inteQigence  into  their  village,  and  alarm  and  anxiety  sat  im- 
patiently upon  the  brow  of  all  the  inhabitants.  This  was 
occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  a  runner,  who  gave  information 
that  as  some  of  Mocoso's  men  were  in  their  canoes  a  great  way 
out  at  sea  fishing,  they  had  discovered  ships  of  the  white  men 
approaching  their  coast.  Mocoso,  after  communing  with  him* 
self  a  short  time,  went  to  Ortiz  with  the  information,  which, 
when  he  had  imparted  it  to  him,  caused  peculiar  sensations  in 
Kis  breast,  and  a  brief  struggle  with  conflicting  feelings ;  for 
one  cannot  forget  his  country  and  kindred,  nor  can  he  forget 
his  savior  and  protector.  In  short,  Mocoso  urged  him  to  go  to 
the  coast  and  see  if  he  could  make  a  discovery  of  the  ships. 
This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  chief  silenced  the  fears  of 
Ortiz,  and  he  set  out  upon  the  discovery ;  but  when  he  had 
spent  several  days  of  watchfulness  and  eager  expectation,  with- 
out seeing  or.  gaining  any  other  intelligence  of  ships,  he  < 
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ready  to  accuse  the  chief  of  practising  deception  upon  him,  to 
try  his  fidelity ;  he  was  soon  satisfied,  however,  that  his  sus- 
picions were  without  foundation,  although  no  other  information 
was  ever  gained  of  ships  at  that  time. 

At  length,  when  six  years  more  had  elapsed,  news  of  a  less 
doubtful  character  was  brought  to  the  village  of  Mocoso.  It 
was,  that  some  white  people  had  actually  landed  upon  their 
coast,  and  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  village  of  Ucista, 
and  driven  out  him  and  his  men.  Mocoso  immediately  im- 
parted this  infornrntion  to  Ortiz,  who,  presuming  it  was  an  idle 
tale,  as  upon  the  former  occasion,  affected  to  care  nothing  for 
it,  and  told  his  chief  that  no  wordly  thing  would  induce  him  to 
leave  his  present  master ;  but  Mocoso  persisted,  and  among 
arguments  advanced  this,  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  that 
if  Ortiz  would  not  go  out  and  seek  his  white  brethren,  and 
they  should  leave  the  country,  and  him  behind,  he  could  not 
blame  him,  and  withal  seriously  confirming  the  news.  In  the 
end  he  concluded  to  go  out  once  more,  and  ikfter  thanking  his 
chief  for  his  great  kindness,  set  off,  with  twelve  of  his  best 
men  whom  Mocoso  had  appointed  for  his  guides,  to  find  the 
white  people. 

When  they  had  proceeded  a  considerable  part  of  the  way, 
they  came  into  a  plain,  and  suddenly  in  sight  of  a  party  of  120 
men,  who  proved  to  be  some  of  those  of  whom'they  had  heard. 
When  they  discovered  Ortiz  and  his  men,  they  pressed  towards 
them  in  warlike  array,  and  although  they  made  every  signal 
of  friendship  in  their  power,  yet  these  white  men  rushed  upon 
them,  barbarously  wounding  two  of  them,  and  the  others  saved 
themselves  only  by  flight.  Ortiz  himself  came  near  being 
killed.  A  horseman  rushed  upon  him,  knocked  him  down, 
and  was  prevented  from  dealing  a  deadly  blow  only  by  a 
timely  ejaculation  in  Spanish  which  he  made.  It  was  in  these 
words  :  '*  I  am  a  Christian — do  not  kill  me,  nor  these  poor  men 
who  have  given  me  my  life." 

It  was  not  until  this  moment  that  the  soldiers  discovered 
their  mistake,  of  friends  for  enemies,  for  Ortiz  was,  in  all  ap- 
pearance, an  Indian;  and  now,  with  the  aid  of  Ortiz,  his  attend- 
ing Indians  were  collected,  and  they  were  all  carried  to  the 
camp  of  the  white  men,  each  riding  behind  a  soldier  upon  his 
horse. 

Ortiz  now  found  himself  among  an  army  of  Spaniards, 
commanded  by  one  Fernando  De  Soto,  who  had  come  into  that 
country  with  a  great  armament  of  600  men  in  7  ships,  in  search 
of  riches ;  an  expedition  undertaken  with  great  ostentationf 
raised  by  the  expectation  of  what  it  was  to  am)rd,  but  it  ended, 
as  all  such  undertakings  should,  in  disgrace  and  mortification. 
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Soto  considered  the  acquisition  of  Ortiz  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, for  although  he  could  not  direct  him  to  any  mountains 
of  gold  or  silver,  yet  he  was  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
the  Indians,  and  he  kept  him  with  him  during  his  memorable 
expedition,  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1543,  that  the  ferocious  and  savage 
Soto  fell  a  prey  to  his  misguided  ambition.  Ortiz  had  died  a 
few  months  before,  and  with  him  fell  the  already  disappointed 
hopes  of  his  leader.  They  had  taken  up  winter  quarters  at  a 
place  called  Autiamque,  upon  the  Washita,  or  perhaps  Red 
River,  and  it  was  here  that  difficulties  began  to  thicken  upon 
them.  When  in  the  spring  they  would  march  from  thence, 
Soto  was  grieved,  because  he  had  lost  so  good  an  interpreter, 
and  readily  felt  that  difficulties  were  clustering  around  in  a 
much  more  formidable  array.  Hitherto,  when  they  were  at  a 
loss  for  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
lie  in  wait  and  seize  upon  some  Indian,  and  Ortiz  always  could 
understand  enough  of  the  language  to  relieve  them  from  all 
perplexity  about  their  course;  but  now  they  had  no  other 
interpreter  but  a  young  Indian  of  Cutifachiqui,  who  understood 
a  little  Spanish ;  *'  yet  it  required  sometimes  a  whole  day  for 
him  to  explain  what  Ortiz  would  have  done  in  four  words.'* 
At  other  limes  he  was  so  entirely  misunderstood,  -that  after 
they  had  followed  his  direction  through  a  tedious  march  of  a 
whole  day,  they  would  find  themselves  obliged  to  return  ^again* 
to  the  same  place.'' 

Such  was  the  value  of  Ortiz  in  the  expedition  of  Soto,  as 
that  miserable  man  conceived  ;  but  had  not  Soto  fallen  in  with 
him,  how  different  would  have  been  the  fate  of  a  multitude  of 
men,  Spaniards  and  Indians.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  was  the  predominant  trait  in  the  character  of  Soto 
and  his  followers,  avarice  or  cruelty. 

At  one  time,  because  their  guides  had  led  them  out  of  the 
way,  Moscoso,  the  successor  of  Soto,  caused  them  to  be  banged 
upon  a  tree  and  there  left.  Another,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
expedition,  was  saved  from  the  fangs  of  dogs,  at  the  interfer- 
ence of  Ortiz,  because  he  was  the  oaly  Indian  through  whom 
Ortiz  could  get  information.  It  is  as  difficult  to  decide  which 
was  the  more  superstitious,  the  Indians  or  the  self-styled 
"  Christian  Spaniards ;"  for  when  Soto  died  a  chief  came  and 
offered  two  young  Indians  to  be  killed,  that  they  might  accom- 
pany and  serve  the  white  man  to  the  world  of  spirits.  An 
Indian  guide  being  violently  seized  with  some  malady,  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground.  To  raise  him,  and  drive  away  the 
devil  which  they  supposed  was  in  him,  they  read  a  passage 
over  his  body  from  the  Bible,  and  he  immediately  recovered. 
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Thus  we  have  given  all  ihe  particulars  we  can  derive  from 
authentic  sources  of  the  captivity  and  death  of  Jdin  Ortiz. 
Of  Soto's  expedition,  ahout  which  many  writers  of  talents  and 
respectability  have  employed  their  pens,  it  was  not  our  inten- 
tion particularly  to  speak,  but  can  refer  those,  whose  curiosity 
would  lead  them  to  pursue  it,  to  a  new  edition  of  my  Chboni- 
CLEs  of  the  Indians,  shortly  to  be  published ;  but  for  a  rapid 
and  splendid  glance  over  that  ground,  I  will  refer  the  reader  to 
the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Bancroft'sr  History  of  the  United  Statea. 
And  yet  if  he  would  go  into  minute  details,  there  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  John  T.  Irving^  which  will  leave  little  else  to  be  looked 
for. 


NARRATIVE 


OP  THE  CAPnVITY  OP  MRS.  MART  ROWLANDSON,  WIFE  OP 
THE  REV.  JOSEPH  ROWLANDSON,  WHO  WAS  TAKEN  PRIS- 
ONER  WHEN  LANCASTER  WAS  DESTIEIOTED,  IN  THE  YEAR 
1676;  WRITTEN  BY  HERSELF. 


I  print  this  edition  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson's  Narrative  fiom  the  lecoiul 

Lttiiaifer  edition,  with  a  selection  of  the  notes  to  that  edition,  by  Joseph 

'WiLLARD,  Esq.,  which  was  printed  in  1828.    Mr.  WiUard  calls  his  the 

sixth  ^tion.    My  own  notes  are,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  signed 

Ed.  

On  the  10th  of  February,  1676,  came  the  Indians  with  great 
numbers  *  upon  Lancaster :  their  first  coming  was  about  sun- 
rising.  Hearing  the  noise  of  some  guns,  we  looked  out ;  seve* 
ral  houses  were  burning,  and  the  smoke  ascending  to  heaven. 
There  were  five  persons  taken  in  one  house ;  the  father  and 
mother,  and  a  sucking  child  they  knocked  on  the  head,  the 
other  two  they  took  and  carried  away  alive.  There  were  two 
others,  who,  being  out  of  their  garrison  upon  occasion^  were  set 
upon,  one  was  knocked  on  the  head,  the  other  escaped.  An- 
other there  was,  who,  running  along,  was  shot  and  wounded, 
and  fell  down ;  he  begged  of  them  his  life,  promising  them 
money,  as  they  told  me,  but  they  would  not  hearken  to  him, 
but  knocked  him  on  the  head,  stripped  him  naked,  and 
split  open  his  bowels.     Another,  seeing  many  of  the  Indians 

*  Fifteen  hundred  was  the  number,  according  to  the  best  authorities. 
They  were  the  Wamponoags,  led  by  King  Philip,  aoeomnanied  by  the 
Narrhagansetts,  his  allies,  and  also  by  the  Nipmucks  ana  Nashaways, 
whom  ms  artful  eloquence  had  persuaded  to  join  with  him. 
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about  his  barn,  ventured  and  went  out,  but  was  quickly  shot 
down.  There  were  three  others  belonging  to  the  same  garri* 
son  who  were  killed ;  the  Indians  getting  up  upon  the  roof  of 
the  bam,  had  advantage  to  shoot  down  upon  tnem  over  their  for- 
tification. Thus  these  murderous  wretches  went  on  burning 
and  destroying  all  before  them."**^ 

At  length  they  came  and  beset  our  house,  and  quickly  it  was 
the  dolefulest  day  that  ever  mine  eyes  saw.  The  house  stood 
upon  the  ed^e  oi  a  hill ;  t  some  of  the  Indians  got  behind  the 
hill,  others  mto  the  barn,  and  others  behind  any  thing  that 
would  shelter  them ;  from  all  which  places  they  shot  against 
the  house,  so  that  the  bullets  seemed  to  fly  like  hail,  and  quick- 
ly they  wounded  one  man  among  us,  then  another,  and  then  a 
tldrd.  About  two  hours,  according  to  my  observation  in  that 
amazing  time,  they  had  been  about  the  house  before  they  pre- 
vailed to  fire  it,  which  they  did  with  flax  and  hemp  which 
they  brought  out  of  the  bam,  and  there  being  no  defence  about 
the  house,  only  two  flankers  at  two  opposite  comers,  and  one 
of  them  not  finished;  they  fired  it  once,  and  one  ventured  out 
|ind  quenched  it,  but  they  quickly  fired  it  again,  and  that  took. 
Now  is  the  dreadful  hour  come  that  I  have  often  heard  of  in 
lime  of  the  war,  as  it  was  the  case  of  others,  but  now  mine 
eyes  see  it.  Some  in  our  house  were  fighting  for  their  lives, 
others  wallowing  in  blood,  the  house  on  fire  over  our  heads, 
and  the  bloody  heathen  ready  to  knock  us  on  the  head  if  we 
stirred  out.  Now  might  wc  hear  mothers  and  children  crying 
out  for  themselves  and  one  another,  "  Lordf  what  shall  toeao!" 
Then  I  took  my  children,  and  one  of  my  sisters  [Mrs.  Drew] 
hers  to  go  forth  and  leave  the  house,  but  as  soon  as  we  came 
to  the  door  and  appeared,  the  Indians  shot  so  thick  that  the 
bullets  rattled  against  the  house  as  if  one  had  taken  a  handful 
of  stones  and  threw  them,  so  that  we  were  forced  to  give  back. 

*  Mr.  WUlard,  in  his  History  of  Lancaster,  says  he  cannot  ascertain 
that  attacks  were  made  in  more  than  two  places  previous  to  that  upon 
Mr.  Rowlandson's  house ;  the  first  of  which  was  Wheeler's  garrison,  at 
Wataquodoc  hill,  now  south-west  part  of  Bolton.  Here  they  lolled  Jonas 
Fairbanks  and  Joshua  his  son,  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  Ricnard  Wheeler. 
Wheeler  had  been  in  town  about  ftiteen  years.  The  second  was  Pres- 
cotfs  garrison,  near  Poignand  and  Plant's  cotton  Deu^tory.  Ephraim 
Sawyer  was  killed  here ;  and  Henry  Farrar  and  a  Mr.  Ball  and  ms  wife 
is  other  places. 

fMr.  Rowlandson's  house  was  on  the  brow  of  asmall  hill,  on  land  now 
owned  by  Nathaniel  Chandler,  Esq.,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  south-west  of 
the  meetmg-honse,  on  the  road  leading  firom  the  centre  of  the  town  to  the 
village  called  New-Bostoni  about  two  rods  from  the  road,  which  at  that 
time  ran  near  the  house. 
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We  had  six  stout  dogs  belonging  to  our  garrison,*  but  none  of 
them  would  stir,  though  at  another  time  if  an  Indian  had  come 
.to  the  door,  they  were  ready  to  fly  upon  him  and  tear  him 
down.  The  Lord  hereby  would  make  us  the  more  to  acknow- 
ledge his  hand,  and  to  see  that  our  help  is  always  in  him.  But 
out  we  must  go,  the  fire  increasing,  and  coming  along  behind  us 
roaring,  and  the  Indians  gaping  before  us  with  their  guns, 
spears,  and  hatchets  to  devour  us.  No  sooner  were  we  out  of 
the  house,  but  my  brother-in-law  t  (being  before  wounded- in 
defending  the  house,  in  or  near  the  throat)  fel^  down  dead, 
whereat  the  Indians  scornfully  shouted  and  hollowed,  and  were 
presently  upon  him,  stripping  off  his  clothes.  The  bullets  fly- 
ing thick,  one  went  through  my  side,  and  the  same,  as  would 
seem,  through  the  bowels  and  hand  of  my  poor  child  in  my 
arms.  One  of  my  elder  sister's  children,  named  William,  had 
then  his  leg  broke,  which  the  Indians  perceiving,  they  knocked 
him  on  the  head.  Thus  were  we  butchered  by  those  merciless 
heathens,  standing  amazed,  with  the  blood  running  down  to 
our  heels.  My  eldest  sister  t  being  yet  in  the  house,  and  see- 
ing those  woful  sights,  the  infidels  hailing  mothers  one  way 
and  children  another,  and  some  wallowing  in  their  blood ;  and 
her  eldest  son  tellinc;  her  that  her  son  William  was  dead,  and 
myself  was  wounded,  she  said,  "  Lordj  let  me  die  with  them :" 
which  was  no  sooner  said  but  she  was  struck  with  a  bullet, 
and  fell  down  dead  over  the  threshold.  I  hope  she  is  reaping 
the  fruit  of  her  good  labors,  being  faithful  to  the  service  of 
God  in  her  place.  In  her  younger  years  she  lay  under  much 
trouble  upon  spiritual  accounts,  till  it  pleased  God  to  make  that 
precious  scripture  take  hold  of  her  heart,  2  Cor.  12 :  9, — **  Ani 
he  said  unto  we,  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee"  More  than 
twenty  years  after,  I  have  heard  her  tell  how  sweet  and  com- 
fortable that  place  was  to  her.  But  to  return :  The  Indians 
laid  hold  of  us,  pulling  me  one  way  and  the  children  another, 
and  said,  "  Corjie,  go  along  with  us"  I  told  them  they  would 
kill  me ;  they  answered,  If  I  were  willing  to  gq  along  with 
them  they  vmtld  not  hurt  me. 

Oh!  the  doleful  sight  that  now  was  to  behold  at  this  house! 
Come,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,  what  desolations  he  has 
made  in  the  earth.     Of  thirty-seven  ^  persons  who  were  in  this 

*  Mr.  Rowlandson's  hoase  was  filled  with  soldiers  and  inhabitants,  to 
the  nomber  of  forty-two. 

f  Thomas  Rowlandson,  brother  to  the  clergyman. 
%  Mrs.  Kerley,  wife  of  Capt.  Henry  Kerley,  to  whom  she  was  married 
in  1654. 

^  We  have  stated  in  a  previous  note  that  there  were  forty-two  persons 
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one  house,  none  escaped  either  present  death,  or  a  bitter  cap- 
tivity, save  only  one,*  who  might  say  as  in  Job  1 :  15, — **And 
I  oniy  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  the  news.**  There  were  twelve 
killed,  some  shot,  some  stabbed  with  their  spears,  some  knock- 
ed down  with  their  hatchets.  When  we  are  in  prosperity.  Oh 
the  little  that  we  think  of  such  dreadful  sights,  to  see  our  dear 
friends  and  relations  lie  bleeding  out  their  hearts-blood  upon 
the  ground.  There  was  one  who  was  chopt  in  the  head  with 
a  hatchet,  and  stript  naked,  and  yet  was  crawling  up  and  down. 
It  was  a  solemn  sight  to  see  so  many  Christians  lying  in  their 
blood,  some  here  and  some  there,  like  a  company  of  sheep 
torn  by  wolves ;  all  of  them  stript  naked  by  a  company  of 
hell-hounds,  roaring,  singing,  rantmg,  and  insulting,  ^s  if  mey 
would  have  torn  our  very  hearts  out;  yet  the  Lord,  by  his 
almighty  power,  preserved  a  number  of  us  from  death,  for  there 
were  twenty-four  of  us  taken  alive  and  carried  captive. 

I  had  often  before  this  said,  that  if  the  Indians  should  come, 
I  should  choose  rather  to  be  killed  by  them  than  taken  alive,  but 
when  it  came  to  the  trial,  my  mind  changed ;.  their  glittering 
weapons  so  daunted  my  spirit,  that  I  chose  rather  to  go  along 
with  those  (as  I  may  say)  ravenous  bears,  than  that  moment 
to  end  my  days.  And  that  I  may  the  better  declare  what  hap- 
pened to  me  during  that  grievous  captivity,  I  shall  particularly 
speak  of  the  several  Removes  we  had  up  and  down  the  wil- 
derness. 

The  First  Remove. — Now  away  we  must  go  with  those 
barbarous  creatures,  with  our  bodies  wounded  and  bleedingr 
and  our  hearts  no  less  than  our  bodies.  About  a  mile  we  went 
that  night,  up  upon  a  hill,t  within  sight  of  the  town,  where 
we  intended  to  lodge.  There  was  hard  by  a  vacant  house,  de 
serted  by  the  English  before,  for  fear  of  the  Indians  ;  I  asked 
them  whether  I  might  not  lodge  in  the  house  that  night ;  to 
which  they  answered,  "What,  will  you  love  Englishmen  still  ?" 
This  was  the  dolefulest  night  that  ever  my  eyes  saw.  Oh  the 
roaring,  and  singing,  and  dancing,  and  yelling  of  those  black 
creatures  in  the  night,  which  made  the  place  a  lively  resem- 

in  the  hoase,  in  which  number  are  inchided  five  soldiers  not  reckoned  by 
Mrs.  Rowlandson. 
*  Ephraim  Roper,  whose  wife  was  kilfed  in  attempting  to  escape. 

t  George  Hittj  which  hasl9een  so  called  for  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  It  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  an  Indian  whom  Uie 
English  called  George,  and  who  had  a  wigwam  upon  it.  The  name  in- 
eludes  the  whole  range  of  the  fertile  and  delightihl  ridge  on  the  west  side 
of  the  town,  nearly  two  miles  in  extent.  From  the  southern  part,  which 
is  almost  a  distinct  hill,  is  a  Une  view  of  the  town  and  sonoonding  coon- 
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blance  of  hell.  And  miserable  was  the  waste  that  was  there 
made  of  horses,  catde,  sheep,  swine,  calves,  lambs,  roasting 
pigs,  and  fowls,  (which  they  had  plundered  in  the  town,)  some 
roasting,  some  lying  and  burning,  and  some  boiling,  to  feed  our 
merciless  enemies ;  who  were  joyful  enough,  though  we  were 
disconsolate.  To  add  to  the  dolefulness  of  the  former  day, 
and  the  dismalness  of  the  present  night,  my  thoughts  ran  upon 
my  losses  and  sad,  bereaved  condition.  All  was  gone,  my  hus- 
band gone,^  (at  least  separated  from  me,  he  being  in  the  Bay ; 
and  to  add  to  my  grief,  the  Indians  told  me  they  would  kill 
him  as  he  came  homeward,)  my  children  gone,  my  relations 
and  firiends  gone,t  our  house  and  home,  and  all  our  comforts 
within  door  and  without,  all  was  gone,  (except  my  life,)  and  I 
knew  not  but  the  next  moment  that  might  go  too. 

There  remained  nothing  to  me  but  one  poor,  wounded  babe^ 
and  it  seemed  at  present  worse  than  death,  that  it  was  in  such 
a  pitiful  condition,  bespeaking  compassion,  and  I  had  no  re- 
freshing for  it,  nor  suitable  things  to  revive  it.  Little  do  many 
think  what  is  the  savageness  and  brutishness  of  this  barbarous 
enemy,  those  even  that  seem  to  profess  more  than  others 
among  them,  when  the  English  have  fallen  into  their  hands. 

Those  seven  that  were  killed  at  Lancaster  the  summer  be- 
fore upon  a  Sabbath  day,  and  the  one  that  was  afterward  killed 
upon  a  week-day,  were  slain  and  mangled  in  a  barbarous  man- 
ner, by  One-eyed  John  and  Marlborough's  praying  Indians, 
which  Capt.  Mosely  brought  to  Boston,  as  the  Indians  told 
me. 

The  Second  Remove. — But  now  (the  next  morning)  I  must 
turn  my  back  upon  the  town,  and'  travel  with  them  into  the 
vast  and  desolate  wilderness,  I  know  not  whither.  It  is  not 
my  tongue  or  pen  can  express  the  sorrows  of  my  heart,  and 
bitterness  of  my  spirit,  that  I  had  at  this  departure ;  but  God 
was  with  me  in  a  wonderful  manner,  carrying  me  along  and 
bearing  up  my  spirit,  that  it  did  not  quite  fail.  One  of  the 
Indians  carried  my  poor  wounded  babe  upon  a  horse  :  it  went 
moaning  all  along, "  I  shad  die,  I  shall  die,**  I  went  on  foot  after 
it  with  sorrow  that  cannot  be  expressed.  At  length  I  took  it  off 
the  horse,  and  carried  it  in  my  arms,  till  my  strength  failed  and 
I  fell  down  with  it.  Then  they  set  me  upon  a  horse  with  my 
wounded  child  in  my  lap,  and  there  being  no  furniture  on  the 
horse's  back,  as  -we  were  going  down  a  steep  hill,  we  both  fell 

•  BIr.  Rowlandson,  with  Capt.  Eerley  and  Mr.  Drew,  were  at  this  time 
m  Boston,  soliciting  the  governor  and  council  for  more  aoldiersi  for  the 
protection  of  the  place. 

tNo  less  than  seventeen  of  Mr.Sowlandson's  fiunily  werepattodeBtti 
or  taken  priioners. 
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OTer  the  hone's  head,  at  which  ihey  like  iohainan  creatures 
laughed,  and  rejoiced  to  see  it,  though  I  thought  we  should 
there  hare  ended  our  days,  oTercome  with  so  many  difficulties. 
But  the  Lord  renewed  my  strength  still,  and  carried  me  alonr, 
that  I  might  see  more  of  his  power,  yea,  so  much  that  I  couM 
neyer  have  thought  of,  had  I  not  experienced  it 

After  this  it  quickly  benm  to  snow,  and  when  night  came 
on  they  stopt  And  now  down  I  must  sit  in  the  snow,  by  a  Ut- 
cle  fire,  and  a  few  boughs  behind  me,  with  my  sick  child  in  my 
lap,  and  calling  much  for  water,  being  now,  through  the  wound, 
fallen  into  a  violent  fever ;  my  own  wound  also  growing  so 
BXiS,  that  I  could  scarce  sit  down  or  rise  up,  ypt  so  it  must  be, 
chat  I  must  sit  ail  this  cold,  winter  night  upon  the  cold  snowy 
ffroond,  with  my  sick  child  in  my  arms,  looking  that  every 
hour  would  be  ^e  last  of  its  life,  and  having  no  Christian 
friend  near  me,  either  to  comfort  or  help  me.  Oh,  I  may  see 
the  wonderful  power  of  God,  that  my  spirit  did  not  utterly 
sink  under  my  affliction ;  still  the  Lord  upheld  me  with  his 
gracious  and  merciful  spirit,  and  we  were  both  alive  to  see  the 
ught  of  the  next  morning.* 

Taa  Thikd  Rbmovb. — The  morning  being  come,  they  pre- 
pared to  go  on  their  way ;  one  of  the  Indians  got  upon  a  norse, 
and  they  sat  me  up  behind  him,  with  my  poor  sick  babe  in  my 
lap.  A  very  wearisome  and  tedious  day  I  had  of  it ;  what 
with  my  own  wound,  and  my  child  being  so  exceeding  sick, 
and  in  a  lamentaUe  condition  with  her  wound,  it  may  easily 
be  judged  what  a  poor,  feeble  condition  we  were  in,  there 
being  not  the  least  crumb  of  refreshing  that  came  within  either 
of  our  mouths  from  Wednesday  nig^t  to  Saturday  night,  except 
only  a  little  cold  water.  This  day  in  the  afternoon,  about  an 
hour  by  sun,  we  came  to  the  place  where  they  intended,  viz. 
an  Indian  town  called  Wenimesset,  [New  Braintree]  north- 
ward of  Quabaug,  [Brookfield.]  When  we  were  come,  Oh 
the  number  of  Pagans,  now  merciless  enemies,  that  there  came 
about  me,  that  I  may  say  as  David,  Psal.  27 :  13,  *'  I  had  faint* 
ed  unless  I  had  believed"  Sec,  The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath. 
I  then  remembered  how  careless  I  had  been  of  God's  holy 
time ;  how  many  Sabbaths  I  had  lost  and  misspent,  and  how 
evilly  I  had  walked  in  Qod's  sight ;  which  lay  so  close  upon 
my  spirit,  that  it  was  easy  for  me  to  see  how  righteous  it  was 
with  God  to  cut  off  the  thread  of  my  life,  and  cast  me  out  of 
his  presence  for  ever.  Tet  the  Lord  still  showed  mercy  to  me, 
and  helped  me ;  and  as  he  wounded  me  with  one  hand,  so  he 
healed  me  with  the  other.  This  day  there  came  to  me  one 
Robert  Pepper,  a  man  belonging  to  Roxbury,  who  was  taken 
at  Capt  Beers'  fiffht,  and  had  been  now  a  considerable  time 
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with  the  Indians,  and  up  with  them  almost  as  far  as  Albany, 
to  see  King  Philip,  as  he  told  me,  and  was  now  very  lately 
come  into  (hese  parts.  Hearing,  I  say,  that  I  was  in  this  In- 
dian town,  he  obtained  leave  to  come  and  see  me.  He  told  me 
he  himself  was  wounded  in  the  leg  at  Capt.  Beers'  fight,  and 
was  not  able  some  time^o  go,  but  as  they  carried  bim,  and  that 
he  took  oak  leaves  and  laid  to  his  wound,  and  by  the  blessing 
of  God  he  was  able  to  travel  again.  Then  took  I  oak  leaves 
and  laid  to  my  side,  and  with  the  blessing  of  God  it  cured  me 
also ;  yet  bemre  the  cure  was  wrought,  I  may  say  as  it  is  in 
Psal.  58:  6,  6,  "My  wounds  stink  and  are  corrupt,  I  am 
troubled  ;  I  an^  bowed  down  greatly ;  I  go  mourning  all  the 
day  long.*^  I  sat  much  alone  with  my  poor  wounded  child  in 
my  lap,  which  moaned  night  and  day,  having  nothing  to  revive 
the  body  or  cheer  the  spirits  of  her ;  but  instead  of  that,  one 
Indian  would  come  and  tell  me  one  hour,  "  Your  master  will 
knock  your  child  on  the  head,*'  and  then  a  second,  and  then  a 
third,  "  Your  master  will  quickly  knock  your  child  on  the 
head.»» 

This  was  the  comfort  I  had  from  them ;  miserable  comfort- 
ers were  they  all.  Thus  nine  days  I  sat  upon  my  knees,  with 
my  babe  in  my  lap,  till  my  flesh  was  raw  again.  My  child 
being  even  ready  to  depart  this  sorrowful  world,  they  bid  me 
carry  it  out  to  another  wigwam,  I  suppose  because  they  would 
not  be  troubled  with  such  spectacles ;  whither  I  went  with  a 
very  heavy  heart,  and  down  I  sat  with  the  picture  of  death  in 
my  lap.  About  two  hours  in  the  night,  my  sweet  babe  like  a 
lamb  departed  this  life,  on  Feb.  18,  1676,  it  being  about  six 
years  and  five  months  old.*  It  was  nine  days  from  the  first 
wounding  in  this  miserable  condition,  without  any  refreshing 
of  one  nature  or  another  except  a  little  cold  water.  I  cannot 
but  take  notice  how  at  another  time  I  could  not  bear  to  be  in  a 
room  where  a  dead  person  was,  but  now  the  case  is  changed ; 
1  must  and  could  lie  down  with  my  dead  babe  all  the  night 
after.  I  have  thought  since  of  the  wonderful  goodness  of  God 
to  me  in  preserving  me  so  in  the  use  of  my  reason  and  senses, 
in  that  distressed  time,  that  I  did  not  use  wicked  and  violent 
means  to  end  my  own  miserable  life.  In  the  morning  when 
they  understood  that  my  child  was  dead,  they  sent  roe  home 
to  my  master's  wigwam.  By  my  master  in  this  writing  must 
be  understood  Quannopin,  who  was  a  sagamore,  and  married 
King  Philip's  wife's  sister ;  not  that  he  first  took  me,  but  I  was 
sold  to  him  by  a  Narraganset  Indian,  who  took  me  when  I  first 
came  out  of  the  garrison.     I  went  to  take  up  my  dead  child 

*Thi8  child's  name  was  Sarah;  bom  Sept.  15, 1660. 
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in  my  arms  to  carry  it  with  me,  but  they  bid  me  let  it  alone. 
There  was  no  resisting,  but  go  I  must,  aitd  leave  it.  When  I 
had  been  awhile  at  my'tnaster's  wigwam,  I  took  the  first  op- 
portunity I  could  get  to  go  look  after  my  dead  child.  When 
I  came  1  asked  them  what  they  had  done  with  it.  They  told 
me  it  was  on  the  hill.*'  Then  they  went  and  showed  me 
where  it  was,  where  I  saw  the  ground  was  newly  digged,  and 
where  they  told  me  they  had  buried  it.  There  I  left  that  child 
in  the  wilderness,  and  must  commit  it  and  myself  also  in  this 
wilderness  condition  to  Him  who  is  above  all.  Ood  having 
taken  away  this  dear  child,  I  went  to  see  my  daughter  Mary, 
who  was  at  the  same  Indian  town,  at  a  wigwam  not  very  far 
oflT,  though  we  had  little  liberty  or  opportunity  to  see  one 
another ;  she  was  about  tien  years  old,  and  taken  from  the  door 
at  first  by  a  praying  Indian,  and  afterwards  sold  for  a  gun. 
When  I  came  in  sight  she  would  fall  a  weeping,  at  which 
they  were. provoked,  and"would  not  let  me  come  near  her,  but 
bid  me  be  gone ;  which  was  a  heart-cutting  word  to  me.  I 
had  one  child  dead,  another  in  the  wilderness,  I  knew  not 
where,  the  third  they  w<;mld  not  let  me  come  near  to ;  "  Me 
(as  he  said)  Juive  ye  bereaved  of  my  children ;  Joseph  is  not, 
and  Simeon  is  not,  and  he  wHl  take  Benjamin  also ;  all  these 
things  are  against  me,**  I  could  not  sit  still  in  this  condition, 
but  kept  walking  from  bne  place  to  another;  and  as  I  was 
going  along,  my  heart  was  even  overwhelmed  with  the  thoughts 
of  my  condition,  and  that  I  should  have  children,  and  a  nation 
that  I  knew  not  ruled  over  them.-  Whereupon  I  earnestly 
Untreated  the  Lord  ttiat  he  would  consider  my  low  estate,  and 
show  me  a  token  for  good,  and  if  it  were  his  blessed  wiQ,  some 
sign  and  hope  of  some  relief.  And  indeed  quickly  the  Lord 
answered  in  some  measuVe  my  poor  prayer ;  for  as  I  was  going 
up  and  down  mourning 'and  lamenting  my  condition,  my  son 
[Joseph]  came  to  me  and' asked  me  how  I  did.  I  had  not  seen 
him  before  since  the  destruction  of  the  town ;  and  I  knew  not 
where  he  was,  till  I  wis  informed  by  himself  that  he  was 
among  a  smaller  parcel  (k  Indians,  whose  place  was  about  six 
miles  off  With  tears  fti  his  eyes  he  asked  me  whether  his 
sister  Sarah  was  dead,  arfd  told  me  he  had  seen  his  sister  Mary, 
and  prayed  me  that  I  would  not  be  troubled  in  reference  to 
himself.  The  occasion  of  his  coming  to  see  me  at  this  time 
was  this :  there  was,  as  I  said,  about  six  miles  from  us,  a  small 
plantation  of  Indians,  wHere  it  seems  he  had  been  during  his 
captivity ;  and  at  this  t?me  there  were  some  forces  of  the  In- 

*  This  hill,  in  the  town  of  New  Braintree,  is  now  known  as  the  burial 
I^ac*  of  Mrs.  Bowlandsoa't  MiL  ' 
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dians  gathered  out  of  our  company,  and  some  also  from  themy 
amongst  whom  was  <ny  son's  master,  to  go  to  assault  and  bum 
Medfield.  In  this  time  of  his  master's  absence  his  dame 
brought  him  to  see  me.  I  took  this  to  be  some  gracious  answer 
to  my  earnest  and  unfeigned  desire.  The  next  day  the  Indians 
returned  from  Medfield  ;'^  all  the  company,  for  those  that 
belonged  to  the  other  smaller  coropimy  came  through  the  towH 
thajt  we  now  were  at ;  but  before  they  came  to  us,  Oh  the  out- 
rageous roaring  and  whooping  that  there  was!  they  began 
their  din  about  a  mile  before  they  came  to  us.  By  their  noise 
and  whooping  they  signified  how  many  they  had  destroyed ; 
which  was  at  that  time  twenty-three.  Those  that  were  with 
us  at  home  were  gathered  together  as  soon  as  they  heard  the 
whooping,  and  every  time  that  the  other  went  over  their  num- 
ber, tnese  at  home  gave  a  shout,  that  the  very  earth  rang  again. 
And  thus  they  continued  till  those  that  mid  been  upon  the 
expedition  were  come  up  to  the  sagamore's  wigwam ;  and  then 
Oh  the  hideous  insulting  and  triumphing  that  there  was  over 
some  Englishmen's  scalps  that  they  had  taken,  as  their  man- 
ner is,  and  brought  with  them.  I  cannot  byt  take  notice  of  the 
wonderful  mercy  of  Ood  to  me  in  those  afflictions,  in  sending 
me  a  Bible.  One  of  the  Indians  that  came  from  Medfield  fight, 
and  had  brought  some  plunder,  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  have  a  Bible  ;  he  had  got  one  in  his  basket.  I  was  glad 
of  it,  and  asked  him  if  he  uought  the  Indians  would  let  me 
read.  He  answered  yes.  So  I  took  the  Bible,  and  in  that 
melancholy  time  it  came  into  my  mind  to  read  first  the  twenty- 
eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which  I  did,  and  when  I  had 
read  it  my  dark  heart  wrought  on  this  manner :  that  there  was 
no  mercy  for  me,  that  the  Uessings  were  gone,  and  the  curses 
came  in  their  room,  and  that  I  had  lost  my  opportunity.  But 
the  Lord  helped  me  still  to  go  on  reading,  till  I  came  to  chap. 
30,  the  seven  first  verses;  where  I  found  there  was  mercy 
promised  again,  if  we  would  return  to  him  by  repentance ;  and 
though  we  were  scattered  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the 
other,  yet  the  Lord  would  gather  us  together,  and  turn  all  those 
curses  upon  our  enemies.  I  do  not  desire  to  live  to  forget  this 
scripture,  and  what  comfort  it  was  to  me. 

Now  the  Indians  began  to  talk  of  removing  from  this  place, 
some  one  way  and  some  another.  There  were  now  besides 
myself  nine  English  captives  in  this  place,  all  of  them  children 
except  one  woman.  I  got  an  opportunity  to  go  and  take  my 
leave  of  them,  they  being  to  go  one  way  and  I  another.  1 
asked  them  whether  they  were  earnest  with  Grod  for  delivei- 

•  Medfield  was  attadnd  Fab.  21,  (O.  S.) 
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anee.  They  told  me  they  did  as  thej  were  able,  and  it  was 
some  comfort  to  me  that  ^e  Lord  stirred  up  children  to  look  tt 
him.  The  woman,  viz.  goodwife  Joslin,"^  told  me  she  should 
never  see  me  again,  and  that  she  could  find  in  her  heart  to  run 
away  by  any  means,  for  we  were  near  thirty  miles  from  any 
English  town,t  and  she  very  big  with  child,  having  but  one  week 
to  reckon,  and  another  child  in  her  arms  two  years  old  ;  and 
bad  rivers  there  were  to  go  over,  and  we  were  feeble  with  our 
poor  and  coarse  entertainment.  I  had  my  Bible  with  me.  I 
pulled  it  out,  and  asked  her  whether  she  would  read.  We 
opened  the  Bible,  and  lighted  on  Psalm  27,  in  which  Psalm 
we  especially  took  notice  of  that  verse,  '*  Wait  on  the  Lmrd,  he 
of  gw>d  courage^  and  he  shaU  strengthen  thine  heart ;  wait  I 
say  on  the  Lord.** 

The  Fourth  Remove. — And  now  must  I  part  with  the  little 
company  I  had.  Here  I  parted  with  my  daughter  Mary,t 
whom  I  never  saw  again  till  I  saw  her  in  Dorchester,  returned 
from  captivity,  and  from  four  little  cousins  and  neighbors,  some 
of  which  I  never  saw  afterward ;  the  Lord  only  knows  the  end 
of  them.  Among  them  also  was  that  poor  woman  before  men- 
tioned, who  came  to  a  sad  end,  as  some  of  the  company  told 
me  in  my  travel.  She  having  much  grief  upon  her  spirits 
about  her  miserable  condition,  being  so  near  her  time,  she 
would  be  often  asking  the  Indians  to  let  her  go  home.  They 
not  being  willing  to  that,  and  yet  vexed  with  her  importunity, 
gathered  a  great  company  together  about  her,  and  stript  her 
naked  and  set  her  in  the  midst  of  them ;  and  when  they  had 
sung  and  danced  about  her  in  their  hellish  manner  as  long  as 
they  pleased,  they  knocked  her  on  the  head,  and  the  child  in 
her  arms  with  her.  When  they  had  done  that,  they  made  a 
fire  and  put  them  both  into  it,  and  told  the  other  children  that 
were  with  them,  that  if  they  attempted  to  go  home  they  would 
serve  them  in  like  manner.  The  children  said  she  did  not 
shed  one  tear,  but  prayed  all  the  while.  But  to  turn  to  my 
own  journey.  We  travelled  about  a  half  a  day  or  a  little  more, 
and  came  to  a  desolate  place  in  the  wilderness,  where  there 
were  no  wigwams  or  inhabitants  before.  We  came  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  to  this  place,  cold,  wet,  and  snowy,  and 
hungry,  and  weary,  and  no  refreshing  for  man,  but  the  cold 
ground  to  sit  on,  and  our  poor  Indian  cheer.  > 

*  Abraham  Iodines  wife. 

t  This  was  trae  at  that  time,  as  Brookfield,  (Qaaboag,)  within  a  fisw 
miles  of  Wenimesset,  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  August,  1675. 
The  nearest  towns  were  those  on  donnecticat  river. 

(Bom  August  12, 1665. 
3* 
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Heart-aching  thoughts  here  I  had  about  my  poor  children, 
who  were  scattered  up  and  down  among  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest.  My  head  was  light  and  dizzy,  either  through  hunger 
or  bad  lodging,  or  trouble,  or  all  together,  my  knees  feeble,  my 
body  raw  by  sitting  double  night  and  day,  that  I  cannot  ex- 

fress  to  man  the  affliction  that  lay  upon  my  spirit,  but  the 
lOrd  helped  me  at  that  time  to  express  it  to  himself.  I  open- 
ed my  Bible  to  read,  and  the  Lord  brought  that  precious  scrip- 
ture to  me,  Jer.  31 :  16, — "  Thtis  saith  the  Lord,  refrain  thy 
voice  from  weeping,  and  thine  eyes  from  tears,  for  thy  work 
shall  be  rewarded,  and  they  shalZ  come  again  from  the  land  of 
the  CTiemy"  This  was  a  sweet  cordial  to  me  when  I  was  ready 
to  faint.  Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  sat  down  and  wept 
sweetly  over  this  scripture.  At  this  place  we  continued  about 
four  days. 

Thb  Fifth  Remove. — The  oacasion,  as  I  thought,  of  their 
removing  at  this  time,  was  the  English  army's  being  near  and 
following  them ;  for  they  went  as  if  they  had  gone  for  their 
lives  for  some  considerable  way ;  and  then  they  made  a  stop, 
and  chose  out  some  of  their  stoutest  men,  and  sent  them  back 
to  hold  the  English  army  in  play  whilst  the  rest  escaped ;  and 
then,  like  Jehu,  they  marched  on  furiously,  with  their  old  and 
young :  some  carried  their  old,  decrepit  mothers,  some  carried 
one,  and  some  another.  Four  of  them  carried  a  great  Indian 
upon  a  bier ;  but  going  through  a  thick  wood  ^vith  him,  they 
were  hindered,  and  could  make  no  haste ;  whereupon  they  took 
him  upon  their  backs,  and  carried  him  one  at  a  time,  till  we 
came  to  Bacquag*  river.  Upon  Friday,  a  little  after  noon,  we 
came  to  this  river.  When  all  the  company  was  come  up  and 
were  gathered  together,  I  thought  to  count  the  number  of  them, 
but  they  were  so  many,  and  being  somewhat  in  motion,  it  was 
beyond  my  skill.  In  this  travel,  because  of  my  wound,  I  was 
somewhat  favored  in  my  load.  I  carried  only  my  knitting- 
work,  and  two  quarts  of  parched  meal.  Being  very  faint,  I 
asked  my  mistress  to  give  me  one  spoonful  of  the  meal,  but 
she  would  not  give  me  a  taste.  They  quickly  fell  to  cutting 
dry  trees,  to  make  rafts  to  carry  them  over  the  river,  and  soon 
my  turn  came  to  go  over.  By  the  advantage  ^f  some  brush 
which  they  had  laid  upon  the  raft  to  sit  on,  I  did  not  wet  my 
foot,  while  many  of  themselves  at  the  other  end  were  mid-leg 
deep,  which  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  as  a  favor  of  God  to 
my  weakened  body,  it  being  a  very  cold  time.  1  was  not  be- 
fore acquainted  with  such  kind  of  doings  or  dangers.    "  When 
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thou  passeth  through  the  waters  I  wiU  he  with  thfie^  and  through 
the  rivers  they  shaU  rtot  overflow  thee,'* — Isa.  43 :  2.  A  certain 
number  of  us  got  over  the  river  that  night,  bbt  it  wa«  Ihe  ni^ht 
after  the  Sabbath  before  all  the  company  was  got  over.  On 
the  Saturday  they  boiled  an  old  horse^s  leg  which  they  had 
got,  and  so  we  drant  of  the  broth,  as  soon  as  they  thought  it 
wa^  ready,  and  when  it  was  almost  all  gone  they  filled  it  up 
again.  -    * 

The  first  week  of  my  being  among  them,  I  hardly  eat  any 
thing;  the  second  week  I  found  my  stomach  grow  vqry  faint 
for  want  of  'something,  and  yet  it  was  very  hard  to  get  down* 
their  filthy  trash ;  but  the  third  week,  though  I  could  thln](  how 
formerly  my  stomach  would  turn  against  this  or  that,  and  T 
could  starve  and  die  before  I  could  eat  such  things,  yet  they 
were  pleasant  and  savory  to  my  taste.  I  was  at  this  time  knit-' 
ting  a  pair  of  white  cotton  stockings  for  my  mistress,  and  I  had 
not  yet  wrought  upon  the  Sabbath  day.  When  the  Sabbiath 
came,  they  bid  me  go  'to  work.  I  told  them  it  was  Sabbath 
day,  and  desired  them  to  let  me  rest,  and  teld  them  I  woujd  do 
as  much  more  work  to-morrow  ;  to  which  they  answered  me 
they  would  break  my  face.  And  here  I  cannot  but  take  notice 
of  the  strange  providence  of  God  in  preserving  the  heathen. 
They  were  many  hundreds,  old  and  young,  some  sick,  and 
some  lame;  many  had  papooses  at  their  backs;  the  greatest 
number  at  this  time  with  us  were  squaws ;  and  yet  they  tra- 
velled with  all  they  had,  bag  and  baggage,  and  they  got  over 
this  river  aforesaid ;  and  on  Monday  they  sat  their  wigwams 
on  fire,  and  away  they  went.  On  that  very  day  came  the 
English  army  after  them  to  this  river,  and  saw  the  smoke  of 
their  wigwams,  and  yet  this  river  put  a  stop  to  them.  God  did 
not  give  them  courage  or  activity  to  go  over  after  us.  We 
were  not  ready  for  so  great  a  mercy  as  victory  and  deliverance ; 
if  we  had  been,  God  would  have  found  out  a  way  for  the 
English  to  have  passed  this  river,  as  well  as  for  the  Indians, 
with  their  squaws  and  children,  and  all  their  luggage.  "  O 
that  my  people  had  hearkerud  unto  me^  and  Israel  had  walked' 
in  my  toays ;  I  should  soon  hate  subdued  their  eTiemies,  and 
turned  my  hand  against  their  adversaries, *\ — Psal.  81 :  13,  14. 

The  Sixth  Remove. — On  Monday,  as  I  said,  they  set  their 
wigwams  on  fire,  and  went  away.  It  was  a  cold  morning,  and 
before  us  there  was  a  great  brook  with  ice  on  it.  Some  waded 
through  it  up  to  the  knees  and  higher,  but  others  went  till  they 
came  to  a  beaver  dam,  and  I  amongst  them,  where,  through 
the  good  providence  of  God,  I  did  not  wet  my  foot.  I  went 
along  that  day  mourning  and  lamenting,  leaving  farther  my 
own  country,  and  travelling  farther  into  the  vast  and  howling 
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wildeniess,  and  I  nnders^tood  something  of  Lot's  wife's  temp- 
tation when  she  looked  back.  We  came  tibat  day  to  a  great 
swamp,  by  the  side  of  which  we  took  up  our  lodging  that 
night.  When  we  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  that  looked  to- 
ward the  swamp,  I  thought  we  had  been  come  to  a  great  Indian 
town,  though  there  were  none  but  our  own  company;  the  In- 
dians were  as  thick  as  the  trees ;  it  seemed  as  if  there  had 
been  a  thousand  hatchets  going  at  once.  If  one  looked  before 
one  there  was  nothing  but  Indians,  and  behind  one  nothing  but 
Indians ;  and  so  on  either  hand ;  and  I  myself  in  the  midst, 
and  no  Christian  soul  near  me,  and  yet  how  hath  the  Lord 
preseijred  me  in  safety !  Oh  the  experience  that  I  have  had 
of  the  goodness  of  God  to  me  and  mine ! 

Thk  Sbyenth  Remove. — After  a  restless  and  hungry  night 
there,  we  had  a  wearisome  time  of  it  the  next  day.  The 
swamp  by  which  we  lay  was  as  it  were  a  deep  dungeon,  and 
an  exceeding  high  and  steep  hiU  before  it.  Before  I  got  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  I  thought  my  heart  and  legs  and  all  would  have 
broken  and  failed  me.  What  through  faintness  and  soreness  of 
body,  it  was  a  grievous  day  of  travel  to  me.  As  we  went  along,  I 
saw  a  place  where  English  cattle  had  been.  That  was  a  com- 
fort to  me,  such  as  it  was.  Quickly  after  that  we  came  to 
an  English  path,  which  so  took  me  that  I  thought  I  could  there 
have  freely  lain  down  and  died.  That  day,  a  little  after  noon, 
we  came  to  Squaheag,*  where  the  Indians  quickly  spread 
themselves  oyer  the  deserted  English  fields,  gleaning  what  they 
could  find.  Some  picked  up  ears  of  wheat  that  were  crickled 
down,  some  found  ears  of  Indian  com,  some  found  ground- 
nuts, and  others  sheaves  of  wheat  that  were  frozen  together  in 
the  shock,  and  went  to  threshing  of  them  out.  Myself  got  two 
ears  of  Indian  com,  and  whilst  I  did  but  turn  my  back,  one  of 
them  was  stole  from  me,  which  much  troubled  me.  There 
came  an  Indian  to  them  at  that  time,  with  a  basket  of  horse- 
liver.  I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  piece.  "  What,"  says  he, 
"  can  you  eat  horse-liver  ?  "  I  told  him  I  would  try,  if  he  would 
give  me  a  piece,  which  he  did ;  and  I  laid  it  on  the  coals  to 
roast;  but  before  it  was  half  ready,  they  got  half  of  it  awa^ 
from  me ;  so  that  I  was  forced  to  take  the  rest  and  eat  it  as  it 
was,  with  the  blood  about  my  mouth,  and  yet  a  savory  bit  it 
was  to  me ;  for  to  the  hungry  soul  every  bitter  thing  was  sweet. 
A  solemn  sight  methought  it  was,  to  see  whole  fields  of  wheat 
and  Indian  com  forsaken  and  spoiled*  and  the  remainder  of 
them  to  be  food  for  our  merciless  enemies.  That  night  we 
had  a  mess  of  wheat  for  our  supper. 

*  Or  Sqoaketg^  now  Northfidd. 
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The  Eighth  Remove. — On  the  morrow  morning  we  must 
go  over  Connecticut  river,  to  meet  with  King  Philip.  Two 
canoes  fall  they  had  carried  over ;  the  next  turn  myself  was 
to.  go ;  but  as  my  foot^was  upon  the  canoe  to  step  in,  there  was 
a  sudden  outcry  among  them,  and  I  must  step  back;  and 
instead  of  going  over  the  river,  I  must  ^o  four  or  five  miles  up 
the  river  farther  northward.  Some  of  the  Indians  ran  one  way, 
and  some  another.  The  cause  of  this  rout  was,  as  I  thought, 
their  espying  some  English  scouts,  who  were  (hereabouts.  In 
this  travel  up  the  river,  about  noon  the  company  made  a  stop, 
and  sat  down,  some  to  eat  and  others  to  rest  them.  As  I  sat 
amongst  them,  musing  on  things  past,  my  son  Joseph  unex- 
pectedly came  to  me.  We  asked  of  each  other's  welfare,  be- 
moaning our  doleful  condition,  and  the  change  that  had  come 
Upon  us.  We  had  husband  and  father,  and  children  and  sis- 
ters, and  friends  and  relations,  and  house  and  home,  and  many 
comforts  of  this  life ;  but  now  we  might  say  as  Job,  **  Naked 
came  I  out  of  rrpy  mother's  womb\  and  naked  shall  I  return. 
The  Lord  gave^  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blhsed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.*'  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  read.  He 
told  me  he  earnestly  desired  it.  I  gave  him  my  Bible,  and  he 
lighted  upon  that  comfortable  scripture,  Psalm  118:  17,  18, — 
"I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord. 
The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore,  yet  he  hath  not  given  me  over  to 
death.**  "  Look  here,  mother,"  says  he,  "  did  you  read  this  ?  " 
And  here  I  mav  take  occasion  to  mention  one  principal  ground 
of  my  setting  forth  these  lines,  even  as  the  Psalmist  sa}*,  to 
declare  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonderful  power  in 
carrying  us  alon^,  preserving  us  in  the  wilderness  while  under 
the  enemy's  hand,  and  returning  of  us  in  safety  again ;  and 
his  goodness  in  bringing  to  my  hand  so  many  comfortable  and 
suitable  scriptures  in  my  distress. 

Bat  to  return.  We  travelled  on  till  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing we  must  tto  over  the  river  to  Philip's  crew.  When  I  was 
in  the  canoe,  I  could  not  but  be  amazed  at  the  numerous  crew 
of  Pagans  that  were  on  the  bank  on  the  other  side.  When  I 
came  ashore,  they  gathered  all  about  me,  I  sitting  alone  in  the 
midst  I  observed  they  asked  one  another  questions,  and 
laughed,  and  rejoiced  over  their  gains  and  victories.  Then 
my  heart  began  to  fail,  and  I  fell  a  weeping;  which  was  the 
mat  time,  to  my  remembrance,  that  I  wept  before  them.  Al- 
though I  had  met  with  so  much  affliction,  and  my  heart  was 
many  times  ready  to  break,  yet  could  I  not  shed  one  tear  in 
their  sight,  but  rather  had  lieen  all  this  while  in  a  maze,  and 
like  one  astonished ;  but  now  I  may  say  as  Psal.  137 :  1, — 
**By  the  rivers  ofBabyUm^  there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept^ 
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token  ifie  remtmbertd  Zian"  There  one  of  them  asked  ma 
why  I  wept  I  could  hardly  tell  what  to  say ;  yet  I  answered, 
they  would  kill  me.  "  No,"  said  he,  "  none  will  hurt  you." 
Then  came  one  of  them,  and  gave  me  t^ro  spoonfuls  of  meal, 
to  comfort  me,  and  another  gave  me  half  a  pint  of  peas,  which 
was  worth  -more  than  many  bushels  at  another  time.  Then  I 
went  to  see  King  Philip;  ^  He  bade  me  come  in  uad  sit  down, 
and  asked  me  whether  I  ^ould  smoke  it — a  usual  compliment 
now-a-days  among  the  saints  and  sinners;  but  this  noway 
suited  me;  for  though  I  had  formerly  used  tobacco,  yet  I  had 
left  it  ever  since  1  was '  first  taken.  It  seems  to  be  a  bait  the 
devil  lays  to  make  men  lose  their  pr^ious  time.  I  remember 
with  shame  how  formerly,  when  I  .had  taken  two  or  three 
pipes,  I  was  presently  ready  for  another,  such  a  bewitching 
thing  it  is ;  but  I  thank  God,  he  has  now  given  me  power  over 
it.  Surely  there  are  many  who  may  be  letter  emjuoyed  ths^ 
to  sit  sucking  a  stinking  tobacco-pipe. 

Now  the  Indians  gathered  their  forces  to  go  against  North- 
ampton. #ver  night  one  went  about  yelling  and  hooting  to 
give  notice  of  the  design.  Whereupon  they  went  to  boiling 
of  ground-nuts  and  parching  corn,  as  many  as  had  it,  for  theif 
provision ;  and  in  the  morning  away  they  went.  During  my 
abode  in  this  place,  Philip  spake  to  me  to  make  a  shirt  for  his 
boy,  which  I  did ;  for  wluch  bfi  gave  me  a  shilling.  I  offered 
the  pioney  to  my  mistress,  but  she  bid  me  keep  it,  and  with  it 
I  bought  a  piece  of  hors^-flesh.  Afterward  he  asked  me  to 
mal^  a  cap  for  his  boy,  for  which  he  invited  me  to  dinner.  I 
went,  and  he  gave  me  a  pancake  about  as  big  as  two  fin- 
gers ;  it  was  made  of  parched  wheat,  beaten  and  fried  in 
bear's  grease,  but  I  thought  I  never  tasted  pleasanter  meat  in 
my  life.  There  was  a  squaw  who  spake  to  me  to  make  a  shirt 
for  her  Sannup  ;  for  which  she  gave  me  a  piece  of  beef.  An- 
other asked  me  to  knit  a  pair  of  stockings,  for  which  she  gave 
me  a  quart  of  peas.  I  boiled  my  peas  and  beef  together,  and 
invited  my  master  and  mistress  to  dinner ;  but  the  proud  gos- 
sip, because  I  served  them  both  in  one  dish,  would  eat  nothing, 
except  one  bit  that  he  gave  her  upon  the  point  of  his  knife. 
Hearing  that  my  son  was  come  to  this  place,  I  went  to  see  him, 
and  found  him  lying  fiat  on  the  ground.  I  asked  him  how  he 
could  sleep  so.  He  answered  me  that  he  was  not  asleep,  but 
at  prayer,  and  that  he  lay  so  that  they  might  not  observe  what 
he  was  doing.  I  pray  God  he  may  remember  these  things 
now  he  is  returned  in  safety.  At  this  place,  the  sun  now  get- 
ting higher,  what  with  the  beams  and  heat  of  the  sun  and 
smoke  of  the  wigwams,  I  thought  I  should  have  been  blinded. 
I  could  scarce  discern  one  wigwam  from  another.     There  was 
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one  Mary  Thurston,  of  Medfield,  who,  seeing  how  it  was  with 
me,  lent  me  a  hat  to  wear ;  but  as  soon  as  I  was  gone,  the 
squaw  that  owned  that  Marv  Thurston  came  running  after  me, 
and  got  it  away  a^in.  Here  was  a  squaw  who  gave  me  a 
spoonful  of  meal ;  I  put  it  in  my  pocket  to  keep  it  safe,  yet 
notwithstanding  someoody  stole  it,  but  put  five  Indian  corns  in 
the  room  of  it ;  which  corns  were  the  greatest  provision  I  had 
in  my  travel  for  one  day. 

The  Indians  returning  from  Northampton*  brought  with 
them  some  horses,  and  sheep,  and  other  things  which  thev  had 
taken.  I  desired  them  that  they  would  carry  me  to  Albany 
upon  one  of  those  horses,  and  sell  me  for  powder ;  for  so  they 
had  sometimes  discoursed.  I  was  utterly  helpless  of  getting 
home  on  foot,  the  way  that  I  came.  I  could  hardly  bear  to 
think  of  the  many  weary  steps  I  had  taken  to  this  place. 

The  Ninth  Remove. — But  instead  of  either  going  to  A1- 
bany  or  homeward,  we  must  go  five  miles  up  the  river,  and  then 
go  over  it.  Here  we  abode  a  while.  Here  lived  a  sorry  Indian, 
who  spake  to  me  to  make  him  a  shirt ;  when  I  had  done  it  he 
would  pay  me  nothing  for  it.  But  he  living  by  the  river-side, 
where  I  often  went  to  fetch  water,  I  would  often  be  putting  him 
in  mind,  and  calling  for  my  pay ;  at  last  he  told  me,  if  I  would 
make  another  shirt  for  a  papoose  not  yet  born,  he  would  give 
me  a  knife,  which  he  did  when  I  bad  done  it.  I  carried  the 
knife  in,  and  my  master  asked  me  to  give  it  him,  and  I  was  not 
a  little  glad  that  I  had  anything  that  they  would  accept  of  and 
be  pleased  with.  When  we  were  at  this  place,  my  master's 
maid  came  home:  she  had  been  gone  three  weeks  into  the 
Narragansett  country  to  fetch  corn,  where  they  had  stored  up 
some  in  the  ground.  She  brought  home  about  a  peck  and  a 
half  of  corn.  This  was  about  the  time  that  their  great  captain, 
NaonaiUo^S  was  killed  in  the  Narragansett  country. 

My  son  being  now  about  a  mile  from  me,  I  asked  liberty  to 
go  and  see  him.  They  bid  me  go,  and  away  I  went ;  but  quick- 
ly lost  myself,  travelling  over  hills  and  through  swamps,  and 
could  not  find  the  way  to  him.  And  I  cannot  but  admire  at  the 
wonderful  power  and  goodness  of  God  to  me,  in  that  though  1 
was  gone  from  home  and  met  with  all  sorts  of  Indians,  and  those 
I  ]iad  no  knowledge  of,  and  there  being  no  Christian  soul  near 
me,'yet  not  one  of  them  offered  the  least  imaginable  miscarriage 
to  me.  I  turned  homeward  again,  and  met  with  my  master,  and 
he  showed  me  the  way  to  my  son.  When  I  came  to  him,  I  found 
him  not  well ;  and  withal  he  had  a  boil  on  his  side  which  much 

*  Nonhamptoii  was  attacked  March  14,  1676. 
fNanantennoo.    He  was  taken  April  6th.  1676.    See  Book  of  the  I» 
Book  iii.  49,  50.— Ed. 
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troubled  him.  We  bemoaned  one  another  a  while,  as  the  LorJ 
helped  us,  and  then  I  returned  again.  When  I  was  returned. 
I  found  myself  as  unsatisfied  as  I  was  before.  I  went  up  and 
down  mouminfi^  and  lamenting,  and  my  spirit  was  ready  to  sink 
with  the  thoughts  of  my  poor  children.  My  son  was  ill,  and  1 
could  not  but  ihink  of  his  mournful  looks,  having  no  Christian 
friend  near  him,  to  do  any  office  of  love  to  him,  either  for  soul  or 
body.  And  my  poor  girl,  I  knew  not  where  she  was,  nor 
whether  she  was  sick  or  well,  alive  or  dead.  I  repaired  under 
these  thoughts  to  my  Bible,  (my  great  comforter  in  that  time,) 
and  that  scripture  came  to  my  hand, ''  Cast  thy  burden  upon 
the  Lvrd,  and  he  shall  sustain  thee.^—Pasl.  65 :  22. 

But  I  was  fain  to  go  look  after  something  to  satisfy  my 
hunger ;  and  going  among  the  wiffwams,  I  went  into  one,  and 
there  found  a  squaw  who  showed  herself  very  kind  to  me,  and 

fave  me  a  piece  of  bear.  I  put  it  into  my  pocket  and  came 
ome ;  but  could  not  find  an  opportunity  to  broil  it,  for  fear 
they  should  get  it  from  me.  And  there  it  ky  all  the  day  and 
night  in  my  stinking  pocket.  In  the  momins^,  I  went  again  to 
the  same  squaw,  who  had  a  kettle  of  ground-nuts  boiling.  I 
asked  her  to  let  me  boil  my  piece  of  bear  in  the  kettle,  which 
she  did,  and  gave  me  some  ground-nuts  to  eat  with  it ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  how  pleasant  it  was  to  me.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  bear  baked  hanasomely  amongst  the  English,  and  some 
liked  it,  but  the  thoughts  that  it  was  bear  made  me  tremble. 
But  now,  that  was  savory  to  me  that  one  would  think  was 
enough  to  turn  the  stomacn  of  a  brute  creature. 

One  bitter  cold  day,  I  could  find  no  room  to  sit  down  before 
the  fire.  I  went  out,  and  could  not  tell  what  to  do,  but  I  went 
into  another  wigwam,  where  they  were  also  sitting  round  the 
fire  ;  but  the  squaw  laid  a  skin  for  me,  and  bid  me  sit  down, 
and  gave  me  some  ground-nuts,  and  bid  me  come  again,  and 
told  me  they  would  buy  me  if  they  were  able.  And  yet  these 
were  strangers  to  me  that  I  never  knew  before. 

The  Tenth  Remove. — That  day  a  small  part  of  the  com- 
pany removed  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  intending  farther 
the  next  day.  When  they  came  to  the  place  they  intended  to 
lodge,  and  had  pitched  their  wigwams,  being  hungry,  I  went 
again  back  to  the  place  we  were  before  at,  to  get  something  to 
eat ;  being  encouraged  by  the  squaw's  kindness,  who  bid  me 
come  again.  When  I  was  there,  there  came  an  Indian  to  look 
after  me  ;  who,  when  he  had  found  me,  kicked  me  all  along. 
I  went  home  and  found  venison  roasting  that  night,  but  they 
would  not  give  me  one  bit  of  it.  Sometimes  I  met  with  favcnr, 
and  sometimes  with  nothing  but  frowns. 

The  Elbtsntu  Remove. — ^The  next  day  in  the  moming» 
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they  took  their  travel,  intending  a  day's  journey  up  the  river ; 
I  took  my  load  at  my  back,  and  quickly  we  came  to  wade  over 
a  river,  and  passed  over  tiresome  and  wearisome  hills.  One 
hill  was  so  steep,  that  I  was  fain  to  creep  up  upon  my  knees, 
and  to  hold  by  tne  twigs  and  bushes  to  keep  myself  from  falling 
backward.  My  head  also  was  so  light  that  I  usually  reeled  as 
I  went.  But  I  hope  all  those  wearisome  steps  tnat  I  have 
taken  are  but  a  forwarding  of  me  to  the  heavenly  rest.  "  / 
know,  O  Lord,  that  thy  judgments  are  right,  and  that  thou  in 
fnthfidneu  hath  afflicted  77t«."— Psalm  119 :  75. 

Thb  Tw£lfth  Ksbcove. — ^It  was  upon  a  Sabbath-day  mom- 
ing  that  they  prepared  for  their  travel.  This  morning  I  ariced 
my  master  whether  he  would  sell  me  to  my  husband ;  he  an- 
swered,  nuz  ;  which  did  much  rejoice  my  spirits.  My  mistress, 
before  we  went,  was  gone  to  the  burial  of  a  papoos,  and  return- 
ing, she  found  me  sitting  and  reading  in  my  Bible.  She 
snatched  it  hastily  out  of  my  hand  and  threw  it  out  of  doors. 
I  ran  out  and  caught  it  up,  and  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  never 
let  her  see  it  afterwards.  Then  they  packed  up  their  things 
to  be  gone,  and  gave  me  my  load ;  1  complained  it  was  too 
heavy,  whereujpon  she  gave  me  a  slap  on  the  face  and  bid  me 
be  gone.  I  lifted  up  my  heart  to  God,  hoping  that  redemption 
was  not  far  off;  ana  the  rather  because  their  insolence  grew 
worse  and  worse. 

But  thoughts  of  my  going  homeward,  for  so  we  bent  our 
course,  much  cheered  my  spirit,  and  made  my  burden  seem 
light,  and  almost  nothing  at  all.  But,  to  my  amazement  and 
great  perplexity,  the  scale  was  soon  turned ;  for  when  we  had 
got  a  little  way,  on  a  sudden  my  mistress  gave  out  she  would 
go  no  further,  but  turn  back  again,  and  said  I  must  go  back 
affain  with  her ;  and  she  called  her  sannup,  and  would  have  had 
him  go  back  also,  but  he  would  not,  but  said  he  would  go  on, 
and  come  to  us  again  in  three  days.  My  spirit  was  upon  this, 
I  confess,  very  impatient,  and  almost  outrageous.  I  thought  I 
could  as  well  have  died  as  went  back.  I  cannot  declare  the 
trouble  that  I  was  in  about  it ;  back  again  I  must  go.  As  soon 
as  I  had  an  opportunity,  I  took  my  Bible  to  read,  and  that  qui- 
eting scripture  came  to  my  hand.  Psalm  46 :  10, — ^^  Be  stiU^ 
and  know  that  I  am  Crod;"  which  stilleil  my  spirit  for  the 
present;  but  a  sore  time  of  trial  I  concluded  I  had  to  go  through; 
my  master  being  gone,  who  seemed  to  me  the  best  friend  I  had 
of  an  Indian,  both  in  cold  and  hunger,  and  quickly  so  it  proved. 
Down  I  sat,  with  my  heart  as  full  as  it  could  hold,  ana  yet  so 
hungry  that  I  could  not  sit  neither.  But  going  out  to  see  what 
I  could  find,  and  walking  among  the  trees,  I  found  six  acoma 
and  two  chesnuts,  which  were  some  refredmient  to  me.  To- 
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wards  night  I  gathered  me  some  sticks  for  my  own  comfort, 
that  I  might  not  lie  cold ;  hut  when  we  came  to  lie  down,  they 
bid  me  go  out  and  lie  somewhere  else,  for  they  had  company* 
they  said  come  in  more  than  their  own.  I  told  them  I  could 
not  tell  where  to  go ;  they  bid  me  go  look ;  I  told  them  if  I 
went  to  another  wigwam  they  would  be  angry  and  send  me 
home  again.  Then  one  of  the  company  drew  his  sword  and 
told  me  he  would  run  me  through  if  I  did  not  go  presently. 
Then  was  I  fain  to  stoop  to  this  rude  fellow,  and  go  out  in  the 
night  I  knew  not  whither.  Mine  eyes  hath  seen  that  fellow 
afterwards  walking  up  and  down  in  Boston,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  a  friendly  Indian,  and  several  others  of  the  like  cut.  I 
went  to  one  wigwam,  and.  they  told  me  they  had  no  room. 
Then  I  went  to  another,  and  they  said  the  same.  At  last,  an 
old  Indian  bid  me  come  to  him,  and  his  squaw  gaye  me  some 
rround-nuts ;  she  gave  me  also  something  to  lay  under  my 
head,  and  a  good  fire  we  had ;  through  the  good  providence 
of  God,  I  had  a  comfortable  lodging  that  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing, another  Indian  bid  me  come  at  night  and  he  would  give 
me  six  ground-nuts,  which  I  did.  We  were  at  this  place  and 
time  about  two  miles  from  Connecticut  river.  We  went  in  the 
morning,  to  gather  ground-nuts,  to  the  river,  and  went  back 
again  at  night.  I  went  with  a  great  load  at  my  back,  for  they 
when  they  went,  though  but  a  little  way,  would  carry  all  their 
trumpery  with  them.  I  told  them  the  skin  was  off  my  back, 
but  I  had  no  other  comforting  answer  from  them  than  this,  that 
it  would  be  no  matter  if  my  head  was  off  too. 

The  Thirteenth  Remove. — Instead  of  going  towards  the 
bay,  which  was  what  I  desired,  I  must  go  with  them  five  or 
six  miles  down  the  river,  into  a  mighty  thicket  of  brush ;  where 
we  abode  almost  a  fortnight.  Here  one  asked  me  to  make  a 
whirt  for  her  papoos,  for  which  she  gave  me  a  mess  of  broth, 
which  was  thickened  with  meal  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree ; 
and  to  make  it  better  she  had  put  into  it  about  a  handful  of 
peas,  and  a  few  roasted  ground-nuts.  I  had  not  seen  my  son 
a  pretty  while,  and  here  was  an  Indian  of  whom  I  made  enqui- 
ry after  him,  and  asked  him  when  he  saw  him.  He  answered 
me,  that  such  a  time  his  master  roasted  him,  and  that  himself 
did  eat  a  piece  of  him  as  big  as  his  two  fingers,  and  that  he 
was  very  good  meat.  But  the  Lord  upheld  my  spirit  under 
this  discouragement ;  and  I  considered  their  horrible  addicted- 
ness  to  lying,  and  that  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  makes  the 
least  conscience  of  speaking  the  truth. 

In  this  place,  one  cold  night,  as  I  lay  by  the  fire,  I  removed 
a  stick  which  kept  the  heat  from  me  ;  a  squaw  moved  it  down 
again,  at  which  I  looked  up,  and  she  threw  an  handful  of  ashea 
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in  my  eyes ;  I  thought  I  should  have  been  quite  bUnded  and 
nerer  have  seen  more ;  but,  lying  down,  the  water  ran  out  of 
my  eyes,  and  carried  the  dirt  with  it,  that  by  the  morning  I 
recovered  my  sight  again.  Yet  upon  this,  and  the  like  occa- 
sions, I  hope  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  with  Job,  "  Have  pity 
upon  me,  have  pity  upon  me,  Oye  my  friends,'for  the  hand  of 
the  LORD  has  touched  me,**  And  here,  I  cannot  but  remem- 
ber how  many  times,  sitting  in  their  wigwams,  and  musing  on 
things  past,  I  should  suddenly  leap  up  and  run  out,  as  if  I  had 
been  at  home,  forgetting  where  I  was,  and  what  my  condition 
was ;  but  when  I  was  without,  and  saw  nothing  but  wilderness 
and  woods,  and  a  company  of  barbarous  heathen,  my  mind 
quickly  returned  to  me,  which  made  me  think  of  that  spoken 
concerning  Samson,  who  said,  "  ItviU  go  out  and  shake  myself 
as  at  other  timeSi  but  he  wist  not  that  the  Lord  was  depart^ 
from  him** 

About  this  time  I  began  to  think  that  all  my  hopes  of  resto- 
ration would  come  to  nothing.  I  thought  of  the  English  army, 
and  hoped  for  their  coming,  and  being  retaken  by  them,  but 
that  failed.  I  hoped  to  be  carried  to  Albany,  as  the  Indians 
had  discoursed,  but  that  failed  also.  I  thought  of  being  sold 
to  my  husband,  as  my  master  spake ;  but  instead  of  that,  my 
master  himself  was  gone,  and  I  left  behind,  so  that  my  spirit 
was  now  quite  ready  to  sink.  I  asked  them  to  let  me  go  out 
and  pick  up  some  sticks,  that  I  mifi^ht  get  alone,  and  pour  out 
my  heart  unto  the  Lord.  Then  also  I  took  my  Bible  to  read* 
but  I  found  no  comfort  here  neither ;  yet,  I  can  say  in  all  my 
sorrows  and  afflictions,  God  did  not  leave  me  to  ha,ve  any  im- 
patient work  toward  himself,  as  if  his  ways  were  unrighteous ; 
but  I  knew  that  he  laid  upon  me  less  than  I  deserved.  After- 
ward, before  this  doleful  time  ended  with  me,  I  was  turning 
Uie  leaves  of  my  Bible,  and  the  Lord  brought  to  me  some 
scripture  which  did  a  little  revive  me ;  as  that,  Isa.  55 :  8, — 
^Fir  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  my  ways 
your  ways,  saith  the  Lord.**  And  also  that,  Psalm  37 :  5, — 
**Cofnmit  thy  ways  unto  the  Lord,  trust  also  in  him,  and  he 
shaU  bring  it  to  pass.** 

About  this  time,  they  came  yelping  from  Hadley,*  having 
there  killed  three  Englishmen,  and  brought  one  captive  with 
them,  viz.  Thomas  Reed.  They  all  gathered  about  the  poor 
man,  asking  him  many  questions.  I  desired  also  to  go  and 
tee  him ;  and  when  I  came,  he  was  crying  bitterly,  supposing 

*  la  the  begimung  of  April,  a  Dumber  of  the  inhabitaiits  of  BMtf, 
having  ventared  om  some  aistance  from  the  guard,  for  the  porpose  of  til 
lage,  werp  attacked  by  the  IodianS|  a&4  thfee  of  them  JojApL 
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they  would  quickly  kill  him.  Whereupon  I  asked  one  of  them 
whether  they  intended  to  kill  him;  he  answered  me  they 
would  not.  He  being  a  little  cheered  with  that,  I  asked  him 
about  the  welfare  of  my  husband ;  he  told  me  he  saw  him  such 
a  time  in  the  Bay,  and  he  was  well,  but  very  melancholy.  By 
which  I  certainly  understood,  though  I  suspected  it  before,  that 
whatsoerer  the  Indians  told  me  respecting  him  was  vanity  and 
lies.  Some  of  them  told  me  he  was  dead,  and  they  had  killed 
him ;  some  said  he  was  married  again,  and  that  the  ^oremor 
wished  hikn  to  marry,  and  told  him  that  he  should  haye  h\n 
dioice ;  and  that  all  persuaded  him  that  I  was  dead.  So  like 
were  these  barbarous  creatures  to  him  who  was  a  liar  from  the 
beginning. 

As  I  was  sitting  once  in  the  wigwam  here,  Philip's  maid 
came  wi^  the  child  in  her  arms,  and  asked  me  to  give  her  a 
piece  of  my  apron  to  make  a  flap  for  it.  I  told  her  I  would 
not ;  then  my  mistress  bid  me  give  it,  but  I  still  said  no ;  the 
maid  told  me  if  I  would  not  give  her  a  piece,  she  would  tear 
a  piece  off  it.  I  told  her  I  would  tear  her  coat  then  :  with 
that  my  mistress  rises  up,  and  takes  up  a  stick  big  enough  to 
haye  killed  me,  and  struck  at  me  with  it,  but  I  stept  out,  and 
she  struck  the  stick  into  the  mat  of  the  wigwam.  But  while 
she  was  pulling  it  out,  I  ran  to  the  maid,  and  gave  her  all  my 
apron ;  and  so  that  storm  went  oyer. 

Hearing  that  my  son  was  come  to  this  place,  I  went  to  see 
him,  and  told  him  his  father  was  well,  but  yery  melancholy. 
He  told  me  he  was  as  much  grieyed  for  his  father  as  for  him- 
self. I  wondered  at  his  speech,  for  I  thought  I  had  enough 
upon  my  spirit,  in  reference  to  myself,  to  make  me  mindless  of 
my  husband  and  every  one  else,  they  being  safe  among  their 
friends.  He  told  me  also,  that  a  while  before,  his  master,  to- 
gether with  other  Indians,  were  going  to  the  French  for  powder ; 
but  by  the  way  the  Mohawks  met  with  them,  and  killed  four  of 
their  company,  whiph  made  the  rest  turn  back  again ;  for  which 
I  desire  that  myself  and  he  may  ever  bless  Uie  Lord ;  for  it 
might  have  been  worse  with  him  had  he  been  sold  to  the 
French,  than  it  proved  to  be  in  his  remaining  with  the  Indians. 

I  went  to  see  an  English  youth  in  this  place,  one  John  Gil- 
bert, of  Springfield.  I  found  him  lajring  without  doors  upon 
the  ground.  I  asked  him  how  he  did ;  he  told  me  he  was  very 
tick  of  a  flux  with  eating  so  much  blood.  They  had  turned 
him  out  of  the  wigwam,  and  with  him  an  Indian  papoos, 
ahnost  dead,  (whose  parents  had  been  killed,)  in  a  bitter  cold 
day,  without  fire  or  clothes;  the  young  man  himself  had 
Boming  on  but  his  shirt  and  waistcoat.  This  si^ht  was  enough 
to  mek  a  heart  of  flint    There  they  lay  quivering  in  the  coMi 
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the  youth  round  like  a  dog,  the  papoos  stretched  out»  with  his 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  full  of  dirt,  and  yet  alire,  and  groaninff. 
I  advised  John  to  go  and  get  to  some  fire ;  he  told  me  he  couU 
not  stand,  but  I  persuaded  him  still,  lest  he  should  lie  there 
and  die.  And  with  much  ado  I  got  him  to  a  fire,  and  went 
myself  home.  As  soon  as  I  was  ^ot  home,  his  master's  daugh- 
ter came  after  me,  to  know  what  I  had  done  with  the  En^h- 
man ;  I  told  her  I  had  got  him  to  a  fire  in  such  a  place.  Now 
had  I  need  to  pnnr  PauPs  prayer,  2  Thess.  3 :  2, — **  that  toe 
ma^  he  delivered  from  unreasoru^le  and  wicked  menJ*^  For 
her  satis&ction  I  went  along  with  her,  and  brought  her  to  him ; 
but  before  I  got  home  again,  it  was  noised  about  that  I  was 
running  away,  and  getting  the  English  youth  along  with  me ; 
that  as  soon  as  I  came  in,  they  began  to  rant  and  domineer, 
asking  me  where  I  had  been,  and  what  I  had  been  doing,  and 
saying  they  would  knock  me  on  the  head.  I  told  them  I  had 
been  seeing  the  En^ish  youth,  and  that  I  would  not  run  away. 
They  told  me  I  Hed,  and  getting  up  a  hatchet,  they  came  to 
me  and  said  they  would  knock  me  down  if  I  stirred  out  again ; 
and  so  confined  me  to  the  wigwam.  Now  may  I  say  with 
David,  2  Sam.  24 :  14,—"  lamina  great  strait."  If  I  keep 
in,  I  must  die  with  hunger ;  and  if  I  go  out,  I  must  be  knocked 
on  the  head.  This  distressed  condition  held  that  day,  and  half 
the  next ;  and  then  the  Lord  remembered  me,  whose  mercies 
are  great.  Then  came  an  Indian  to  me  with  a  pair  of  stock- 
ings which  were  too  big  for  him,  and  he  woald  have  me 
ravel  them  out,  and  knit  them  fit  for  him.  I  showed  myself 
willing,  and  bid  him  ask  mv  mistress  if  I  might  go  along  with 
him  a  little  way.  She  said  yes,  I  might ;  but  I  was  not  a  little 
refreshed  with  that  news,  that  I  had  my  liberty  again.  Then 
I  went  along  with  him,  and  he  gave  me  some  rotated  ground- 
nuts, which  did  again  revive  my  feeble  stomach. 

Being  got  out  of  her  sight,  I  had  time  and  liberty  again  to 
lock  into  my  Bible,  which  was  my  guide  by  day,  and  my  pil- 
low by  night.  Now  that  comfortable  scripture  presented  itself 
to  me,  Isa.  45 :  7, — ^^  Ear  a  emaU  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee^ 
but  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee.**  Thus  the  Lord 
carried  me  along  from  one  time  to  another,  and  made  good  to 
me  this  precious  promise  and  many  others.  Then  my  son 
came  to  see  me,  and  I  asked  his  master  to  let  him  stay  a  while 
with  me,  that  I  might  comb  his  head  and  look  over  him,  for  he 
was  ahnost  overcome  with  lice.  He  told  me  when  I  had  done 
that  he  was  very  hungry,  but  I  had  nothing  to  relieve  him,  but 
Ud  him  go  into  the  wigwams  as  he  went  along,  and  see  iJf  he 
could  get  any  thinff  am<mg  them ;  which  he  did,  and,  it  seems, 
tarried  a  little  too  long,  for  his  master  was  angry  with  him,  and 
4» 
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beat  him,  and  then  sold  him.  Then  he  came  running  to  tell 
me  he  had  a  new  master,  and  that  he  had  given  him  some 
ground-nuts  already.  Then  I  went  alon^  with  him  to  his  new 
master,  who  told  me  he  loved  him,  and  he  should  not  want. 
So  his  master  carried  him  away ;  and  I  never  saw  him  after- 
ward, till  I  saw  him  at  Piscataqua,  in  Portsmouth. 

That  night  they  bid  me  go  out  of  the  wigwam  again  ;  my 
mistress's  papoas  was  sick,  and  it  died  that  night ;  and  there 
was  one  benefit  in  it,  that  there  was  more  room.  I  went  to  a 
wigwam  and  they  bid  me  come  in,  and  gave  me  a  skin  to  lie 
upon,  and  a  mess  of  venison  and  ground-nuts,  which  was  a 
choice  dish  among  them.  On  the  morrow  they  buried  the 
papoos ;  and  aflerward,  both  morning  and  evening,  there  came 
a  company  to  mourn  and  howl  with  her ;  though  I  ccmfess  I 
could  not  much  condole  with  them.  Many  sorrowful  days  I 
had  in  this  place ;  often  getting  alone,  "  like  a  crane  or  a 
stoaUaWf  so  did  I  chatter;  I  did  mourn  as  a  dove;  mine  eyes  fail 
with  lookingupward.  O  Lord^  I  am  oppressed^  undertake  for 
me.** — Isa.  38 :  14.  I  could  tell  the  Lord  as  Hezekiah,  ver.  3, 
**  Remember  now,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  how  I  have  walked  be- 

iore  thee  in  truth"  Now  had  I  time  to  examine  all  my  ways, 
fy  conscience  did  not  accuse  me  of  unrighteousness  towards 
one  or  another ;  yet  I  saw  how  in  my  walk  with  God  I  had  been 
a  careless  creature.  As  David  said,  "  against  thee  only  have  1 
sinned.**  And  I  might  say  with  the  poor  publican, ''  God  be 
merciful  unto  me  a  sinner.**  Upon  the  Sabbath  days  I  could 
look  upon  the  sun,  and  think  how  people  were  going  to  the 
house  of  God  to  have  their  souls  refreshed,  and  then  home  and 
their  bodies  also  ;  but  1  was  destitute  of  both,  and  might  say 
as  the  poor  prodigal,  *'  He  would  fain  have  ^filled  his  bdly  wiVi 
the  husks  that  the  swine  did  eat,  and  no  man  gave  unto  him.** 
Luke  15 :  16.  For  I* must  say  with  him,  *'  Father,  I  have  sin- 
ned  against  heaven  and  in  thy  sight.** — Ver.  21.  I  remember 
how  on  the  night  before  and  after  the  Sabbath,  when  my  fam- 
ily was  about  me,  and  relations  and  neighbors  vrith  us,  we 
could  pray,  and  sing,  and  refresh  our  bodies  with  the  good 
creatures  of  God,  and  then  have  a  comfortable  bed  to  He  down 
on ;  but  instead  of  all  this,  I  had  only  a  little  swill  for  the  body, 
and  then,  like  a  swine,  must  lie  down  on  the  ground.  I  cannot 
express  to  man  the  sorrow  that  lay  upon  my  spirit,  the  Lord 
knows  it  Yet  that  comfortable  scripture  would  often  come  to 
my  mind, — "  For  a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee,  but  with 
great  mercies  wHl  I  gather  thee,** 

The  Fourtssnth  Remove. — Now  must  we  pack  up  and  be 
gone  from  this  thicket,  bending  our  course  towards  the  Bay 
towns ;  I  having  nothing  to  eat  by  the  way  this  day  bat  a  few 
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crams  of  cake  that  an  Indian  gave  my  girl  the  same  day  we 
were  taken.  She  gave  it  me,  and  I  put  it  in  mv  pocket. 
There  it  lay,  till  it  was  so  mouldy,  for  want  of  good  baking, 
that  one  could  not  tell  what  it  was  made  of;  it  fell  all  into 
crams,  and  grew  so  dry  and  hard  that  it  was  like  little  flints ; 
and  this  refreshed  me  many  times  when  I  was  ready  to  faint. 
It  was  in  my  thoughts  when  I  put  it  to  my  mouth,  that  if  ever 
I  returned  I  would  tell  the  world  what  a  blessing  the  Lord 
^ve  to  such  mean  food.  As  we  went  along,  they  killed  a 
deer,  with  a  yoimg  one  in  her.  They  gave  me  a  piece  of  the 
fawn,  and  it  was  so  young  and  tender  that  one  might  eat  the 
bones  as  well  as  the  flesh,  and  yet  I  thought  it  very  good- 
When  night  came  on  we  sat  down.  It  rained,  but  they  quickly 
got  up  a  bark  wigwam,  where  I  lay  dry  that  night.  I  locdced 
out  in  the  morning,  and  many  of  them  had  lain  in  the  rain  all 
ni^ht,  I  knew  by  their  reeking.  Thus  the  Lord  dealt  merci- 
fully with  me  many  times,  and  I  fared  better  than  many  of 
them.  In  the  morning  they  took  the  blood  of  the  deer,  and 
put  it  into  the  paunch,  and  so  boiled  it.  I  could  eat  nothing 
of  that,  though  they  eat  it  sweetly.  And  yet  they  were  so 
nice  in  other  things,  that  when  I  had  fetched  water,  and  had 
put  the  dish  I  dipped  the  water  with  into  the  kettle  of  water 
which  I  brought,  they  would  say  they  would  knock  ;me  dowi^, 
for  they  said  it  was  a  sluttish  trick. 

The  FiPTEENTH  Remove. — We  went  on  our  travel.  I  hav- 
ing got  a  handful  of  ground-nuts  for  my  support  that  day, 
they  gave  me  my  load,  and  I  went  on  cheerfully,  with  the 
thoughts  of  going  homeward,  having  my  burthen  more  upon 
my  back  than  my  spirit.  We  came  to  Baquaug  river  again 
that  day,  near  which  we  abode  a  few  days.  Sometimes  one 
of  them  would  give  me  a  pipe,  another  a  little  tobacco,  another 
a  little  salt,  which  I  would  change  for  victuals.  I  cannot  but 
think  what  a  wolflsh  appetite  persons  have  in  a  starving  con- 
dition ;  for  many  times,  when  they  gave  me  that  whicn  was 
hot,  I  was  so  greedy,  that  I  should  bum  my  mouth,  that  it 
would  trouble  me  many  hours  after,  and  yet  I  should  quickly 
do  the  like  again.  And  after  I  was  thoroughly  hungry,  I  vras 
never  again  satisfied ;  for  though  it  sometimes  fell  out  that  I 
had  got  enough,  and  did  eat  till  I  could  eat  no  more,  yet  I  was 
as  unsatisfied  as  I  was  when  I  began.  And  now  could  I  see 
that  scripture  verified,  there  being  many  scriptures  that  we  do 
not  take  notice  of  or  understand  till  we  are  afflicted,  Mic.  6 :  14, 
— ^^  Thou  ihaU  eat  and  rwt  be  satisfied,'^  Now  might  I  see  more 
than  ever  before  the  miseries  that  sin  hath  brought  upon  xnt. 
Many  times  I  should  be  ready  to  run  out  against  th^  be&^^ti, 
but  that  ^ripture  would  quiet  me  again,  Amos  3 :  6r— *'  ShM 
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there  he  etnlin  the  city^  and  the  LordJuUh  not  done  itf"  The 
Lord  help  me  to  make  a  right  improyement  of  his  word,  that  I 
might  learn  that  great  lesson,  Mic.  6 :  8,  9, — '*  He  hath  shouted 
theCf  O  man^  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  ef 
thee,  but  to  do  justly  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God  ?    Hear  ye  the  rod,  and  who  hath  appoijUed  it.** 

Thb  Sixteenth  Remove. — ^We  began  this  remove  with 
wading  over  Baquaug  river.  The  water  was  up  to  our  knees, 
and  the  stream  very  swift,  and  so  cold  that  I  thought  it  would 
have  cut  me  in  sunder.  I  was  so  weak  and  feeble  that  I  reeled 
as  I  went  alon^,  and  thought  there  I  must  end  my  dajs  at  last, 
after  my  bearmg  and  ^tting  through  so  many  difficulties. 
The  IncUans  stood  laughing  to  see  me  staggering  along,  but  in 
my  distress  the  Lord  gave  me  experience  of  the  truUi  and 
goodness  of  that  proiioiise,  Isa.  43:  2, — *'When  thou  passeth 
through  the  water  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the  rivers, 
they  shall  not  overflow  thee.'*  Then  I  sat  down  to  put  on  my 
stockings  and  shoes,  with  the  tears  running  down  my  eyes, 
and  many  sorrowful  thoughts  in  my  heart.  But  I  got  up  to 
go  aloujOf  with  them.  Quickly  there  came  up  to  us  an  Indian 
who  informed  them  that  I  must  go  to  Wachuset*  to  my  mas- 
ter, for  there  was  a  letter  come  from  the  council  to  the  saga- 
mores about  redeeming  the  captives,  and  that  there  would  be 
another  in  fourteen  days,  and  that  I  must  be  there  ready.  My 
heart  was  so  heavy  before  that  I  could  scarce  speak  or  go  in 
the  path,  and  yet  now  so  light  that  I  could  run.  My  strength 
seemed  to  come  again,  and  to  recruit  my  feeble  knees  and 
aching  heart;  yet  it  pleased  them  to  go  but  one  mile  that 
night,  and  there  we  staid  two  days.  In  that  time  came  a  com- 
pany of  Indians  to  us,  near  thirty,  all  on  horseback.  My  heart 
skipped  within  me,  thinking  they  had  been  Englishmen,  at  the 
first  sight  of  them ;  for  they  were  dressed  in  English  apparel, 
with  hats,  white  neckcloths,  and  sashes  about  their  waists,  and 
ribbons  upon  their  shoulders.  But  when  they  came  near  there 
was  a  vast  diflference  between  the  lovely  faces  of  Christians 
and  the  foul  looks  of  those  heathen,  which  much  damped  my 
spirits  again. 

The  Seventeenth  Remove. — A  comfortable  remove  it  was 
to  me,  because  of  my  hopes.  They  gave  me  my  pack  and 
along  we  went  cheerfully.     But  quickly  my  will  proved  more 

*  Frinceton.  The  moantain  in  this  town  still  retains  the  name  of  Wip 
dniset,  notwithstanding  a  recent  attempt  to  change  it  to  Mount  Adams, 
a  venerate  the  name  of  Adams,  bat  I  must  protest  against  the  heathen- 
like practice  of  destroying  the  old  names  of  places.  Ttte  interior  of  New 
Tork  deserves  to  be  chastised  by  an  earthquake  for  snch  libeUoos  oott- 
anctw— Ed^l 
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than  my  strength ;  haring  litde  or  no  refreshment,  my  strength 
fiuled,  and  my  spirits  were  almost  quite  gone.  Now  may  I 
say  as  David,  Psal.  109:  22,  23,  24,— **Jam  poor  and  needy, 
and  my  heart  u  wounded  wiMn  me.  I  am  gone  Uke  a  shadow 
when  it  declineth.  lam  tossed  up  and  down  like  the  locust. 
My  knees  are  weak  through  fastings  and  myJUshfaileth  of  fat" 
ness.*^  At  night  we  came  to  an  Indian  town,  and  the  Indians 
sat  down  by  a  wigwam  discoursing,  but  I  was  almost  spent 
and  could  scarce  speak.  I  laid  down  my  load  and  went  into 
the  wigwam,  and  there  sat  an  Indian  boiling  of  horse-feet, 
they  being  wont  to  eat  the  flesh  first,  and  when  the  feet  were 
old  and  dried,  and  they  had  nothing  else,  they  would  cut  off 
the  feet  and  use  them.  I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  little  of  his 
broth,  or  water  they  were  boiling  it  in.  He  took  a  dish  and 
gave  me  one  spoonful  of  samp,  and  bid  me  take  as  much  of 
me  brodi  as  I  would.  Then  I  put  some  of  the  hot  water  to 
the  samp,  and  drank  it  up,  and  my  spirits  came  again.  He 
gave  me  also  a  piece  of  the  rufie»  or  ridding  of  the  small  guts, 
and  I  broiled  it  on  the  coab ;  and  now  I  may  say  with  ^na- 
than,  "See,  I  pray  you,  how  mine  eyes  are  enlightened  because 
I  tasted  a  little  of  this  honey. '^ — 1  Sam.  14:  20.  Now  is  my 
spirit  revived  a^ain.  Though  means  be  never  so  inconside- 
rable, yet  if  the  Lord  bestow  his  blessing  upon  them,  they  shall 
refresh  both  soul  and  body. 

Thb  Eiohteenth  Remove. — ^We  took  up  our  packs,  and 
along  we  went ;  but  a  wearisome  day  I  had  of  it.  As  we 
went  along,  I  saw  an  Englishman  stripped  naked  and  lying 
dead  upon  the  ground,  but  knew  not  who  he  was.  Then  we 
came  to  another  Indian  town,  where  we  staid  all  night.  In 
this  town  there  were  four  English  children  captives,  and  one 
of  them  my  own  sister's.  I  went  to  see  how  sne  did,  and  she 
was  well,  considering  her  captive  condition.  I  would  have 
tarried  that  night  wim  her,  but  they  that  owned  her  would  not 
suffer  it.  Then  I  went  to  another  wigwam,  where  they  were 
boiling  com  and  beans,  which  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see,  but  I 
could  not  get  a  taste  thereof.  Then  I  went  into  another  wig- 
wam, where  there  were  two  of  the  English  children.  The 
squaw  was  boiling  horses'  feet.  She  cut  me  off  a  little  piece, 
and  ffave  one  of  the  English  children  a  piece  also.  Bein^ 
very  hungry,  I  had  quickly  eat  up  mine ;  but  the  child  could 
not  bite  it,  it  was  so  tough  and  sinewy,  and  lay  sucking,  jaw- 
ing, and  slabbering  of  it  in  the  mouth  and  hand ;  then  I  took 
it  of  the  child,  and  eat  it  m3rself,  and  savory  it  was  to  my  taste : 
that  I  may  say  as  Job,  chap.  6:  7, — ^^The  things  that  my  soul 
refiueth  to  touch  areas  my  sorrowful  meat  J*  Thus  the  Lord 
made  that  pleasant  and  refireshing  which  anodier  time  would 
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have  been  an  abomination.  Then  I  went  home  to  my  mis- 
tress' wigwam,  and  they  told  me  I  disgraced  my  master  with 
beg^ng,  and  if  I  did  so  any  more  they  would  knock  me  on 
thenead.  I  told  them  they  had  as  good  do  that  as  starve  me 
to  death. 

The  Ninetebnth  Remove. — They  said  when  we  went  out 
that  we  must  travel  to  Wachuset  this  day.  But  a  bitter  weary 
day  1  had  of  it,  travelling  now  three  days  together,  without 
resting  any  day  between.  At  last,  after  many  weary  steps,  1 
saw  Wachuset  hills,  but  many  miles  off.  Then  we  came  to  a 
great  swamp,  through  which  we  travelled  up  to  our  knees  in 
•  mud  alid  water,  which  was  heavy  going  to  one  tired  before. 
Being  almost  spent,  I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  down  at 
last,  and  never  got  out ;  but  I  may  say  as  in  Psalm  94:  18, — 
^^When  my  foot  slipped,  thy  mercy ^  O  Lord^  held  me  up.^* 
Going  along,  having  indeed  my  life,  but  little  spirit,  Philip, 
who  was  in  ihe  company,  came  up,  and  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  said,  "  Two  weeks  more  and  you  shall  be  mistress  again." 
I  asked  him  if  he  spoke  true.  He  said,  '<  Yes,  and  quickly 
you  shall  come  to  your  master  again ;"  who  had  been  gone 
from  us  three  weebs.  After  many  weary  steps,  we  came  to 
Wachuset,  where  he  was,  and  glad  was  I  to  see  him.  He 
asked  me  when  I  washed  me.  I  told  him  not  this  month. 
Then  he  fetched  me  some  water  himself,  and  bid  me  wash, 
and  gave  me  a  glass  to  see  how  I  looked,  and  bid  his  squaw 
give  me  something  to  eat.  So  she  gave  me  a  mess  of  beans 
and  meat,  and  a  little  ground-nut  cake.  I  was  wonderfully 
revived  with  this  faVor  showed  me.  Psalm  106:  46, — "Ife 
made  them  also  to  be  pitied  of  all  those  that  carried  them  oioay 
captive.** 

My  master  had  three  squaws,  living  sometimes  with  one 
and  sometimes  virith  another :  Onux,  this  old  squaw  at  whose 
wigwam  I  was,  and  with  whom  my  master  had  been  these 
three  weeks.  Another  was  Wettimore,*  with  whom  I  had 
lived  and  served  all  this  while.  A  severe  and  proud  dame 
she  was,  bestowing  every  day  in  dressing  herself  near  as  much 
time  as  any  of  the  gentry  of  the  land ;  powdering  her  hair  and 
painting  her  face,  going  with  her  necklaces,  with  jewels  in  her 
ears,  and  bracelets  upon  her  hands.  When  she  had  dressed 
herself,  her  work  was  to  make  girdles  of  wampum  and  beads. 
The  third  squaw  was  a  younger  one,  by  whom  he  had  two 
papooses.  By  that  time  I  was  refreshed  by  the  old  squaw, 
Wettimore's  maid  came  to  call  me  home,  at  which  I  fell  a 

•  She  had  been  the  wife  of  Alexander,  Philip's  elder  brother.  Set 
BMkqfiheLtdiaHt 
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weeping.  Then  the  old  squaw  told  me,  to  encourage  me,  that 
when  I  wanted  victuals  I  should  come  to  her,  and  that  I  should 
lie  in  her  wigwam.  Then  I  went  with  the  maid,  and  quickly 
I  came  hack  and  lodged  there.  The  squaw  laid  a  mat  under 
me,  and  a  good  rug  over  me ;  the  first  time  that  I  had  any  such 
kindness  showed  me.  I  understood  that  Wettimore  thought, 
that  if  she  should  let  me  go  and  serve  with  the  old  squaw,  she 
should  be  in  danger  to  lose  not  only  my  service,  but  the  re- 
demption-pay also.  And  I  was  not  a  little  glad  to  hear  this ; 
being  by  it  raised  in  my  hopes  that  in  God's  due  time  there 
would  be  an  end  of  this  sorrowful  hour.  Then  came  an  Indian 
and  asked  me  to  knit  him  three  pair  of  stockings,  for  which  I 
had  a  hat  and  a  silk  handkerchief.  Then  another  asked  me 
to  make  her  a  shift,  for  which  she  gave  me  an  apron. 

Then  came  Tom  and  Peter  with  the  second  letter  from  the 
council,  about  the  captives.  Though  they  were  Indians,  I  gat 
them  by  the  hand,  and  burst  out  into  tears ;  my  heart  was  so 
full  that  I  could  not  speak  to  them ;  but  recovering  myself,  1 
asked  them  how  my  husband  did,  and  all  my  friends  and 
acquaintance.  They  said  they  were  well,  but  very  melancholy. 
They  brought  me  two  biscuits  and  a  pound  of  tobacco.  The 
tobacco  I  soon-  gave  away.  When  it  was  all  gone  one  asked 
me  to  Rive  him  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  I  told  him  it  was  all  gone. 
Then  he  began  to  rant  and  threaten.  I  told  him  when  my 
husband  came  I  would  give  him  some.  "  Hang  him,  rogue," 
says  he ;  "I  wiU  knock  out  his  brains  if  he  comes  here."  And 
then  again  at  the  same  breath  they  would  say  that  if  there 
should  come  an  hundred  without  guns  they  would  do  them  no 
hurt ;  so  unstable  and  like  madmen  they  were.  So  that  fear- 
ing die  worst,  I  durst  not  send  to  my  husband,  though  there 
were  some  thoughts  of  his  coming  to  redeem  and  fetch  me,  not 
knowing  what  might  foUow ;  for  there  was  little  more  trust  to 
them  them  to  the  master  they  served.  When  the  letter  was 
come,  the  sagamores  met  to  consult  about  the  captives,  and 
called  me  to  them,  to  inquire  how  much  my  husband  would 
give  to  redeem  me.  When  I  came  I  sat  down  among  them, 
as  I  was  wont  to  do,  as  their  manner  is.  Then  they  bid  me 
stand  up,  and  said  they  were  the  general  court.  They  bid  me 
speak  what  I  thought  he  would  give.  Now  knowing  that  all 
tnat  we  had  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  I  was  in  a  great 
strait.  I  thought  if  I  should  speak  of  but  a  little,  it  would  be 
slighted  and  hinder  the  matter;  if  of  a  great  sum,  I  knew  not 
where  it  would  be  procured ;  yet  at  a  venture  I  said  twenty 
pounds,  yet  desired  tnem  to  take  less ;  but  they  would  not  hear 
of  that,  but  sent  the  message  to  Boston,  that  for  twenty  pounds 
I  should  be  redeemed.    It  was  a  praying  Indian  that  wrot« 
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their  letters  for  them.*  There  was  another  praying  Indian 
who  told  me  that  he  had  a  brother  that  woula  not  eat  horse, 
his  conscience  was  so  tender  and  scrupulous,  though  as  large 
as  hell  for  the  destruction  of  poor  Christians.  Then  he  said 
he  read  that  scripture  to  him,  2  Kings  6 :  25, — "  There  was  a 
famine  in  Samaria^  and  behold  they  besieged  it,  until  an  ass*s 
\eqd^W%S\$9M  fim  f<ruxscore,pieoesjyf,f^^  and  the  fourth  part 
iff  a  Jiab  of  dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of  silver.  ^^  He  expound- 
ed this  place  to  his  brother,  and  showed  him  that  it  was  lawful 
to  eat  that  in  a  famine  which  it  is  not  at  another  time.  '*  And 
now,"  says  he,  "  he  will  eat  horse  with  any  Indian  of  them 
alL"  There  was  another  praying  Indian,t  who,  when  he  had 
done  all  the  mischief  that  he  could,  betrayed  his  own  father 
into  the  English's  hands,  thereby  to  purchase  his  own  life. 
Another  praying  Indian  was  at  Sudbury  fight,  though,  as  he 
deserved,  he  was  afterwards  hanged  for  it.  There  was  another 
praying  Indian  so  wicked  and  cruel  as  to  wear  a  string  about 
his  neck  strung  with  Christian  fingers.  Another  praying  In- 
dian, when  they  went  to  Sudbury  fight,  went  with  them,  and 
his  squaw  also  with  him,  with  her*  papoos  at  her  back.t  Be- 
fore they  went  to  that  fight,  they  got  a  company  together  to 
powow.     The  manner  was  as  followeth. 

There  was  one  that  kneeled  upon  a  deer-skin,  with  the  com- 
pany around  him  in  a  ring,  wno  kneeled,  striking  upon  the 
ground  with  their  hands  and  with  sticks,  and  muttering  or 
humming  with  their  mouths.  Besides  him  who  kneeled  in 
the  ring  there  also  stood  one  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  Then 
he  on  the  deer-skin  made  a  speech,  and  all  manifested  assent 
to  it ;  and  so  they  did  many  times  together.  Then  they  bid 
him  with  a  gun  go  out  of  the  ring,  which  he  did ;  but  when 
he  was  out,  they  called  him  in  again ;  but  he  seemed  to  make 
a  stand.  Then  they  called  the  more  earnestly,  till  he  turned 
again.  Then  they  all  sang.  Then  they  gave  him  two  guns, 
in  each  hand  one.  And  so  he  on  the  deer-skin  began  again ; 
and  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  in  his  speaking  they  all 
assented,  and  humming  or  muttering  with  their  mouths,  and 
.striking  upon  the  ground  with  their  hands.  Then  they  bid 
him  with  the  two  guns  go  out  of  the  ring  again ;  which  he  did 

*  They  m&y  be  seen  in  the  Book  of  the  Indians, 
tPeter  Jethro.— 13   . 

1  These  remarks  ot  Mrs.  Rowlandson  are  no  doubt  just.  The  prajrug 
Indians,  after  all,  take  them  as  a  class,  made  but  sorry  Christians.  More 
comfortable  dwellings,  a  few  blankets  every  year,  some  small  privileges, 
and  a  little  increase,  for  the  time,  of  personal  consideration,  were  motives 
sufficiently  strong  to  induce  savages  to  change  their  rekgioos  faith,  which 
at  best  hang  but  very  loosely  about  them. 
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a  Httle  way.  Then  they  called  him  again,  hut  he  made  a  stand, 
80  they  odled  him  with  greater .  earnestness ;  hut  he  stood 
reeling  and  wavering,  as'  if  he  knew  not  whether  he  should 
stand  or  fall,  or  which  way  to  go.  Then  they  called  him  with 
exceeding  great  vehemency,  all  of  them,  one  and  another. 
After  a  little  while  he  turned  in,  stac^gering  as  he  went,  with 
his  arms  stretched  out,  in  each  hand  a  gun.  As  soon  as  he 
came  in,  they  aU  sang  and  rejoiced  exceedingly  a  while,  and 
then  he  upon  the  deer-skin  made  another  speech,  unto  which 
they  all  assented  in  a  rejoicing  manner ;  and  so  they  ended 
their  business,  and  forthwith  went  to  Sudhury  fight.* 

To  my  thinking,  they  went  without  any  scruple  but  that 
they  should  prosper  and  gain  the  yictor3r.  And  they  went  out 
not  so  rejoicmg,  but  they  came  home  with  as  great  a  victory ; 
for  they  said  they  killed  two  captains  and  almost  an  hundred 
men.  One  Englishman  they  brought  alive  with  them,  and  he 
said  it  was  too  true,  for  they  had  made  sad  work  at  Sudbury ; 
as  indeed  it  proved.  Yet  they  came  home  without  that  rejoic- 
ing and  triumphing  over  their  victory  which  they  were  wont 
to  show  at  other  times ;  but  rather  like  dogs,  ad  they  say,  which 
have  lost  their  caris.  Yet  I  could  not  perceive  that  it  was  for 
their  own  loss  of  men ;  they  said  they  lost  not  above  five  or 
six ;  and  I  missed  none,  except  in  one  wigwam.  When  they 
went  they  acted  as  if  the  deyil  had  told  them  that  they  should 
gain  the  victory,  and  now  they  acted  as  if  the  devil  had  told 
them  they  should  have  a  fall.  Whether  it  were  so  or  no,  I 
cannot  tell,  but  so  it  proved ;  for  they  quickly  be^n  to  fall, 
and  so  held  on  that  summer,  till  they  c^ime  to  utter  ruin.  They 
came  home  on  a  Sabbath  day,  and  the  pawaw  that  kneeled 
upon  the  deer-skin  came  home,  I  may  say  without  any  abuse, 
as  black  as  the  de\il.  When  my  master  came  home  he  came 
to  me  and  bid  me  make  a  shirt  for  his  papoos,  of  a  Holland 
laced  pillowbeer. 

About  that  time  there  came  an  Indian  to  me,  and  bid  me 
come  to  his  wigwam  at  night,  and  he  would  give  me  some  pork 
and  ground-nuts,  which  I  did  ;  and  as  I  was  eating,  another 
Indian  said  to  me,  "  He  seems  to  be  your  good  friend,  but  he 
killed  two  Englishmen  at  Sudbury,  and  there  lie  the  clothes 
behind  you."  I  looked  behind  me,  and  there  I  saw  bloody 
clothes,  with  bullet-holes  in  them ;  yet  the  Lord  suffered  not 
this  wretch  to  do  me  any  hurt,  yea,  instead  of  that,  he  many 
times  refreshed  me :  five  or  six  times  did  he  and  his  squaw 
refresh  my  feeble  carcass.  If  I  went  to  their  wigwam  at  any 
time,  they  would  always  give  me  something,  and  yet  they  were 

*  Sodbary  was  attacked  21st  April. 
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ttzoQ^rs  that  I  oeyer  saw  befoie.  Another  sqnaw  gsye  me  a 
j>iece  of  fresh  pork,  and  a  little  salt  with  it,  and  lent  me  her  fryii^; 
|M^n  to  fry  it ;  and  I  cannot  but  remember  what  a  sweet,  pleasant 
and  delightful  relish  that  bit  had  to  me,  to  this  day.  So  little 
do  we  prize  common  mercies,  when  we  have  them  to  the  full. 

The  Twentieth  Remove. — It  was  their  usual  manner  to 
remove  when  they  had  done  any  mischief,  lest  they  should  be 
found  out ;  and  so  thev  did  at  this  time.  We  went  about 
three  or  four  miles,  and  there  they  built  a  great  wigwam,  big 
enough  to  hold  an  hundred  Indians,  which  they  did  in  prepa^ 
ration  to  a  great  day  of  dancing.  Thev  would  now  say  amoag 
themselves  that  the  govemor"^  would  oe  so  angry  for  his  loss 
at  Sudbury  that  he  would  send  no  more  about  the  captives, 
which  made  me  grieve  and  tremble.  My  sistert  being  not  far 
from  this  place,  and  hearing  that  I  was  here,  desired  her  mas^ 
ter  to  let  her  come  and  see  me,  and  he  was  willing  to  it,  and 
would  come  with  her ;  but  she,  being  ready  first,  told  him  she 
would  go  before,  and  was  come  witMn  a  mile  or  two  of  tks 
place.  Then  he  overtook  her,  and  began  to  rant  as  if  he  had 
peen  mad,  and  made  her  go  back  again  in  the  rain  ;  so  that  I 
n^ver  saw  her  till  I  saw  her  in  Gharlestown.  But  the  Lord 
requited  many  of  their  ill  doings,  for  this  Indian,  her  master, 
was  hanged  afVerwards  at  Boston.t  They  began  now  to  come 
from  all  quarters,  against  their  merry  dancing  day.  Amongst 
some  of  mem  came  one  goodwife  Kettle.  I  told  her  my  heart 
was  so  heavy  that  it  was  ready  to  break.  '*  So  is  mine  too," 
said  she,  "  but  yet  I  hope  we  shall  hear  some  good  news  short- 
ly." I  could  hear  how  earnestly  my  sister  desired  to  see  me, 
and  I  earnestly  desired  to  see  her ;  yet  neither  of  us  could  get 
an  opportunity*  My  daughter  was  now  but  a  mile  off,  and  I 
had  not  seen  her  for  nine  or  ten  weeks,  as  I  had  not  seen  my 
sister  since  our  first  taking.  I  desired  them  to  let  me  go  and 
see  them,  yea  I  entreated,  begged  and  persuaded  them  to  let 
me  see  my  daughter ;  and  yet  so  hard-hearted  were  they  that 
they  would  not  suffer  it.  They  made  use  of  their  tyrannical 
power  whilst  they  had  it,  but  through  the  Lord's  wonderful 
mercy  their  time  was  now  but  short. 

On  a  Sabbath  day,  the  sun  being  about  an  hour  high  in  tha 
afternoon,  came  Mr.  John  Hoar,  (the  council  permitting  him, 
and  his  own  forward  spirit  inclining  him,)  togedier  with  the 
two  forementioned  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter,  with  the  third  let- 
ter from  the  council.    When  they  came  near,  I  was  abroad* 

•  Lererett.  f  Mrs.  Drew. 

'X  Hn.  Drew's  master  was  probably  Monoeo.    Several  €lait&  wert 
hanged  at  the  same  time,  viz.  26th  Sept.  167^. 
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They  presently  called  me  in,  and  bid  me  sit  down  and  not  stir. 
Then  they  catched  up  their  guns  and  away  they  ran,  as  if  an 
enemy  had  been  at  hand,  and  the  guns  went  off  apace.  I 
manifested  some  great  trouble,  and  asked  them  what  was  the 
matter.  I  told  them  I  thought  they  had  killed  the  English- 
man, (for  they  had  in  the  mean  time  told  me  that  an  English- 
man was  come ;)  they  said  no ;  they  shot  over  his  horse,  and 
under,  and  before  his  horse,  and  they  pushed  him  this  way 
and  that  way,  at  their  pleasure,  showing  him  what  they  could 
do.  Then  Uiey  let  him  come  to  their  wigwams.  I  begged  of 
them  to  let  me  see  the  Englishman,  but  they  would  not ;  but 
th^re  was  I  fain  to  sit  their  pleasure.  When  they  had  talked 
their  fill  with  him,  they  suffered  me  to  go  to  him.  We  asked 
each  other  of  our  welfare,  and  how  my  husband  did,  and  all 
my  friei^s.  He  told  me  they  were  all  well,  and  would  be  glad 
to  see  me.  Amon^  other  things  which  my  husband  sent  me, 
there  came  a  pound  of  tobacco,  which  I  sold  for  nine  shillings 
in  money;  for  many  of  them  for  want  of  tobacco  smoked 
hemlock  and  ground-ivy.  It  was  a  great  mistake  in  any  who 
thought  I  sent  for  tobacco,  for  through  the  firvcur  of  God  that 
desire  was  overcome. 

I  now  asked  them  whether  I  should  go  home  with  Mr. 
Hoar.  They  answered  no,  one  and  another  of  them,  and  it 
being  late,  we  lay  down  with  that  answer.  In  the  morning 
Mr.  Hoar  invited  the  sagamores  to  dinner ;  but  when  we  went 
to  get  it  ready,  we  found  they  had  stolen  the  greatest  part  of 
the  provisions  Mr.  Hoar  had  brought.  And  we  may  see  the 
wonderful  power  of  God,  in  that  one  passage,  in  that  when 
there  was  such  a  number  of  them  together,  and  so  ffreedy  of 
a  little  good  food,  and  no  English  there  but  Mr.  Hoar  and 
myself,  that  there  they  did  not  knock  us  on  the  head  and  take 
what  we  had ;  there  being  not  only  some  provision,  but  also 
trading  cloth,  a  part  of  the  twenty  pounds  agreed  upon.  But 
instead  of  doin^  us  any  mischief,  they  seemed  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  fact,  and  said  it  was  the  matchit^  Indians  that  did  it 
Oh  that  we  could  believe  that  there  was  nothing  too  hard  for 
God.  God  showed  his  power  over  the  heathen  in  this,  as  he 
did  over  the  hungry  lions  when  Daniel  was  cast  into  the  den. 

Mr.  Hoar  called  them  betime  to  dinner,  but  they  ate  but  little, 
they  being  so  busy  in  dressing  themselves  and  getting  ready  for 
their  dance ;  which  was  carried  on  by  eight  of  them,  four  men  and 
four  squaws,  my  master  and  mistress  beinj^  two.  He  was  dres- 
sed in  his  Holland  shirt,  with  gr^t  stockmgs,  his  garters  hunjg 
round  with  shillings,  and  had  girdles  of  wampom  upon  his 

•ITickad. 
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head  and  shoulders.  She  had  a  kersey  coat,  covered  with  rir- 
dies  of  wampom  from  the  loins  upward.  Her  anns  from  her 
elbows  to  her  hands  were  covered  with  bracelets  ;  there  were 
handfuls  of  necklaces  about  her  neck,  and  several  sorts  of 
jewels  in  her  ears.  She  had  fine  red  stockings,  and  white 
shoes,  her  hair  powdered,  and  her  face  painted  red,  that  was 
always  before  olack.  And  all  the  dancers  were  after  the 
same  manner.  There  were  two  others  singing  and  knocking 
on  a  Settle  for  their  music.  They  kept  hopping  up  and  down 
one  after  another,  with  a  kettle  of  water  in  the  midst,  stand- 
ing warm  upon  some  embers,  to  drink  of  when  they  were  dry. 
They  held  on  till  almost  night,  throwing  out  their  wampom  to 
the  standers-by.  At  night  I  asked  them  again  if  I  should  go 
home.  They  all  as  one  said  no,  except  my  husband  would 
come  for  me.  When  we  were  lain  down,  my  master  went  out 
of  the  wigwam,  and  by  and  by  sent  in  an  Indian  called  James 
the  printer f  who  told  Mr.  Hoar  that  my  master  would  let  me 
go  home  to-morrow  if  he  would  let  him  have  one  pint  of 
uquor.  Then  Mr.  Hoar  called  his  own  Indians,  Tom  and  Pe- 
ter, and  bid  them  all  go  and  see  if  he  would  promise  it  before 
them  three,  and  if  he  would  he  should  have  it ;  which  he  did 
and  had  it.  Philip,  smelling  the  business,  called  me  to  him, 
*and  asked  me  what  I  would  give  him  to  tell  me  some  good 
news,  and  to  speak  a  good  word  for  me,  that  I  might  go  home 
to-morrow.  I  told  him  I  could  not  tell  what  to  give  him,  I 
would  any  thing  I  had,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  have. 
He  said  two  coats,  and  twenty  shillings  in  money,  half  a  bushel 
of  seed  com,  and  some  tobacco.  I  thanked  him  for  his  love, 
but  I  knew  that  good  news  as  well  as  that  crafty  fox. 

My  master,  after  he  had  his  drink,  quickly  came  ranting 
into  the  wigwam  again^  and  called  for  Mr.  Hoar,  drinking  to 
him  and  saying  he  was  a  good  man,  and  then  again  he  would 
say,  "  hang  him,  a  rogue."  Being  almost  drunk,  he  would 
drink  to  him,  and  yet  presently  say  he  should  be  hanged. 
Then  he  called  for  me.  I  trembled  to  hear  him,  and  yet  I  was 
fain  to  go  to  him  ;  and  he  drank  to  me,  showing  no  incivility. 
He  was  the  first  Indian  I  saw  drunk,  all  the  time  I  was  among 
them.  At  last  his  squaw  ran  out,  and  he  after  her  round  the 
wigwam,  with  his  money  jingling  at  his  knees,  but  she  es- 
caped him ;  but  having  and  old  squaw,  he  ran  to  her,  and  so 
through  the  Lord's  mercy  we  were  no  more  troubled  with  him 
that  night.  Yet  I  had  not  a  comfortable  night's  rest ;  for  I 
think  I  can  say  I  did  not  sleep  for  three  nights  together.  The 
night  before  the  letter  came  from  the  council,  I  could  not  rest, 
I  was  so  full  of  fears  and  troubles ;  yea,  at  this  time  I  could 
not  rest  night  nor  day.     The  next  night  I  was  overjoyed,  Mr 
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Hoar  being  come,  and  that  with  such  good  tidings.  The  third 
night  I  was  even  swallowed  up  with  the  thoughts  of  going 
home  again,  and  that  I  must  leave  my  children  behind  me  in 
the  wilderness ;  so  that  sleep  was  now  almost  departed  horn 
mine  eyes. 

On  Tuesday  morning  they  called  their  Creneral  Caurt,  as 
they  styled  it,  to  consult  and  determine  whether  I  should  ffo 
home  or  no.  And  they  all  seemingly  consented  that  I  shomd 
go,  except  Philip,  who  would  not  come  among  them. 

But  before  I  go  any  farther,  I  would  take  leave  to  mention 
a  few  remarkable  passages  of  Providence,  which  I  took  spe- 
cial notice  of  in  nly  afflicted  time. 

1.  Of  the  fair  opportunity  lost  in  the  long  march,  a  little 
after  the  fort  fight,  when  our  English  army  whs  so  numerous, 
and  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  so  near  as  to  overtake  seve- 
ral  and  destroy  them  ;  and  the  enemy  in  such  distress  for 
food  that  our  men  might  track  them  by  their  rooting  the 

found  for  ground-nuts,  whilst  they  were  flying  for  their  fives : 
say,  that  then  our  army  should  want  provisions,  and  be 
obliged  to  leave  their  pursuit,  and  turn  homeward,  and  the  very 
next  week  the  enemy  came  upon  our  town,  like  bears  bereA  of 
their  whelps,  or  so  many  ravenous  wolves,  rendinff  us  and  our 
lambs  to  death.  But  what  shall  I  say  ?  Ood  seemed  to 
leave  his  people  to  themselves,  and  ordered  all  things  for  his 
own  holy  ends.  "  Shall  there  be  evil  in  the  city  and  the  Lord 
hath  not  done  it  ?  They  are  not  grieved  for  the  affliction  of 
Joseph,  therefore  they  shall  go  captive  with  the  first  that  go 
captive.  It  is  the  Lord's  doings  and  it  should  he  marvellous  in 
our  eyes.^' 

2.  I  cannot  but  remember  how  the  Indians  derided  the  slow- 
ness and  the  dulness  of  the  English  army  in  its  setting  out ; 
for  after  the  desolations  at  Lancaster  and  Medfield,  as  I  went 
along  with  them,  they  asked  me  when  I  thought  the  English 
army  would  come  after  them.  I  told  them  I  could  not  tell. 
"  It  may  be  they  will  come  in  May,"  said  they.  Thus  they 
did  scoff  at  us,  as  if  the  English  would  be  a  quarter  of  a 
year  getting  ready. 

3.  Which  also  I  have  hinted  before,  when  the  Ens^lish  army 
with  new  supplies  were  sent  forth  to  pursue  after  me  enemy, 
and  they,  understanding  it,  fled  before  them  till  they  came  to 
Baquaug  river,  where  they  forthwith  went  over  safely ;  that 
the  river' should  be  impassable  to  the  English.  I  cannot  but 
admire  to  see  the  wonderful  providence  of  God  in  preserving 
the  heathen  for  further  affliction  to  our  poor  country.  They 
could  go  in  great  numbers  over,  but  the  English  must  stop. 
God  had  an  overruling  hand  in  all  those  things. 
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4.  It  was  thought;  if  their  com  were  cut  down,  they  would 
starve  and  die  with  hunger  ;  and  all  that  could  he  found  wus 
destroyed,  and  they  driven  from  that  little  they  had  in  stoie 
into  the  woodfi,  in  the  midst  of  winter ;  amd  yet  how  to  admi- 
ration did  the  Lord  preserve  them  for  his  holy  ends,  and  the 
destruction  of  many  still  among  the  English  !  Strangely  did 
the  Lord  provide  for  them,  thaft  I  did  not  sec,  all  the  tune  I 
was  among  them,  one  man,  woman,  or  child  die  with  hunger. 
Though  many  times  they  would  eat  that  that  a  hog  would 
hardly  touch,  yet  by  that  God  strengthened  them  to  he  a 
scourge  to  his  peq)le* 

Their  chief  and  commonest  food  was  ground-nuts ;  they  eat 
also  nuts  and  acorns,  artichokes,  lilly  roots,  ground  beans,  and 
several  other  weeds  and  roots  that  1  know  not.  They  would 
pick  up  old  bones,  and  cut  them  in  pieces  at  the  joints,  i^d  if 
they  were  full  of  worms  and  maggots  they  would  scald  them 
over  the  fire,  to  make  the  vermin  come  out,  and  then  boil 
them,  and  drhik  up  the  liquor,  and  then  beat  the  great  ends  of 
them  in  a  mortar,  and  so  eat  them.  They  would  eat  horses' 
guts  and  ear^,  and  all  sorts  of  wild  birds  which  they  could 
catch;  also  bear,  venison,  beavers,  tortoise,  frogs,  squirrels, 
iog9f  skunks,  rattle-snakes,  yea  the  very  bark  of  trees ;  be- 
rides  all  sorts  of  creatures,  and  provisions  which  thby  plun- 
dered from  the  English.  I  can  but  stand  in  admiration  ta  see 
the  wonderful  power  of  God,  in  providing  for  such  a  vast 
number  of  our  enemies  in  the  wilderness,  where  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  from  hand  to  mouth.  Many  times  in 
the  morning  the  generality  of  them  w6uld  eat  up  all  they  had, 
and  yet  have  some  farther  supply  against  they  wanted.  But 
now  our  perverse  and  evil  carriages  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
have  so  ofiended  him,  that  instead  of  turning  his  hand  against 
them,  the  Lord  feeds  and  nourishes  them  up  to  be  a  scourge 
to  the  whole  land. 

5.  Another  thing  that  I  would  observe  is,  the  strange  provi- 
dence of  God  in  turning  things  about  when  the  Indians  were 
at  the  highest  and  the  English  at  the  lowest.  I  was  with  the 
enemy  eleven  weeks  and  five  days,'^  and  not  one  week  passed 
widiout  their  fury  and  some  desolation  by  fire  or  sword  upon 
one  place  or  other.  They  mourned  for  their  own  losses,  yet 
triumphed  and  rejoiced  in  their  inhuman  and  devilish  cruelty 
to  the  English.  They  would  boaet  much  of  their  victories, 
saying  that  in  two  hour^'  time  they  had  destroyed  such  a  cap- 
tarn  and  his  company,  in  such  a  place ;  and  boast  how  many 
towns  they  had  destroyed,  and  then  scoff  and  say  they  had  done 
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them  9  good  torn  to  send  them  to  heaven  so  soon-.  Again  they 
woxdd  say  this  summer  they  would  knock  all  the  rogues  oil 
the  head,  or  drive  them  into  the  sea,  or  make  them  fly  Ae 
country ;  thinking  surely,  Agi^-like,  "  The  bktemen  of  de<Uh 
ispassetL**  Now  the  heathen  begin  to  t^ink  all  is  their  own; 
and  the  poor  Christians'  hopes  fail,  (as  to  man,)  and  now  their 
eyes  are  more  to  God,  and  their  hearts  sigh  heaven-ward,  and 
they  say  in  good  eatmest,  **  Iklp^  Lord^  or  toe  peruke  When 
the  Lord  had  brought  his  people  to  this,  that  they  saw  no  heljf 
in  any  thing  but  himself,  then  he  takes  the  quarrel  into  his 
own  hand ;  and  though  they  made  a  pit  as  deep  as  hell  for 
the  Christians  that  summer,  yet  the  Lord  hurled  themselves 
into  it.  And  the  Lord  had  not  so^  many  ways  before  to  pre* 
serve  them,  but  now  he  hath  as  many  to  destroy  them. 

But  to  return  again  to^  my  going  home ;  where  we  may  se^ 
a  remariLable  chimge  of  providence.  At  first  they  were  dl 
against  it,  except  my  husband  would  come  for  me ;  but  after- 
ward they  assented  to  it,  and  seeming  to*  rejoice  in  it ;  some 
asking  me  to  send  them  some  bread,  others  some  tobacco,  oth- 
ers shaking  me  by  the  hand,  ofiering  me  a  hood  and  scarf  to 
ride  in :  not  one  moving  hand  or  tongue  a^faipst  it..  Thus 
hath  the  Lord  answered  my  poor  desires,  and  the  many  ear- 
nest requests  of  others  put  up  unto  God  for  me.  In  my  traveb 
an  Indian  came  to  me,  and  told  me  if  I  were  willing  he  and  his 
squaw  would  run  away,  and  go  home  along  with  me.  I  told 
them  no,  I  was  not  willing  to  run  away,  but  desired  to  wait 
God's  time,  that  I  might  go  home  quietly  and  without  fear. 
And  now  God  hath  granted  me  my  desire.  O  the  wonderful 
power  of  God  that  I  have  seen,  and  the  experiences  that  I 
have  had !  I  have  been  in  the  midst  of  those  roaring  lions 
and  savage  bears,  that  feared  neither  God,  nor  man,  nor  the 
devil,  by  night  and  day,  alone  and  in  company,  sleeping  all 
sorts  together,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  ever  onered  me  least 
abuse  of  unchastity  to  me  in  word  or  action ;  though  some 
are  ready  to  say  I  speak  it  for  my  own  credit ;  but  I  speak  it 
in  the  presence  of  (rod,  and  to  his  glory.  God's  power  is  as 
great  now  as  it  was  to  save  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  or  the 
three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace.  Especially  that  I  should 
come  away  in  the  midst  of  so  many  hundreds  of  enemies,  and 
not  a  dog  move  his  tongue. 

So  I  took  my  leave  of  them,  and  in  coming  along  my  heart 
melted  into  tears  more  than  all  the  while  1  was  with  them, 
and  I  was  ahnost  swallowed  up  with  the  thoughts  that  ever  I 
ibould  go  home  again.  About  the  sun's  going  down,  Mr. 
Hoar,  myself,  and  me  two  Indians,  came  to  Lancaster ;  and  a 
aolemn  sight  it  was  to  me.    There  had  I  lived  many  comfort- 
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able  yefurs  among  my  relations  and  neighbors,  and  now  xM 
one  Christian  to  be  seen,  or  one  house  left  standing.  We 
went  on  to  a  farm-house  that  was  yet  standing,  where  we  lay 
all  night ;  and  a  comfortable  lodging  we  had,  though  nothing 
but  straw  to  lie  on.  The  Lord  preserved  us  in  safety  that  night, 
raised  us  up  again  in  the  mommg,  and  carried  us  along,  ^at 
before  noon  we  came  to  Concord.  Now  was  I  full  of  joy,  and 
yet  not  without  sorrow :  joy  to  see  such  a  lovely  sight,  so 
many  Christians  together,  and  some  of  them  my  neighbors. 
There  I  met  with  my  brother  and  brother-in-law,*  who  asked 
me  if  I  knew  where  his  wife  was.  Poor  heart !  he  had  helped 
to  bury  her,  and  knew  it  not.  She,  being  shot  down  by  the 
house,  was  partly  burnt ;  so  that  those  who  were  at  Boston  at 
the  desolation  of  the  town  came  back  afterward  and  buried  the 
dead,  but  did  not  know  her.  Yet  I  was  not  without  sorrow, 
to  think  how  many  were  looking  and  longing,  and  my  own 
children  among  the  rest,  to  enjoy  that  deliverance  that  I  had 
now  received  ;  and  I  did  not  know  whether  ever  I  should  see 
them  again. 

Being  recruited  with  food  and  raiment,  we  went  to  Boston 
that  day,  where  I  met  with  my  dear  husband ;  but  the  thoughts 
of  our  dear  children,  one  being  dead,  and  the  other  we  could 
not  tell  where,  abated  our  comfort  in  each  other.  I  was  not 
before  so  much  hemmed  in  by  the  merciless  and  cruel  heathen, 
but  now  as  much  with  pitiful,  tender-hearted,  and  compassions- 
ate  Christians.  In  that  poor  and  beggarly  condition,  I  was 
received  in,  I  was  kindly  entertained  in  several  houses.  So 
much  love  I  received  from  several,  (many  of  whom  I  knew 
not,)  that  I  am  not  capable  to  declare  it.  But  the  Lord  knows 
them  all  by  name  ;  the  Lord  reward  diem  sevenfold  into  their 
bosoms  of  his  spirituals  for  their  temporals.  The  twenty 
pounds,  the  price  of  my  redemption,  was  raised  by  some  Bos- 
ton gentlewomen,  and  Mr.  Usner,  [Hezekiah  ?]  wnose  bounty 
and  chanty  I  would  not  forget  to  make  mention  of.  Then 
Mr.  Thomas  Shepard,  of  Charlestown,  received  ujs  into  his 
house,  where  we  continued  eleven  weeks ;  and  a  father  and 
mother  they  were  unto  us.  And  many  more  tender-hearted 
friends  we  met  with  in  that  place.  We  were  now  in  the 
midst  of  love,  yet  not  without  much  and  frequent  heaviness  of 
heart  for  our  poor  children  and  other  relations  who  were  still 
in  affliction. 

The  week  following,  after  my  coming  in,  the  fi^vemor  and 
council  sent  to  the  In^ans  again,  and  t^t  not  without  success ; 
for  they  brought  in  my  sister  and  goodwife  Kettle.    Their  not 
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knowing  where  onr  children  were  was  a .  sore  trial  to  us  still ; 
and  yet  we  were  not  without  secret  hopes  of  seeing  them  again. 
That  which  was  dead  lay  heavier  upon  my  spirits  than  Uipse 
which  were  alive  among  the  heathen ;  thinJdng  how  it  suffered 
with  its  wounds,  and  I  was  not  ahle  to  relieve  it,  and  how 
it  was  huried  hy  the  heathen  in  the  wilderness  from  among  all 
Christiajas.  We  were  hurried  up  and  down  in  our  thou^ts ; 
sometimes  we  should  hear  a  report  that  they  were  gene  this 
way  and  sometimes  that,  and  mat  they  were  come  in  in  thk 
place  or  that ;  we  kept  inquiring  and  listening  to  hear  con- 
cerning them,  but  no  certain  news  as  yet.  About  this 
time  the  council  had  ordered  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving, 
though  I  had  still  cause  of  mourning ;  and  being  unsettled  in 
our  minds,  we  thought  we  would  ride  eastward,  to  see  if  we 
could  hear  any  thing  concerning  our  children.  As  we  were 
riding  along  bietween  Ipswich  and  Rowley,  we  met  with  Wil- 
liam Hubbard,  who  told  us  our  son  Joseph  and  my  sister's  son 
were  come  into  Major  Waldren*s.  I  asKed  him  how  he  knew 
it.  He  said  the  major  himself  told  him  so.  So  along  we 
went  till  we  came  to  Newbury ;  and  their  minister  being  ab- 
sent, they  desired  my  husband  to  preach  the  thanksgiving  for 
them ;  but  he  was  not  willing  to  stay  there  that  night,  but  he 
would  go  over  to  Salisbury,  to  hear  farther,  and  come  again  in 
the  morning,  which  he  did,  and  preached  there  that  day.  At 
night,  when 'he  had  done,  one  came  and  told  him  that  his 
daughter  was  come  into  Providence.  Here  was  mercy  on 
both  hands.  Now  we  were  between  them,  the  one  on  the 
east,  and  the  other  on  the  west.  Our  son  being  nearest,  we 
went  to  him  first,  to  Portsmouth,  where  we  met  with  him,  and 
with  the  major  also  ;  who  told  us  he  had  done  what  he  could, 
but  could  not  redeem  him  under  seven  pounds,  which  the  good 
people  thereabouts  were  pleased  to  pay.  The  Lord  reward  the 
major,  and  all  the  rest,  though  unknovm  to  me,  for  their  labor 
of  love.  My  sister's  son  was  redeemed  for  four  pounds,  which 
the  council  gave  order  for  the  payment  of.  Having  now  re- 
ceived one  of  our  children,  we  hastened  toward  the  other. 
Going  back  through  Newbury,  my  husband  preached  there  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  for  which  they  rewarded  hmi  manifold. 

On  Monday  we  came  to  Charlestown,  where  we  heard 
that  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  had  sent  over  for  our  daugh- 
ter, to  take  care  of  her,  being  now  within  his  jurisdiction ; 
which  should  not  pass  without  our  acknowledgments.  But 
she  being  nearer  Rehoboth  than  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Newman 
went  over  and  took  care  of  her,  and  brought  her  to  his  own 
house.  And  the  goodness  of  God  was  admirable  to  us  in  our 
low  estate,  in  that  he  raised  up  compassionate  friends  on  every 
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side,  wfaen  we  hftd  nothing  to  recompense  any  for  their  lof«. 
The  Indians  were  now  gone  that  way,  that  it  was  apprehend* 
•d  dangerous  to  go  to  her ;  hut  the  carts  which  carried  proyis- 
ion  to  the  English  army,  heing  guarded,  brought  her  with 
them  to  D6rche8ter,  where  we  received  her  safe.  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  for  it  Her  coming  in  was  after  this  manner :  she 
was  travelUng  one  day  with  the  Indians,  with  her  basket  al 
her  baok ;  the  company  of  Indians  were  got  before  her,\and 
gone  out  of  sight,  all  except  one  squaw.  She  followed  die 
squaw  till  night,  and  then  both  of  them  lay  down,  having 
nothing  over  them  but  the  heavens,  nor  under  them  but  the 
earth.  Thus  she  travelled  three  days  together,  having  noth* 
ing  to  eat  or  drink  but  water  and  green  hirtleberries.  At  last 
they  came  into  Providence,  where  she  was  kindly  entertained 
by  several  of  that  town.  The  Indians  often  said  that  I  should 
never  have  her  under  twenty  pounds,  but  no^  the  Lord  hath 
brought  her  in  upon  free  cost,  and  given  her  to  me  the  second 
lime.  The  Lora  make  us  a  blessing  indeed  to  each  other. 
Thus  hath  the  Lord  brought  me  and  mine  out  of  the  horrible 
pit,  and  hath  set  us  in  the  midst  of  tender-hearted  and  com- 
passionate Christians.  'T  is  the  desire  of  my  soul  that  we 
may  walk  worthy  of  the  mercies  received  and  which  we  are 
receiving. 

Our  family  being  now  gathered  together,  the  South  church 
in  Boston  hired  a  house  for  us.  Then  we  removed  from  Mr* 
Shepard's  (those  cordial  friends)  and  went  to  Boston,  where 
we  continued  about  three  quarters  of  a  year."^  Still  the  Lord 
went  along  with  us,  and  provided  graciously  for  us.  I 
thought  it  somewhat  strange  to  set  up  housekeeping  with  bare 
walls,  but,  as  Solomon  says,  money  answers  ail  things;  and 
this  we  had  through  the  benevolence  of  Christian  friends,  some 
in  this  town,  and  some  in  that,  and  others,  and  some  from 
England,  that  in  a  little  time  we  might  look  and  see  the  house 
ftimished  with  love.  The  Lord  hath  been  exceeding  good  to 
us  in  our  low  estate,  in  that  when  we  had  neither  house  nor 
home,  nor  other  necessaries,  the  Lord  so  moved  the  hearts  of 
these  and  those  towards  us,  that  we  wanted  neither  food  nor 
raiment  for  ourselves  or  ours.  Prov.  18 :  24,  "  There  is  a 
friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.^*  And  how  many 
snch  friends  have  wa  found,  and  now  living  among  us  !  And 
truly  have  we  found  him  to  be  such  a  friend  unto  us  in  whose 
house  we  lived,  viz.  Mr.  James  Whitcomb,  a  friend  near  hand 
md  far  off. 

I  cm  remember  the  time  when  I  used  to  sleep  quietly,  with* 

•  TiU  may,  1677. 
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o«t  w«rlniig'  m  my  t}ioogkt8>  whole  ingius  togvtkor ;  bot  imp# 
U  is  otfaerwisewitn  me»  When  all  are  &8t  ab[>Qt  m»y  and  iM 
eje  open,  Irot  Hie  who  ever  awakeftb,  roy  thoughts  are  iip(m 
things  past,  upon  the  a^ful  dlspensatioRS  of  the  L«rd  towards 
US,  upon  his  wonderful  power  and  might  in  carrying  of  us 
through  so  many  difficulties,  in  returning  us  in  safety,  and 
suffering  none  to  hurt  us.  I  remember  in  the  night  season 
how  the  other  day  I  was  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  enemies, 
and  nothing  but  death  before  me.  It  was  then  hard  work  to  per- 
suade mjTself  that  ever  I  should  be  satisfied  with  bread  again. 
But  now  we  are  fed  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  and,  as  I 
may  say,  with  honeyjmt  of  the  rack.  Instead  of  the  husks  we 
have  the^irt  calf.  The  thoughts  of  these  things  in  the  partic- 
tilars  of  them,  and  of  the  love  And  goodness  of  God  towards 
us,  make  it  true  of  me,  what  David  said  of  himself,  Psal.  6 :  6, 
— ^**  I  iDOter  my  couch  with  my  tears*"  O  the  wonderful  power 
of  Grod  that  mine  eyes  have  seen>  affording  matter  enough 
for  my  thoughts  to  run  in,  that  when  others  are  sleeping  mine 
eyes  are  weeping. 

I  have  seen  the  extreme  vanity  of  this  world.  One  hour  I 
have  been  in  health,  and  wealth,  wanting  nothing,  but  the  next 
hour  in  sickness,  and  wounds,  and  death,  having  nothing  bot 
sorrow  and  affliction.  Before  I  knew  what  affliction  meant  I 
was  ready  sometimes  to  wish  for  it.  When  I  lived  in  pros- 
perity, having  the  comforts  of  this  wwrld  about  me,  ray  rela- 
tions by  me,  and  my  heart  cheerful,  and  taking  little  care  for 
any  thmg,  and  yet  seeing  many,  whom  I  preferred  before  my- 
sen,  under  many  trials  and  srfflictions,  in  sickness,  weakness, 
poverty,  losses,  crosses,  and  cares  of  the  world,  I  should  be 
sometimes  jealous  lest  I  should  hai^  my  portion  in  this  life* 
But  now  I  see  the  Lord  had  his  time  to  scourge  and  chastea 
me.  The  portion  of  some  is  to  have  their  affliction  by  drops, 
bot  the  vnrte  of  astonishmentt  like  a  sweeping  rain  that  Uavetk 
*  no  food,  did  the  Lord  prepare  to  be  my  portion.  AfMction  i 
wanted,  and  affliction  I  had,  full  measure,  pressed  down  and 
running  over.  Yet  I  see  when  God  cails  persons  to  nerver  stf 
many  di^culties,  yet  he  is  sible  Co  carry  them  thrcm^h,  and 
make  them  say  they  have  been  gainers  thereby ;  and  I  hope  I 
can  say,  in  some  measure,  as  David,  iX  is  gooa  for  me  thit  1 
Jkave  been  afflicted.  The  Lord  hath  showed  me  the  tanitf  of 
these  outward  things,  that  they  are  the  vanities  ^  vanities  and 
texatianofspMt;  that  they  are  but  a  shadow,  a  blast,  a  bubble, 
and  things  of  no  continuance.  If  trouble  fi^om  smaller  max^e^ 
Begin  to  rise  in  me,  I  have  something  at  hand  to  eheek  m^^elf 
mSk,  md  say,  <<  Why  am  I  trouble  ?"*  Ic  was  butflss  o^ei^ 
dqrdtottf  llnultha^w^Midl  wouidflMfii  gi«e»i«fopiiyrfrefiiM 
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dotn,  or  to  have  been  a  senrant  to  a  Christian.  I  have  learned 
to  look  beyond  present  and  smaller  troubles,  and  to  be  quieted 
under  them,  as  Moses  said,  Ezod.  14 :  13« — *^  Stand  still  and 
see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord" 


NARRATIVE 

OP  THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  QUINTIN  STOCKWELL,  WHO  WAS  TA- 
KEN AT  DEERFIELD,  IN  MASSACHUSETTS,  BY  A  PARTY  OF 
INLAND  INDIANS,  IN  THE  YEAR  1677;  COMMUNICATED  IN 
HIS  OWN  WORDS,  AND  ORIGINALLY  FUM.I8HED  BY  THE 
EMINENT  D^  INCREASE  MATHER,  IN  THE  YEAR  1684. 


A  particular  account  of  the  irmptioii  in  which  Stockwell  and  others  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  viU  be  foand  in  the  Book  of  ths  IxniAirs, 
Book  iii,  p.  97  and  98.  Oat  of  tnentif-fom  at  that  time  killed  and  taken, 
WQ  learn  the  names  only  of  these ;  Quintin  Stockwell,  John  Root,  Sergeant 
Plimpton,  Benjamin  Stebbins,  his  wife,  Benjamin  Waite,  and  Samud  Rus- 
sell. Plimpton  was  bomt  in  their  cruel  manner,  Root  was  killed,  and 
Stebbins  escaped.    Of  the  others  I  hare  learned  nothing. 


In  the  year  1677,  September  the  19th,  between  sunset  and 
dark,  the  Indians  came  upon  us.  I  and  another  man,  being 
together,  we  ran  away  at  the  outcry  the  Indians  made,  shout- 
ing and  shooting  at  some  others  of  the  English  that  were  hard 
by.  We  took  a  swamp  that  was  at  hand  for  our  refuge ;  d^e 
enemy  espying  us  so  near  them,  run  afWr  us,  and  shot  many 
ffuns  at  us ;  three  guns  were  discharged  upon  me,  the  enemy 
being  within  three  rods  of  me,  besides  many  others  before  that. 
Being  in  this  swamp,  which  was  miry,  I  slumped  in  and  fell 
down,  whereupon  one  of  the  enemy  stepped  to  me,  with  his 
hatchet  lifted  up  to  knock  me  on  the  head,  supposinsf  that  I  had 
been  wounded  and  so  unfit  for  any  other  travel,  f,  as  it  hap- 
pened, had  a  pistol  by  me,  which,  thousfh  uncharged,  I  presented 
Id  the  Indian,  who  presently  stepped  back,  and  told  me  if  I 
would  yield  I  should  hare  no  hurt ;  he  said,  which  was  not 
true,  that  they  had  destroyed  all  Hatfield,  and  that  the  woods 
were  full  of  Indians,  whereupon  I  yielded  myself,  and  falling 
into  their  hands,  was  by  three  of  them  led  away  unto  the  place 
whence  first  I  began  to  make  my  flight  Here  two  other  In- 
diana came  running  to  us,  and  the  one  lifting  up  the  butt  end 
of  his  gun,  to  knock  me  on  the  head,  the  other  with  his  hand 
put  by  the  Uowi  and  said  I  was  his  firiend.    I  was  now  by  my 
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own  hoasa,  whidi  the  Indians  burnt  the  last  year,  and  I  was 
about  to  build  up  again ;  and  there  I  had  some  hopes  to  escape 
from  them.  There  was  a  horse  just  by,  which  they  bid  me  take. 
I  did  so,  but  made  no  attempt  to  escape  thereby,  because  the 
enemy  was  near,  and  the  beast  was  slow  and  dull.  Then  was 
I  in  hopes  they  would  send  me  to  take  my  own  horses,  which 
they  did  ;  but  they  were  so  frightened  that  I  could  not  come 
near  to  them,  and  so  fell  still  into  the  enemy's  hands.  They 
now  took  and  bound  me  and  led  me  away,  and  soon  was! 
brought  into  the  company  of  other  captives,  who  were  that  day 
brought  away  from  Hatheld,  who  were  about  a  mile  oft;  and 
here  raethought  was  matter  of  joy  and  sorrow  both:  joy  to 
see  company,  and  sorrow  for  our  condition.  Then  were  we 
pinioned  and  led  away  in  the  night  over  the  mountains,  in  dark 
and  hideous  ways,  about  four  miles  further,  before  we  took  up 
our  place  for  rest,  which  was  in  a  dismal  place  of  wood,  on 
the  east  side  of  that  mountain.  We  were  kept  bound  all  that 
night.  The  Indians  kept  waking,  and  we  had  little  mind  to 
sleep  in  this  night's  travel.  The  Indians  dispersed,  and  as  they 
went  made  strange  noises,  as  of  wolves  and  owls,  and  other 
wild  beasts,  to  the  end  that  they  might  not  lose  one  another, 
and  if  followed  they  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  English. 

About  the  break  of  day  we  marched  again,  and  got  over  that 
great  river  at  Pecoraptuck  [Deerfield]  river  mouth,  and  there 
rested  about  two  hours.  Here  the  Indians  marked  out  upon 
trees  the  number  of  their  captives  and  slain,  as  their  manner 
is.  Now  was  I  again  in  great  danger,  a  quarrel  having  arose 
about  me,  whose  captive  I  was ;  for  three  took  me.  I  thought 
I  must  be  killed  to  end  the  controversy,  so  when  they  put  it  to 
me,  whose  I  was,  I  said  three  Indians  took  me ;  so  they  agreed 
to  have  all  a  share  in  me.  I  had  now  three  masters,  and  he 
was  my  chief  master  who  laid  hands  on  me  first ;  and  thus 
was  I  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  worst  of  all  the  company,  as 
AsHPBLON,  the  Indian  captain,  told  me ;  which  captain  was  all 
along  very  kind  to  me,  and  a  great  comfort  to  the  English. 
In  this  place  they  gave  us  some  victuals,  which  they  had  brought 
from  the  English.  This  morning  also  they  sent  ten  men  forth 
to  the  town  [of  Deerfield]  to  bring  away  what  they  could  find. 
Some  provision,  some  corn  out  of  the  meadow,  they  brought  to 
XLB  on  horses,  which  they  had  there  taken. 

From  hence  we  went  up  about  the  falls,  where  we  crossed 
that  river  again ;  and  whilst  I  was  going,  I  fell  right  down  lame 
of  my  old  wounds,  which  I  had  in  the  war,  and  whilst  I  was 
thinkin?  I  should  therefore  be  killed  by  the  Indians,  and  what 
death  f  should  die,  my  pain  was  suddenly  gone,  and  I  waa 
much  encouraged  ajndn.    We  had  about  eleven  horses  itf  that 
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eompany,  which  the  Indians  used  to  convey  bujrthiiittitikiio 
carry  women.  It  was  afternoon  when  we  now  crossed  UuH 
riyer.  We  traveUed  up  it  till  night,  aad  then  todc  «q>  tmr 
lodging  in  a  dismal  place,  and  were  staked  down,  and  spread 
out  on  our  backs ;  and  so  we  lay  all  night,  yea,  so  we  hj 
many  nights.  They  told  me  their  law  was  that  we  should  lie 
so  nme  nights,  and  by  that  time  it  was  thought  we  should  be 
out  of  our  knowledge.  The  manner  of  staking  down  was 
thus :  our  arms  and  legs,  stretched  out,  were  staked  hai  down, 
and  a  cord  about  our  necks,  so  that  we  could  stir  noways. 
The  first  night  of  staking  down,  being  much  tired,  I  slept  as 
comfortable  as  ever.  The  next  day  we  went  up  the  river,  and 
crossed  it,  and  at  night  lay  in  Squakheag  [Northfield]  meadows. 
Our  provision  was  soon  spent,  and  while  we  lay  in  those  mea^ 
dows  the  Indians  went  a  nunting,  and  the  English  army  came 
oul  after  us.  Then  the  Indians  moved  again,  dividing  them* 
selves  and  the  captives  into  many  companies,  that  the  English 
might  not  follow  their  tracks.  At  night,  having  crossed  the 
river,  we  met  again  at  tbe  place  appointed.  The  next  day  we 
crossed  it  again  on  Squakheag  side,  and  there  we  took  up  our 
quarters  for  a  long  time.  I  suppose  this  might  be  about  thirty 
miles  above  Squakheag ;  and  nere  were  the  Indians^quite  out 
of  all  fear  of  the  English,  but  in  great  fear  of  the  Mohawks. 
Here  they  built  a  long  wigwam,  and  "had  a  great  dance,  as  they 
call  it,  and  concluded  to  burn  three  of  us,  and  had  got  bark  to 
do  it  with,  and,  as  I  understood  afterwards,  I  was  one  that  was 
to  be  burnt,  sergeant  Plimpton  another,  and  Benjamin  Waite's 
wife  the  third.  Though  I  knew  not  which  was  to  be  burnt, 
yet  I  perceived  some  were  designed  thereunto ;  so  much  I  im- 
derstood  of  their  language.  That  night  I  could  not  deep  for 
fe^r  of  next  day's  work ;  tbe  Indians,  being  weary  with  the 
dance,  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  slept  soundly.  The  English 
were  all  loose ;  then  I  went  out  and  brought  in  wood,  and 
niended  the  fire,  and  made  a  noise  on  purpose,  but  none  awak>  ' 
ed.  I  thought  if  any  of  the  English  would  awake,  we  might 
kill  them  all  sleeping.  I  removed  out  of  the  way  all  the  guns 
and  hatchets,  but  my  heart  failing  me,  I  put  all  things  where 
they  were  again.  The  next  day,  when  we  were  to  be  burnt, 
our  rnaster  and  some  others  spoke  for  us,  and  the  evil  was  pie- 
vented  in  this  place.  HerealxMits  we  lay  three  weeks  together. 
Here  I  had  a  shirt  brought  to  me  to  make,  and  one  Indian  said 
it  should  be  made  this  way,  a  sec(md  another  way,  a  third  his 
way.  I  told  them  I  would  make  it  that  way  my  chief  master 
said;  whereupon  one  Indian  struck  me  on  the  face  with  his 
fist*  I  suddenly  rose  up  in  anger,  ready  to  strike  again ;  upon 
this  happened  a  great  hubbub,  and  the  Indians  and  EngUBh 
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AMCI6  ainmi  me.  I  was  dun  to  humble  myself  to  my  master, 
00  that  matter  was  put  up.  Before  I  came  to  this  place,  my 
three  masters  were  gone  a  hunting;  I  was  left  with  another 
Indian,  all  the  company  being  upon  a  marph ;  I  was  lef^  with 
this  Indian,  who  fell  sick,  so  that  I  was  fain  to  carry  his  gun 
and  hatchet,  and  had  opportunity,  and  had  thought  to  hare 
dispatched  him  and  run  away ;  but  did  not,  for  that  the  English 
(aptives  had  promised  the  contrary  to  one  another ;  because,  if 
one  should  run  away,  that  would  provoke  the  Indians,  and 
endanger  the  rest  that  could  not  run  away. 

Vliilst  we  were  here,  Benjamin  Stebbins,  going  with  some 
Indians  to  Wachnset  Hills,  made  bis  escape  from  them,  and 
when  the  news  of  his  escape  came  we  were  all  presently  called 
in  and  bound;  one  of  the  Indians,  a  captain  among  them, 
and  always  our  great  friend,  met  me  coming  in,  and  told  me 
Stebbins  was  run  away ;  and  the  Indians  spake  of  burning 
us ;  some,  of  only  burnmg  and  biting  off  our  fingers,  by  and 
by.  He  said  there  would  be  a  court,  and  all  would  speak  their 
minds,  but  he  would  speak  last,  and  would  say,  that  the  Indian 
who  let  Stebbins  run  away  was  only  in  fault,  and  so  no  hurt 
should  be  done  us,  and  added,  ^  iear  not ;"  so  it  proved  accor* 
dingly.  Whilst  we  lingered  hereabout,  provision  grew  scarce ; 
one  bear's  foot  must  serve  five  of  us  a  whole  day.  We  began 
to  eat  horse*flesh,  and  eat  up  seven  in  all ;  three  were  left  alive, 
and  not  killed.  After  we  had  been  here,  some  of  the  Indiana 
had  been  down,  and  fallen  upon  Hadley,  and  were  taken  by 
the  English,  agreed  with  and  let  go  again.  They  were  to  meet 
the  English  upon  such  a  plain,  there  to  make  further  terms. 
AsHPALON  was  much  for  it,  but  Wachuset  sachems,  when  they 
came,  were  much  against  it,  and  were  for  this  :  that  we  should 
meet  the  English,  indeed,  but  there  fall  upon  them  and  fight 
them,  and  take  them.  Then  Ashpslon  spake  to  us  English, 
not  to  speak  a  word  more  to  fuvther  that  m«tter,  for  mischief 
would  come  of  it.  When  those  Indians  came  from  Wachuset 
there  came  with  them  squaws  and  children,  about  four-score, 
who  reported  that  the  English  had  taken  Uncas,  and  all  his 
men,  and  sent  them  beyond  seas.  They  were  much  enraged 
at  this,  and  asked  us  if  it  were  true ;  we  said  no.  Then  was ' 
AsHPALON  angry,  and  said  he  would  no  more  believe  English* 
men.  They  examined  us  every  one  apart,  and  then  they  dealt 
worse  with  us  for  a  season  than  before.  Still  provision  was 
scarce.  We  came  at  length  to  a  place  called  Squaw-Maug  river ; 
there  we  hoped  for  salmon ;  but  we  came  too  late.  This  place 
Laocount  to  be  above  ti^'o  hundred  miles  above  Deerfield.  We 
'  parted  into  two  companies ;  some  went  one  way,  and  bow 
\  fnatfaer  w»y ;  and  we  went  ovea  a  mighty  meunlaini  4| 
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taking  us  eight  days  to  go  over  it,  and  travelled  very  hard  too, 
having  every  day  either  snow  or  rain.  We  noted  that  on  this 
mountain  all  the  water  run  northward.  Here  also  we  wanted 
provision  ;  but  at  length  we  met  again  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain,  viz.  on  the  north  side,  at  a  river  that  runs  into  the 
lake  ;  and  we  were  then  half  a  day's  journey  off  the  lake. 

We  staid  here  a  great  while,  to  make  canoes  to  go  over  the 
lake.  Here  I  was  frozen,  and  again  we  were  like  to  starve. 
All  the  Indians  went  a  hunting,  but  could  get  nothing :  divers 
days  they  powwowed,  and  yet  got  nothing;  then  they  desired 
the  English  to  pray,  and  confessed  they  could  do  nothing ;  they 
would  have  us  pray,  and  see  what  the  Englishman's  God  could 
do.  I  prayed,  so  did  sergeant  Plimpton,  in  another  place. 
The  Indians  reverently  attended,  morning  and  night.  Next 
day  they  got  bears  ;  then  they  would  needs  have  us  desire  a 
blessing,  and  return  thanks  at  meals ;  after  a  while  they  grew 
weary  of  it,  and  the  sachem  did  forbid  us.  When  I  was  fro- 
zen, they  were  very  cruel  towards  me,  because  I  could  not  do 
as  at  other  times.  When  we  came  to  the  lake  we  were  again 
sadly  put  to  it  for  provision.  We  were  fain  to  eat  touchwood 
fried  in  hearts  grease.  At  last  we  found  a  company  of  raccoons, 
and  then  we  made  a  feast ;  and  the  manner  was  that  we  must 
eat  all.  I  perceived  there  would  be  too  much  for  one  time,  so 
one  Indian  who  sat  next  to  me  bid  me  slip  away  some  to  him 
under  his  coat,  and  he  would  hide  it  for  me  till  another  time. 
This  Indian,  as  soon  as  he  had  got  my  meat,  stood  up  and 
made  a  speech  to  the  rest,  and  discovered  me ;  so  that  the  In- 
dians were  very  angry  and  cut  me  another  piece,  and  gave  me 
raccoon  grease  to  drink,  which  made  me  sick  and  vomit.  I 
told  them  I  had  enough ;  so  ever  after  that  they  would  give 
me  none,  but  still  tell  me  I  had  raccoon  enough.  So  I  suffer- 
ed much,  and  being  frozen,  was  full  of  pain,  and  could  sleep 
but  a  little,  yet  must  do  my  work.  When  they  went  upon  the 
lake,  and  as  they  came  to  it,  they  lit  of  a  moose  and  killed  it, 
and  staid  there  till  they  had  eaten  it  all  up. 

After  entering  upon  the  lake,  there  arose  a  great  storm,  and 
we  thought  we  should  all  be  cast  away,  but  at  last  we  got  to 
an  island,  and  there  they  went  to  powwowing.  The  powwow 
said  that  Benjamin  Waite  and  another  man  was  coming,  and 
that  storm  was  raised  to  cast  them  away.  This  afterward  ap- 
peared to  be  true,  though  then  I  believed  them  not.  Upon  this 
island  we  lay  still  several  days,  and  then  set  out  again,  but  a 
storm  took  us,  so  that  we  lay  to  and  fro,  upon  certain  islands, 
about  three  weeks.  We  had  no  provision  but  raccoons,  so  that 
the  Indians  themselves  thought  they  should  be  starved.  They 
gave  me  nothing,  so  that  I  was  sundry  days  without  any  pro- 
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▼ision.  We  went  on  upon  the  lake,  upon  that  isle,  about  a 
day's  journey.  We  had  a  little  sled  upon  which  we  drew  ova 
load.  Before  noon,  I  tired,  and  just  then  the  Indians  met  with 
some  Frenchmen ;  then  one  of  the  Indians  that  took  me  came 
to  me  and  called  me  all  manner  of  bad  names,  and  threw  me 
down  upon  my  back.  I  told  him  I  could  not  do  any  more ;  then 
he  said  he  must  kill  me.  I  thought  he  was  aliout  to  do  it, 
for  he  pulled  out  his  knife  and  cut  out  my  pockets,  and  wrap- 
ped them  about  my  face,  helped  me  up,  and  took  my  sled  and 
went  away,  giving  me  a  bit  of  biscuit,  as  big  as  a  walnut, 
which  he  had  of  the  Frenchman,  and  told  me  he  would  give 
me  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  When  ray  sled  was  gone,  I  could  run 
after  him,  but  at  last  I  could  not  ram,  but  went  a  ibot-pace. 
The  Indians  were  soon  out  of  sight  I  followed  as  wefl  as  I 
could,  and  had  many  falls  upon  the  ice. 

At  last,  I  was  so  spent,  I  had  not  strengA  enough  lo  rise 
again,  but  I  crept  to  a  tree  that  lay  along,  and  got  npon  it, 
and  there  I  lay.  It  was  now  night,  and  very  sharp  weather : 
I  counted  no.  other  but  that  I  must  die  here.  Whilst  I  was 
thinking  of  death,  an  Indian  hallooed,  and  I  answered  him ; 
he  came  to  me,  and  called  me  bad  names,  and  told  me  if  I 
could  not  go  he  must  knock  me  on  the  head.  I  told  him  he 
must  then  do  so ;  he  saw  how  I  had  wallowed  in  the  snow, 
but  could  not  rise ;  then  he  took  his  coat  and  wrapt  me  in  it, 
and  went  back  and  sent  two  Indians  with  a  sled.  One  said 
he  must  knock  me  on  the  head,  the  other  eaid  no,  they  would 
carry  me  away  and  burn  me.  Then  they  bid  me  stir  my  in- 
step, to  see  if  that  were  frozen ;  I  did  so.  When  Aer  eaw 
that,  they  said  that  was  Wurreqbn.'^  There  was  a  cbirur- 
geon  among  the  French,  they  said,  that  could  cure  me ;  then 
uiey  took  me  upon  a  sled,  and  carried  me  to  the  fere,  and  made 
much  of  me ;  pulled  off  my  wet  and  wrapped  me  in  dry 
clothes,  and  made  me  a  good  bed.  They  had  killed  an  otter, 
and  gave  me  some  of  the  broth  made  of  it,  and  a  bit  of  the 
flesh.  Here  I  slept  till  towards  day,  and  then  was  able  to  get 
up  and  put  on  my  clothes.  One  of  the  Indians  awaked,  and 
seeing  me  walk,  shouted,  as  rejoicing  at  it.  As  soon  as  it  was 
light,  I  and  Samuel  Russell  went  before  on  the  ice,  upon  a  river. 
They  said  I  must  go  where  I  could  on  foot,  else  I  should 
freeze.  Samuel  Bussell  sHpt  into  the  river  with  one  foot ;  the 
Indians  called  him  back,  and  dried  his  stockings,  and  then  sent 
us  away,  and  an  Indian  with  us  to  pilot  us.  We  went  four  or 
five  miles  before  they  overtook  us.  I  was  then  pretty  well 
wfOBL    Samuel  Rossell  was,  he  said,  faint,  and  wondered  hew  I 

•  See  Book  of  the  Indians^  B.  u.  85. 
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could  live,  for  he  had,  he  said,  ten  meals  to  my  one.  Then 
I  was  laid  on  the  sled,  and  they  ran  away  with  me  on  the  ice ; 
the  rest  and  Samuel  Russell  came  softly  after.  Samuel  Russell 
I  never  saw  more,  not  know  I  what  became  of  him.  They 
got  but  half  way,  and  we  got  through  to  Shamblee  about  mid- 
night. Six  miles  off  Shamblee,  (a  French  town,)  the  river  was 
opexif  and  when  I  came  to  travel  in  that  part  of  the  ice,  I  soon 
tired ;  and  two  Indians  ran  away  to  town,  and  one  only  was 
left ;  he  would  carry  me  a  few  rods,  and  then  I  would  go 
as  many,  and  then  a  trade  we  drove,  and  so  were  long  in 
going  the  six  miles.  This  Indian  was  now  kind,  and  told  me 
diat  if  he  did  not  carry  me  I  would  die,  and  so  I  should  have 
done,  sure  enough;  and  he  said  I  must  tell  the  English  bow 
he  helped  me.  When  we  came  to  the  first  house,  there  was 
no  inhabitant  The  Indian  was  also  spent,  and  both  were  dis- 
couraged ;  he  said  we  must  now  die  together.  At  last  be  left 
me  alone,  and  fifot  to  another  house,  and  thence  came  some 
French  and  Indians,  and  brought  me  in.  The  French  were 
kind,  and  put  my  hands  and  feet  in  cold  water,- and  gave  me 
a  dram  of  brandy,  and  a  little  hasty  pudding  and  milk ;  when 
I  tasted  victuals  1  was  hungry,  and  could  not  have  forborne  it, 
but  I  could  not  get  it.  Now  and  then  they  would  give  me  a 
little,  as  they  thought  best  for  me.  I  laid  by^  the  fire  with  the 
Indian  that  night,  but  could  not  sleep  for  pain.  Next  morn- 
ing tKe  Indians  and  French  fell  out  about  me,  because  the 
French,  as  the  Indians  said,  loved  the  English  better  than  the 
Indians.  The  French  presently  turned  the  Indians  out  of 
doors,  and  kept  me. 

They  were  very  kind  and  careful,  and  gave  me  a  little 
something  now  and  then.  While  I  was  here  all  the  men  in 
that  town  came  to  see  me.  At  this  house  I  was  three  or  four 
days,  and  then  invited  to  another,  and  after  that  to  another. 
In  this  place  I  was  about  thirteen  days,  and  received  much 
civility  from  a  young  man,  a  bachelor,  who  invited  me  to  his 
house,  with  whom  I  was  for  the  most  part  of  the  time.  He 
was  so  kind  as  to  lodge  me  in  the  bed  with  himself,  gave  me  a 
shirt,  and  would  have  bought  me,  but  could  not,  as  the  Indians 
asked  one  hundred  pounds  for  me.  We  were  then  to  go  to  a 
place  called  Sorel,  and  that  young  man  would  go  with  me,  be- 
cause the  Indians  should  not  hurt  me.  This  man  carried  me 
on  the  ice  one  day's  journey,  for  I  could  not  now  go  at  all,  and 
there  was  so  much  water  on  the  ice  we  could  go  no  ftirther. 
So  the  Frenchman  left  me,  and  provision  for  me.  Here  we 
staid  two  nights,  and  then  travelled  again,  for  now  the  ice  was 
strong,  and  in  two  days  more  we  came  to  Sorel.  When  we 
got  to  the  first  house,  it  was  late  in  the  night ;  and  here  again 
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the  people  were  kind.  Next  day,  being  in  much  pain,  I  asked 
the  Lidians  to  carry  me  to  the  chirurgeons,  as  they  had  promised, 
at  which  they  were  wroth,  and  one  of  them  took  up  his  gun 
to  knock  me,  but  the  Frenchman  would  not  suffer  it,  but  set 
upon  him  and  kicked  him  out  of  doors.  Then  we  went  away 
from  thence,  to  a  place  two  or  three  miles  off,  where  the 
Indians  had  wigwam».  When  I  came  to  these  wigwams  some 
of  the  Indians  knew  me,  and  seemed  to  pity  me. 

While  I  was  here,  which  was  three  or  four  days,  the  French 
came  to  see  me ;  and  it  being  Christmas  time,  they  brought 
cakes  and  other  provisions  with  them  and  gave  to  me,  so  that 
I  had  no  want.  The  Indians  tried  to  cure  me,  but  could  not 
Then  I  asked  for  the  chirurgeon,  at  which  one  of  the  Indians 
in  anger  struck  me  on  the  face  with  his  fist.  A  Frenchman 
being  by,  spoke  to  him,  but  I  knew  not  what  he  said,  and  then 
went  his  way.  By  and  by  came  the  captain  of  the  place  into 
the  wigwam,  with  about  twelve  armed  men^  and  asked  where 
the  Indian  was  that  struck  the  Englishman.  They  took  him 
and  told  him  he  should  go  to  the  bilboes,  and  then  be  hanged. 
The  Indians  were  n^uch  terrified  at  this,  as  appeared  by  their 
countenances  and  trembling.  I  would  have  gone  too,  but  the 
Frenchman  bid  me  not  fear ;  that  the  Indians  durst  not  hurt  me. 
When  that  Indian  was  gope,  I  had  two  masters  still.  I  asked 
them  to  carry  me  to  that  captain,  that  I  might  speak  for  the 
Indian.  They  answered,  "  You  are  a  fool.  Do  you  think  the 
French  are  like  the  English,  to  say  one  thing  and  do  another? 
They  are  men  of  their  words."  I  prevailed  with  them,  how- 
ever, to  help  me  thither,  and  I  spoke  to  the  captain  by  an 
interpreter,  and  told  him  I  desired  him  to  set  the  Indian  free, 
a^d  told  him  what  he  had  done  for  me.  He  told  me  he  was  a 
rogue,  and  should  be  hanged.  Then  I  spoke  more  privately, 
alleging  this  reason,  that  because  all  tne  English  captives 
were  not  come  in,  if  he  were  hanged,  it  might  fare  the  worse 
with  them.  The  captain  said  **  that  was  to  be  considered." 
Then  he  set  him  at  liberty  upon  this  condition,  that  he  should 
never  strike  me  more,  and  every  day  bring  me  to  his  house  to 
eat  victuals.  I  perceived  that  tne  common  people  did  not  like 
what  the  Indians  had  done  and  did  to  the  English.  When 
the  Indian  was  set  free,  he  came  to  me,  and  took  me  about  the 
middle,  and  said  I  was  his  brother ;  that  I  had  saved  his  life 
once,  and  he  had  saved  mine  thrice.  Then  he  called  for 
brandy  and  made  me  drink,  and  had  me  away  to  the  wigwams 
again.  When  I  came  there,  the  Indians  came  to  me  one  by 
one,  to  shake  hands  with  me,  saying  Wubbbgen  Nbtof,^  and 

•  Friend,  it  is  wen.— Ed. 
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were  very  kind,  thinking  no  other  but  that  I  hod  saved  th 
Indian's  life. 

The  next  day  he  carried  me  to  that  captain's  house,  and 
set  me  down.^  They  gave  me  my  victuals  and  wine,  and 
being  left  there  a  while  by  the  Indians,  I  showed  the  captain 
my  fingers,  which  when  he  and  his  wife  saw  they  ran  away 
from  the  sight,  and  bid  me  lap  it  up  again,  and  sent  for  the 
chirurgeon  ;  who,  when  he  came,  said  he  could  cure  me,  and 
tock  it  in  band,  and  dressed  it.  The  Indians  towards  night 
came  for  me  ;  I  told  them  I  could  not  go  with  them.  They 
were  displeased,  called  me  rogue,  and  went  away.  That 
night  I  was  full  of  pain ;  the  French  feared  that  I  would  die ; 
five  men  did  watch  with  me,  and  strove  to  keep  me  cheerly, 
ibr  I  was  sometimes  ready  to  faint.  Oftentimes  they  gave  me 
a  little  brandy.  The  next  day  the  chirurgeon  came  again, 
and  dressed  me ;  and  so  he  did  all  the  while  I  was  among  the 
French.     I  came  in  at  Christmas,  and  went  thence  May  2d. 

Being  thus  in  the  captain's  house,  I  was  kept  there  till 
Benjamin  Waite  came ;  and  now  my  Indian  master,  being  in 
want  of  money,  pawned  me  to  the  captain  for  fourteen  bea- 
vers' skins,  or  the  worth  of  them,  at  such  a  day ;  if  he  did  not 
pay  he  must  lose  his  pawn,  or  else  sell  me  for  twenty-one  bea- 
vers, but  he  could  not  get  beaver,  and  so  I  was  sold.  By  being 
thus  sold,  adds  Dr.  Mather,  he  was  in  God's  good  time  set  at 
liberty,  axid  retarned  to  his  friends  in  New  England  again. 


NARRATIVE 
OP  THE  CApnvmr  and  sufferings  op  miss  sarah  ger. 

ISH,  WHO  WAS  TAKEN  AT  THE  SACKING  OF  DOVER,  IN 
THE  YEAR  1689,  BY  THE  INDIANS;  AS  COMMUNICATED  TO 
THE  REVEREND  DR.  COTTON  MATHER,  BY  THE  REVEREND 
JOHN  PIKE,  MINISTER  OF  DOVER. 

Sarah  Oerish,  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Gerish,  of  Quo- 
checho  or  Cocheco,  was  a  very  beautiful  and  ingenious  damsel, 
«bout  seven  years  of  age,  and  happened  to  be  locLgfing  at  the 

gtrrison  of  Major  Waldron,her  affections'.e  grandfather,  when 
e  Indians  brought  that  horrible  destrr.ction  upon  it,  on  tibo 

*  His  feet  were  so  badly  frozen  that  he  hjd  not  walked  for  a  conside- 
lable  time.— Ed 
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mAt  of  the  27th  of  June,  1689.  She  waa  always  verj  i^r- 
im  of  the  Indians ;  hut  fear  may  we  think  now  surprised  hear, 
when  they  fiercely  bid  her  go  into  a  certain  chamber  and  call 
the  people  out !  She  obeyed,  but  finding  only  a  little  child  in 
bed  in  me  room,  she  got  into  the  bed  with  it,  and  hid  hersetf 
in  the  clothes  as  well  as  she  could.  The  fell  savages  quickly 
pulled  her  out,  and  made  her  dress  for  a  march,  but  led  her 
away  with  no  more  than  one  stocking  upon  her,  on  a  tewiUe 
march  through  the  thick  woods,  and  a  thousand  other  miseries, 
till  they  came  to  the  Norway  Planes.^  From  thence  they 
made  her  go  to  the  end  of  tvinnipisiogee  lake,  thence  east- 
ward, through  horrid  swamps,  where  sometimes  they  were 
obliged  to  scramble  over  huge  trees  fallen  by  storm  or  age,  for 
a  vast  way  together,  and  sometimes  they  must  climb  up  long, 
steep,  tiresome,  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains. 

Her  first  master  was  an  Indian  named  Sebundowit,  a  dull 
sort  Qf  fellow,  and  not  such  a  devil  as  many  of  them  were, 
but  he  sold  her  to  a  fellow  who  was  a  more  harsh  and  mad 
sort  of  a  dragon.     He  carried  her  away  to  Canada. 

A  long  and  sad  journey  now  ensued,  through  the  midst  of  a 
hideous  desert,  in  the  depth  of  a  dreadful  winter ;  and  who 
can  enumerate  the  frights  she  endured  before  the  end  of  her 

i'oumey  ?  Once  her  master  commanded  her  to  loosen  8<»ne  of 
ler  upper  garments,  and  stand  against  a  tree  while  he  charged 
his  gun ;  whereat  the  poor  child  shrieked  out,  '*  He  is  going  to 
kill  me !"  God  knows  what  he  was  going  to  do ;  but  the  viJBan 
havinff  charged  his  gun,  he  called  her  from  the  tree  and  for- 
bore doing  her  any  damage.  Upon  another  time  her  master 
ordered  her  to  run  along  the  shore  with  some  Indian  girls, 
while  he  paddled  up  the  river  in  his  canoe.  As  the  girls  were 
passing  a  precipice,  a  tawny  wench  violently  pushed  her  head- 
long into  the  nver,  but  so  it  fell  out  that  in  mis  very  place  of 
her  fall  the  bushes  from  the  shore  hung  over  the  water,  so 
that  she  was  enabled  to  get  hold  of  them,  and  thus  saved  her- 
self. The  Indians  asked  her  how  she  became  so  wet,  but  she 
did  not  dare  to  tell  them,  from  fear  of  the  resentment  of  her 
Uiat  had  so  nearly  deprived  her  of  life  already.  And  here  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  almost  universally  true,  that  young 
Indians,  both  male  and  female,  are  as  much  to  be  drea<fed  W 
captives  as  those  of  maturer  years,  and  in  many  cases  much 
more  so ;  for,  unlike  cultivated  people,  they  have  no  restraints 
upon  their  mischievous  and  savage  propensities,  which  they 
indulge  in  cruelties  surpassing  any  examples  here  related. 
They  oflen  vie  with  each  other  in  attempting  excessive  acts  of 
torture. 

*  These  planes  an  in  the  present  town  of  Rochester,  I).  IL— Edttor. 
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Once,  being  spent  with  travelling  all  day,  and  lying  down 
wet  and  exhausted  at  night,  she  fell  into  so  profound  a  sleep 
that  in  the  morning  she  waked  not.  Her  barbarous  captors 
decamped  from  the  place  of  their  night's  rest,  leaving  this  little 
captive  girl  asleep  and  covered  with  a  snow  that  in  the  night 
haxl  fallen ;  but,  at  length  awaking,  what  agonies  may  you 
imagine  she  was  in,  on  finding  herself  left  a  prey  for  bears  and 
wolves,  and  without  any  sustenance,  in  a  howling  wilderness, 
many  scores  of  leagues  from  any  plantation !  In  this  dismal 
situation,  however,  she  had  fortitude  sufficient  to  attempt  to 
follow  them.  And  here  again,  the  snow  which  had  been  her 
covering  upon  the  cold  ground,  to  her  great  discomfort,  was 
now  her  only  hope,  for  she  could  just  discern  by  it  the  trace 
of  the  Indicms !  How  long  it  was  before  she  overtook  them 
is  not  told  us,  but  she  joined  them  and  continued  her  captivity. 

Now  the  yoimg  Indians  began  to  terrify  her  by  constantly 
reminding  her  that  she  was  shortly  to  be  roasted  to  death. 
One  evening  much  fuel  was  prepared  between  two  logs,  which 
they  told  her  was  for  her  torture.  A  mighty  fire  being  made, 
her  master  called  her  to  him,  and  told  her  that  she  should 
presently  be  burnt  alive.  At  first  she  stood  amazed;  then 
burst  into  tears ;  and  then  she  hung  about  her  tiger  of  a  master, 
begging  of  him,  with  an  inexpressible  anguish,  to  save  her 
from  the  fire.  Hereupon  the  monster  so  far  relented  as  to  tell 
her  "  that  if  she  would  be  a  good  girl  she  should  not  be  burnt." 

At  last  they  arrived  at  Canada,  and  she  was  carried  into 
the  Lord  Intendant's  house,  where  many  persons  of  quality 
took  much  notice  of  her.  It  was  a  week  after  this  that  she 
remained  in  the  Indian's  hands  before  the  price  of  her  ransom 
could  be  agreed  upon.  But  then  the  lady  intendant  sent  her 
to  the  nunnery,  wnere  she  was  comfortably  provided  for ;  and 
it  was  the  design,  as  was  said,  for  to  have  brought  her  up  in 
the  Romish  religion,  and  then  to  have  married  ner  unto  the 
son  of  the  Lord  Intendant. 

She  was  kindly  used  there  until  Sir  William  Phips,  lying 
before  Quebec,  did,  upon  exchange  of  prisoners,  obtain  her  lib- 
erty. After  sixteen  months'  captivity  she  was  restored  imto 
her  friends,  who  had  the  consolation  of  having  this  their  desir- 
able daughter  again  with  them,  returned  as  it  were  from  the 
dead.  But  this  dear  child  was  not  to  cheer  her  parents' path 
for  a  long  period ;  for  on  arriving  at  her  sixteenth  year>  July, 
1697,  death  carried  her  off  by  a  malignant  fev^« 
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OF  THE  RKMARgABLE  ESCAPE  OlEi*  WIDOW  ELIZABETH  HEARD, 
ALSO  TAKEN  AT  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  HAJOR  WALDRON*S 
GARRISON  IN  DOVER,  AS  COMMUNICATED  TO  DOCTOR  COT- 
TON  MATHER,  BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  PIKE,  MINISTER  OF  THE 
PLACE. 

VLrs.  Elizabeth  Heard  was  a  widow  of  stood,  estate,  a  mother 
of  many  children,  and  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Hull,  a  reverend 
minister  formerly  living  at  Pascataqua,  but  at  this  time  lived 
at  Quochecho,  the  Indian  name  of  Dover.  Happening  to  be 
at  Portsmouth  on  the  day  before  Quochecho  was  cut  off,  she 
returned  thither  in  the  night  with  one  daughter  and  three  sons, 
all  masters  of  families.  When  they  came  near  Quochecho 
they  were  astonished  with  a  prodigious  noise  of  Indians,  howl- 
ing, shooting,  shouting,  and  roaring,  according  to  their  manner 
in  making  an  assault 

Their  distress  for  their  families  carried  them  still  further 
op  the  river,  till  they  secretly  and  silentlv  passed  by  some 
numbers  of  the  raging  savafifes.  They  landed  about  an  hun- 
dred rods  from  Major  Waldron's  garrison,  and  running  up 
the  hill,  they  saw  many  lights  in  the  windows  of  the  garrison* 
which  they  concluded  the  English  within  had  set  up  for  the 
direction  of  those  who  might  seek  a  refuge  there.  Coming 
to  the  gate,  they  desired  entrance,  which  not  being  readily 
granted,  they  called  earnestly,  bounced,  knocked,  and  cried 
out  to  those  within  of  their  unkindness,  that  they  would  not 
open  the  gate  to  them  in  this  extremity. 

No  answer  being  yet  made,  they  began  to  doubt  whether  all 
was  well.  One  of  the  young  men  then  climbing  up  the  wall, 
saw  a  horrible  tawny  in  the  entry,  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  A 
grievous  consternation  seized  now  upon  them,  and  Mrs.  Heard, 
sitting  down  without  the  gate,  through  despair  and  faintnest, 
was  unable  to  stir  any  further;  but  had  strencfth  only  to 
cha^fe  her  children  to  shift  for  themselves,  which  she  did  in 
broken  accents ;  adding  also  that  she  must  unavoidably  there 
end  her  days. 

Her  children,  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  her  with  them, 
with  heavy  hearts  forsook  her.  Immediately  after,  however, 
■he  beginning  to  recover  from  her  fright,  was  able  to  fly,  and 
hidehmelf  in  a  bunch  of  barberry  budies,  in  the  garden;  and 
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then  hasteninfif  from  thence,  because  the  daylight  advanced, 
she  sheltered  herself,  though  seen  by  ti^o  of  the  Indians,  in  a 
thicket  of  other  bushes,  about  thirty  rods  from  the  house. 
She  had  not  been  long  here  before  an  Indian  came  towards 
her,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  The  fellow  came  up  to  her 
and  stared  her  in  the  face,  but  said  nothing  to  her,  nor  she  to 
bhn.  He  went  a  little  way  back,  and  came  again,  and  stared 
apon  her  as  before,  but  said  nothing ;  whereupon  she  asked 
him  what  he  would  have.  He  still  said  nothing,  but  went 
away  to  the  hoose,  whooping,  and  returned  unto  her  no  more. 

Being  thus  unaccountably  preserved,  she  made  several 
essays  to  pass  the  river,  but  mund  herself  unable  to  do  it,  and 
finding  all  places  on  that  side  of  the  river  filled  with  blood 
and  fire,  and  hideous  outcries,  she  thereupon  returned  to  her 
old  bush,  and  there  poured  out  her  ardent  prayers  to  God  for 
help  in  this  distress. 

She  continued  in  this  bush  until  the  garrison  was  burnt, 
and  the  enemy  had  gone,  and  then  she  stole  along  by  the  river 
aide,  until  she  came  to  a  boom,  on  which  she  passed  over. 
Many  sad  effects  of  cruelty  she  saw  left  by  the  Indians  in  her 
way.  She  soon  after  safely  arrived  at  Captain  Gerish's  gar- 
rison, where  she  found  a  refuge  from  the  storm.  Here  she 
also  had  the  satisfaction  to  understand  that  her  own  garrison, 
though  one  of  the  first  that  was  assaulted,  had  been  bravely 
defended,  and  successfully  maintained  against  the  adversary. 

This  gentlewoman's  garrison  was  on  the  most  extreme  fron- 
tier of  the  province,  and  more  obnoxious  than  any  other,  and 
therefore  more  incapable  of  being  relieved.  Nevertheless,  hy 
her  presence  and  courage,  it  held  out  all  the  war,  even  for  ten 
jrears  together ;  and  the  persons  in  it  have  enjoyed  very  emi- 
nent preservations.  It  would  have  been  deserted,  if  she  had 
accepted  offers  that  were  made  her  by  her  friends,  to  abandon 
it,  and  retire  to  Portsmouth  among  them,  which  would  have 
been  a  damage  to  the  town  and  land ;  but  by  her  encourage- 
ment this  post  was  thus  kept  up,  and  she  is  yet  [1702]  living 
in  much  esteem  among  her  neighbors. 

Hon  1<— Mm.  Hiaed  was  the  widow  of  a  Mr.  John  Heard.  She  had 
fire  ions,  Benjamin,  John,  Joseph,  Samnel  and  Tristram,  and  an  eoaal 
number  of  daushters.  The  last-named  son  was  waylaid  and  killed  by 
the  Indians  in  the  year  1723. — MS.  Chbonicleb  of  the  Indians. 

Non  2. — It  will  doubtless  seem  sarprising  to  the  reader  that  Mrs.  Heard 
ihonld  be  sofitred  to  escape  captivity,  when  she  was  discovered  by  a 

S'm  warrior,  who,  without  douot,  was  seeking  for  some  white  inhab- 
nt,  on  whom  to  wreak  his  vengeance.  The  facts  seem  to  be  these : 
Thirtten  years  before,  namely,  in  1676,  when  the  four  faaodred  ladians 
wen  surprised  in  Poveri  (in  a  manMr  not  at  ail  doubtftil  as  it  ccspecu 
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the  character  of  their  captors,)  this  same  Mrs.  Heard  secreted  a  jesaf 
Indian  in  her  boose,  by  which  means  he  escaped  that  calamitous  day. 
The  reader  of  Indian  history  will  not,  now,  I  presume,  harbor  sorprise 
at  the  conduct  of  the  warrior.  For  the  particulars  of  the  event  con- 
nected with  this  narratiye,  see  The  Book  of  thb  Ikdiabs,  Book  iiL 
Chap.  Tiii.—Ed. 


MEMOIRS 


OP  ODD  ADVENTURES,  STRANGE  DELIVERANCES,  ETC.,  IN  THB 

CAPnvmr  of  john  gyles,  Esa,  commander  op  the 

GARRISON  ON  ST.  GECHIGE  RIVER,  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
MAINE.  WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF.  ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED 
AT  BOSTON,  1786. 

Intboduotion*— These  private  memoirs  were  collected  from 
my  minutes,  at  the  earnest  request  of  my  second  cons(»rt,  for 
the  use  of  our  family,  th^t  we  might  have  a  memento  ever 
ready  at  hand,  to  excite  in  ourselves  gratitude  ^nd  ihankfulneas 
to  God ;  and  in  our  offspring  a  due  sense  of  their  dependence 
on  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  from  the  precariousness  and 
vicissitudes  of  all  sublunary  enjoyments.  In  this  state,  and  for 
this  end,  they  have  laid  by  me  for  some  years.  They  at  length 
falling  into  the  hands  of  some,  for  whose  ju  IgmenC  I  had  a 
value,  I  was  pressed  for  a  copy  for  the  public.  Others,  desir- 
ing of  me  to  extract  particulars  from  them,  which  the  multi- 
plicity and  urgency  of  my  affairs  would  not  admit,  I  have  now 
determined  to  suffer  their  publication.  I  have  not  made  scarce 
any  addition  to  this  manual,  except  in  the  chapter  of  ereatureg, 
which  I  was  urged  to  make  much  larger.  I  might  hav6  great- 
ly enlarged  it,  but  I  feared  it  would  grow  beyond  its  proportion. 
I  have  been  likewise  advised  to  give  a  particular  account  of 
my  father,  which  I  am  not  very  fond  of,  having  no  dependence 
on  the  virtues  or  honors  of  my  ancestors  to  recommend  me  to 
the  favor  of  Qod  or  men  ;  nevertheless,  because  some  think  it 
is  a  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  my  parents,  whose  name  I 
was  obliged  to  mention  in  the  following  story,  and  a  satisfaction 
which  their  posterity  might  justly  expect  from  me,  I  shall  give 
some  account  of  him,  though  as  brief  as  possible. 


The  flourishing  state  of  New  England,  before  thf  unhappy 

eastern  wars,  drew  my  father  hither,  whose  first  settlement  was 

on  Eennebeck  river,  at  a  place  called  Merrymeeting  Bay,  where 

he  dwelt  for  some  years ;  until,  on  the  death  of  my  grand  pt- 
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rents,  he>  with  his  family,  returned  to  England,  to  setde  hit 
affairs.  This  done,  he  came  over  with  the  design  to  have  re- 
turned to  his  farm ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  Boston,  the  eastern 
Indians  had  begun  their  hostilities.  He  therefore  begun  a 
settlement  on  Long  Island.  The  air  of  that  place  not  so  well 
agreeing  with  his  constitution,  and  the  Indians  having  become 
peaceable,  he  again  proposed  to  resettle  his  lands  in  Merrymeet- 
mg  Bay ;  but  finding  that  place  deserted,  and  that  plantations 
were  going  on  at  Pemmaquid,  he  purchased  several  tracts  of 
land  of  the  inhabitants  there.  Upon  his  highness  the  duke  of 
York  resuming  a  claim  to  those  parts,  my  feither  took  out  patents 
under  that  claim ;  and  when  remmaquid  was  set  off  by  the 
name  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  the  province  of  New  York, 
he  was  commissioned  chief  justice  of  the  same  by  Gov.  Duncan 
[Dongan.]  ^  He  was  a  strict  Sabbatarian,  and  met  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  from  the 
immoralities  of  a  people  who  had  long  lived  lawless.  He  laid 
out  no  inconsiderable  income,  which  he  had  annually  from 
England,  on  the  place,  and  at  last  lost  his  life  there,  as  will 
hereafter  be  related. 

I  am  not  insensible  of  the  truth  of  an  assertion  of  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange,  that  "  Books  and  dishes  have  this  common  fate  : 
no  one  of  either  ever  pleased  all  tastes."  And  I  am  fully  of 
his  opinion  in  this :  "  It  is  as  little  to  be  wished  for  as  ex- 
pected; for  a  universal  applause  is,  at  least,  two  thirds  of  a 
scandal."  To  conclude  with  Sir  Roger,  "  Though  I  made  this 
composition  principally  for  my  family,  yet,  if  any  man  has  a 
mind  to  take  part  with  me,  he  has  free  leave,  and  is  welcome ;" 
but  let  him  carry  this  consideration  along  with  him,  "  that  he 
is  a  very  unmannerly  guest  who  forces  himself  upon  another 
man's  table,  and  then  quarrels  with  his  dinner." 

Chapter  I. — Containing  the  occurrences  of  the  first  year. 
On  the  second  day  of  August,  1689,  in  the  morning,  my  hon- 
ored father,  Thobias  Gyles,  Esq.,  went  with  some  laborers,  my 
two  elder  Inrothers  and  myself,  to  one  of  his  farms,  which  laid 
upon  the  river  about  three  miles  above  ibrt  Charles,t  adjoining 
Pemmaquid  falls,  there  to  gather  in  his  English  harvest,  and 
we  labored  securely  till  noon.     After  we  had  dined,  our  people 

•  He  had  been  appointed  governor  of  New  York  30  Sept.  1682.— Ed. 

^  Fort  Charles  stood  on  the  spot  where  fort  Frederick  was,  not  long 
since,  founded  by  Colonel  Dunbar.  The  township  adjoining  thereto  was 
called  Jamestown,  in  honor  to  the  duke  of  York.  In  this  town,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  fort,  was  my  fiither's  dwelling^ouse,  from  whidi 
m  went  oat  that  unhappy  morning. 
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went  to  their  labor,  some  in  one  field  to  their  English  hay,  the 
others  to  another  field  of  English  corn.  My  father,  the  young- 
est of  my  two  brothers,  and  myself,  tarried  near  the  farm-house 
in  which  we  had  dined  till  about  one  of  the  clock ;  at  which 
time  we  heard  the  report  of  several  great  guns  at  the  fort. 
Upon  which  my  father  said  he  hoped  it  was  a  signal  of  good 
news,  and  that  the  great  council  had  sent  back  the  soldiers,  to 
cover  the  inhabitants ;  (for  on  report  of  the  revolution  they  had 
deserted.)  But  to  our  great  surprise,  about  thirty  or  forty  In- 
dians,"^ at  that  moment,  discharged  a  volley  of  shot  at  us,  from 
behind  a  risinsf  ground,  near  our  bam.  The  yelling  of  the 
Indians.t  the  whistling  of  their  shot,  and  the  voice  of  my  father, 
whom  I  heard  cry  out,  "  What  now !  what  now ! "  so  terrified 
me,  (though  he  seemed  to  be  handling  a  gun,)  that  I  endeavor* 
ed  to  make  my  escape.  My  brother  ran  one  way  and  I  another^ 
and  looking  over  my  shoulder,  I  saw  a  stout  fellow,  painted, 
pursuing  me  with  a  gun,  and  a  cutlass  glittering  in  his  hand, 
which  I  expected  every  moment  in  my  brains.  I  soon  fell 
down,  and  the  Indian  seized  me  by  the  left  hand.  He  ofiered 
me  no  abuse,  but  tied  my  arms,  then  lifled  me  up,  and  pointed 
to  the  place  where  the  people  were  at  work  about  the  hay,  and 
led  me  that  way.  As  we  went,  we  crossed  where  my  father 
was,  who  looked  very  pale  and  bloody,  and  walked  very  slowly. 
When  we  came  to  the  place,  I  saw  two  men  shot  down  on  the 
flats,  and  one  or  two  more  knocked  on  their  heads  with  hatch- 
ets, crying  out,  "  0  Lord,"  Sec.  There  the  Indians  brought 
two  captives,  one  a  man,  and  my  brother  James,'  who,  with  me, 
had  endeavored  to  escape  by  running  from  the  house,  when  we 
were  first  attacked.  This  brother  was  about  fourteen  years  of 
age.  My  oldest  brother,  whose  name  was  Thomas,  wonder- 
fdly  escaped  by  land  to  the  Barbican,  a  point  of  land  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  fort,  wnere  several  fishing 
vessels  lay.  He  got  on  board  one  of  them  and  sailed  that 
night. 

After  doing  what  mischief  they  could,  they  sat  down,  and 
made  us  sit  with  them.  After  some  time  we  arose,  and  the 
Indians  pointed  for  us  to  go  eastward.  We  marched  about  a 
quarter  oif  a  mile,  and  then  made  a  halt.  Here  they  brought 
my  father  to  us.  They  made  proposals  to  him,  by  old  Moxus, 
wno  told  him  that  those  were  strange  Indians  who  shot  him, 

*  The  whole  company  of  Indians,  according  to  Charlevoix,  was  one 
hundred. — Ed. 

t  The  Indians  have  a  custom  of  uttering  a  most  horrid  howl  when  they 
discharge  guns,  designing  thereby  to  terrify  those  whom  they  fight 
against. 
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and  that  he  was  sorry  for  it.  My  father  replied  that  he  was 
a  dyinc^  man,  and  wanted  no  favor  of  them,  but  to  pray  with 
his  chudren.  This  being  granted  him,  he  recommended  us  to 
die  protection  and  blessing  of  God  Almighty ;  then  gave  us 
the  best  advice,  and  took  his  leave  for  this  life,  hoping  in  God 
that  we  should  meet  in  a  better.  He  parted  with  a  cheerful 
voice,  bat  looked  very  pale,  by  reason  of  his  great  loss  of  blood, 
which  now  gushed  out  of  his  shoes.  The  Indians  led  him 
aside ! — I  heard  the  blows  of  the  hatchet,  but  neither  shriek 
nor  groan !  I  afterwards  heard  that  he  had  five  or  seven  shot- 
holes  through  his  waistcoat  or  jacket,  and  that  he  was  covered 
with  some  boughs. 

The  Indians  led  us,  their  captives,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  towards  the  fort,  and  when  we  came  within  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  the  fort  and  town,  and  could  see  the  fort,  we  saw 
firing  and  smoke  on  all  sides.  Here  we  made  a  short  stop, 
and  then  moved  within  or  near  the  distance  of  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  fort,  into  a  thick  swamp.  There  I  saw  my 
mother  and  my  two  little  sisters,  and  many  other  captives  who 
were  taken  from  the  town.  My  mother  asked  me  about  my 
father.  I  told  her  he  was  killed,  but  could  say  no  more  for 
grief.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  the  Indians  moved  me  a  little 
&rther  off,  and  seized  me  with  cords  to  a  tree. 

The  Indians  came  to  New  Harbor,  and  sent  spies  several 
days  to  observe  how  and  where  the  people  were  employed, 
Scc.y  who  found  the  men  were  generally  at  work  at  noon,  and 
lef^  about  their  houses  only  women  and  children.  Therefore 
the  Indians  divided  themselves  into  several  parties,  some  am- 
bushing the  way  between  the  fort  and  the  houses,  as  likewise 
between  them  and  the  distant  fields ;  and  then  alarming  the 
farthest  off  first,  they  killed  and  took  the  people,  as  they 
moved  towards  the  town  and  fort,  at  their  pleasure,  and  very 
few  escaped  to  it.  Mr.  Pateshall  was  taken  and  killed,  as  he 
lay  with  his  sloop  near  the  Barbican. 

On  the  first  stir  about  the  fort,  my  youngest  brother  was  at 
I^y  near  it,  and  running  in,  was  by  God's  goodness  thus  pre- 
•erred.  Captain  Weems,  with  great  courage  and  resolution, 
defended  the  weak  old  fort^  two  days ;  when,  being  much 
wounded,  and  the  best  of  his  men  killed,  he  beat  for  a  parley, 
which  eventuated  in  these  conditions : 

1.  That  they,  the  Indians,  should  give  him  Mr.  Pateshall's 
iloop.    2.  That  they  should  not  molest  him  in  carrying  oflf  tbo 

*  I  presume  Charlevoix  was  misinformed  about  the  strength  of  this  place. 
•  His  says,  **  lis  [the  English]  y  avoient  fait  un  {on  bel  etablissement  de- 
(Sndn  par  an  fort,  qui  ir^toit  i  la  verit6  que  de  pieux;  mais  assez  legaken' 
meat  constrait;  avec  vingt  canons  monthy 
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few  people  that  had  got  mid  the  fort,  and  three  captives  that 
Ikey  had  taken.  3.  That  the  English  should  carry  off  in  their 
hands  what  they  could  from  the  fort. 

On  these  conditions  the  fort  was  surrendered,  and  Captain 
Weems  went  off;  and  soon  after,  the  Indians  set  on  fire  the 
fort  and  houses,  which  made  a  terrible  blast,  and  was  a  melan- 
choly sight  to  us  poor  captives,  who  were  sad  spectators  ! 

After  the  Indians  had  thus  laid  waste  Pemmaquid,  ther 
moved  us  to  New  Harbor,  about  two  miles  east  of  Pemmaauid, 
a  cove  much  frequented  by  fishermen.  At  this  place,  mere 
were,  before  the  war,  about  twelve  houses.  These  the  inhab* 
itants  deserted  as  soon  as  the  rumor  of  war  reached  the  place. 
When  we  turned  our  backs  on  the  town,  my  heart  was  ready 
to  break !  I  saw  my  mother.  She  spoke  to  me,  but  I  could 
not  answer  her.  That  night  we  tarried  at  New  Harbor,  and 
the  next  day  went  in  their  canoes  for  Penobscot.  About 
noon,  the  canoe  in  which  my  mother  was,  and  that  in  which  I 
was,  came  side  by  side;  whether  accidentally  or  by  my 
mother's  desire  I  cannot  say.  She  asked  me  how  I  did.  I 
think  I  said  "  pretty  well,"  but  my  heart  was  so  full  of  grief  I 
scarcely  knew  whether  audible  to  her.  Then  she  said,  "  O, 
my  child !  how  joyful  and  pleasant  it  would  be,  if  we  were 
going  to  old  England,  to  see  your  uncle  Chalker,  and  other 
friends  there !  Poor  babe,  we  are  going  into  the  wilderness, 
the  Lord  knows  where  !*'  Then  bursting  into  tears,  the  canoes 
parted.  That  night  following,  the  Indians  with  their  captives 
lodged  on  an  island. 

A  few  days  after,  we  arrived  at  Penobscot  fort,  where  I 
again  saw  my  mother,  my  brother  and  sisters,  and  many  other 
captives.  I  think  we  tarried  here  eight  days.  In  that  time, 
the  Jesuit  of  the  place  had  a  great  mind  t6  bay  me.  Mt 
Indian  master  made  a  visit  to  the  Jesuit,  and  carried.me  with 
him.  And  here  I  will  note,  that  the  Indian  who  takes  a  cap- 
tive is  accounted  his  master,  and  has  a  perfect  right  to  him, 
until  he  gives  or  sells  him  to  another.  I  saw  the  Jesuit  show 
my  master  pieces  of  gold,  and  understood  afterwards  that  he 
Was  tendering  them  for  my  ransom.  He  gave  toe  a  biMuit, 
which  I  put  into  my  pocket,  and  not  daring  to  eat  it,  buried  it 
under  a  tog,  fearing  he  had  put  something  into  it  to  make  me 
love  him.  Being  very  young,  and  having  heard  much  of  the 
Papists  torturing  the  Protestants,  caused  me  to  act  thus ;  and 
I  hated  the  sight  of  a  Jesuit."*^     When  my  mother  heard  the 

*  It  is  not  to  be  /wondered  at  that  antipathy  shotdd  be  so  plainly 

exhibited  at  this  time,  considering  what  had  been  going  on  in  England  up 

to  the  latest  dates;  bat  that  children  should  have  been  taught,  that 

Catholics  had  the  power  of  winning  over  heretics  by  any  mystehoos  po#- 
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talk  of  my  being  sold  to  a  Jesuit,  she  said  to  me,  "  Oh,  my 
dear  child,  if  ii  were  God's  will,  I  had  rather  follow  you  to 
your  grave,  or  never  see  you  more  in  this  world,  than  you 
should  be  sold  to  a  Jesuit ;  for  a  Jesuit  will  ruin  you,  body  and 
soul  !"*  It  pleased  God  to  grant  her  request,  for  she  never 
saw  me  more !  Yet  she  and  my  two  little  sisters  were,  after 
several  years'  captivity,  redeemed,  but  she  died  before  I  returned. 
My  brother  who  was  taken  with  me,  was,  after  several  years' 
captivity,  most  barbarously^  tortured  to  death  by  the  Indians. 

My  Indian  master  carried  me  up  Penobscot  river,  to  a  vil- 
lage called  Madawamkee,  which  stands  on  a  point  of  land 
between'  the  main  river  and  a  branch  which  heads  to  the 
east  of  it.  At  home  I  had  ever  seen  strangers  treated  with 
the  utmost  civility,  and  being  a  stranger,  I  expected  some  kind 
treatment  here  ;  but  I  soon  found  myself  deceived,  for  I  pres- 
ently saw  a  number  of  squaws,  who  had  got  together  in  a 
circle,  dancing  and  yelling.  An  old  grim-looking  one  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  leading  me  into  the  ring,  some  seized 
me  by  my  hair,  and  others  by  my  hands  and  feet,  like  so. many 
furies  ;  but  my  master  presently  laying  down  a  pledge,  they 
released  me. 

A  captive  among  the  Indians  is  exposed  to  all  manner  of 
abuses,  and  to  the  extremest  tortures,  unless  their  master,  or 
some  of  their  master's  relations,  lay  down  a  ransom ;  such  as 
a  bag  of  corn,  a  blanket,  or  the  like,  which  redeems  them  from 
their  cruelty  for  that  dance.  The  next  day  we  went  up  that 
eastern  branch  of  Penobscot  river  many  leagues  ;  carried 
over  land  to  a  large  pond,  and  from  one  pond  to  another,  till, 
in  a  few  days,  we  went  down  a  river,  called  Medocktack, 
which  vents  itself  into  St.  John's  river.  But  before  we  came 
to  the  mouth  of  this  river,  we  passed  over  a  long  carrying 
place,   to  Medocktack  fort,  which  stands  on  a  buik  of  St 

ders,  or  other  arts,  famished  them  by  his  satanic  majesty,  is  a  matter,  to 
say  the  least,  of  no  little  admiration. — Ed. 

♦  It  may  not  be  improper  to  hear  how  the  Jesuits  themselves  viewed 
these  matters.  The  settlement  here  was,  according  to  the  French  aocoont, 
in  their  dominions,  and  the  English  settlers  "incommoded  extremely  from 
thence  all  the  Indians  in  the  adjacent  country,  who  were  the  avowed  friends 
of  the  French,  and  caused  the  government  of  Acadia  no  less  inquietude, 
who  feared  with  reason  the  effect  of  their  intrigues  in  detaching  the  Indians 
from  their  alliance.  The  Indians,  who  undertook  to  break  up  the  post 
atPemmaquid,  were  Penobscots,  among  whom  a  Jesuit,  named  M.  Thukt, 
a  good  laborer  in  the  faith,  ha^  a  numerous  mission.  The  first  atten- 
tion before  setting  out  of  these  brave  Christians  was  to  secure  aid  of  the 
God  of  battles,  by  confessions  and  the  sacrament  ^  and  they  took  care 
that  their  wives  and  children  performed  the  same  ntes,  and  raised  their 
pure  hands  to  heaven,  while  their  fathers  and  mothers  went  out  to  battle 
against  the  heretics.''    See  Charlevoix.~£d. 
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John's  river.  My  master  went  before,  and  left  me  with  an 
old  Indian,  and  two  or  three  squaws.  The  old  man  often  said, 
(which  was  all  the  English  he  could  speak,)  *'By  and  by  come 
to  a  great  town  and  fort."  I  now  comforted  myself  in  think- 
ing how  finely  I  should  be  refreshed  when  I  came  to  this  great 
town. 

After  some  miles'  travel  we  came  in  sight  of  a  large  corn- 
field, and  soon  after  of  the  fort,  to  my  great  surprise.  Two 
or  three  squaws  met  us,  took  off  my  pack,  and  led  me  to  a 
large  hut  or  wigwam,  where  thirty  or  forty  Indians  were  dan- 
cing and  yelling  round  five  or  six  poor  captives,  who  had  been 
taken  some  months  before  from  Quochech,  at  the  time  Major 
Waldron  was  so  barbarously  butchered  by  them.  And  before 
proceeding  with  my  narrative  I  will  give  a  short  account  of 
that  action. 

Major  Waldron's  garrison  was  taken  on  the  night  of  the 
27th  of  June,  1689.^  I  have  heard  the  Indians  say  at  a  feast 
that  as  there  was  a  truce  for  some  days,  they  contrived  to  send 
in  two  squaws  to  take  notice  of  the  numbers,  lodgings  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  people  in  his  garrison,  and  if  they 
could  obtain  leave  to  lodge  there,  to  open  the  gates  and  whistle. 
(They  said  the  gates  had  no  locks,  but  were  fastened  with 
pins,  and  that  they  kept  no  watch.)  The  squaws  had  a  favor- 
able season  to  prosecute  their  projection,  for  it  was  dull 
weather  when  they  came  to  beg  leave  to  lodge  in  the  garrison. 
Thev  told  the  major  that  a  great  number  of  Indians  were  not 
far  from  thence,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  beaver,  who 
would  be  there  to  trade  with  him  the  next  day.  Some  of  the 
people  were  very  much  against  their  lodging  in  the  garrison, 
but  the  major  said,  "  Let  3ie  poor  creatures  lodge  by  the  fire." 
The  squaws  went  into  every  apartment,  and  observing  the 
numbers  in  each,  when  all  the  people  were  asleep,  arose  and 
opened  the  gates,  gave  the  signtd,  and  the  other  Indians  came 
to  them ;  and  having  received  an  accoimt  of  the  state  of  the 
garrison,  they  divided  according  to  the  number  of  people  in 
each  apartment,  and  soon  took  and  killed  them  all.  The 
major  lodged  within  an  inner  room,  and  when  the  Indians 
broke  in  upon  him,  he  cried  out,  "  What  now !  what  now  !" 
and  jumping  out  of  bed  with  only  his  shirt  on,  seized  his  sword 
and  drove  them  before  him  through  two  or  three  doors ;  but  for 

*  The  date  stands  in  the  old  narrative,  « in  the  beginning  of  April  On 
the  night  after  a  Sabbath,"  which  being  an  error,  I  have  corrected  it. 
What  time  in  the  night  of  the  27th  the  place  was  attacked,  is  not  mentioned, 
but  the  accounts  of  it  are  chiefly  dated  the  day  following,  viz.  the  28th, 
when  the  tragedy  was  finished.  The  squaws  had  taken  up  their  lod^mg 
there  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  and  if  the  attack  begun  before  midnighti 
which  it  probably  did,  the  date  in  the  text  is  the  true  one.~£d. 
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some  i?a3on,  turning  about  towards  the  apartment  be  had  juftt 
left,  ai.  Indian  came  up  behind  him,  knocked  him  on  the  head 
with  Lts  hatchet,  which  stunned  him,  and  he  fell.  They  now 
seized  upon  him,  dragged  him  out,  and  setting  him  upon  a 
long  table  in  his  hall,  bid  him  '*  judge  Indians  again."  TheB 
they  cut  and  stabbed  him,  and  he  cried  out,  **  O,  Lord !  O, 
Lord!"  They  bid  him  order  his  book  of  accounte  to  be 
brought,  and  to  cross  out  all  the  Indians'  debts,^  (he  having 
traded  much  with  them.)  After  they  had  tortured  him  to 
death,  they  burned  the  garrison  and  drew  off.  This  narratioft 
I  hai  fro.n  their  own  mouths,  at  a  general  meeting,  and  have 
reasm  to  think  it  true.t     But  to  return  to  my  narrative. 

I  i\uB  whirled  in  among  this  circle  of  Indians,  and  we  pria- 
oners  looked  on  each  o9ier  with  a  sorrowful  countenance. 
Presently  ove  of  them  was  seized  by  each  hand  and  foot,  by 
four  Indians,  who,  swinging*  him  up,  let  his  back  fall  on  the 
ground  with  full  force.  This  they  repeated,  till  they  had 
danced,  as  ihey  called  it,  round  the  whole  wigwam,  which  was 
thirty  or  fovty  feet  in  length.  But  when  they  torture  a  boy 
they  take  hi.n  up  between  two.  This  is  one  of  their  customs 
of  torturing  captives.  Another  is  to  take  up  a  person  by  the 
middle,  with  his  head  downwards,  and  jolt  him  round  till  one 
would  think  his  bowels  would  shake  out  of  his  mouth.  Some* 
times  they  ^rill  take  a  captive  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and 
stooping  him  forward,  strike  him  on  the  back  and  shoulder, 
till  the  blood  gushes  out  of  his  mouth  and  nose.  Sometknee 
an  old  shrivelled  squaw  will  take  up  a  shovel  of  hot  embers 
and  throw  tliem  into  a  captive's  bosom.  If  he  cry  out,  the 
Indians  will  laugh  and  shout,  and  say,  **  What  a  brave  action 
our  old  grandmother  has  done."  S<Nrnetimes  they  torture  them 
with  whips,  6cc. 

The  Indians  looked  on  me  with  a  fierce  countenance,  as 
much  as  to  say,  it  will  be  your  turn  next.  They  champed 
cornstalks,  which  they  threw  into  my  hat,  as  I  held  it  in  my 
hand.  I  smiled  on  them,  though  my  heart  ached.  I  looked 
on  one,  and  another,  but  could  not  perceive  that  any  eye  pitied 
me.  Presently  came  a  squaw  and  a  little  girl,  and  laid  down 
a  bag  of  com  m  the  ring.  The  little  girl  took  me  by  the  hand* 
making  signs  for  me  to  go  out  of  the  circle  with  tnem.  Not 
knowing  Uieir  custom,  I  supposed  they  designed  to  kill  m% 

*  When  they  gashed  his  naked  breast,  they  said  in  derision,  "  I  cnu 
mi  sqr  oomotf ."— Ed. 

t  In  a  previous  note,  to  another  narrative,  I  have  referred  the  reader  la 
mj  large  work,  (Tbb  Book  op  tri  Induits,)  wheie  aH  the  c ' 
cf  this  shocking  affiur  are  detailed.— Ed. 
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Mid  reAieed  to  go.  Then  a  gTn,ve  Indian  came  and  gave  me  a 
short  pipe,  and  said  in  Eng^sh,  "  Smoke  it ;"  then  he  took  me 
by  the  hand  and  led  me  out.  My  heart  ached,  thinking  my- 
self near  my  end.  But  he  carried  me  to  a  French  hut,  about 
a  mile  from  the  Indian  fort.  The  Frenchm^  was  not  at 
home,  hut  his  wife,  who  was  a  squaw,  had  some  discourse  with 
my  Indian  friend,  which  I  did  not  understand.  We  tarried 
about  two  hours,  then  returned  to  the  Indian  village,  where 
they  gaTe  me  some  victuals.  Not  long  after  this  I  saw  one  of 
my  fellow-captives,  who  gave  me  a  melancholy  account  of 
their  sufferings  aAer  I  left  them. 

After  some  weeks  had  passed,  we  left  this  village  and  went 
up  St  John's  river  about  ten  miles,  to  a  branch  cafied  Medock' 
Bceneeoiist  where  there  was  one  wigwam.  At  our  arrival  an 
old  squaw  saluted  me  with  a  yell,  taking  me  by  the  hair  and 
one  hand,  but  I  was  so  rude  as  to  hreSk  her  hold  and  free 
myself.  She  ^ve  me  a  filthy  grin,  and  the  Indians^  set  up  a 
laugh,  and  so  it  passed  over.  Here  we  lived  upon  fish,  \nld 
grapes,  roots,  he,,  which  was  hard  living  to  me. 

When  the  winter  came  on  we  went  up  the  river,  till  the 
ice  came  down,  running  thick  in  the  river,  when,  according 
to  the  Indian  custom,  we  laid  up  our  canoes  till  spring.  Then 
we  travelled  sometimes  on  the  ice,  and  sometimes  on  the  land, 
till  we  came  to  a  river  that  was  open,  but  not  fordable,  where 
we  made  a  raft,  and  passed  over,  bag  and  baggage.  I  met 
with  no  abuse  from  them  in  this  winter's  hunting,  though  I  was 
rat  to  great  hardships  in  carrying  butdens  and  for  want  of  food. 
But  they  underwent  the  same  difficulty,  and  would  often 
encourage  me,  sapng,  in  broAn  English,  "By  and  by  great 
deal  moose. ^*  Yet  they  could  not  answer  any  question  I  asked 
diem.  And  knowing  little  of  their  customs  and  way  of  life,  I 
thought  it  tedious  to  be  constantly  moving  from  place  to  place, 
though  it  might  be  in  some  respects  an  advantage ;  for  it  ran 
still  in  my  mind  that  we  were  travelling  to  some  settlement ; 
and  when  my  burden  was  over-heavy,  and  the  Indians  left 
me  behind,  and  the  still  evening  coming  on,  I  fancied  I  could 
see  through  the  bushes,  and  hear  the  people  of  some  great 
town ;  which  hope,  though  some  support  to  me  in  the  day, 
yet  I  found  not  the  town  at  night. 

Thus  we  were  hunting  three  hundred  miles'*^  from  the  sea, 
and  knew  no  man  within  fiftv  or  sixty  miles  of  us.  We  were 
eight  or  ten  in  number,  and  had  but  two  guns,  on  which  we 

*A  pardonable  error,  perhaps,  considering  the  author's  ignorance  of  the 
geography  of  the  country.     He  could  hardly  have  got  three  hundred 
milts  irom  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  in  a  northerly  direction,  without 
eroSBkng  the  St.  Lawrence.— Ed. 
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wholly  depended  for  food.  If  any  disaster  had  happened,  we 
must  all  have  perished.  Sometime  we  had  no  manner  of  sus- 
tenance for  three  or  four  days ;  but  God  wonderfully  provides 
for  all  creatures.  In  one  of  these  fasts,  God's  proWdenoe 
was  remarkable.  Our  two  Indian  men,  who  had  guns,  in 
hunting  started  a  moose,  but  there  being  a  shallow  crusted 
snow  on  Uie  ground,  and  the  moose  discovering  them,  ran  with 
great  force  into  a  swamp.  The  Indians  went  round  the  s%vamp, 
and  finding  no  track,  returned  at  night  to  the  wigwam,  and 
told  what  had  happened.  The  next  morning  they  followed 
him  on  the  track,  and  soon  found  him  Ipng  on  the  snow.  He 
had,  in  crossing  the  roots  of  a  large  tree,  that  had  been  blown 
down,  broken  through  the  ice  made  over  the  water  in  the  hole 
occasioned  by  the  roots  of  the  tree  taking  up  the  ground,  and 
hitched  one  of  his  hind  legs  among  the  roots,  so  fiast  that  by 
striving  to  get  it  out  he  pulled  his  thigh  bone  out  of  its  socket 
at  the  hip ;  and  thus  extraordinarily  were  we  ^provided  for  in 
our  great  strait.  Sometimes  they  would  take  a  bear,  which 
go  into  dens  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  without  any  sort  of 
food,  and  lie  there  four  or  five  months  without  food,  never 
going  out  till  spring ;  in  which  time  they  neither  lose  nor 
gain  in  flesh.  If  they  went  into  their  dens  fat  they  came  out 
so,  and  if  they  went  in  lean  tley  came  out  lean.  I  have,  seen 
some  which  have  come  out  with  four  whelps,  and  both  rery 
fat,  and  then  we  feasted.  An  old  squaw  and  a  captive,  if  any 
present,  must  stand  without  the  wigwam,  shaking  their  handls 
and  bodies  as  in  a  dance,  and  singing,  "  Wegaoe  oh  nelo 
won,"  which  in  English  is,  "  Fat  is  my  eating."  This  is  to 
signify  their  thankfulness  in  feasting  times.  When  one  supply 
was  spent  we  fasted  till  further  success. 

The  way  they  preserve  meat  is  by  taking  the  flesh  from  the 
bones  and.  drying  it  in  smoke,  by  which  it  is  kept  sound 
months  or  years  without  salt.  We  moved  still  further  up 
the  country  after  moose  wheiv  our  store  was  out,  so  that  by 
the  spring  we  had  got  to  the  northward  of  the  Lady  moun- 
tains.* When  the  spring  came  and  the  rivers  broke  up,  we 
moved  back  to  the  head  of  St.  John's  river,  and  there  made 
canoes  of  moose  hides,  sewing  three  or  four  together  and 
pitching  the  seams  with  balsam  mixed  with  charcoal.  Then 
we  went  down  the  river  to  a  place  called  Madawescook.t  There 
an  old  man  lived  and  kept  a  sort  of  trading  house,  where 

♦  If  these  are  the  same  the  French  called  Monts  Notre  Dame^  our  cap- 
tive was  now  on  the  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  north  <k  the  head 
of  the  bay  of  Chaleurs.— Ed. 

t  Probably  the  now  well-known  Madawasca,  of  "  disputed  territoiy'* 
memory. 
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we  tarried  several  dap ;  then  went  fiarther  down  the  river  till 
.we  came  to  the  greatest  falls  in  these  parts,  called  Ghecaneke- 
peag,  where  we  carried  a  little  way  over  the  land,  and  putting 
off  our  canoes  we  went  down-stream  still.  And  as  we  pasmd 
down* by  the  mouths  of  any  large  branches,  we  saw  In- 
dians ;  but  when  any  dance  was  proposed,  I  was  bought  off. 
At  length  we  arrived  at  the  place  where  we  left  our  birch 
canoes  in  the  fall,  and  putting  our  baggage  into  them,  went 
down  te  the  fort. 

There  we  planted  com,  and  after  planting  went  a  fishing, 
and  to  look  for  and  dig  rootSj  till  the  com  was  fit  to  weed. 
After  weeding  we  took  a  second  tour  on  the  same  errand,  then 
retumed  to  hiU  our  com.  After  hilling  we  went  some  dis- 
tance from  the  fort  and  field,  up  the  river,  to  take  salmon  ahd 
other  fish,  which  we  dried  for  foodj  where  we  continued  till 
com  was  filled  with  milk;  some  of  it  we  dried  then,  the  other 
as  it  ripened.  To  dry  com  when  in  the  milk,  they  gather  it 
in  large  kettles  and  boil  it  on  the  ears,  till  it  is  pretty  hard, 
then  shell  it  from  the  cob  with  clam-shells,  and  dry  it  on  bark 
in  the  sun.  When  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  a  kernel  is  no  bigger 
than  a  pea,  and  would*  keep  years,  and  when  it  is  boiled  again 
it  swells  as  large  as  when  on  the  ear,  and  ta§tes  incomparably 
sweeter  than  other  com.  When  we  had  gathered  our  com 
and  dried  it  in  the  way  already  described,  we  put  some  into 
Indian  bams,  that  is,  into  holes  in  the  ground,  lined  and  cov- 
ered with  bark,  and  then  with  dirt.  The  rest  we  .carried  up 
the  river  upon  our  next  winter's  hunting.  Thus  God  wonder- 
fully favored  me,  and  carried  me  through  the  first  year  of  my 
captivity. 

Chapter  II. — Of  the  abusive  and  barbaroits  treatment  which 
several  captives  met  with  from  the  Indians,  When  any  great 
number  of  Indians  met,  or  when  any  captives  had  been  lately 
taken,  or  when  any  captives  desert  and  are  retaken,  they  have 
a  dance,  and  torture  the  unhappy  people  who  have  fallen  into 
their  hands.  My  unfortunate  brother,  who  was  taken  with 
me,  after  about  three  years'  captivity,  deserted  with  another 
Englishman,  who  had  been  taken  from  Gasco  Bay,  and  was 
retd^en  by  the  Indians  at  New  Harbor,  and  carried  back  to 
Penobscot  fort.  Here  they  were  both  tortured  at  a  stake  "by 
fire,  for  some  time ;  then  their  noses  and  ears  were  cut  off, 
and  they  made  to  eat  them.  Af\er  this  they  were  bumt  to 
death  at  the  stake  ;  the  Indians  at  the  same  time  declaring 
that  they  would  serve  all  deserters  in  the  same  manner.  Thus 
they  divert  themselves  in  their  dances. 

un  the  second  spring  of  my  captivity,  my  Indian  master  and 
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Ids  sqvaw  went  to  Canada,  but  sent  me  down  the  river  wMi 
seTend  Indians  to  the  fort,  to  plant  com.  The  day  bcjfore  we 
eame  to  the  planting  ground,  we  met  two  yoimg  Indian  men, 
who  seem^  to  be  in  great  haate.  After  they  had  passed  us, 
I  understood  they  were  ffoing  with  an  express  to  Canada,  and 
that  there  was  an  English  vessel  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  I 
not  being  perfect  in  their  language,  nor  knowing  that  English 
vessels  traded  with  them  in  time  of  war,  supposed  a  peace  was 
concluded  on,  and  that  the  captives  would  be  released;  I  was 
so  transported  with  this  fancy,  that  I  slept  but  little  if  any  that 
night.  JBarly  the  next  morning  we  came  to  the  village,  where 
my  ecstacy  ended ;  for  I  had  no  sooner  landed,  but  three  or 
four  Indians  dragged  me  to  the  great  wifwam,  where  they 
were  yelling  and  dancing  round  James  Alexander,  a  Jersey 
man,  who  was  taken  from  Falmouth,  in  Casco  Bay.  This 
was  occasioned  by  two  families  of  Cape  Sable  Indians,  who, 
having  lost  some  friends  hj  a  number  of  English  fishermen, 
eame  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  revenge  themselves -on  poor 
captives.  They  soon  came  to  me,  and  tossed  me  about  till  1 
was  almost  breathless,  and  then  tlurew  me  into  the  ring  to  my 
feUow-captive ;  and  taking  him  out,  repeated  their  burbarities 
on  him.  Then  J  was  hauled  out  again  bv  three  TMians,  who 
seized  me  by  the  hair  of  the  head ;  and  bending  me  do>vn  by 
my  hair,  one  beat  me  on  the  back  and  shoulders  so  long  that 
my  breath  was  almost  beat  out  of  my  body.  Then  others  put 
a  tomhake^  [tomahawk]  into  my  hands,  and  ordered  me  to  get 
up  and  sitig  and  dance  Indian,  which  I  performed  with  the 
greatest  remctance,  and  while  in  the  act,  seemed  determined 
to  purchase  my  death,  by  killing  two  or  three  of  those  monsters 
of  cruelty,  thinking  it  impossible  to  survive  their  bloody  treat- 
ment ;  but  it  was  impressed  on  my  mind  that  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  take  away  my  life,  so  I  desisted. 

Then  those  Cape  Sable  Indians  came  to  me  again  like  beaors 
bereaved  of  their  whelps,  saying,  "  Shall  we,  who  have  lost 
relations  by  the  English,  suner  an  English  voice  to  be  heard 
among  us?"  ice.     Then  they  beat  me  again  with  the  axe. 

*  The  tomhake  is  a  -warlike  clab,  the  shape  of  which  may  be  seen  in  cots 
of  Etowohsoam,  one  of  the  four  Indian  chiefs,  which  cuts  are  common 
a]|iongst  us.  [Mr.  Gyles  refers  to  the  four  Iroqnois  chiefs,  who  visited 
Englimd  in  the  reign  of  Qneen  Anne.  About  those  chiefs  I  have  collect- 
ed and  published  the  particulars  in  the  Book  of  the  Indians.  Aid  I  will 
here  remark  that  the  compilers  of  the  ponderous  hMm  Bi^grapkif  and 
Bistoryy  now  in  course  of  publication,  under  the  names  of  Urnei  Hall 
and  T.  L.  M'Eenny,  have  borrowed  my  labors  with  no  sparing  hand— they 
have  not  even  owned  it ;  having  no  faith,  probably,  that  by  so  doing  they 
mght  pay  half  the  debt.  "  He  who  steals  my  purse  steals  tra^,"  bot  ht 
w£o  im  Me  of  my  labors  -^-^Bd.) 
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New  I  repented  that  I  had  not  sent  two  or  three  of  them  oqt 
of  the  world  before  me,  for  I  thought  I  had  much  rather  dk 
than  suffer  any  longer.  They  left  me  the  second  time,  and  the 
other  Indians  put  £e  iomhake  into  my  hands  again,  ijmI  com^ 
polled  me  to  smg.  Then  I  seemed  more  resolute  than  before 
to  destroy  some  of  them ;  but  a  Strang  and  strong  impulse 
that  I  should  return  to  my  own  place  and  people  suppressed 
k,  as  often  as  such  a  motion  rose  in  my  breast  Not  one  of 
them  lAowed  the  leaat  compassion,  but  I  saw  the  tears  run 
downplentiftiUy  on  the  cheeks  of  a  Frenchman  who  sat  behind, 
though  it  did  not  alleyiate  the  tortures  that  poor  James  and  I 
were  forced  to  endure  for  the  most  part  of  this  tedioos  day  $ 
for  they  were  continued  till  the  evening,  and  were  the  most 
soTere  that  ever  I  m^t  with  in  the  whole  six  years  that  I  was 
a  captive  with  the  Indians. 

After  they  had  thus  inhumanly  abased  us,  two  Indians  look 
us  up  and  threw  us  out  of  the  wigwam,  and  we  crawled  away 
on  our  hands  and  feet,  and  were  scarce  able  to  walk  for  several 
days.  Seme  time  after  they  again  concluded  on  a  merry 
dance,  when  I  was  at  some  distance  from  the  wigwam  dressing 
leather,  a^id  an  Indian  was  so  kind  as  to  tell  ^e  that  they  had 
got  James  Alexander,  and  were  in  search  for  me.  My  Indian 
master  and  his  souaw  bid  me  run  for  my  life  into  a  swan^>  and 
hide,  and  not  to  discover  myself  unless  they  both  came  to  me ; 
for  then  I  might  be  assured  the  dance  was  over.  I  was  now 
master  of  their  language,  and  a  word  or  a  wink  was  enough 
te  excite  me  to  take  care  of  one.  I  ran  to  the  swamp,  and  md 
in  tfae^  thickest  place  I  could  find.  I  heard  hallooing  and 
whooping  all  around  me ;  sometimes  some  passed  very  near 
me,  and  I  could  hear  some  threaten  and  oUiers  iatter  me,  but 
I  was  not  disposed  to  dance.  If  diey  had  come  upon  me,  I 
had  resolved  to  show  them  a  pair  of  heels,  and  they  must  have 
had  good  luck  to  have  catchea  me.  I  heard  no  more  of  them 
till  about  evening,  for  I  think  I  slept,  when  they  came  again, 
calling,  ^Chon!  Chon!"  but  John  would  not  trust  than. 
After  they  were  gone,  mjr  master  and  his  squaw  came  where 
they  told  me  to  hide,  but  could  not  find  me ;  and,  when  I  heard 
them  say,  with  some  concern,  they  believed  the  other  Indians 
had  frigntened  me  into  the  woods,  and  that  I  was  lost,  I  came 
out,  and  they  seemed  well  pleased.  They  told  me  James  had 
had  a  bad-day  of  it ;  that  as  soon  as  he  was  released  he  ram 
away  into  the  woods,  and  they  believed  he  was  gone  to  the 
Mohawks.  James  soon  returned,  and  gave  a  meumcholy  ac- 
^count  of  his  su&rings,  and  the  Indians's  fright  concerning  the 
Mdiawks  passed  over.  'Hiey  often  htd  temUe  apprehenSUuM 
of  the  incursions  of  those  Indians.  They  are  called  alio  Mth 
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quaSf  a  most  ambitious,  haughty  and  blood-thirsty  people,  from 
whom  the  other  Indians  take  their  measures  and  manners,  and 
their  modes  and  changes  of  dress,  &c.  One  very  hot  season, 
a  great  number  gathered  together  at  the  village,  and  being  a 
very  droughty  [thirsty]  people,  they  kept  James  and  myself 
night  and  day  fetching  water  from  a  cold  spring,  that  ran  out 
of  a  rocky  hill  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  fort    In 

Soing  thither,  we  crossed  a  large  interval  cornfield,  and  then  a 
escent  to  a  lower  interval,  before  we  ascended  the  hill  to  the 
aprinff.  James  being  almost  dead,  as  well  as  I,  with  this  Con- 
tmual  fatigue,  contrived  to  frighten  the  Indians.  He  told  me  of 
his  plan,  but  conjured  me  to  secrecy,  yet  said  he  knew  I  could 
keep  counsel !  The  next  dark  night,  James,  going  for  water, 
set  his  kettle  down  on  the  descent  to  the  lowest  interval,  and 
running  back  to  the  fort,  puffing  and  blowing  as  though  in  the 
utmost  surprise,  told  his  master  that  Jie  saw  something  near 
the  spring  that  looked  like  Mohawks,  (which  were  only  stumps.) 
His  master,  being  a  most  courageous  warrior,  went  with  him 
to  make  discovery.  When  they  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
James  pointed  to  the  stumps,  and  withal  touching  his  kettle 
with  his  toe,  gave  it  motion  down  the  hill ;  at  every  turn  its 
bail  clattered,  wnich  caused  James  and  his  master  to  see  a 
Mohawk  in  every  stump,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  "  turning 
tail  to,"  and  he  was  the  best  fellow  who  could  run  the  fieistest 
This  alarmed  all  the  Indians  in  the  village.  They  were  about 
thirty  or  forty  in  number,  and  they  packed  off,  bag  and 
baggage,  some  up  the  river  and  others  down,  and  did  not 
return  under  fifteen  days ;  and  then  the  heat  of  the  weather 
being  finally  over,  our  hard  service  was  abated  for  this  season. 
I  never  heard  that  the  Indians  understood  the  occasion  of  their 
fright ;  but  James  and  I  had  many  a  private  laugh  about  it 

But  my  most  intimate  and  dear  companion  was  one  John 
Evans,  a  young  man  taken  from  Quochecho.  We,  as  often  as 
we  could,  met  together,  and  made  known  our  grievances  to 
each  other,  which  seemed  to  ease  our  minds ;  but,  as  soon  as 
it  was  known  by  the  Indians,  we  weife  strictly  examined  apart, 
and  falsely  accused  of  contriving  to  desert.  We  were  too  fer 
from  the  sea  to  have  any  thought  of  that,  and  finding  our  sto- 
ries a^eed,  did  not  punish  us.  An  English  captive  girl  about 
this  time,  who  was  taken  by  Medocawando,  would  onen  false- 
ly accuse  us  of  plotting  to  desert ;  but  we  made  the  truth  so 
e'ainly  appear,  that  she  was  checked  and  we  were  released, 
ut  the  Uiird  winter  of  my  captivity,  John  Evans  went  into 
the  country,  and  the  Indians  imposed  a  heavy  burden  on  him, 
while  he  was  extremely  weak  from  lonff  fasting ;  and  as  he 
was  going  oflf  the  upland  over  a  place  of  ice,  which  was  very 
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hollow,  he  broke  through,  fell  down,  and  cut  his  knee  very 
much.  Notwithstanding,  he  traveUed  ibr  some  time,  but  the 
wind  and  cold  were  so  forcible,  that  they  soon  overcame  him, 
and  he  sat  or  fell  down,  and  all  the  Indians  passed  by  him. 
Some  of  them  went  back  the  next  day  after  him,  or  his  pack, 
and  found  him,  with  a  dog  in  his  arms,  both  frozen  to  death. 
Thus  aU  of  my  fellow-captives  were  dispersed  and  dead,  but 
through  infinite  and  unmerited  goodness  I  was  supported  un- 
.der  and  carried  through  all  difficulties. 

Chapter  III. — Of  further  dificukies  and  ddiverances.  One 
winter,  as  we  were  moving  from  place  to  place,  our  hunters 
killed  some  moose.  One  lying  some  miles  from  our  wig- 
wams, a  young  Indian  and  myself  were  ordered  to  fetch  part 
of  it  We  set  out  in  the  morning.  When  the  weather  was 
promising,  but  it  proved  a  very  cold,  cloudy  day.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening  before  we  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  moose 
lay,  so  that  we  had  no  time  to  provide  materials  for  fire  or 
shelter.  At  the  same  time  came  on  a  storm  of  snow,  very 
thick,  which  continued  until  the  next  morning.  We  made  a 
•mall  fire  with  what  little  rubbish  we  could  find  around  us. 
The  fire,  with  the  warmth  of  our  bodies,  melted  the  snow  upon 
us  as  fast  as  it  fell ;  and  so  our  clothes  were  filled  with  water. 
However,  early  in  the  morning  we  took  our  loads  of  moose 
flesh,  and  set  out  to  return  to  our  wigwams.  We  had  not 
travelled  far  before  my  moose-skin  coat  (which  was  the  only 
garment  I  had  on  my  back,  and  the  hair  chiefly  worn  ofl*)  was 
urozen  stifl*  roimd  my  knees,  like  a  hoop,  as  were  my  snow- 
shoes  and  shoe-clouts  to  my  feet.  Thus  I  marched  the  whole 
day  without  fire  or  food.  At  first  I  was  in  great  pain,  then 
my  flesh  became  numb,  and  at  times  I  felt  extremely  sick,  and 
thought  I  could  not  travel  one  foot  farther ;  but  I  wonderfully 
revived  again. 

After  long  travelling  I  felt  very  drowsy,  and  had  thoughts  of 
sitting  down,  which  had  I  done,  without  doubt  I  had  &llen 
on  my  final  sleep,  as  my  dear  companion,  Evans,  had  done 
before.  My  Indmn  companion,  being  better  clothed,  had  left 
me  long  before.  Again  my  spirits  revived  as  much  as  if  I 
had  received  the  ricnest  cordial.  Some  hours  after  sunset  I 
reached  the  wigwam,  and  crawling  in  with  my  snow-sfcoes  on, 
the  Indians  cried  out,  "  The  captive  is  frozen  to  death !"  They 
took  ofl*  mv  pack,  and  the  place  where  that  lay  against  my 
back  was  the  only  one  that  was  not  frozen.  Tbey  cut  ofl*  my 
shoes,  and  stripped  ofl*  the  clouts  from  my  feet,  which  were  as 
void  of  feeling  as  any  firozen  flesh  could  be.  I  had  not  sat 
long  by  the  fure  before  the  blood  began  to  circulate,  and  my 
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ImI  to  my  luddas  tamed  blmck,  and  swelled  with  Uood^  Uii> 
ten,  and  were  inexpresaifaly  painfriL  The  Indians  said  one 
to  another,  "  His  feet  will  rot,  and  he  will  die."  Yet  I  slept 
well  at  night  Soon  after,  the  dun  came  off  my  feet  from  my 
anJdes,  whole,  like  a  shoe,  leaving  my  toes  niuced,  without  a 
nail,  and  the  ends  of  my  g^reat  toe  bones  bare,  which,  in  a  bttle 
time,  turned  Mack,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  cut  the  first  joint 
.off  with  my  knife.  The  Indians  gave  me  rags  to  land  up  my 
feet,  and  aavised  me  to  i^ply  fir  balsam,  but  withal  added  that 
they  believed  it  was  not  worth  while  to  use  means,  for  I  should 
certainly  die.  But,  by  the  use  of  my  elbows,  and  a  stick  in 
each  hand«  I  shoved  myself  along  as  I  sat  upon  the  grouad 
.over  the  snow  from  one  tree  to  an^er,  till  I  got  some  balsam. 
•This  I  burned  in  a  clam-shell  till  it  was  of  a  consistence  Uke 
salve,  which  I  applied  to  my  feet  and  ankks,  and,  by  the  di* 
^rine  blessing,  within  a  week  1  could  go  about  upon  my  beds 
with  my  staff.  And,  through  God's  goodness,  we  had  pro- 
Ti8i<ms  enough,  so  that  we  (Ud  not  remove  under  ten  or  fifteen 
lays.  Then  the  Indians  made  two  little  ho<^,  something  in 
Ihe  form  of  a  snow-shoe,  and  sewing  them  to  my  feet,  I  was 
able  to  follow  them  in  their  tracks,  on  my  heels,  nom  place  lo 
place,  though  sometimes  half  leg  deep  in  snow  and  water, 
which  gave  me  the  most  acute  pwi  imaginable ;  but  I  must 
walk  or  die.  Yet  within  a  year  my  feet  were  entirely  well ; 
and  the  nails  came  on  my  great  toes,  so  that  a  very  critical  eye 
could  scarcely  perceive  any  part  missing,  or  that  they  had  been 
firoa^n  at  alL 

In  a  time  of  great  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  Indians  chased 
a  large  moose  into  the  river,  and  killed  him.  They  brought 
the  fiesh  to  the  village,  and  raised  it  on  a  sca&ld,  m  a  hage 
wigwam,  in  order  to  make  a  feast.  I  was  very  ofiicious  in 
supplying  them  with  wood  and  water,  which  pleased  them  so 
well  that  they  now  and  then  gave  me  a  piece  of  flesh  half 
boiled  or  roasted,  which  I  ate  with  eagerness,  and  I  doubt  not 
without  due  thankfulness  to  the  divme  Behig  isdio  so  eztm- 
ordinarily  fed  me.  At  length  the  scaffold  bearing  the  mooae 
meat  broke,  and  I  being  under  it,  a  lax^  piece  fell,  and  knock- 
ed me  on  the  head.*  The  Indians  said  1  lay  stunned  a  con- 
eideiable  time.  The  first  I  was  sensible  of  was  a  munnuring 
noise  in  my  ears,  then  my  sight  gradually  returned,  vrith  an 
extreme  pam  in  my  hand,  wh^  was  very  much  bruised ;  uid 
it  was  long  before  I  recovered,  the  weather  being  very  hot. 

I  was  once  fishing  with  an  Indian  for  sturgeon,  and  die 
Indian  diurting  one,  his  feet  slipped,  and  he  tuiaed  the  canoe 


4dis  meat  on  it,  wc  are  left  to  coigsctiue,  aad  it  is  not  very  materiaL— Ed. 
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*  Whedier  he  were  stnu^  by  a  timber  of  the  scaffold,  Ota  quaatitj  of  i 
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bottom  upward,  with  me  under  it  I  held  fcst  to  4ie  cro8s4»ff, 
as  I  could  not  swim,  with  my  face  to  the  bottom  of  the  canoe ; 
but  turning  myself,  I  brought  my  breast  to  bear  on  the  cross- 
bar, expecting  every  minute  the  Indian  to  tow  me  to  the  bank. 
But  '*  he  had  other  fish  to  fry."  Thus  I  continued  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  [though]  without  want  of  breath,  till  the  current 
drove  me  on  a  rocky  point  wh^e  I  could  reach  bottom. 
There  I  stopped,  and  turned  up  my  oaaoe.  On  looking  about 
&r  the  Indian,  I  saw  him  half  a  mile  oflf  up  the  riv^.  On 
going  to  him,  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  towed  me  to  the 
bank,  seeing  he  knew  I  could  not  swim.  He  said  he  knew  I 
was  under  the  canoe,  for  there  were  no  bubl^s  any  where  to 
be  seen,  and  that  I  should  drive  on  the  point.  So  while  he  wl» 
taking  care  of  his  fine  sturgeon,  which  was  ei^t  or  ten  feet  in 
length,  I  was  left  to  sink  or  swim. 

^Once,  as  we  were  fishing  for  salmon  at  a  fieJi  of  i^ut  fifteen 
ieet  of  water,  I  came  near  being  drownded  in  a  deep  hole  at 
the  foot  of  the  fall.  The  Indians  went  into  the  water  to  wash 
themselves,  and  asked  me  to  go  with  them.  I  told  them  I 
could  not  swim,  but  they  insisted,  and  so  I  went  in.  They 
ordered  me  to  dive  across  the  deepest  place,  and  if  I  fell  short 
pf  the  other  side  they  said  they  would  help  me.  But,  instead 
of  diving  across  the  narrowest  part,  I  was  crawling  on  the  bot- 
tom into  the  deepest  place.  They  not  seeing  me  rise,  and 
knowing  whereabouts  I  was  by  the  bubbling  of  the  water,  a 
yoonc  girl  dived  down,  and  brought  me  up  by  the  hair,  other- 
vriae  I  had  perished  in  the  water.  Though  the  Indians,  both 
male  and  female,  ^o  into  the  water  to^edier,  they  have  each 
of  them  such  covenng  on  that  not  the  least  indecency  can  be 
observed,  and  neither  chastity  nor  modesty  is  violatedi 

While  at  the  Indian  village,  I  had  been  cutting  wood  and 
landing  it  up  with  an  Indian  rope,  in  order  to  carry  it  to  the 
wigwam;  a  stout,  illrnatured  young  fellow,  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  threw  me  backward,  sat  on  my  Iveast,  pulled  out  his 
knife,  and  said  he  would  kill  me,  for  he  had  nevor  yet  killed 
one  of  the  English.  I  told  him  he  might  go  to  war,  and  that 
would  be  more  manly  thaii  to  kill  a  poor  captive  who  was  do- 
ing their  drudgery  for  them.  Notwithstanding  aU  I  could  say, 
be  b^;an  to  cut  and  stab  me  on  my  Iveast.  I  seized  him  by 
the  hair,  and  tumbling  him  off  of  me,  followed  him  with  my 
SBtB  and  knee  with  such  aj^cation  that  he  soon  criea 
''enoug^.'^  But  when  I  saw  4»e  blood  run  firom  my  bosom,  and 
£3lt  the  smart  of  the  wounds  he  had  given  me,  I  at  him  agaiu, 
•ad  bid  him  get  up,  and  not  lie  there  like  a  dog;  told  hUA  9f 
ioB  former  abuses  offered  to  i^e,  and  other  poor  JCHftiya^^  mi. 
that  if  ever  he  offered  t^^  V)^  t$>  JP9  fgajih  I  wnmi  pajr  Ubn 
8* 
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doable.  I  sent  him  before  me,  and  taking  up  my  burden  of 
wood,  ckme  to  the  Indians,  and  told  them  the  whole  truth, 
and  they  commended  me.  And  I  do  not  remember  that  ever 
he  offered  me  the  least  abuse  afterwards,  though  he  was  big 
enough  to  have  despatched  two  of  me. 

Chapter  IV. — Of  remarkable  events  of  Providence  in  the 
deaths  of  several  barlfarous  Ijidians.  The  priest  of  this  river 
was  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  a  gentleman  of  a  humane, 

fenerous  disposition.  In  his  sermons  he  most  severely  repre- 
ended  the  Indians  for  their  barbarities  to  oaptives.  He  wQuld 
often  tell  them  that,  excepting  their  errors  in  religion,  the  Eng- 
lish were  a  better  people  than  themselves,  and  that  God  would 
remarkably  punish  such  cruel  wretches,  and  had  begun  to  exe- 
cute his  vengeance  upon  such  already !  He  gave  an  account 
of  the  retaliations  of  rrovidence  upon  those  murderous  Cape 
Sable  Indians  above  mentioned ;  one  of  whom  got  a  splinter 
into  his  foot,  which  festered  and  rotted  his  flesh  till  it  killed 
him.  Another  run  a  fish-bone  into  her  hand  or  arm,  and  she 
rotted  to  death,  notwithstanding  all  means  that  were  used  to 
prevent  it.  In  some  such  manner  they  all  died,  so  that  not 
one  of  those  two  families  lived  to  return  home.*  Were  it  nqt 
for  these  remarks  of  the  priest,  I  had  not,  perhaps,  have  noticed 
these  providences. 

There  was  an  old  squaw  who  ever  endeavored  to  outdo  aU 
others  in  cruelty  to  captives.  Wherever  she  came  into  a  wig- 
wam, where  any  poor,  naked,  starved  captives  were  sitting 
near  the  fire,  if  they  were  grown  persons,  she  would  stealthily 
take  up  a  shovel  of  hot  coals,  and  throw  them  into  their  bo- 
soms. Jf  they  were  young  persons,  she  would  seize  them  by 
the  hand  or  leg,  drag  them  through  the  fire,  &c.  The  Indians 
with  whom  she  lived,  according  to  their  custom,  left  their  vil- 
lage in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  dispersed  themselves  for  hunt- 
ing. After  the  first  or  second  removal,  they  all  strangely  forgot 
that  old  squaw  and  her  grandson,  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
They  were  found  dead  in  the  place  where  they  were  left  some 
months  afterwards,  and  no  farther  notice  was  taken  of  them 
by  their  friends.  Of  this  the  •priest  made  special  remark,  for- 
asmuch as  it  is  a  thing  very  uncommon  for  them  to  neglect 
either  their  old  or  young  people. 

In  the  latter  part  of  summer,  or  beginning  of  autumn,  the 
Indians  were  frequently  frightened  by  the  appearance   of 

*  Reference  is  probably  had  to  those  Indians,  of  -whom  the  author  has 
before  spoken,  as  having  come  to  the  fort  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
among,  to  be  revenged  on  any  whites  for  the  loss  of  some  of  their  tneodM 
who  had  been  kiUed  by  white  fishermen.^£d. 
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strange  Indians,  passing  up  and  down  this  riyer  in  canoes, 
and  about  that  time  the  next  year  died  more  than  one  hun- 
vired  persons,  old  and  young ;  all,  or  most  of  these  who  saw 
those  strange  Indiana  !  The  priest  said  it  was  a  sort  of  plague. 
A  person  seeming  in  perfect  health  would  bleed  at  the  mouth 
and  nose,  turn  blue  in  spots,  and  die  in  two  or  thr^e  hours.^ 
It  was  very  tedious  to  me  to  remove  from  place  to  place  thife 
cold  season.  The  Indians  applied  red  ochre  to  my  sores, 
[which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  affiray  before  mentioned,] 
which  by  God's  blessing  cured  me.  This  sickness  being  at 
the  worst  as  winter  came  on,  the  Indians  all  scattered ;  and  the 
blow  was  so  great  to  them,  that  they  did  not  settle  or  plant  at 
their  village  while  I  was  on  the  river,  [St.  Johns,]  and  I  know 
not  whether  they  have  to  this  day.  Before  they  thus  deserted 
the  village,  when  they  came  in  fromhunting,they  would  be  drunk 
and  fight  for  several  days  and  nights  together,  till  they  had  spent 
most  of  their  skins  in  wine  and  brandy,  which  was  brought  to 
the  village  by  a  Frenchman  called  Monsieur  Sigeniancour. 

Chaptbr  V. — Of  their  familiarity  with  and  frights  from 
the  devUj  kc.  The  Indians  are  very  often  surprised  with  the 
appearance  of  ghosts  and  demons.  Sometimes  they  are  en- 
couraged by  the  devil,  for  they  go  to  him  for  success  in  hunt- 
ing. See,  1  was  once  hunting  with  Indians  who  were  not 
brought  over  to  the  Romish  faith,  and  after  several  days  they 
proposed  to  inquire,  according  to  their  custom,  what  success 
they  should  have.  They  accordingly  prepared  many  hot 
stones,  and  laying  them  in  a  heap,  made  a  small  hut  covered 
with  skins  and  mats  ;  then  in  a  dark  night  two  of  the  powwows 
went  into  this  hot  house  with  a  large  vessel  of  water,  which 
at  times  they  poared  on  those  hot  rocks,  which  raised  a  thick 
steam,  so  that  a  third  Indian  was  obliged  to  stand  withdutj  and 
lift  up  a  mat,  to  give  it  vent  when  they  were  almost  suffocated. 
There  was  an  old  squaw  who  was  kind  to  captives,  and  never 
joined  with  them  in  their  powwowing,  to  whom  I  manifested 
an  earnest  desire  to  see  their  management.  She  tcdd  me  that 
if  they  knew  of  my  being  there  they  would  kiU  me,  and  that 
when  she  was  a  girl  she  had  known  young  persons  to  be 
taken  away  by  a  hairy  man,  and  therefore  she  would  not  advise 
me  to  go,  lest  the  hairy  man  should  carry  me  away.     I  told 

•  Calamitons  mortalities  are  often  mentioned  as  happening  among  the 
Indians,  but  that  the  appearance  of  strange  Indians  haa  any  thing  to  do 
"With  it,  will  only  excite  admiration  to  the  enlightened  of  thLs  age.  It  was 
hv  a  mortality  something  similar  that  the  country  about  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts  was  nearly  depopulated  two  or  three  years  before  the  settle 
ment  of  PlymouUiw-^Ed. 
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ber  I  waj  not  afimid  of  the  hairy  man,  nor  could  be  huit  me  if 
idle  would  not  discover  me  to  the  powwows.  At  length  die 
promised  me  she  would  not,  but  charged  me  to  be  careful  of 
myself.  I  went  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  hot  house,  icgc 
it  was  very  dark,  and  heard  strange  noises  and  yellings,  such 
as  I  never  heard  before.  At  times  the  Indian  who  tended 
without  would  lift  up  the  mat,  and  a  steam  would  issue  which 
looked  like  fire.  I  lay  there  two  or  three  hours,  but  saw  none 
of  their  hairy  men,  (nt  demons.  And  when  I  found  they  had 
finished  their  ceremony,  I  went  to  the  wigfwam,  and  told  the 
squaw  what  had  passed.  She  was  glad  I  had  escaped  without 
hiHt,  and  never  discovered  yfhnX  I  had  done.  After  some  time 
inquiry  was  made  of  the  powwows  what  success  we  were 
likely  to  have  in  our  hunting.  They  said  they  had  verv 
likely  signs  of  success,  but  no  real  ones  as  at  other  times.  A 
few  days  after  we  moved  up  the  river,  and  had  pretty  good 
luck. 

One  afternoon  as  I  was  in  a  canoe  with  one  of  the  pew- 
wows  the  do^  barked,  and  presently  a  moose  passed  by  within 
a  iew  rods  of  us,  so  that  the  waves  he  made  by  wading  rolled 
our  canoe.  The  Indian  shot  at  him,  but  the  moose  took  very 
little  notice  of  it,  and  went  into  the  woods  to  the  southward. 
The  fellow  said,  **  I  will  try  if  I  can't  fetch  you  back  for  all 
your  haste."  The  evening  following,  we  built  our  two  wig- 
wams on  a  sandy  point  on  the  upper  end  of  an  island  in  the 
river»  north-west  of  the  place  where  the  moose  went  into  the 
woods ;  and  here  the  Indian  powwowed  the  greatest  part  af 
the  night  following.  In  the  morning  we  had  a  fair  track  of  a 
mooBe  round  our  wigwams,  though  we  did  not  see  or  taste  of 
it  I  an^  of  opinion  that  the  devil  was  permitted  to  humar 
diose  unhaj^y  wretches  sometimes,  in  some  thin^s.^ 

That  it  may  appear  how  much  they  were  deluded,  or  under 
tiie  influence  of  satan,  read  the  two  stories  which  were  related 
and  believed  by  the  Indians.  The  first,  of  a  boy  who  was  car- 
ried away  by  a  large  bird  called  a  Gvlloua^  yAio  buUdedi  h^ 
nest  on  a  high  rock  or  mountain.  A  boy  was  hunting  with 
his  bow  and  arrow  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  mountain,  when  the 
gulloua  came  divine  throu^  the  air,  grasped  the  boy  in  her 
talons^  and  althou^  he  was  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  she 
soared  aloft  and  laid  him  in  her  neat,  food  for  her  young, 

•  Whatever  the  Indians  odglit  bave  believed  sbout  the  defil,  oat  tliftiig 
la  pretty  clear,  tliat  oar  captive  had  great  iaatk  ia  his  at^ities.  Qaile  as 
easy  a  way  to  have  accounted  for  mooae  tracks  about  their  wigwas^ 
would  have  been  to  suppose  that  that  animal  might  have  been  attracted 
Iff  the  uncouth  noise  o^  the  powwow  to  approach  them  itx  the  otijeet  aC 
ffisoovery.    It  is  veiy  common  for  wild  ammals  to  do  so^f^^Ed. 
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Thm  \oj  lay  still  on  his  face,  but  obsenred  two  of  the  yont 
hirds  in  the  nest  with  him,  having  much  fish  and  flesh  to  fe« 
mon.  The  old  one  seeing  they  would  not  eat  the  boy,  too& 
him  up  in  her  claws  and  returned  him  to  the  place  from  whence 
she  took  him.  I  have  passed  near  the  mountain  in  a  canoe, 
and  the  Indians  have  said,  *<  There  is  the  nest  of  the  gteatbird 
diat  carried  away  the  boy."  Indeed  there  seemed  to  Imb  a  great 
oamber  of  sticks  put  together  like  a  nest  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  At  another  time  they  said,  **  There  is  the  oird,  bat 
he  is  now  as  a  boy  to  a  giant  to  what  he  was  in  former  dajrs.'* 
Hie  bird  which  we  saw  was  a  large  and  speckled  one,  like  an 
eagle,  though  somewhat  kirger."^ 

When  firom  the  motuitain  tops,  with  hideous  cry 

And  clattering  wings,  the  hungry  harpies  fly, 

Theysnatched  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

•       *       And  whether  gods  or  birds  obscene  they  were> 

Our  vo^  for  pardon  and  lor  peace  prefer. 

Drtdsk's  TncML* 

The  other  notion  is,  that  a  young  Indian  in  his  hunting  was 
belated,  and  losing  his  way,  was  on  a  sudden  introduced  to 
a  large  wigwam  foil  of  dried  eels,  which  proved  to  be  a  bea- 
ver's house,  in  which  he  lived  till  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
he  was  turned  out  of  the  house,  and  being  set  upon  a  beaver's 
dam,  went  home  and  related  the  afiair  to  his  friends  at  large. 


Chapter    VI. — A  description  of  several  creatures  com^ 
monly  taken  by  the  Indians  on  St,  fohrCs  river. 

L  Of  thb  Beaver. — The  beaver  has  a  very  thick,  strong 
neck ;  his  fore  teeth,  which  are  two  in  the  upper  and  two  in 
the  under  jaw,  are  concave  and  sharp  like  a  carpenter's  gouge. 
Their  side  teeth  are  like  a  sheep's,  for  they  chew  the  cud. 
Their  legs  are  short,  the  claws  something  longer  than  in 
other  creatures.  The  nails  on  the  toes  of  their  hind  feet 
are  flat  like  an  ape's,  but  joined  together  by  a  membrane,  as 
those  of  the  water-fowl,  their  tails  broad  and  flat  like  the  broad 
end  of  a  padille.  Near  their  tails  they  have  four  bottles,  two 
of  which  contain  oil,  the  others  gum ;  the  necks  of  these  meet 
in  one  oommon  orifice.  The  latter  of  these  bottles  contain  the 
proper  castorum,  and  not  the  testicles,  as  some  have  fancied, 
for  they  are  distinct  and  separate  from  them,  in  the  males  only ; 

*  Not  exactly  a/s^sfory.  but  it  is  certainly  aMr<f  5lory,aad  akhongh  Mr. 
Gyles  has  fortified  himself  behind  <<  believed  by  the  bidiaiis."  yet  I  feaf 
his  repatation  for  eredulity  will  be  somewhat  enhanced  in  tne  mind  of 
the  reader.  I  t^nk,  however,  it  should  not  derogate  from  his  charaeter 
te  veracity 
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whereas  the  castorum  and  oil  bottles  are  common  to  male  and 
female.  With  this  oil  and  gum  they  preen  themselvee,  so 
that  when  they  come  out  of  d^e  water  it  runs  off  of  them,  as 
it  does  from  a  fowl.  They  have  four  teats,  which  are  on  their 
breasts,  so  that  they  hug  up  their  young  and  suckle  them,  as 
women  do  their  infants.  They  have  generally  two,  and  some- 
times four  in  a  litter.  I  have  seen  seven  or  five  in  the  matrix, 
but  the  Indians  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  find  so  many  in  a 
litter ;  and  they  assert  that  when  it  so  happens  the  dam  kills 
all  but  four.  They  are  the  most  laborious  creatures  that  1 
have  met  with.  I  have  known  them  to  build  dams  across  -a 
river,  thirty  or  forty  perches  wide,  with  wood  and  mud,  so  as 
to  flow  manv  acres  of  land.  In  the  deepest  part  of  a  pond  so 
raised,  they  build  their  houses,-round,  in  the  figure  of  an  Indian 
wigwam,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  six  or  eight  in  diameter 
on  the  floor,  which  is  made  descending  to  the  water,  the  parts 
near  the  centre  about  four,  and  near  the  circumference  between 
ten  and  twenty  inches  above  the  water.  These  floors  are  cov- 
ered with  strippings  of  wood,  like  shavings.  On  these  they 
sleep  with  their  tails  in  the  water  ;*  and  if  the  freshets  rise,  they 
have  the  advantage  of  rising  on  their  floor  to  the  highest  part. 
They  feed  on  the  leaves  and  bark  of  trees,  and  pond  lily 
roots.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  they  lay  in  their  provision  for 
the  approaching  winter ;  cuttincr  down  trees  great  and  small. 
With  one  end  in  their  mouths  they  drag  their  branches  near  to 
their  house,  and  sink  many  cords  of  it.  (They  will  cut  [gnaw] 
down  trees  of  a  fathom  in  circumference.)  They  have  doors 
to  go  down  to  the  wood  under  the  ice.  And  in  case  the  fresh- 
ets rise,  break  down  and  carry  off  their  store  of  wood,  they 
often  starve.  They  have  a  note  for  conversing,  calling  and 
warning  each  other  when  at  work  or  feeding ;  and  while  they 
are  at  labor  they  keep  out  a  guard,  who  upon  the  first  approacn 
of  an  enemy  so  strikes  the  water  with  his  tail  that  he  may 
be  heard  half  a  mile.  This  so  alarms  the  rest  that  they  arc 
all  silent,  quit  their  labor,  and  are  to  be  seen  no  more  for  that 
time.  If  me  male  or  female  die,  the  survivor  seeks  a  mate, 
and  conducts  him  or  her  to  their  house,  and  carry  on  afiairs  as 
above. 

n.  Op  the  Wolverbnb.  [GtUo  Lusctis  of  L.]  The  wol- 
verene is  a  very  fierce  and  mischievous  creature,  about  the 
bigness  of  a  middling  dog ;  having  short  legs,  brcMul  feet  and 

*  I  recollect  to  have  seen  a  smiilar  statement  by  that  ^gnlar  genius 
Thomas  Moetow,  of  Mare  Mount,  in  his  more  singular  book,  New  Eko- 
USE  Canaan,  about  beavers  keeping  their  tails  in  the  water.  Morton, 
however,  tells  us  the  reason  they  do  so,  viz.  "which  else  would  overheat  and 
rat  <?/.»'— Ed, 
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▼ery  shaip  claws,  and  in  my  opiniop  may  be  reckoned  a  spe- 
cies of  cat.  They  will  climb  trees  and  wait  for  moose  and 
otber  animals  which  feed  below,  and  when  opportunity  pre- 
sents, jump  upon  and  ^rike  their  claws  in  them  so  fast  that 
they  "wiU  hang  on  them  till  they  have  gnawed  the  main  nerve 
in  their  neck  asunder,  which  causes  their  death.  I  have 
known  many  moose  killed  thus.  I  was  once  travelling  a  little 
way  behind  several  Indians,  and  hearing  them  laugh  merrily, 
when  I  came  up  I  asked  them  the  cause  of  their  laughter. 
They  showed  me  the  track  of  a  moose,  and  how  a  wolverene 
bod  climbed  a  tree,  and  where  he  had  jumped  off  upon  a 
moose.  It  so  happened,  that  after  the  moose  had  taken  seve- 
ral large  leaps,  it  came  under  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  strik- 
mg  the  wolverene,  broke  his  hold  and  tore  him  oflf;  and  by 
his  tracks  in  the  snow  it  appeared  he  went  off  another  way, 
with  short  st^,  as  if  he  had  been  stunned  by  the  blow  that 
had  broken  his  hold.  The  Indians  imputed  the  accident  to 
the  cunning  of  the  moose,  and  were  wonderfully  pleased  that 
it  had  thus  outwitted  the  mischievous  wolverene. 

These  wolverenes  go  into  wigwams  which  have  been  left 
for  a  time,  scatter  the  things  abroad,  and  most  filthily  pollute 
them  with  ordure.  I  have  heard  the  Indians  say  that  this  ani- 
mal has  sometimes  pulled  their  guns  from  under  their  heads 
while  they  were  asleep,  and  left  them  so  defiled.  An  Indian 
told  me  tnat  having  left  his  wigwam  with  sundry  things  on 
the  scaffold,  among  which  was  a  birchen  flask  containing  seve- 
ral pounds  of  powder,  he  found  at  his  return,  much  to  his  sur- 
prise and  grief,  that  a  wolverene  had  visited  it,  mounted  the 
scafibld,  hove  down  bag  and  baggage.  The  powder  fiask  hap- 
pening to  fall  into  the  fire,  exploded,  blowing  up  the  wolverene, 
and  scattering  the  wigwam  m  all  directions.  At  length  he 
found  the  creature,  blind  from  the  blast,  wandering  backward 
and  forward,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  kicking  and  beat- 
ing him  about !  This  in  a  great  measure  made  up  their  loss, 
and  then  they  could  contentedly  pick  up  their  utensils  and  rig 
out  their  wigwam. 

in.  Of  thb  Hedgehog,  [Histrtx  Dorsata,]  or  URCHm, 
[Urson?]  Our  hed^hog  or  urchin  is  about  the  bigness  of  a 
hog  of  six  months  old.  His  back,  sides  and  tail  are  full  of 
sharp  ^uill),  so  that  if  any  creature  approach  him,  he  will  con- 
tract himself  into  a  globular  form,  and  when  touched  by  his 
enemy,  his  quills  are  so  sharp  and  loose  in  the  skin  they  fix  iz» 
the  mouth  of  the  adversary.  They  will  strike  with  great  force 
with  their  tails,  so  that  whatever  falls  under  the  lash  of  them 
aie  certainly  filled  with  their  prickles ;  but  that  they  shoot 
their  quills,  as  some  assert  they  do,  is  a  great  mistake,  as  re- 
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epects  the  American  hed^hog,  and  I  bdkye  a»  to  Uit  Att> 
can  hedgehog  or  porcupine,  also.  As  to  the  former,  I  hi&flm 
taken  them  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

rV.  Of  thb  Tortoisb.  It  is  needless  to  deseribe  the  fresh* 
water  tortoise,  whose  form  is  so  well  known  in  all  parts ;  hat 
their  manner  of  propagating  their  species  'm  not  so  aniyersallj 
known.  I  have  observed  that  sortof  tortoise  whose  shell  is 
about  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  wide.  In  their  coition  they 
may  be  heard  half  a  mile,  making  a  noise  like  |i  woman  wash- 
ing her  linen  wi^  a  bat^g  staff.  They  lay  their  effgs  in  the 
sand,  near  some  deep,  still  water,  c^bout  a  foot  beneaUi  the  sw- 
face  of  the  sand,  witn  which  they  are  very  curious  in  cohering 
them ;  so  that  diere  is  not  the  least  sAixture  of  it  amongst 
them,  nor  the  least  rising  of  sand  on  the  beach  where  they  are 
deposited.  I  have  often  searched  for  them  with  the  bMuans, 
by  thrusting  a  stick  into  the  sand  at  random,  and  brought  up 
some  part  of  an  egg  clinging  to  it ;  When,  uncovering  the  place, 
we  have  found  near  one  hundred  and  fifW  in  one  nest  Both 
their  eggs  and  flesh  are  good  eating  when  b<Hled.  I  havB 
observed  a  difference  as  to  the  length  of  time  in  which  they 
are  hatching,  which  is  between  twenty  and  thirty  days ;  some 
sooner  than  others.  Whether  this  difference  ought  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  various  quality  or  site  of  the  sand  in  which  they 
are  laid,  (as  to  die  degree  of  cold  or  heat,)  I  leave  to  the  con^ 
jecture  of  the  virtuosi.  As  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  the 
young  tortoise  breaks  through  the  sand  ana  betake  themselves 
to  the  water,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  discover,  without  any  fin^ 
dier  care  or  help  of  the  old  ones. 

Chapter  VII. — Of  their  feattmg.  1.  Before  they  go  t^ 
war.  When  the  Indians  determine  on  war,  or  are  entering 
upon  a  particular  expedition,  they  kill  a  number  of  their  dogs, 
bum  off  their  hair  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  leaving  only  one 
dog's  head  whole.  The  rest  of  the  flesh  they  boil,  and  make 
a  fine  feast  of  it  Then  the  dog's  head  that  was  left  whole  m 
scorched,  till  the  nose  and  lips  have  shrunk  from  the  teedi, 
leaving  them  bare  and  grinning.  This  done,  they  faeten  it  on 
a  stick,  and  the  Indian  who  is  proposed  to  be  chief  in  the  exp^ 
dition  takes  the  head  into  his  Wid,  and  sings  a  wvlike  song, 
in  which  he  mentions  the  town  they  design  to  attack,  and  the 
principal  man  in  it;  threatening  that  in  a  few  days  he  will 
<yurry  that  man's  head  and  scalp  in  his  hand,  in  the  same  man« 
ner.  When  the  chief  has  finished  singing,  he  so  places  the 
dog's  head  as  to  grin  at  him  who  he  supposes  will  go  his 
second,  who,  if  he  accepts,  takes  the  beau  in  his  hand  and 
sings ;  but  if  he  refuses  to  go,  he  turns  the  teeth  to  another; 
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and  tfaoB  from  (m%  to  another  till  they  haeve  enlitled  thek  eoBl- 

The  Indians  imagine  that  dog's  flesh  makes  Uwm  bold  and 
courageous.  I  have  seen  an  Indian  split  a  dog's  head  with  a 
hatchet,  take  out  the  brains  hot,  and  eat  them  raw  with  the 
blood  running  down  his  jaws  ! 

«  2.  When  a  relation  dies.  In  a  still  eTsning,  a  squaw 
will  walk  on  the  highest  land  near  h'er  abode,  and  with  a 
loud  and  mournful  voice  will  ezclaimi  "  Oh  hawe,  hawe,  hmwe^** 
with  a  long,  moumiiil  tone  to  each  hawBy  for  a  long  time 
together.  After  the  mourning  season  is  over,  the  relations  of 
the  deceased  make  a  feast  to  wipe  ofi*  teavs,  and  the  bereaved 
may  marry  freely.  If  the  deceased  was  a  squaw,  the  relationa 
consult  together,  and  choose  a  squaw,  (doubtless  a  widow,)  and 
•end  her  to  the  widower,  and  if  he  likes  her  he  takes  her 
to  be  his  wife,  if  not,  he  sends  her  back,  and  the  relationi 
choose  and  send  till  they  find  one  that  he  approves  of. 

If  a  young  fellow  determines  to  marry,  his  relations  and  the 
Jesuit  advise  him  to  a  girl.  He  goes  into  the  wigvipam  where 
she  is,  and  looks  on  her.  If  he  likes  her  appearance,  he  tosses 
a  chip  or  stick  into  her  lap,  which  she  takes,  and  with  a 
reserved,  side  look,  views  the  person  who  sent  it;  yethandlei 
the  chip  with  admiration,  as  though  she  wondered  from  whence 
it  came.  If  she  likes  him  she  throws  the  chip  to  him  with  a 
modest  smile,  and  then  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  ceremony  with 
the  Jesuit  to  consummate  the  marriage.  But  if  she  dislikes 
her  suitor,  she,  with  a  surly  countenance,  throws  the  chip  aside^ 
and  he  comes  no  more  there. 

If  parents  have  a  daughter  marriageable  they  seek  a  hus- 
band for  her  who  is  a  good  hunter.  If  she  has  been  educated 
to  make  manoodah,  (Indian  bogs,)  birch  dishes,  to  lace  snow- 
shoes,  make  Indian  shoes,  string  wampum  belts,  sew  birch 
canoes,  and  boil  the  kettle,  she  is  esteemed  a  lady  of  fine 
accomplishments.  If  the  man  sought  out  for  her  husband 
have  a  gun  and  ammunition,  a  canoe,  spear,  and  hatchet,  a 
monoodah,  a  crooked  knife,  looking-dass  and  paint,  a  pipe, 
tobacco,  and  knot-bowl  to  toss  a  kind  of  dice  in,  he  is  accounted 
a  gentleman  of  a  plentiful  fortune.  Whatever  the  new-married 
man  procures  the  first  year  belongs  to  his  wife's  parents.  If 
the  young  pair  have  a  child  within  a  year  and  nine  months, 
they  are  thought  to  be  very  forward  and  libidinous  persons. 

By  their  play  with  dice  they  lose  much  time,  playing  whole 
da^s  and  nights  together;  sometimes  staking  their  whole 
eflects ;  though  this  is  accounted  a  great  vice  by  the  old  men. 

A  digression, — There  is  an  old  story  told  among  the  Indians 
of  a  iamily  who  had  a  daughter  that  was  accounted  a  finished 
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beauty,  haTin^  been  adorned  with  the  precious  jewel,  an  Indian 
education !  She  was  so  formed  by  nature,  and  polished  by  art, 
that  they  could  not  find  for  her  a  suitable  consort.  At  length, 
while  this  family  were  once  residing  upon  the  head  of  Penob- 
scot ri?er,  under  the  White  hills,  called  Teddon,  this  fine  crea- 
ture was  missing,  and  her  parents  could  learn  no  tidings  of  her. 
After  much  time  and  pains  spent,  and  tears  showered  in  quest 
of  her,  they  saw  her  diverting  herself  with  a  beautiful  youth, 
whose  hair,  like  her  own,  flowed  down  below  his  waist,  swim- 
ming, washing,  &;c.,  in  the  water;  but  they  vanished  upon 
their  approach.  This  beautiful  person,  whom  they  imagined 
to  be  one  of  those  kind  spirits  who  inhabit  the  Teddon,  they 
looked  upon  as  their  son-in-law;  and,  according  to  their 
custom,  tney  call^  upon  him  for  moose,  bear,  or  whatever 
creature  they  desired,  and  if  they  did  but  go  to  the  water-side 
and  signify  their  desire,  the  animal  would  come  swimming  to 
them !  1  have  heard  an  Indian  safy  that  he  lived  by  the  river, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Teddon,  the  top  of  which  he  could  see  through 
the  hole  of  his  wigwam  left  ^r  the  smoke  to  pass  out.  He 
was  tempted  to  travel  to  it,  and  accordingly  set  out  on  a  sum- 
mer morning,  and  labored  hard  in  ascending  the  hill  all  day, 
and  the  top  seemed  as  distant  from  the  place  where  he  lodged 
at  night  as  from  his  wigwam,  where  he  l^gan  his  ioumey.  He 
now  concluded  the  spirits  were  ^ere,  and  never  dared  to  make 
a  second  attempt. 

I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  several  others  have  failed 
in  like  attempts.  Once  three  young  men  climbed  towards  its 
summit  three  days  and  a  half,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
became  strangely  disordered  with  delirium,  &c.,  and  when 
their  imagination  was  clear,  and  they  could  recollect  where 
they  were,  they  found  themselves  returned  one  day's  journey. 
How  they  came  to  be  thus  trtmsported  they  could  not  conjec- 
ture, unless  the  genii  of  the  place  had  conveyed  them.  These 
White  hills,  at  the  head  of  Penobscot  river,  are,  by  the  Indians, 
said  to  be  much  higher  than  those  called  Agiockochook,  above 
Saco.* 

But  to  return  to  an  Indian  feast,  of  which  you  may  request  a 
bill  of  fare  before  you  go.  If  you  dislike  it,  stay  at  home.  The 
ingredients  are  fish,  fiesh,  or  Indian  com,  and  beans  boiled 
tc^ther;  sometimes  hasty  pudding  made  of  pounded  com, 
whenever  and  as  often  as  these  are  plenty.  An  Indian  boils 
four  or  five  large  kettles  full,  and  sends  a  messenger  to  each 
wigwam  door,  who  exclaims,  "  Kuh  mefucoorebah !"  that  is, 
"  I  -oome  to  conduct  ypu  to  a  feast."   The  man  within  demands 

•  Some  additions  to  these  traditions  will  be  found  in  the  B0ok  rfUuA^ 
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V^hether  he  must  take  a  spoon  or  a  knife  in  his  dish,  which  he 
always  carries  with  him.  They  appoint  two  or  three  young 
men  to  mess  it  out,  to  each  man  his  portion,  according  to  the 
number  of  his  family  at  home.  This  i^  done  with  the  utmost 
exactness.  When  they  have  done  eating,  a  young  fellow  stands 
without  the  door,  and  cries  aloud,  ^^'MeTisecommook"  "  come  and 
fetch!"  Immediately  each  squaw  goes  to  her  husband  and 
takes  what  he  has  left,  which  she  carries  home  and  eats  with 
her  children.  For  neither  married  women,  nor  any  youth 
under  twenty,  are  allowed  to  be  present;  but  old  widow 
squaws  and  captive  men  may  sit  by  the  door.  The  Indian  • 
men  continue  in  the  wigwam;  some  relating  their  warlike 
exploits,  others  something  comical,  others  narrating  their 
hunting  exploits.  The  seniors  give  maxims  of  prudence  and 
grave  counsel  to  the  young  men;  and  though  every  one's 
speech  be  agreeable  to  the  run  of  his  own  fancy,  yet  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  rule,  and  but  one  speaks  at  a  time.  After 
every  man  has  told  his  story,  one  rises  up,  sings  a  feast  song, 
and  others  succeed  alternately  as  the  company  sees  fit. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  If  an  Indian  loses  his 
fire,  he  can  presently  take  two  sticks,  one  harder  than  the 
other,  (the  drier  this  better,)  and  in  the  softest  one  make  a  hol- 
low, or  socket,  in  which  one  end  of  the  hardest  stick  being 
inserted,  then  holding  the  softest  piece  firm  between  his  knees, 
whirls  it  round  like  a  drill,  and  fire  will  kindle  in  a  few 
minutes. 

If  they  have  lost  or  left  their  kettle,  it  is  but  putting  their 
victuals  into  a  birch  dish,  leaving  a  vacancy  in  the  middle, 
filling  it  with  water,  and  putting  in  hot  stones  alternately ; 
they  will  thus  thoroughly  boil  the  toughest  neck  of  beef. 

Chapter  VIII. — Of  my  three  years  captivity  with  the 
French, — ^When  about  six  years  of  my  doleful  captivity  had 
passed,  my  second  Indian  master  died,  whose  squaw  and  my 
first  Indian  master  disputed  whose  slave  I  should  be.  Some 
malicious  persons  advised  them  to  end  the  quarrel  by  putting 
a  period  to  my  life ;  but  honest  father  Simon,  the  priest  of  the 
river,  told  them  that  it  would  be  a  heinous  crime,  and  advised 
them  to  sell  me  to  the  French.  There  came  annually  one  or 
two  men  of  war  to  supply  the  fort,  which  was  on  the  rrver 
about  34  leagues  from  the  sea.  The  Indians  having  advice  of 
the  arrival  of  a  man  of  war  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they, 
about  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  went  on  board ;  for  the  gentle- 
men &om  France  made  a  present  to  them  every  year,  and  set 
forth  the  riches  and  victones  of  their  monarcn,  &c.  At  this 
time  they  presented  the  Indians  with  a  bag  or  two  of  flour  with 
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some  prunes,  as  ingredients  for  a  feast.  I,  wao  was  dressed 
np  in  an  old  greasy  blanket,  without  cap,  hat,  or  shirt,  (for  I 
had  had  no  shirt  for  the  six  years,  except  the  one  I  had  on  at 
the  time  I  was  made  prisoner,)  was  invited  into  the  great  cabin, 
where  many*  well-rigged  gentlemen  were  sitting,  who  would 
fain  have  had  a  full  view  of  me.  I  endeavored  to  hide  myself 
behind  the  hangings,  for  I  was  much  ashamed ;  thinking  how 
I  had  once  worti  clothes,  and  of  my  living  with  people  who 
could  rig  as  well  as  the  best  of  them.  My  master  asked  me 
whether  I  chose  to  be  sold  to  the  people  of  the  roan  of  war,  or 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  i  replied,  with  tears,  that 
I  should  be  glad  if  he  would  sell  me  to  the  English  from  whom 
I  was  taken ;  but  that  if  I  must  be  sold  to  the  French,  I  wished 
to  be  sold  to  the  lowest  inhabitants  on  the  river,  or  those  near- 
est to  the  sea,  who  were  about  twenty-five  leagues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  for  I  thought  that,  if  I  were  sold  to  the 
gentlemen  in  the  ship,  I  should  never  return  to  the  English. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  the  sea  during  my  captivity, 
and  the  first  time  I  had  tasted  salt  or  bread. 

My  master  presently  went  on  shore,  and  a  few  days  after  all 
the  Indians  went  up  the  river.  When  we  came  to  a  house 
which  I  l^d  spoken  to  my  master  about,  he  went  on  shore 
with  me,  and  tarried  all  night.  The  master  of  the  house  spoke 
kindly  to  me  in  Indian,  for  I  could  not  then  speak  one  word  of 
French.  Madam  also  looked  pleasant  on  me,  and  gave  me 
some  bread.  The  next  day  I  was  sent  six  leagues  further  up 
the  river  to  another  French  house.  My  master  and  the  friar 
tarried  with  Monsieur  Dechoufibur,  the  gentleman  who  had 
entertained  us  the  night  before.  Not  long  after,  father  Simon 
came  and  said,  "  Now  you  are  one  of  us,  for  you  are  sold  to  < 
that  gentleman  by  whom  you  were  entertained  the  other  night. 
I  replied,  "  Sold ! — ^to  a  Frenchman !"  I  could  say  no  more, 
went  into  the  woods  alone,  and  wept  till  I  could  scarce  see  or 
stand !  The  word  sold^  and  that  to  a  people  of  that  persua- 
sion which  my  dear  mother  so  much  detested,  and  in  her  last 
words  manifested  so  great  fears  of  my  falling  into !  These 
thoughts  almost  broke  my  heart. 

When  I  had  thus  given  vent  to  my  grief  I  wiped  my  eyek, 
endeavoring  to  conceal  its  effects,  but  father  Simon,  perceiving 
my  eyes  were  swollen,  called  me  aside,  and  bidding  me  not  to 
grieve,  for  the  gentleman,  he  said,  to  whom  I  was  sold,  was  of 
a  good  humor;  that  he  had  formerly  bought  two  captives, 
botn  of  whom  had  been  sent  to  Boston.  This,  in  some  mea- 
sure, revived  me ;  but  he  added  he  did  not  suppose  I  would 
ever  wish  to  go  to  the  English,  for  the  French  religion  was  so 
much  better.     He  said,  also,  he  should  pass  that  way  in  about 
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ten  days,  and  if  I  did  not  like  to  live  with  the  French  better 
than  with  the  Indians  he  would  buy  me  again.  On  the  day 
following,  father  Simon  and  my  Indian  master  went  up  the 
river,  six  and  thirty  leagues,  to  their  chief  village,  and  I  went 
down  the  river  six  leagues  with  two  Frenchmen  to  my  new 
master.  He  kindly  received  me,  and  in  a  few  days  madam 
made  me  an  osnaburff  shirt  and  French  cap,  and  a  coat  out  of 
one  of  my  master's  old  coats.  Then  I  threw  away  my  greasy 
blanket  and  Indian  flap,  and  looked  as  smart  as  — .  And  I 
never  more  saw  the  old  friar,  the  Indian  village,  or  my  Indian 
master,  till  about  fourteen  years  after,  when  I  saw  my  old 
Indian  master  at  Port  Royal,  whither  I  had  been  sent  by  the 
government  with  a  flag  of  truce  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners; 
and  again,  about  twenty-four  years  since,  he  came  to  St.  John's, 
to  fort  George,  to  see  me,  where  I  made  him  very  welcome. 

Mv  French  master  held  a  great  trade  with  the  Indians, 
which  suited  me  very  well,  I  being  thorough  in  the  languages 
of  the  tribes  at  Cape  Sable  and  St.  Johns. 

I  had  not  lived  long  with  this  gentleman  before  he  commit* 
ted  to  me  the  keys  of  his  store,  &c.,  and  my  whole  employment 
was  tradinc^  and  hunting,  in  which  I  acted  faithfully  for  my 
master,  and  never,  knowingly,  wronged  him  to  the  value  of  one 
fieurthing. 

They  spoke  to  me  so  much  in  Indian  that  it  was  some  time 
before  I  was  perfect  in  the  French  tongue.  Monsieur  gene* 
rally  had  his  goods  from  the  men-of-war  which  came  there 
annually  from  France. 

In  the  year  1696,  two  men-of-war  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  In  their  way  they  had  captured  the  Newport,  Captain 
Fayvon,  and  brought  him  with  them.  They  made  the  Inaians 
some  presents,  and  invited  them  to  join  in  an  expedition  to 
Pemmaauid.  They  accepted  it,  and  soon  after  arnved  there. 
Capt.  Chubb,  who  commanded  that  post,  delivered  it  up  with- 
out much  dispute  to  Monsieur  Dlberville,  as  I  heard  the  gen- 
tleman say,  with  whom  I  lived,  who  was  there  present."^ 

Early  in  the  spring  I  was  sent  with  three  Frenchmen  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  for  provision,  which  came  from  Port  Royal. 
We  carried  over  land  from  the  river  to  a  large  bay,  where  we 
were  driven  on  an  island  by  a  north-east  storm,  where  we  were 
kept  seven  days,  without  any  sustenance,  for  we  expected  a 
quick  passage,  and  carried  nothing  with  us.     The  wind  con- 

•  The  reverend  Dr.  Mather  says,  wittily,  as  he  sa3rs  everything,  "This 

Chubb  found  opportonity.  in  a  pretty  CktAbish  manner,  to  kill  the  famoos 

Edgeremet  ana  Abenqoio,  a  couple  of  principal  Indians,  on  a  Lord's  day, 

the  leth  of  February,  1595.    If  there  i6  any  onfair  dealing  in  this  action 
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tinning  boisterous,  we  could  not  return  back,  and  the  ice  pre- 
vented  our  going  forward.  After  seven  days  the  ice  broke  up 
and  we  went  forward,  though  we  were  so  weak  that  we  could 
scarce  hear  eaph  other  speak.  The  people  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  were  surprised  to  see  us  alive,  and  advised  us  to  be  cau- 
tious and  abstemious  in  eating.  By  this  time  I  knew  as  much 
of  fasting  as  they,  and  dieted  on  broth,  and  recovered  very  well, 
as  did  one  of  the  others;  but  the  other  two  would  not  be 
advised,  and  I  never  saw  any  persons  in  greater  distress,  till 
at  length  they  had  action  of  the  bowels,  when  they  recovered. 

A  friar,  who  lived  in  the  family,  invited  me  to  confession, 
but  I  excused  myself  as  well  as  I  could  at  that  time.  One 
evening  he  took  me  into  his  apartment  in  the  dark  and  advised 
me  to  confess  to  him  what  sins  I  had  committed.  I  told  him  I 
could  not  remember  a  thousandth  part  of  them,  they  were  so 
numerous.  Then  he  bid  me  remember  and  relate  as  many  as 
I  could,  and  he  would  pardon  them;  signifying  he  had  a  bag 
to  put  them  in.  I  told  him  I  did  not  believe  it  was  in  the 
power  of  any  but  God  to  pardon  sin.  He  asked  me  whether  I 
had  read  the  Bible.  I  told  him  I  had,  when  I  was  a  little  boy, 
but  it  was  so  long  ago  I  had  forgotten  most  of  it.  Then  he 
told  me  he  did  not  pardon  my  sins,  but  when  he  knew  them  he 
prayed  to  God  to  pardon  them ;  when,  perhaps,  I  was  at  my 
sports  and  plays.  He  wished  me  well  and  hoped  I  should  be 
better  advised,  and  said  he  should  call  for  me  in  a  little  time. 
Thus  he  dismissed  me,  nor  did  he  ever  call  me  to  confession 
afterwards. 

The  gentleman  with  whom  I  lived  had  a  fine  field  of  wheat, 
in  which  great  numbers  of  black-birds  continually  collected  and 
made  great  havoc  in  it.  The  French  said  a  Jesuit  would  come 
and  Imnish  them.  He  did  at  length  come,  and  having  all 
things  prepared,  he  took  a  basin  of  holy  water,  a  staff  with  a 
little  brush,  and  having  on  his  white  robe,  went  into  the  field 
of  wheat.  I  asked  several  prisoners  who  had  lately  been  taken 
by  privateers,  and  brought  m  there,  viz.  Mr.  Woodbury,  Cocks 
[Uoz  ?]  and  Morgan,  whether  they  would  go  and  see  the  cere- 
mony.    Mr.  Woodbury  asked  me  whether  I  designed  to  go, 

of  Chubb,  there  will  be  another  February,  not  far  off,  wherein  the  avenger 
of  blood  will  take  satisfaction."— Hist.  N.  £.  [Magnalia]  B.  vii.  79. 

Mr.  Mather  adds.  "  On  the  4th  or  5th  of  August,  Chubb,  with  an  un- 
common ba-seness,  aid  surrender  the  brave  fort  of  Pemmaquid  into  their 
hands."  [For  an  accoont  of  the  wretched  fate  of  Chubb  as  well  as  that 
of  the  whole  transactiim,  see  Book  of  thb  Ihdians,  B.  iii.  121, 122.] 

(Tnthinking  men  no  sort  of  scruples  make, 
And  some  are  bad  only  for  mischief's  sake, 
But  ev'n  the  beet  are  guilty  by  mistake. 
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and  1  told  him  yes.  He  then  said  I  was  as  bad  as  a  papist, 
and  a  d-^  fool.  I  told  Ivim  I  believed  as  little  of  it  as  he  did, 
but  that  I  was  inclined  to  see  the  ceremony,  that  I  might  tell 
it  to  my  friends. 

With  about  thirty  following  in  procession,  the  Jesuit  marched 
through  the  field  of  wheat,  a  young  lad  going  before  him  bear* 
ing  the  holy  water.  Then  the  Jesuit,  dipping  his  brush  into 
the  holy  water,  sprinkled  the  field  on  each  side  of  him ;  a  little 
bell  jingling  at  the  same  time,  and  all  singing  the  words  Ora 
pro  nobis.  At  the  end  of  the  field  they  wheeled  to  the  left 
about,  and  returned.  Thus  they  passed  and  repassed  the  field 
of  wheat,  the  black-birds  all  the  while  rising  before  them  only 
to  light  behind.  At  their  return  I  told  a  French  lad  that  the 
friar  had  done  no  service,  and  recommended  them  to  shoot  the 
birds.  The  lad  left  me,  as  I  thought,  to  see  what  the  Jesuit 
would  say  to  my  observation,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  case, 
for  he  told  the  lad  that  the  sins  of  the  people  were  so  great  that 
he  could  not  prevail  against  those  birds.  The  same  friar  as 
vainly  attempted  to  banish  the  musketoes  from  Signecto,  but 
the  sms  of  the  people  there  were  also  too  great  for  him  to  pre- 
vail, but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seemed  that  more  came,  which 
caused  the  people  to  suspect  that  some  had  come  for  the  sins 
of  the  Jesuit  also. 

Some  time  after,  Col.  Hawthorne  attempted  the  taking  of 
the  French  fort  up  this  river.  We  heard  of  him  some  time 
before  he  came  up,  by  the  guard  which  Governor  Villebon  had 
stationed  at  the  river's  mouth.  Monsieur,  my  master,  had  gone 
to  France,  and  madam,  his  wife,  advised  with  me.  She  desir- 
ed me  to  nail  a  paper  on  the  door  of  her  house,  which  paper 
read  as  follows : 

"  I  entreat  the  general  of  the  English  not  to  burn  my  house 
or  bam,  nor  destroy  my  cattle.  I  don't  suppose  that  such  an 
army  comes  here  to  destroy  a  few  inhabitants,  but  to  take  the 
fort  above  us.  I  have  shown  kindness  to  the  English  captives, 
as  we  were  capacitated,  and  have  bought  two,  of  the  Indians, 
and  sent  them  to  Boston.  We  have  one  now  with  us,  and  he 
shall  go  also  when  a  convenient  opportunity  presents,  and  he 
desires  it." 

When  I  had  done  this,  madam  said  to  me,  "  Little  English  " 

Chich  was  the  familiar  name  she  used  to  call  me  by  J  "  we 
ve  shown  you  kindness,  and  now  it  lies  in  your  power  to 
serve  or  disserve  us,  as  you  know  where  our  goods  are  hid  in 
the  woods,  and  that  monsieur  b  not  at  home.  I  could  have 
sent  you  to  the  fort  and  put  you  under  confinement,  but  my 
respect  to  you  and  your  assurance  of  love  to  us  have  disposed 
me  to  connde  in  you ;  persuaded  you  will  pot  hurt  us  or  our 
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aflUvs.  And,  now,  if  yoa  will  not  ran  away  to  the  EnsfUslif 
who  are  coming  Up  the  rirer,  but  serre  our  interest,  T  wUl  ae- 
^aaint  monneur  of  it  on  his  return  from  France,'which  will  be 
▼ery  pleasing  to  him ;  and  I  now  give  my  word,  you  shall  hare 
liberty  to  go  to  Boston  on  the  first  opportunity,  if  you  desire  it, 
or  any  other  favor  in  my  power  shall  not  be  denied  you.**  I 
replied : 

^*  Madam,  it  is  contrarv  to  the  nature  of  the  English  to  re- 
quite evil  for  good.  I  snail  endeavor  to  serve  you  and  your 
interest.  I  shall  not  run  to  the  English,  but  if  I  am  taken  by 
them  I  shall  willingly  go  with  them,  and  yet  endeavor  not  to 
disserve  you  either  in  your  person  or  goods." 

The  i^aee  where  we  lived  was  called  Hagimsack,  twenty-five 
leagues  from  the  river's  mouth,  as  I  have  before  stated. 

We  now  embarked  and  went  in  a  large  boat  and  canoe  two 
^  three  miles  up  an  eastern  branch  of  the  river  that  comes 
from  a  large  pond,  and  on  the  following  evening  sent  down  four 
hands  to  make  discovery.  And  while  they  were  sitting  in  the 
house  the  English  surrounded  it  and  took  one  of  the  four. 
The  other  three  made  their  escape  in  the  darlrand  through 
the  English  soldiers,  and  coming  to  us,  gave  a  surprising  ac- 
count of  afialrs.  Upon  this  news  madam  said  to  me,  "  tiittle 
English,  now  you  can  go  from  us,  but  I  hope  you  will  remem- 
ber your  word."  I  said,  "  Madam,  be  not  concerned.  I  will 
not  leave  you  in  this  strait."  She  said,  **  I  know  not  what  to 
do  with  my  two  poor  little  babes ! "  I  said,  *'  Madam,  the 
sooner  we  embark  and  g;o  over  the  great  pond  the  better.** 
Accordingly  we  embarked  and  went  over  the  pond.  The  next 
day  we  spoke  with  Indians,  who  were  in  a  canoe,  and  they 

gvre  us  an  account  that  Signecto  town  was  taken  and  burnt, 
oon  after  we  heard  the  great  guns  at  Gov.  YiUebon's  fort, 
which  the  English  engaged  several  days.  They  killed  one 
man,  then  drew  ofiT  down  Sie  river ;  fearing  to  continue  loneer, 
for  fear  of  being  frozen  in  for  the  winter,  which  in  truth  they 
would  have  been. 

Hearing  no  report  of  cannon  for  several  Jays,  I,  with  two 
others,  wept  down  to  our  house  to  make  discovery'  We  found 
our  young  lad  who  was  taken  by  the  English  when  they  went 
up  tne  river.  The  general  had  shown  himself  so  honorable, 
that  on  reading  the  note  on  our  door,  he  ordered  it  not  to  be 
burnt,  nor  the  bam.  Our  cattle  and  other  things  he  preserved, 
•Kcept  one  or  two  and  the  poultry  for  their  use.  At  their 
latum  they  ordered  the  young  lad  to  be  put  on  shore.  Find- 
ing things  in  this  posmre,  we  returned  and  gave  madam  an 
aeeount  of  it. 

She  aeknowledged  the  many  fiiven  which  the  English  had 
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ahowed  her,  with  gratitude,  and  treated  me  with  great  civility. 
The  next  spring  monsieur  arrired  from  Franee  in  the  man-oit 
war.  He  thanked  me  for  my  care  of  his  aflairs,  and  said  he 
would  endeavor  to  fulfil  what  madam  had  promised  me. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1698,  peace  being  proclaimed,  a 
sloop  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  ransom  for  one 'Mi- 
chael Cooms.  I  put  monsieur  in  mind  of  his  word,  telling 
him  there  was  now  an  opportunity  for  me  to  go  and  see  the 
English.  He  advised  me  to  continue  with  him ;  said  he  would 
do  for  me  as  for  his  own,  dn^.  I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness, 
but  rather  chose  to  go  to  Boston,  hoping  to  find  some  of  my 
relations  yet  alive.  Then  he  advised  me  to  go  up  to  the  fort 
and  take  my  leave  of  the  governor,  which  I  did,  and  he  spoke 
very  kindly  to  me.  Some  days  after  I  took  my  leave  of  nut- 
dam,  and  monsieur  went  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  with 
me,  to  see  me  safely  on  board.  He  asked  the  master,  Mr. 
Starkee,  a  Scotchman,  whether  I  must  pay  for  my  passage, 
and  if  so,  he  would  pay  it  himself  rather  than  I  should  have  it 
to  pay  at  my  arrival  in  Boston,  but  he  gave  me  not  a  penny. 
The  master  told  him  there  was  nothing  to  pay,  and  that  if  the 
owner  ahould  make  any  demand  he  would  pay  it  himself, 
rather  than  a  poor  prisoner  should  suffer ;  for  he  was  glad  to 
tee  any  English  person  come  out  of  captivity. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  I  took  my  leave  of  monsieur,  and  the 
sloop  came  to  sail  for  Boston,  where  we  arrived  on  the  19th  of 
the  same,  at  night.  In  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  a  youth 
came  on  board  and  asked  many  questions  relating  to  my  cap- 
tivity, and  at  length  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was  my 
little  brother,  who  was  at  play  with  some  other  children  at 
Pemmaquid  when  I  was  taken  captive,  and  who  escaped  into 
the  fort  at  that  perilous  time.  He  told  me  my  elder  brother, 
who  made  his  escape  from  the  farm,  when  it  was  taken,  and 
our  two  little  sisters,  were  alive,  but  that  our  mother  had  been 
dead  some  yeara.  Then  we  went  on  shore  and  saw  our  elder 
brother. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1689, 1  was  taken,  and  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1698,  I  arrived  at  Boston ;  so  that  I  was  absent  eig^t 
years,  ten  months,  and  seventeen  days.  In  all  which  time, 
though  I  underwent  extreme  difficulties,  yet  I  saw  much  of 
God's  goodness.  And  may  the  most  powerful  and  beneficent 
Being  accept  of  this  public  testimony  of  it,  and  bless  my  expe- 
ffienees  to  excite  others  to  confide  in  his  all-sufficiency,  tkrough 
the  infinite  merits  of  Jbsus  Christ. 
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4PPENDIX,  containing  minutes  of  the  employments^  public  ■ 

stations,  etc.,  of  John  Gttlbs,  Esq.,  commander  of  the  garri'  ,{ 

son  on  Stm  Gtorge*s  river.  i 

After  my  return  out  of  captiTity,  June  28th,  1698, 1  applied 
myself  to  the  government  for  their  favor.     Soon  after  I  was  , 

employed  by  old  father  Mitchel,  of  Maiden,  to  go  as  his  inter-  j 

jHreter  on  trading  account  to  St  John's  river. 

October  14th,  1698,  I  was  employed  by  the  ^^ovemment,  j 

Lieutenant  Grovemor  Stoughton  commander-in-chief,  to  go  is  • 

interpreter,  at  three  pounds  per  month,  with  Major  Converse  ' 

and  old  Capt  Alden  to  Penobscot  to  fetch  captives.  At  our 
return  to  Boston  I  was  dismissed ;  but  within  a  few  days  the 
governor  sent  for  me  to  interpret  a  conference  with  Bomma- 
seen,  and  other  Indians  then  in  jaiL 

Some  time  afler  I  was  again  put  in  pay  in  order  to  go  inter- 
preter with  Col.  Phillips  and  Capt.  Southack,  in  the  province  { 
galley,  to  Casco  bay,  to  exchange  said  Indians  [Bommazeea  j 
and  others]  for  English  captives.  In  December,  1696,  we  jj 
returned  to  Boston  with  several  captives  which  we  had  libe-  j 
rated,  and  I  was  dismissed  the  service,  and  desired  to  attend  it  I 
in  the  spring.  I  pleaded  to  be  kept  in  pay  that  I  might  have  [• 
wherewith  to  support  myself  at  school.  I  went  into  the  coun- 
try, to  Rowley,  where  boarding  was  cheap,  to  practise  what  i 
little  I  had  attained  at  school. 

March,  1699.  With  the  little  of  my  wages  that  I  could 
reserve,  I  paid  for  my  schooling  and  board,  and  attended  the 
service  upon  request,  and  was  again  put  into  pay,  and  went 
with  Col.  Phillips  and  Maj.  Converse  in  a  large  briRantine  up  t 

Kennebeck  river  for  captives,  and  at  our  return  to  Boston  the 
province  galley  being  arrived  from  New  York  with  my  lord 
Bellemont,  and  the  province  truck  put  on  board,  I  was  oraered 
on  board  the  galley.  We  cruised  on  the  eastern  shore ;  and 
in  November,  1699, 1  was  put  out  of  pay,  though  I  pleaded  to 
be  continued  in  it,  seeing  I  must  attend  the  service  in  the 
spring,  and  be  at  considerable  expense  in  the  winter  for  my 
schooling. 

In  the  spring  of  1700, 1  attended  the  service,  and  was  under 
pay  again.  On  August  27th,  a  fort  was  ordered  to  be  built  at 
Casco  bay,  which  was  finished  on  the  6th  of  October  following, 
and  the  province  truck  landed,  and  I  was  ordered  to  resids 
there  as  interpreter,  with  a  captain,  &c  Not  long  after.  Gov. 
Dudley  sent  me  a  lieutenant's  commission,  with  a  memoran- 
dum on  its  back,  "  No  further  pay  but  as  interpreter  at  three 
pounds  per  month.^ 
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Augost  10th,  1703.  The  French  and  Indians  besieged  our 
fort  for  six  days.  (Major  March  was  our  commander.)  On  the 
16th  of  the  same  month,  Capt.  Southack  arrived  in  the  prov- 
ince galley,  and  in  the  night  following  the  enemy  withdrew.. 

May  19th,  1704.  I  received  a. few  lines  from  his  excellency 
directmg  me  to  leave  my  post,  and  accompany  Col.  Church  on 
an  expedition  round  the  bay  of  Fundy.^  September  following 
I  returned  to  my  post,  without  any  further  wages  or  encourage- 
ment for  that  service  than  the  beforementioned  pay  at  the 
garrison. 

April,  1706.  There  was  a  change  of  the  chief  officer  at  our 
garrison.  J  chose  to  be  dismissed  with  my  old  officer,  which 
was  granted.  The  same  year  his  excellency  Gov.  Dudley 
presented  me  with  a  captain's  commission,  and  ordered  Colonel 
Saltonstall  to  detach  nfty  effective  men  to  be  delivered  to  me 
in  order  for  a  march.  In  May,  1707, 1  entered  on  an  expedi- 
tion under  Col.  March,  for  Port  Royal,  at  the  termination  of 
which  I  was  dismissed. 

May  12th,  1708, 1  received  orders  from  his  excellency  to  go 
to  Port  Hoyal  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  exchange  prisoners,  and 
brought  off  all.     At  my  return  I  was  dismissed  tne  service. 

In  1709, 1  received  a  commission,  and  Colonel  Noyes  had 
orders  to  detach  forty  men,  whom  he  nut  under  me,  with  orders 
to  join  the  forces  for  Canada.  At  Hull,  August  1st,  1709, 1 
received  orders  from  his  excellency  to  leave  my  company  with 
my  lieutenants,  and  go  to  Port  Royal  with  a  flag  of  truce  to 
exchange  prisoners.  I  went  in  the  sloop  Hannah  and  Ruth, 
Thomas  Waters,  master.  I  had  nine  French  prisoners,  which 
were  all  that  were  in  our  governor's  hands.  These  he  ordered 
me  to  deliver  to  Grov.  Supercass,  "  and  to  let  him  know  that  he 
[Qov.  Dudley]  expected  him  to  deliver  all  the  English  prison- 
ers within  his  power,  within  six  days,  which  I  was  ordered  to 
demand  and  insist  upon,  agreeably  to  his  promise  last  year." 
I  was  ordered  to  observe  to  him  that  Governor  Dudley  highly 
resented  his  breach  of  promise  in  not  sending  them  early  this 
spring,  according  to  his  parole  of  honor,  by  iftyself,  when  we 
had  returned  him  upwards  of  forty  of  his  people,  and  had 
made  provision  for  Dringin|^  home  ours;  and  to  make  par- 
ticular inquiry  after  Capt.  Myles,  and  to  demand  his  and  his 
company's  release  also. 

Accordingly,  arriving  at  Port  Royal,  I  was  kindly  entertained 
by  Gov.  Supercass ;  brought  off  above  one  hundred  prisoners. 
So(m  afler  my  return  our  forces  were  dismissed,  and  I  received 

^  A  fon  acooont  of  Uus  expeditioa  nDder  CoL  Ghiudi  wiU  be  found  in 
Ghmch's  History  of  King  Philip's  War, 
the  editor  of  this. 


dec  ed.  12mo.,  Boston,  1827,  by 
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no  other  consideration  for  my  senrice  than  pay  as  captain  of 
my  company. 

August,  1715.  I  was  desired,  and  had  great  promisee  made 
me  by  the  proprietors,  and  received  orders  from  his  excellency 
to  build  a  fort  at  Pejepscot,  [now  Brunswick,  Me.]  Soon  after 
ouf  arrival  there  the  Indians  came  in  the  night,  and  forbid  our 
laying  one  stone  upon  another.  I  told  them  I  came  with 
orders  from  Governor  Dudley  to  build  a  fort,  and  if  they  dis- 
liked it  they  might  acquaint  him  with  it;  and  that  if  they 
came  forcibly  upon  us,  they  or  I  should  fall  on  the  spot.  After 
such  like  hot  words  they  left  us,  and  we  went  on  with  our 
building,  and  finished  it,  November  25th,  1715,  and  our  car- 
penters and  masons  left  us.  My  wages  were  very  small,  yet 
the  fifentlemen  proprietors  ordered  me  only  five  pounds  for  my 
gooa  services,  &c. 

July  12th,  1722,  a  number  of  Indians  engaged  fort  George 
about  two  hours,  killing  one  person,  and  then  drew  oflf  to  kill- 
ing cattle,  &c. 

April,  1725,  I  received  orders  from  his  honor  Lieut.  Gov. 
Dummer  to  go  ten  days'  march  up  Ammiscoggin  river,  and  in 
my  absence  the  Indians  killed  two  men  at  our  fort.  I  received 
no  further  pay  for  said  service,  only  the  pay  of  the  garrison. 

December  12th,  1725,  I  was  dismissed  from  fort  George, 
and  Capt.  Woodside  received  a  commission  for  the  command 
ef  that  place. 

December  13th,  1725, 1  was  commissioned  for  the  garrison 
at  St.  George  river. 

September,  1726.  I  was  detained  some  months  from  my 
post,  by  order  of  Gov.  Dummer,  to  interpret  for  the  Cape  Sable 
Indians,  who  were  brought  in  and  found  guilty."^  There  was 
no  other  person  in  the  province  that  had  their  language.  His 
honor  ana  the  honorable  council  presented  me  with  ten  pounds 
for  this  service,  which  I  gratefully  received. 

Nov.  28th,  1728, 1  was  commissioned  for  the  peace. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve  this  province  under  eight 
commanders  in  chief,  governors,  and  lieutenant  governors,  from 
the  year  1696  to  the  year  1736 ;  and  how  much  longer  my 
services  may  continue  I  submit  to  the  Governor  of  the  world, 
who  overrules  every  circumstance  of  life,  which  relates  to 
our  happiness  and  usefulness,  as  in  infinite  wisdom  he  sees 
meet 

•  There  were  fi^  of  them  belonsing  to  the  St.  Frands  tribe.  Thejr 
had  seised  on  a  vessel  at  Newfoaodland  belonging  to  Flvmoath.  The 
act  beiag  considered  piraey,  they  were  all  exoeated  al  Bosload-^<£d.) 
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Be  calm,  my  Delias,  and  serene, 

However  fortune  change  the  scene. 

In  thy  most  dejected  state, 

Sink  not  underneath  the  weight ; 

Nor  yet  when  happy  da3rs  begin. 

And  the  fall  tide  comes  rolling  La, 

Let  not  a  fierce  unruly  joy 

The  settled  quirt  of  thy  mind  destroy. 

However  fortune  change  the  scene. 

Be  calm,  my  Delius,  and  serene.~HoiAOB. 
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THREE    NARRATIVES 

OP  EXCESSIYB  DISTRE^  OP  PERSONS  TAKEN  AT  tHB  OB- 
STRUCTION OF  SALMON  PALLS,  IN  THE  STATE  OP  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE,  ON  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH  OF  MARCH,  169*; 
VIZ.,  THE  CRUEL  TORTURE  OP  ROBERT  ROGERS,  THE  FIVE 
YEARS*  CAPTIVITY  OP  BIEHETABLE  GOODWIN,  AND  THB 
FORTUNATE  ESCAPE  OF  THOMAS  TOOGOOD.  FROM  THB 
MAONALIA  CHRISTI  AMERICANA,  OF  DOCTOR  COTTON 
MATHER. 

When  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  Schenectady  reached 
New  England,  it  spread  great  alarm  over  the  whole  country. 
The  wise  men  gave  particular  caution  to  all  the  frontier  posts, 
urging  them  to  keep  strict  watch,  and  to  make  strong  their 
fortifications ;  hut  the  people  in  the  east  did  not  their  duty, 
and  Salmon  Falls,  a  fine  settlement  upon  a  branch  of  Pascat- 
aqua  river,  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  infuriated  and  cruel  enemy ; 
the  particulars  whereof  are  at  large  set  forth  in  the  work  enti- 
tled Thb  Book  of  ths  Induns,  to  which  we  have  before  re- 
ferred. 

But,  as  has  been  observed,  notwithstanding  these  warnings 
the  people  dreamed,  that  while  the  deep  snow  of  the  winter 
continued,  they  were  safe  enough,  which  proved  as  vain  as  a 
dream  of  a  dry  summer.  Near  thirty  persons  were  slain,  and 
more  than  fifty  were  led  into  what  the  reader  will  by  and  by 
call  the  worst  captivity  in  the  world.  It  would  be  a  long  story 
to  tell  what  a  particular  share  in  this  calamity  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  family  of  one  Clement  Short.  This  honest  man  with  his 
pious  wife  and  three  children  were  killed,  and  six  or  seven 
others  of  their  children  were  made  prisoners.  The  most  of 
these  arrived  safe  at  Canada,  through  a  thousand  hardships, 
and  the  most  of  these  were  with  more  than  a  thousand  mer- 
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cies  afterwards  redeemed  from  Canada,  and  returned  unto 
their  English  fViends  again.  But  as  we  cannot  take  notice  of 
all  the  individuals,  we  will  pass  to  the  notice  of  those  named 
at  the  commencement  of  this  narrative. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  one  Robert  Rogers,  with  whom  as 
the  Indians  journeyed  they  came  to  a  hill,  where  this  man, 
(being  through  his  corpulency  called  Robin  Pork)  being  under 
such  an  intolerable  and  unsupportable  burden  of  Indian  lug- 
gage, was  not  so  able  to  travel  as  the  rest ;  he  therefore, 
watching  for  an  opportunity,  made  his  escape.  The  wretches 
missing  him,  immediately  went  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  they  found  his  burden  cast  in  the  way,  and  the 
tracks  of  his  feet  going  out  of  the  way.  This  they  followed, 
and  found  him  hid  in  a  hollow  tree.  They  dragged  him  out, 
stripped  him,  beat  and  pricked  him,  pushed  him  forward  with 
the  points  of  their  swords,  until  they  got  back  to  the  hill  from 
whence  he  had  escaped.  It  being  almost  night,  they  fastened 
him  to  a  tree,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  then  made  them- 
selves a  supper,  singing  and  dancing  around  him,  roaring,  and 
uttering  great  and  many  signs  of  joy,  but  with  joy  little  enough 
to  the  poor  creature  who  foresaw  what  all  this  tended  to. 

The  Indians  next  cut  a  parcel  of  wood,  and  bringing  it  into  a 
plain  place,  they  cut  off  the  top  of  a  small  red-oak  tree,  leaving 
the  trunk  for  a  stake,  whereunto  they  bound  their  sacrifice. 
They  first  made  a  great  fire  near  this  tree  of  deaths  and 
bringing  Rogers  unto  it,  bid  him  take  his  leave  of  his  friends, 
which  he  did  in  a  doleful  manner,  such  as  no  pen,  though 
made  of  a  harpy's  quill,  were  able  to  describe  the  dolor  of  it. 
They  then  allowed  him  a  little  time  to  make' his  prayers  unto 
heaven,  which  he  did  with  an  extreme  fervency  and  agony ; 
whereupon  they  bound  him  to  the  stake,  and  broiifi^ht  the  rest  of 
the  prisoners,  with  their  arms  tied  each  to  the  omer,  and  seat- 
ed tnem  round  the  fire.  This  being  done,  they  went  behind 
the  fire,  and  thrust  it  forwards  upon  the  man  with  much  laugh- 
ter and  shouting ;  and  when  the  fire  had  burnt  some  time  upon 
him,  even  till  he  was  almost  suffocated,  they  pulled  away  from 
him,  to  prolong  his  existence.  They  now  resumed  their  dan- 
cing around  him,  and  at  every  turn  they  did  with  their  knives 
cut  coUops  of  his  flesh  out  of  his  naked  limbs,  and  throw  them 
with  lus  blood  into  his  face.  In  this  manner  was  their  wark 
continued  until  he  expired. 

Beiujpf  now  dead,  they  set  his  body  down  upon  the  glowing 
coak  of  fire,  and  thus  left  him  tied  with  his  back  to  the  stake, 
where  he  was  found  by  some  English  forces  soon  after,  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  these  Indians. 
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Mbhbtablb  Goodwin,  another  of  the  captives  of  this  baud 
of  Indians,  who,  it  will  be  proper  to  notice,  were  led  by  the  re- 
nowned Indian  chief  Hopenood,had  a  child  with  her  about  five 
months  old.  This,  through  hunger  and  hardship,  she  being 
unable  to  nourish  from  her  breast,  occasioned  it  to  make  griev- 
ous and  distressing  ejaculations.  Her  Indian  master  told  her 
that  if  the  child  were  not  auiet  he  would  soon  dispose  of  it, 
which  caused  her  to  use  all  possible  means  that  his  Netop- 
skip*  might  not  be  oflfended  ;  and  sometimes  she  would  c&ny 
it  from  the  fire  out  of  his  hearing,  when  she  would  sit  down 
up  to  her  waist  in  the  snow,  for  several  hours  together,  until 
it  was  exhausted  and  lulled  to  sleep.  She  thus  for  several 
days  preserved  the  life  of  her  babe,  until  he  saw  cause  to 
*  travel  with  his  own  cubs  farther  afield ;  and  then,  lest  he 
should  be  retarded  in  his  travel,  he  violently  snatched  the 
babe  out  of  its  mother's  arms,  and  before  her  face  knocked 
out  its  brains ;  and  having  stripped  it  of  its  few  rags  it  had 
hitherto  enjoyed,  ordered  the  mother  to  go  and  wash  them  of 
the  blood  wherewith  they  were  stained !  Returning  from  this 
sad  and  melancholy  task,  she  found  the  infant  hanging  by. the 
neck  in  a  forked  bough  of  a  tree.  She  requested  liberty  to 
lay  it  in  the  earth,  but  the  savage  said,  "  It  is  better  as  it  is, 
for  now  the  wild  beasts  cannot  come  at  it ; "  [I  am  sure  they 
had  been  at  it  ;]t  "  and  you  may  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  it 
again,  if  ever  you  come  that  way." 

The  journey  now  before  them  was  like  to  be  very  long,  as 
far  as  Canada,  where  Mrs.  Goodwin's  master's  purpose  was  to 
make  merchandise  of  her,  and  glad  was  she  to  hear  such 
happy  tidings.  But  the  desperate  length  of  the  way,  and 
want  of  food,  and  grief  of  mind,  wherewith  she  was  now  en- 
countered, caused  her  within  a  few  days  to  faint  under  her 
difiiculties ;  when,  at  length,  she  sat  down  for  some  repose, 
with  many  prayers  and  tears  unto  God  for  the  salvation  of  her 
soul,  she  found  herself  unable  to  rise,  until  she  saw  her  furi- 
ous executioner  coming  towards  her  with  fire  in  his  eyes, 
the  devil  in  his  heart,  and  his  hatchet  in  his  hand,  ready  to 
bestow  a  mercy-stroke  of  death  upon  her.  Then  it  was  that 
this  poor  captive  woman,  in  ^s  extreme  misery,  got  upon  her 
knees,  and  with  weeping  and  wailing  and  all  expressions  of 
agony  and  entreaty,  prevailed  on  him  to  spare  her  life  a  little 
longer,  and  she  did  not  question  but  God  would  eiftible  her  to 

*  One  of  Dr.  Mather's  miserable  misapplications  of  words.  NetoP| 
among  the  Indians^  signified /rimJ. — Ed. 
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1 1  need  not  remind  the  reader  that  this  is  no  interpretatkm  of  mina^^ 
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walk  a  little  faster.  The  merciless  tyrant  was  prevailed  with 
to  spare  her  this  time ;  nevertheless  her  former  weakness 
quickly  returning  upon  her,  he  was  just  going  to  murder  her, 
when  a  couple  of  Indians,  just  at  this  moment  coming  in, 
called  suddenly  upon  him  to  hold  his  hand.  At  this  such  a 
horror  surprised  his  guilty  soul,  that  he  ran  away  from  her ; 
hut  hearing  them  call  his  name,  he  returned,  and  then  permit- 
ted these  his  friends  to  ransom  his  prisoner. 

After  these  events,  as  we  were  seated  by  the  side  of  a  river, 
we  heard  several  guns  go  off  on  the  opposite  side,  which  the 
Indians  concluded  was  occasioned  by  a  party  of  Albany  Indians, 
who  were  their  enemies.  Whereupon  this  bold  blade  [her  old 
master]  would  needs  go  in  a  canoe  to  discover  what  they  were. 
They  fired  upon  and  shot  him  through,  together  with  several 
of  his  friends,  before  the  discovery  could  be  made.  Some 
days  after  this,  divers  of  his  friends  gathered  a  party  to  re- 
venge his  death  on  their  supposed  enemies.  With  these  they 
soon  joined  battle,  and  after  several  hours'  hard  fighting  were 
themselves  put  to  the  rout.  Among  the  captives  which  they 
left  in  their  flight  was  this  poor  woman,  \dio  was  overjoyed, 
supposing  herself  now  at  liberty ;  but  her  joy  did  not  last  long, 
for  these  Indians  were  of  the  same  sort  as  the  others,  and  had 
been  by  their  own  friends^  thus  through  a  strange  mistake,  set 
upon. 

However,  this  crew  proved  more  favorable  to  her  than  the 
former,  and  went  away  silently  with  their  booty ;  being  loath 
to  have  any  noise  made  of  their  foul  mistake.  And  yet  a  few 
days  after,  such  another  mistake  happened ;  for  meeting  with 
another  parly  of  Indians,  which  they  imagined  were  in  the 
English  interest,  they  also  furiously  enraged  each  other,  and 
many  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides ;  but  the  con- 
querors proved  to  be  a  party  of  French  Indians  this  time,  who 
took  this  poor  Mrs.  Goodwin  and  presented  her  to  the  French 
captain  of  the  party,  by  whom  she  was  carried  to  Canada, 
where  she  continued  five  years.  After  which  she  was  brought 
safely  back  to  New  England. 

Thomas  Toogood's  short  narrative  is  introduced  to  relieve 
the  reader  from  the  contemplation  of  blood  and  misery.  At 
the  same  time  the  other  captives  were  taken,  three  Indians 
hotly  pursued  this  man,  and  one  of  them  overtaking  him,  while 
the  rest  perceiving  it,  staid  behind  the  hill,  having  seen  him 
quietly  yield  himself  a  prisoner.  While  the  Indian  was  get- 
ting out  his  strings  to  bind  his  prisoner,  he  held  his  gun  under 
his  arm,  which  Toogood  observing,  suddenly  sprang  and 
wrested  it  from  him ;  and  momentarily  presenting  it  at  the 
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Indian,  protested  he  would  shoot  him  down  if  he  made  the  least 
noise.  And  so  away  he  ran  with  it  unto  Quochecho.  If  my 
reader  be  now  inclined  to  smile,  when  he  thinks  how  simply 
poor  Isgrim  looked,  returning  to  his  mates  behind  the  lull, 
without  either  gun  or  prey,  or  any  thing  but  strings,  to  remind 
him  of  his  own  deserts,  I  am  sure  his  brethren  felt  not  less  so, 
for  they  derided  him  with  ridicule  at  his  misadventure.  The 
Indians  are  singularly  excessive  in  the  practice  of  sporting 
at  the  misfortunes  of  one  another  in  any  case  they  are  outwit* 
ted,  or  have  been  guilty  of  committing  any  blunder. 

Mast  Plaistbd  was  another  of  the  unfortunate  captives  at 
that  time  and  place,  but  only  a  few  particulars  of  extreme  suf- 
ferings are  related.  She  had  been  out  of  her  bed  of  family 
sickness  but  three  weeks  when  she  was  taken,  and  like  others 
she  was  obliged  to  wade  through  swamps  and  snow,  when  at 
length  she  was  relieved  of  the  burthen  of  her  infant  son  by  her 
cruel  master,  who,  after  dashing  out  its  brains,  threw  it  into  a 
river  \ 


GOD»S   MERCY   SURMOUNTING  MAN'S 
CRUELTY, 

BXEMIUFIED  IN  THE  CAPnVITY  AND  SURPRISINO  DELIVE- 
RANCE OP  ELIZABETH  HANSON,  WIFE  OF  JOHN  HANSON, 
OP  KNOXMARSH,  AT  KECHEACHY,  IN  DOVER  TOWNSHIP, 
WHO  WAS  TAKEN  CAPTIVE  WITH  HER  CHILDREN  AND 
MAID-SERVANT,  BY  THE  INDUNS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  IN 
THE  TEAR  1734.— The  inbstance  of  which  wmt  taken  from  her  own 
iqooth,  and  now  published  for  general  senrice.  The  third  edition.— Phils- 
delphia:  reprinted ;  Dangers,  near  Salem :  reprinted  and  sold  by  E.  Russell, 
next  the  Bell  Tavern,  MDCCLXXX.  At  the  same  place  may  be  had  a 
nnmber  of  new  Books,  &c.,  some  of  which  are  on  the  times.— Cash  paid  for 
Bags. 


07  This  edition  of  Mrs.  Hanson's  narrative  is  copied  from  that  printed 
as  Borer,  N.  H.,  in  1821.  The  abore  is  a  copy  of  the  title  page  of  that 
of  1780.  These  editions  correspond,  and  I  have  discovered  no  disame- 
ments  in  them.  From  a  MS.  extract,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  John 
Farmer,  upon  the  cover  of  a  copy  of  the  Dover  edition,  it  seems  there  was 
some  doubt  in  his  mind  about  the  exact  date  of  the  capture  of  the  Han- 
son family ;  for  in  that  memorandum  above  mentioned,  purporting  to 
bare  been  taken  from  the  Boston  News-Letter  of  1722,  it  is  stated  to  have 
Jiappened  on  the  27th  of  August  of  that  year.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
Te&r  to  the  News-Iietter,  but  I  find  the  event  noticed  in  Pemberton's  MS. 
Quaudogf  as  happening  on  the  7th  of  Septonber,  1724.    I  have  no 
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4Mbt  of  the  eorfKtnets  of  the  due  in  the  tturratite,  myself,  hut  mention 
the  fact,  that  some  brother  antiqnary  may  have  the  pleaswe  which  mMj 
ftocroe  from  an  investigation.— Ed. 

RsMAHKABLB  and  many  are  the  providences  of  God  towards 
his  people  for  their  delireranee  in  a  time  of  trouble,  by  which 
we  may  behold,  as  in  lively  characters,  the  truth  of  that  saying, 
^  That  he  is  a  God  near  at  hand,  and  aheap  ready  to  help  and 
waist  those  that  fear  him  and  put  their  confidence  in  hiro.** 

The  sacred  writings  give  us  instances  of  the  truth  hereof  in 
da3rs  of  old,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Israelites,  Job,  David,  Dan- 
iel, Pftul,  Silas,  and  many  others.  Besides  which,  our  modem 
histories  have  plentifully  abounded  with  instances  of  6od% 
fiitherly  eare  over  his  people,  in  their  sharpest  trials,  deepest 
distresses,  and  sorest  exercises,  by  which  we  may  Imow  he  is 
m  God  that  changeth  not,  but  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and 
fbveter. 

Ammig  ^6  many  modem  ntstauces,  I  think  t  have  not  met 
with  a  more  singular  one  of  the  mercy  and  preserving  hand  of 
God,  than  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth  Hanson,  wife  of  John 
Hanson,  of  Knoxmarsh,^  in  Kecheachy,  [Cochecho]  in  Dover 
township,  in  New  England,  who  was  taken  into  captivity  the 
Iwenty-seventh  day  of  the  sixth  month,  called  Jive,  1724,  and 
carried  away  (with  four  children  and  a  servant)  by  the  Indians ; 
which  relation,  as  it  was  taken  from  her  own  mouth,  by  a  friend, 
is  as  follows : 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  discovered  themselves,  (having,  as  we 
afterwards  understood,  been  skulking  in  the  fields  some  days, 
watching  their  opportunity,  when  my  dear  husband,  with  the 
rest  of  our  men,  were  gone  out  of  tho  way,)  two  of  them  came 
in  upon  us,  and  then  eleven  more,  all  naked,  with  their  guns 
and  tomahawks,  and  in  a  great  fury  killed  one  child  immedi- 
ately, as  soon  as  they  entered  the  door,  thinking  thereby  to 
strike  in  us  the  greater  terror,  and  to  make  us  more  fearful  of 
them.  After  which,  in  like  fiiry,  the  captain  came  up  to  me ; 
but  at  my  request  he  gave  me  quarter.  There  were  with  me 
our  servant  and  six  of  our  children ;  two  of  the  little  ones  being 
at  pky  about  the  orchard,  and  my  youn^st  child,  but  fourteeo 
days  old,  whether  in  cradle  or  arms,  I  now  remember  not 
Being  in  this  condition,  I  was  very  unfit  for  the  hardships  I 
after  met  with,  which  I  shall  endeavor  briefly  to  relate. 

They  went  to  rifling  the  house  in  a  great  hurry,  (fearing,  as 
t  suppose,  a  surprise  from  our  people,  it  being  late  in  the  after- 
noon,) and  padced  up  some  linen,  woollen  and  v^at  other 

•  A  name,  the  use  «f  which  was  lottg  since  diseoafiAned'^Ed. 
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things  pleased  them  best,  aiid  when  Aey  tft4  done  tvhut  they 
would,  they  turned  out  of  the  house  loimediately ;  and  whfle 
they  were  at  the  door,  two  of  my  youiljfer  chilaren,  one  six, 
and  the  other  four  years  old,  came  in  sight,  and  being  under 
a  great  surprise,  cried  aloud,  upon  whidi  one  of  the  Indians 
running  to  them,  took  them  Under  the  arms,  and  brought  them 
to  US.  My  maid  prevailed  with  the  biggest  to  be  quiet  and 
still ;  but  the  other  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  with,  but 
continued  shrieking  and  crying  very  much,  and  the  Indians,  to 
case  themselves  of  the  noise,  and  to  prevent  the  danger  of  a 
discovery  that  might  arise  from  it,  immediatelv,  before  my  face, 
knocked  his  brains  out.  I  bore  this  as  well  as  I  could,  not 
daring  to  appear  disturbed  or  to  show  mtich  uneasiness,  lest 
they  should  ao  the  same  to  the  others  ;  but  should  have  been 
exceeding  glad  if  they  had  kept  out  of  sight  until  we  had  gone 
from  the  house. 

Now  having  killed  two  of  my  children,  they  scalped  them, 
fa  practice  common  with  these  people,  which  is,  whenever  they 
Kill  any  enemies,  they  cut  the  skin  off  from  the  crown  of  their 
lieads,  and  carry  it  with  them  for  a  testimony  and  evidence 
that  they  have  killed  so  many,  receiving  sometimes  a  reward 
for  every  scalp,)  and  then  put  forward  to  leave  the  house  In 
great  haste,  without  doing  any  other  spoil  than  taking  what 
they  had  packed  together,  with  myself  and  little  babe,  fourteen 
days  old,  the  boy  six  years,  and  two  daughters,  the  one  about 
fourteen  and  the  other  about  sixteen  years,  with  my  servant 
girl. 

It  must  be  considered,  that  I  having  lain  in  but  fourteen  days, 
and  being  but  very  tender  and  weakly,  and  removed  now  otit 
of  a  good  room,  well  accommodated  with  fire,  bedding,  and 
o&er  things  suiting  a  person  in  my  condition,  it  made  these 
hardships  to  me  greater  than  if  I  had  been  in  a  strong  and 
healthy  frame ;  yet,  for  all  this,  I  roust  go  or  die.  There  was 
no  resistance. 

In  ^is  condition  aforesaid  we  left  the  house,  eacli  Indian 
liaving  something ;  and  I  with  my  babe  and  three  children  that 
could  go  of  themselves.  The  captain,  though  he  had  as  great 
a  load  as  he  could  well  carry,  and  was  helped  up  with  it,  did, 
for  all  that,  carry  my  babe  for  me  in  his  arms,  wnich  I  tddk  to 
be  a  &VOT  from  him.  Thus  we  went  througb  several  swampi 
and  some  brooks,  they  carefully  avoiding  all  paths  of  any  track 
like  a  road,  lest  by  our  footsteps  we  should  be  followed. 

We  got  that  night,  I  suppose,  not  quite  ten  milev  from  oar 
house  in  a  direct  Une ;  then  taking  up  their  quarters,  lighted  a 
fire,  some  of  them  lymg  down,  while  others  kept  watch.    I 
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being  both  wet  and  weary,  and  lying  on  the  cold  groond  mdie 
open  woods,  took  bat  little  rest. 

However,  early  in  the  morning,  we  must  go  just  as  the  iay 
appeared,  trayelung  very  hard  all  that  day  through  sundry 
nvers,  Ivooks  and  swamps,  they,  as  before,  carefuUy  avoiding 
all  paths  for  the  reason  already  assigned.  At  night,  I  was  bo£ 
wet  and  tired  exceedingly ;  havinc^  the  same  lodging  on  the 
cold  ground,  in  the  open  woods.  Thus,  for  twenty-six  days, 
day  by  day  we  travelled  very  hard,  sometimes  a  little  iy  water, 
over  lakes  and  ponds ;  and  in  this  journey  we  went  up  some 
high  mountains,  so  steep  that  I  was  forced  to  creep  up  on  my 
himds  and  knees ;  under  which  difficulty,  the  Indian,  my  mas- 
ter, would  mostly  carry  my  babe  for  me,  which  I  took  as  a 
great  favor  of  God,  that  his  heart  was  so  tenderly  indined  to 
assist  me,  though  he  had,  as  it  is  said,  a  very  heavy  burden 
of  his  own ;  nay,  he  would  sometimes  take  my  very  blanket, 
so  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  my  Lttle  lK)]r  hy  the 
hand  for  his  help,  and  assist  him  as  well  as  I  could,  talang  him 
up  in  my  arms  a  little  at  times,  because  so  small ;  and  when 
we  came  to  very  bad  places,  he  would  lend  me  his  hand,  or 
comiuff  behind,  would  push  me  before  him  ;  in  all  which,  he 
showed  some  humanity  and  civility,  more  than  I  could  hare 
expected :  for  which  privilege  I  was  secretly  thankful  to  God, 
as  the  teoving  cause  thereof. 

Next  to  tms  we  had  some  very  great  runs  of  water  and 
brooks  to  wade  through,  in  which  at  times  we  met  with  mnch 
difficulty,  wading  often  to  oar  middles,  and  sometimes  our  girb 
were  up  to  their  shoulders  and  chins,  the  Indians  carrying  my 
boy  on  their  shoulders.  At  the  side  of  one  of  these  nins  or 
rivers,  the  Indians  would  have  my  eldest  daughter,  Sarah,  to 
sing  them  a  song.  Then  was  brought  into  her  remembrance 
that  passajre  in  me  137th  Psalm,  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon," 
['kc.j  mien  my  poor  child  had  given  roe  this  account,  it  wu 
very  affecting,  and  my  heart  was  very  full  of  trouble,  yet  on 
my  child's  account  I  was  glad  that  she  had  so  good  an  incli- 
nation, which  she  yet  further  manifested  in  longing  for  a  Bible, 
that  we  might  have  the  comfort  of  reading  the  holy  text  at 
vacant  times,  for  our  spiritual  comfort  under  our  present  afflic- 
tion. 

Next  to  the  difficulties  of  the  rivers,  were  the  prodigious 
swamps  and  thickets,  very  difficult  to  pass  through,  in  which 
places  my  master  would  sometimes  lead  me  by  the  hand,  a 
great  way  together,  and  give  me  what  help  he  was  capable  of, 
under  the  straits  we  went  through;  and  we,  passing,  one 
after  another,  the  £rst  made  it  pretty  passable  for  the  hindmost 

But  the  greatest  difficulty,  tnat  deserves  the  first  to  be  named, 
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was  VEBl  of  food*  having  at  times  nothiag  to  ea;t  b«it  pieces  of 
old  fieayer-skin  match-coats,  which  the  lediaiis  having  hid)  {bit 
they  came  naked  as  is  said  before,)  which  ia  their  going  back 
again  they  took  with  them,  and  they  were  used  more  for  food 
than  raiment  Being  cut  into  long  narrow  stn^s,  they  gave 
us  little  pieces,  which  by  the  Indians*  example  we  laid  on  the 
fire  until  the  hair  was  singed  away,  and  then  we  ate  them  as 
a  sweet  morsel,  experimentally  knowing  "  that  to  the  hungry 
soul  every  bitter  thing  is  sweet." 

It  is  to  be  considered  further,  that  of  this  poor  diet  we  bad 
but  very  scanty  allowance ;  so  that  we  were  in  no  danger  of 
being  overcharged^  But  that  which  added  to  my  trouble,  wsis 
the  complaints  of  my  poor  children,  especially  the  little  boy. 
Sometimes  the  Indians  would  catch  a  squirrdl  or  beaver,  and 
at  other  times  we  met  with  nuts,  berries,  and  roots  which  they 
digged  out  of  the  ground,  with  the  bark  of  some  trees ;  but  we 
hsid  no  com  for  a  great  while  together,  though  some  of  the 
younger  Indians  went  back  and  brought  some  corn  from  the 
£nfflish  inhabitants,  (the  harvest  not  being  gathered,)  of  which 
we  had  a  little  allowed  us.  But  when  they  caught  a  beavei, 
we  lived  high  while  it  lasted ;  they  allowed  me  the  guts  and 
garbage  for  myself  and  children ;  but  not  allowing  us  to  dean 
and  wash  them,  as  they  ought,  m&de  the  food  very  irksome  to 
us  to  feed  upon»  and  nothing  besides  pinching  hunger  could 
have  made  it  any  way  tolerable  to  be  borne. 

The  next  difficulty  was  no  less  hard  to  me ;  for  my  daily 
travel  and  bard  living  made  my  milk  dry  almost  quite  up,  an4 
Jiow  to  preserve  my  poor  babe's  life  was  no  small  care  on  my 
mind ;  having  no  other  sustenance  for  her,  many  times,  but 
cold  water,  which  I  took  in  my  mouth,  and  let  it  fall  on  my 
breast,  when  I  gave  her  the  teat  to  suck  in,  with  what  it  could 

Et  from  the  breast ;  and  when  I  had  any  of  the  broth  of  the 
aver's  suts,  or  other  guts,  I  fed  my  babe  with  it,  and  as  well 
as  I  could  I  preserved  her  life  until  I  got  to  Canada,  and  then 
I  had  some  other  food,  of  which,  more  in  its  place. 

Having  by  this  time  got  considerably  on  the  way,  the  Indiam 
parted,  and  we  were  divided  amongst  them.  This  was  a  sort 
grief  to  us  all ;  but  we  must  submit,  and  no  way  to  help  our« 
selves.  My  eldest  daughter  was  first  taken  away,  and  canriei 
to  another  part  of  the  country,  far  distant  from  uS)  where  fo9 
the  present  we  must  take  leave  of  her,  though  with  a  heavy 
heart. 

We  did  not  travel  far  after  this,  before  thev  divided  again, 
taking  my  second  daughter  and  servant  maid  firom  m«,  iaia 
another  part  of  the  country.  So,  I  havinff  now  wly  my  babt 
at  my  faceast»  and  little  tioy  six  years  elCb  we  remained  with 
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the  captain  stfll.    But  my  daughter  and  servant  underwent 

nt  hardships  after  they  were  parted  from  me,  trayelling  three 
^  I  without  any  food,  taking  nothing  for  isunport  but  cold 
water.;  and  the  third  day,  what  with  the  cold,  the  wet,  and 
hunger,  the  servant  fell  down  as  dead  in  a  swoon,  being  both 
very  cold  and  wet,  at  which  the  Indians,  with  whom  they  were, 
were  surprised,  showing  some  kind  of  tenderness,  being  unwil- 
ling then  to  lose  them  by  death,  having  got  them  so  near  home ; 
hoping,  if  they  lived,  by  their  ransom  to  make  considerable 
profit  of  them. 

In  a  few  days  after  this,  they  got  near  their  journey's  end, 
where  they  Kad  more  plenty  of  com,  and  other  food.  But 
flesh  often  fell  very  short,  having  no  other  way  to  depend  on 
for  ir  but  hunting;  and  when  that  failed,  they  had  very  short 
commons.  It  was  not  long  ere  my  daughter  and  servant  were 
likewise  parted,  and  my  daughter's  master  being  sick,  was  not 
able  to  hunt  for  flesh ;  neither  had  they  any  com  in  that  place, 
but  were  forced  to  eat  bark  of  trees  for  a  whole  week. 

Being  almost  famished  in  this  distress,  Providence  so  order* 
ed  that  some  other  Indians,  hearing  of  their  misery,  came  to 
visit  them,  (these  people  being  very  kind  and  helpfal  to  one 
another,  which  is  very  commendable,)  and  brought  to  them  the 
ffuts  and  liver  of  a  beaver,  which  afibrded  them  a  good  repast, 
beinff  but  four  in  number,  the  Indian,  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
my  daughter. 

By  this  time  my  master  and  our  company  got  to  our  jour- 
ney's end,  where  we  were  better  fed  at  tunes,  having  some 
com  and  venison,  and  wild  fowl,  or  what  they  could  catch  by 
hunting  in  the  woods ;  and  my  master  having  a  large  family, 
fifteen  m  number,  we  had  at  times  very  short  commons,  more 
especially  when  game  was  scarce. 

But  here  our  lodging  was  still  on  the  cold  ground,  in  a  poor 
wigwam,  (which  is  a  kind  of  little  shelter  made  with  the  rind 
of  trees,  and  mats  for  a  covering,  something  like  a  tent)  These 
are  so  easily  set  up  and  taken  down,  that  they  often  remove 
them  from  one  place  to  another.  Our  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  our  other  clothes,  being  wom  out  in  this  long  journey 
through  the  bushes  and  swamps,  and  the  weather  coming  in 
very  hard,  we  were  poorly  defended  from  the  cold,  for  want 
of  necessaries ;  whica  caused  one  of  my  feet,  one  of  (he  little 
babe's,  and  both  of  the  little  boy's,  to  freeze ;  and  this  was  no 
small  exercise,  yet,  through  mercy,  we  all  did  well. 

Now,  though  we  got  to  our  journey's  end,  we  were  never 
long  in  one  place,  but  very  often  removed  from  one  place  to 
another,  carrying  our  wigwams  with  us,  which  we  could  do 
without  much  difficulty.    This,  being  for  the  convenience  of 
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hunting,  made  our  accommodations  much  more  unpleasant, 
than  if  we  had  continued  in  one  place,  by  reason  the  coldness 
and  dampness  of  the  ground,  where  our  wigwams  were  pitch- 
ed, made  it  very  unwholesome,  and  unpleasant  lodeing. 

Having  now  got  to  the  Indian  for^  many  of  die  Indians 
came  to  visit  us,  and  in  their  way  welcomed  my  master  home, 
and  held  a  great  rejoicing,  with  dancing,  firing  of  guns,  beating 
on  hollow  trees,  instead  of  drums ;  shouting,  drinking,  and  feast* 
ing  afler  their  manner,  in  much  excess,  for  several  days  together, 
which  I  suppose,  in  their  thoughts,  was  a  kind  of  thsuoks  to 
God,  put  u^  for  their  safe  return  and  good  success.  But  while 
they  were  m  their  jollity  and  mirth,  my  mind  was  greatly  ex- 
ercised towards  the  Lord,  that  I,  with  my  dear  children,  sepa- 
rated from  me,  might  be  preserved  from  repining  against  God 
under  our  affliction  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  we 
might  have  our  dependence  on  him,  who  rules  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  can  do  wnat  he  pleases  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
knowing  that  his  care  is  over  them  who  put  their  trust  in  him ; 
but  I  found  it  very  hard  to  keep  my  mind  as  I  ought,  in  the 
resignation  which  is  proper  it  should  be,  under  such  afflictions 
and  sore  trials  as  at  that  time  I  suffered  in  being  under  various 
fears  and  doubts  concerning  my  children,  that  were  separated 
from  me,  which  helped  to  add  to  and  greatly  increase  my 
troubles.  And  here  I  may  truly  say,  my  afflictions  are  not  to 
be  set  forth  in  words  to  the  extent  of  them. 

We  had  not  been  long  at  home  ere  my  master  went  a  hunt- 
ing, and  was  absent  nhoni  a  week,  he  ordering  me  in  his 
alienee  to  get  in  wood,  gather  nuts,  &c.  I  was  very  diligent 
cutting  the  wood  and  putting  it  in  order,  not  having  very  &r 
to  carry  it  But  when  he  returned,  having  got  no  prey,  he 
was  very  much  out  of  humor,  and  the  disappointment  was  so 
great  that  he  could  not  forbear  revenginsf  it  on  us  poor  cap- 
tives. However,  he  allowed  me  a  litue  boiled  com  for  mjrself 
and  child,  but  with  a  very  angry  look  threw  a  stick  or  com  cob 
at  me  with  such  violence  as  did  bespeak  he  gradged  our  eat- 
ing. At  this  his  squaw  and  daughter  broke  out  into  a  great 
cr]^ing.  This  made  me  fear  mischief  was  hatching  afipainst  us. 
I  immediately  went  out  of  his  presence  into  another  wig- 
wam ;  upon  which  he  came  after  me,  and  in  a  cpreat  fury  tore 
my  blanket  off  my  back,  and  took  my  little  boy  from  me, 
and  stmck  him  down  as  he  went  along  before  him ;  but  the 
poor  child  not  being  hurt,  only  frightened  in  the  fall,  start- 
ed up  and  ran  away  without  crying.  Then  the  Indian,  my 
master,  left  me ;  but  his  wife's  mother  came  and  sat  down  l^ 
me,  and  told  me  I  must  sleep  there  that  night  She  then  going 
from  me  a  litde  time,  came  back  with  asmall  skin  to  cover  my 
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feet  withal*  informing  me  that  my  master  intended  now  to  kill  \x% 
and  I»  being  desirous  to  know  tne  reason,  expostulated,  that  in 
his  absence  I  hod  been  diligent  to  do  as  I  was  ordered  by  him. 
Thus  as  well  as  I  could  I  made  her  sensible  how  unreason- 
able he  was.  Now,  though  she  could  not  understand  me,  nor 
I  her,  but  by  signs,  we  reasoned  as  well  as  we  could.  She 
therefore  made  signs  that  I  must  die,  advising  me,  by  point- 
ing up  with  her  fingers,  in  her  way,  to  pray  to  God,  endeavor- 
ing by  her  signs  and  tears  to  instruct  me  in  that  which  was 
most  needful,  viz.  lo  prepare  for  death,  which  now  threatened 
me :  the  poor  old  squaw  was  so  very  kind  and  tender,  that  she 
would  not  leave  me  all  the  night,  but  laid  herself  down  at  my 
feet,  designing  what  she  could  to  assuage  her  son-in-law's 
wrath,  who  had  conceived  evil  against  me,  chiefly,  as  I  under- 
stood, because  the  want  of  victuals  urged  him  to  it.  My  rest 
was  little  this  night,  my  poor  babe  sleeping  sweetly  by  me. 

I  dreaded  the  tragical  design  of  my  master,  looking  every 
hour  for  his  coming  to  execute  his  bloody  will  upon  us  ;  but 
he  being  wear^  with  hunting  and  travel  in  the  woods,  having 
toiled  for  nothing,  went  to  rest  and  forgot  it.  Next  morning 
he  applied  himself  again  to  hunting  in  the  woods,  but  I  dread- 
ed his  returning  empty,  and  prayed  secretly  in  my  heart  that 
he  might  catch  some  food  to  satisfy  his  huno^er,  and  cool  his 
ill  humor.  He  had  not  been  gone  but  a  little  time,  when  he 
returned  with  booty,  having  shot  some  wild  ducks ;  and  now 
he  appeared  in  a  better  temper,  ordered  the  fowls  to  be  dressed 
with  speed ;  for  these  kind  of  people,  when  they  have  plenty, 
spend  it  as  freely  as  they  get  it,  using  with  gluttony  and 
drunkenness,  in  two  days'  time,  as  much  as  with  prudent  man* 
agement  might  serve  a  week.  Thus  do  they  live  for  the  most 
part,  either  in  excess  of  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  or  under 
great  straits  of  want  of  necessaries.  However,  in  this  plenti- 
ful time,  I  felt  the  comfort  of  it  in  part  with  the  family ;  hav- 
ing a  portion  sent  for  me  and  my  little  ones,  which  was  very 
acceptable.  Now,  I  thinking  the  bitterness  of  death  was  over 
for  this  time,  my  spirits  were  a  little  easier. 

Not  long  after  this  he  got  into  the  like  ill  humor  again, 
thieateninfi^  to  take  away  my  life.  But  I  always  observed 
whenever  he  was  in  such  a  temper,  he  wanted  food,  and  was 
pinched  with  hunger.  But  when  he  had  success  in  hunting, 
to  take  either  bears,  bucks,  or  fowls*  on  which  he  could  fill  his 
belly,  he  was  better  humored,  though  he  was  naturally  of  a 
Tery  hot  and  passionate  temper,  throwing  sticks,  stones,  or 
whatever  lay  in  his  way,  on  every  slight  occasion.  This  made 
me  in,  centmual  danger  of  my  life ;  but  Qod,  whose  provi* 
donee  ia  over  all  bis  works^  so  preserved  me  that  I  new 
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I9ceived  any  damage  from  him,  that  waa  af  any  gf^^X  otssa* 
quence  to  me  ;  for  which  I  ever  desire  to  be  thankful  to  XOf 
Maker. 

When  flesh  was  scarce  we  had  only  the  guts  and  garhag* 
allowed  to  our  part ;  and  not  being  permitt^  to  deajsae  tht 
guts  any  other  wise  than  emptying  the  dung  [out],  without  so 
much  as  washing  them,  as  before  is  noted ;  in  that  filthy  pickle 
we  must  boil  them  and  eat  them,  which  was  very  unjueaaant. 
But  hunger  made  up  that  difficulty,  so  that  this  food,  which 
was  very  often  our  lot,  became  pretty  toleraUe  to  a  sharp  a»« 
petite,  which  otherwise  could  not  hav«  been  dispenaed  wim. 
Thus  I  considered,  none  knows  what  they  can  undergo  imlQ 
they  are  tried ;  for  what  I  had  thought  in  my  own  family  not 
fit  for  food,  would  here  have  been  a  dainty  dish  and  aweet 
morsel. 

By  this  time,  what  with  fatigue  of  spirits,  hard  labor,  mean 
diet,  and  often  want  of  natural  rest,  I  was  brought  so  low,  that 
my  milk  was  dried  up,  my  babe  very  poor  and  weak,  just  skin 
ana  bones ;  for  I  could  perceive  all  her  joints  from  one  end  of 
the  back  to  the  other,  and  how  to  get  what  would  suit  her 
weak  appetite,  I  was  at  a  loss ;  on  which  one  of  the  Indiai^ 
squaws,  perceiving  my  uneasiness  about  my  child,  began  some 
discourse  with  me,  in  which  she  advised  me  to  take  the  ker* 
nels  of  walnuts,  clean  them  and  beat  them  with  a  little  water, 
which  I  did  and  when  I  had  so  done  the  water  looked  like 
milk ;  then  she  advised  me  to  add  to  this  water  a  little  of  the 
finest  of  Indian  corn  meal,  and  boil  it  a  little  together.  I  did 
80«  and  it  became  palatable,  and  was  very  nourishing  to  tha 
babe,  so  that  she  began  to  thrive  and  look  well,  who  was  before 
more  like  to  die  than  live.  I  found  that  with  this  kind  of  diet 
the  Indians  did  often  nurse  their  infants.  This  was  no  small 
comfort  to  me  ;  but  this  comfort  was  soon  mixed  with  bitter^ 
nes9  and .  trouble,  which  thus  happened :  my  master  taking 
notice  of  my  dear  babe's  thriving  condition,  would  oAen  look 
apon  her  and  say  when  she  was  fat  enough  she  would  be 
killed,  and  he  would  eat  her ;  and  pursuant  to  his  pretence,  at  a 
certain  time,  he  made  me  fetch  him  a  stick  that  he  had  pre» 

rred  for  a  spit  to  roast  the  child  upon,  aa  he  said,  which  when 
had  done  ne  made  me  sit  down  by  him  and  uMbreaa  tlMi 
infant  When  the  child  waa  naked  he  felt  her  arms,  lega,  audi 
thighs,  and  told  me  she  was  not  fat  enough  yel ;  I  vnnat  dieat 
her  again  until  she  was  better  in  case. 

Now,  though  he  thus  acted,  I  could  net  peisuade  myaelf  that 
he  intended  to  do  as  he  pretended,  but  only  to  aggraTate  and 
afflict  me ;  neither  ever  could  I  ^ink  but  oar  Uvea  would  ha 
IHMerved  fir^m  bia  barbaroua  handa,  by  the  oiwruling  p>mm 
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of  Him  in  whose  proYidence  I  put  my  trust  both  day  and 
night 

A  little  time  after  this,  my  master  fell  sick,  and  in  his  sick- 
ness, as  he  lay  in  his  wigwam,  he  ordered  his  own  son  to  beat 
my  son ;  but  the  old  squaw,  the  Indian  boy's  grandmother, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  do  it :  then  his  father,  being  provoked, 
caught  up  a  stick,  very  sharp  at  one  end,  and  with  great  vio* 
lence  threw  it  from  him  at  my  son,  and  hit  him  on  the  breast, 
with  which  my  child  was  much  bruised,  and  the  pain  with  the 
surprise  made  him  turn  as  pale  as  death ;  I  entreating  him  not 
to  cry,  and  the  boy,  though  but  six  years  old,  bore  it  with  won- 
derful patience,  not  so  much  as  in  the  least  coropkiining,  so  that 
the  child's  patience  assuaged  the  barbarity  of  his  heart :  who, 
no  doubt,  would  have  carried  his  passion  and  resentment  much 
higher,  had  the  child  cried,  as  always  complaining  did  aggra- 
vate his  passion,  and  his  anger  grew  hotter  upon  it  Some 
little  time  after,  on  the  same  day,  he  got  upon  his  feet,  but  far 
from  heinft  well.  However,  though  he  was  sick,  his  wife  and 
daughter  let  me  know  he  intended  to  kill  us,  and  I  was  under 
a  fear,  unless  providence  now  interposed,  how  it  would  end. 
I  therefore  put  down  my  child,  and  going  out  of  his  presence, 
went  to  cut  wood  for  the  fire  as  I  used  to  do,  hoping  that  would 
in  part  allay  his  passion ;  but  withal,  ere  I  came  to  the  wig- 
wam again,  I  expected  mv  child  would  be  killed  in  this  miul 
fit,  having  no  other  way  out  to  cast  my  care  upon  God,  who 
had  hitherto  helped  and  cared  for  me  and  mine. 

Under  this  great  feud,  the  old  squaw,  my  master's  moth- 
er-in-law, left  him,  but  my  mistress  and  her  daughter  abode 
in  the  wigwam  with  my  master,  and  when  I  came  with  my 
wood,  the  daughter  came  to  me,  whom  I  asked  if  her  father 
had  killed  my  child,  and  she  made  me  a  sign,  no,  with  a  counte- 
nance that  seemed  pleased  it  was  so ;  for  instead  of  his  further 
venting  his  passion  on  me  and  my  children,  the  Lord  in  whom 
I  trusted  did  seasonably  interpose,  and  I  took  it  as  a  merciful 
deliverance  from  him,  and  the  Indian  was  under  some  sense  of 
the  same,  as  himsdf  did  confess  to  them  about  him  after- 
wards. 

Thus  it  was,  a  little  after  he  got  upon  his  feet,  the  Lord 
•truck  him  with  great  sickness,  and  a  violent  imin,  as  appeared 
by  the  complaint  he  made  in  a  doleful  and  hideous  manner ; 
which  when  I  understood,  not  having  yet  seen  him,  I  went  to 
another  sauaw,  that  was  come  to  see  my  master,  which  could 
both  speuc  and  understand  English,  and  inquired  of  her  if 
my  mistress  (for  so  I  always  called  her,  and  him  master) 
thought  that  master  would  die.  She  answered  yes,  it  was  very 
likely  he  would,  being  worse  and  worse.    Then  I  told  her  m 
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itrnck  my  boy  a  dreadful  blow  without  any  provocation  at 
all,  and  had  threatened  to  kill  us  all  in  his  mrv  and  passion; 
upon  which  the  squaw  told  me  my  master  had  confessed  the 
above  abuse  he  offered  my  ch^d,  and  that  the  mischief  he  had 
done  was  the  cause  why  God  afflicted  him  with  that  sickness 
and  pain,  and  he  had  promised  never  to  abuse  us  in  such  sort 
more  :  and  after  this  ne  soon  recovered,  but  was  not  so  pas- 
sionate ;  nor  do  I  remember  he  ever  after  struck  either  me  or 
my  children,  so  as  to  hurt  us,  or  with  that  mischievous  intent 
as  before  he  used  to  do.  This  I  took  as  the  Lord's  doing,  and 
it  was  marvellous  in  my  eyes. 

Some  few  weeks  after  this,  my  master  made  another  re- 
move, having  as  before  made  sevend ;  but  this  was  the  longeat 
ever  he  made,  it  being  two  days'  journey,  and  mostly  upon  ice. 
The  first  day's  journey  the  ice  was  bare,  but  the  next  day,  some 
snow  falling,  made  it  very  troublesome,  tedious,  and  difficult 
travelling ;  and  I  took  much  damage  in  oflen  falling ;  having 
the  care  of  my  babe,  that  added  not  a  little  to  my  uneasiness. 
And  the  last  night  when  we  came  to  encamp,  it  being  in  the 
night,  I  was  ordered  to  fetch  water ;  but  havmg  sat  awhile  on 
the  cold  ground,  I  could  neither  go  nor  stand ;  but  crawling 
on  my  hands  and  knees,  a  young  Indian  squaw  came  to  see 
our  people,  being  of  another  family,  in  compassion  took  the 
kettle,  and  knowin^f  where  to  go,  which  I  did  not,  fetched  the 
water  for  me.  This  I  took  as  a  great  kindness  and  favor,  that 
her  heart  was  inclined  to  do  me  tnis  service. 

I  now  saw  the  design  of  this  journey.  My  master  being,  as 
I  suppose,  weary  to  keep  us,  was  willing  to  make  what  he 
could  of  our  ransom ;  therefore,  he  went  further  towards  the 
French,  and  left  his  family  in  this  place,  where  they  had  a 
fifreat  dance,  sundry  other  Indians  coming  to  our  people.  This 
held  some  time,  and  while  they  were  in  it,  I  got  out  of  their 
way  in  a  comer  of  the  wigwam  as  well  [as]  I  could ;  but  every 
time  they  came  by  me  in  their  dancing,  they  would  bow  my 
head  towards  the  sfround,  and  frequently  kick  me  with  as  great 
fury  as  they  could  bear,  being  sundry  of  them  barefoot,  and 
others  having  Indian  mockosons.  This  dance  held  some  time, 
and  they  made,  in  their  manner,  great  rejoicings  and  noise. 

Jt  was  not  many  days  ere  my  master  returned  from  the 
French ;  but  he  was  in  such  a  humor  when  he  came  back,  he 
would  not  suffer  me  in  his  presence.  Therefore  I  had  a  little 
shelter  made  with  some  boughs,  they  having  digged  through 
the  snow  to  the  ground,  it  l^ing  pretty  deep.  In  this  hole  I 
and  my  poor  children  were  put  to  lodge ;  the  weather  being 
very  sharp,  with  hard  frost,  in  the  mon£  called  January,  made 
it  more  tedious  to  me  and  my  children.     Our  stay  was  not 
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long  in  this  place  before  he  took  me  to  the  French,  in  order 
for  a  chapman.  When  we  came  among  them  I  was  exposed 
for  Bale,  and  he  asked  for  me  800  livres.  But  his  chapman 
not  complying  with  his  demand,  put  him  in  a  great  rage, 
offering  him  but  600 ;  he  said,  in  a  great  passion,  if  he  could 
not  have  his  demand,  he  would  make  a  great  fire  and  bum  me 
and  the  babe,  in  the  view  of  the  town,  which  was  named  Port 
Royal.  The  Frenchman  bid  the  Indian  make  his  fire,  **  and 
I  will,'*  sap  he,  "  help  you,  if  you  think  (hat  will  do  you  more 
g^i  than  600  livres,"  calling  my  master  fool,  and  speaking 
roughly  to  him,  bid  him  be  gone.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
Frenchman  was  civil  to  me ;  and,  for  my  encouragement,  bid 
me  be  of  good  cheer,  for  I  should  be  redeemed,  and  not  go 
back  with  them  again. 

Retiring  now  with  my  master  for  this  night,  the  next  day  I 
was  redeemed  for  six  hundred  livres ;  and  in  treating  with  ray 
master,  the  Frenchman  queried  why  he  asked  so  much  for  the 
child's  ransom;  urging,  when  she  had  her  belly  full,  she 
would  die.  My  master  said,  "  Noj  she  would  not  die,  having 
already  lived  twenty-six  days  on  nothing  but  water,  believing 
the  child  to  be  a  devil."  The  Frenchman  told  him,  "  No,  the 
child  is  ordered  for  longer  life;  and  it  has  pleased  G^od  to 
preserve  her  to  admiration."  My  master  said  no,  she  was  a 
devil,  and  he  believed  she  would  not  die,  unless  they  took  a 
hatchet  and  beat  her  brains  out.  Thus  ended  their  discourse, 
and  I  was,  as  aforesaid,  with  my  babe,  ransomed  for  six  hun- 
dred livres ;  my  little  boy,  likewise,  at  the  same  time,  for  an 
additional  sum  of  livres,  was  redeemed  also. 

I  now  having  changed  my  landlord,  my  table  and  diet,  aa 
well  as  my  lodging,  the  French  were  civil  beyond  what  I  could 
either  desire  or  expect.  But  the  next  day  after  I  was  re- 
deemed, the  Romish  priest  took  my  babe  from  me,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  they  baptized  her,  urging  if  she  died 
before  that  she  would  be  damned,  like  some  of  our  modem 
pretended  reformed  priests,  and  they  gave  her  a  name  as 
pleased  them  best,  which  was  Mary  Ann  Frossways,  telling 
me  my  child,  if  she  now  died,  would  be  saved,  bein^  baptized ; 
and  my  landlord  speaking  to  the  priest  that  baptized  her,  siud, 
••  It  woald  be  well,  now  Frossways  was  baptized,  for  her  ta 
4ie,  being  now  in  a  state  to  be  saved,'*  but  the  priest  said,  "  No, 
die  child  having  been  so  miraculously  preserved  through  so 
aamny  hardships,  she  may  be  designed  by  God  for  some  great 
work,  and  by  her  life  being  still  continued,  may  much  more 
glorify  €k>d  than  if  she  should  now  die."  A  very  sensible 
remark,  and  I  wish  it  may  prove  trae. 

I  having  been  about  nve  months  amongst  the  Indians,  in 
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UDOtit  one  month  afler  I  got  amongst  the  French,  my  dear 
husband,  to  my  unspeakable  comfort  and  jo}r,  come  to  me, 
who  was  now  himself  concerned  to  redeem  ms  children,  two 
of  our  daughters  being  still  captives,  and  only  myself  and  two 
little  ones  redeemed ;  and,  through  great  difficulty  and  trouble, 
he  recovered  the  younger  daughter.  But  the  eldest  we  could 
by  no  means  obtain  from  their  hands,  for  the  squaw,  to  whom 
she  was  given,  had  a  son  whom  she  intended  my  daughter 
should  in  time  be  prevailed  with  to  marry.  The  Indians  are 
very  civil  towards  their  captive  women,  not  offering  any  in- 
civility by  any  indecent  carriage,  (unless  they  be  much  over- 
come in  uquor,)  which  is  commendable  in  them,  so  far. 

However,  the  affections  they  had  for  my  daughter  made 
them  refuse  all  offers  and  terms  of  ransom ;  so  that,  after  my 
poor  husband  had  waited,  and  made  what  attempts  and  en- 
deavors he  could  to  obtain  his  child,  and  all  to  no  purpose, 
we  were  forced  to  make  homeward,  leaving  our  daughter,  to 
our  great  grief,  behind  us,  amongst  the  Indians,  and  set  for- 
ward over  the  lake,  with  three  of  our  children,  and  the  ser- 
vant maid,  in  company  with  sundry  others,  and,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Providence,  we  got  well  home  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
7th  month,  1725.  From  which  it  appears  I  had  been  from 
home,  amongst  the  Indians  and  French,  about  twelve  months 
and  six  days. 

In  the  series  of  which  time,  the  many  deliverances  and  won*- 
ierful  providences  of  God  unto  us,  and  over  us,  hath  been, 
and  I  nope  will  so  remain  to  be,  as  a  continued  obligation  oa 
my  mind,  ever  to  live  in  that  fear,  love,  and  obedience  to  God, 
duly  regarding,  by  his  grace,  with  meekness  ord  wisdom,  to 
approve  myself  by  his  spirit,  in  all  holiness  of  life  and  godli** 
ness  of  conversation,  to  the  praise  of  him  that  hath  called  me^ 
who  is  God  blessed  forever. 

But  my  dear  husband,  poor  man !  coulcT  not  enjoy  himself 
m  quiet  with  us,  for  want  of  his  dear  daughter  Sarah,  thai 
was  left  behind;  and  not  willing  to  omit  anything  for  her 
redemption  which  lay  in  his  power,  he  could  not  be  easy  with- 
out making  a  secona  attempt ;  in  order  to  which,  he  took  his 
journey  about  the  19th  dajr  of  the  second  month,  1727,  in  compa- 
ny with  a  kinsman  and  his  wife,  who  went  to  redeem  some  of 
their  children,  and  were  so  happy  as  to  obtain  what  they  went 
about.  But  my  dear  husband  being  taken  sick  on  the  way, 
grew  worse  and  worse,  as  we  were  informed,  and  was  sensible 
he  should  not  get  over  it ;  telling  my  kinsman  that  if  it  was 
the  Lord's  vnll  he  must  dLie  in  me  wilderness,  he  was  freely 
given  up  to  it.  He  was  under  a  good  composure  of  mind, 
and  sensible  to  his  last  moment,  ana  died,  as  near  as  we  can 
11* 
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judge,  in  about  the  half  way  between  Albany  and  Canada,  in 
my  kinsman's  arms,  and  is  at  rest,  I  hope,  m  the  Lord :  and 
though  my  own  children's  loss  is  very  great,  yet  I  doubt  not 
but  ms  gain  is  much  more ;  I  therefore  desire  and  pray,  that 
the  Lord  will  enable  me  patiently  to  submit  to  his  will  in  all 
things  he  is  pleased  to  suffer  to  be  my  lot,  while  here,  ear- 
nestly supplicating  the  God  and  father  of  all  our  mercies  to 
be  a  iather  to  my  fatherless  children,  and  rive  unto  them  that 
blessing,  which  maketh  truly  rich,  and  adds  no  sorrow  with 
it ;  that  as  they  grow  in  years  they  may  ^ow  in  grace,  and 
experience  the  joy  of  salvation,  which  is  come  by  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord  and  Savior.     Amen. 

Now,  though  my  husband  died,  by  reason  of  which  his  la- 
bor was  ended,  yet  my  kinsman  prosecuted  the  thing,  and  left 
no  stone  unturned,  that  he  thought,  or  could  be  advised,  was 
proper  to  the  obtaining  my  daughter's  freedom ;  but  could  by 
no  means  prevail ;  for,  as  is  before  said,  she  being  in  another 
part  of  the  country  dist^t  from  where  I  was,  and  given  to  an 
old  squaw,  who  intended  to  niarnr  her  in  time  to  her  son,  using 
what  persuasion  she  could  to  efiect  her  end,  sometimes  by  fair 
means,  and  sometimes  by  severe. 

In  the  mean  time  a  Frenchman  interiK>8ed,  and  they  hj  per- 
suasions enticing  my  child  to  marry,  in  order  to  obtam  her 
freedom,  by  reason  mat  those  captives  married  by  the  French 
are,  by  that  marriage,  made  free  among  them,  the  Indians 
having  then  no  pretence  longer  to  keep  them  as  captives ;  she 
therefore  was  prevailed  upon,  for  the  reasons  afore  assigned, 
to  marry,  and  she  was  accordingly  married  to  the  said  French- 
man. • 

Thus,  as  well,  and  as  near  as  I  can  from  my  memory,  (not 
being  capable  of  keeping  a  journal,)  I  have  ^ven  a  short  but  a 
true  account  of  some  of  the  remarkable  trials  and. wonderful 
deliverances  which  I  never  purposed  to  expose;  but  that  I 
hope  thereby  the  merciful  kinoness  and  goodness  of  God  may 
be  magnified,  and  the  reader  hereof  provoked  with  more  care 
and  fear  to  serve  him  in  righteousness  and  humility,  and  then 
my  designed  end  and  purpose  will  be  answered. 

E.  H. 
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A  NARRATIVE 

OP  THE  CAPTIVrrY  OP  NEHEMUH  HOW,  WHO  WAS  TAKEN 
BY  THE  INDIANS  AT  THE  GREAT  MEADOW  PORT  ABOVE 
PORT  DUMMER,  WHERE  HE  WAS  AN  INHABITANT,  OCTO- 
BER  llTH,  1745.  Giving  ao  aocouiit  of  what  he  met  with  in  hu  traTelliog 
to  Canada,  and  while  he  was  in  prison  there.  Together  with  an  account  of 
Mb.  How's  death  at  Canada.— Psalm cxxxrii :  1, 2, 3, and 4. —Boston;  N. 
E.  Printed  and  sold  opposite  to  the  Prison  in  dneen  Street,  1748. 

At  the  Great  Meadow's  fort,  fourteen  miles  above  fort  Dmn- 
mer,  October  11th,  1745,  where  I  was  an  inhabitant,  I  went  out 
from  the  fort  about  fifty  rods  to  cut  wood ;  and  when  I  had 
done,  I  walked  towards  the  fort,  but  in  my  way  heard  the  crack- 
ling of  fences  behind  me,  and  turning  about,  saw  twelve  or 
thirteen  Indians,  with  red  painted  heads,  running  after  me ;  on 
which  I  cried  to  God  for  help,  and  ran,  and  hallooed  as  I  ran, 
to  alarm  the  fort.  But  by  the  time  I  had  run  ten  rods,  the 
Indians  came  up  with  me  and  took  hold  of  me.  At  the  same 
time  the  men  at  the  fort  shot  at  the  Indians,  and  killed  one  on 
the  spot,  wounded  another,  who  died  fourteen  days  after  he 
got  home,  and  likewise  shot  a  bullet  through  the  powder-horn 
of  one  that  had  hold  of  me.  They  then  led  me  into  the  swamp 
and  pinioned  me.  I  then  committed  my  case  to  God,  and 
prayed  that,  since  it  was  his  will  to  deliver  me  into  the  hands 
of  those  cruel  men,  I  might  find  favor  in  their  eyes ;  which 
request  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  was  pleased  to  grant ;  for 
they  were  generally  kind  to  me  while  I  was  with  them.  Some 
of  the  Indians  at  that  time  took  charge  of  me,  others  ran  into 
the  field  to  kill  cattle.  They  led  me  about  half  a  mile,  where 
we  staid  in  open  sight  of  tne  fort,  till  the  Indians  who  were 
killing  cattle  came  to  us,  laden  with  beef.  Then  they  went  a 
little  further  to  a  house,  where  they  staid  to  cut  the  meat  from 
the  bones,  and  cut  the  helve  oflf  of  my  axe,  and  stuck  it  into 
the  ground,  pointing  the  way  we  went. 

Then  we  travelled  along  the  river  side,  and  when  we  had 
got  about  three  miles,  I  espied  a  canoe  coming  down  on  the 
further  side  of  the  river,  with  David  Rugg  and  Robert  Baker, 
belonging  to  our  fort.  I  made  as  much  noise  as  I  could,  by 
hammering,  ^.,  that  they  might  see  us  before  the  Indians  saw 
them,  and  so  get  ashore  and  escape.  But  the  Indians  saw 
them,  and  shot  across  the  river,  twenty  or  thirty  guns  at  them, 
bv  which  the  first-mentioned  man  was  killed,  but  the  other, 
Kobert  Baker,  got  ashore  and  escaped.  Then  some  of  the 
Indians  swam  across  the  river  and  brought  .the  canoe  to  us ; 
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haying  stripped  and  scalped  the  dead  man,  and  then  we  went 
about  a  mile  further,  when  we  came  to  another  house,  where 
we  stopped.  While  there  we  heard  men  running  by  the  bank 
of  the  river,  whom  I  knew  to  be  Jonathan  Thayer,  Samuel 
Nutting  and  my  son  Caleb  How.  Five  of  the  Indians  ran  to 
head  ^em.  My  heart  asked  for  them,  and  prayed  to  God  to 
save  them  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I  suppose  they  hid 
under  the  bank  of  the  river,  for  the  Indians  were  gone  some 
time,  but  came  back  without  them,  blessed  be  God. 

We  went  about  a  mile  further,  where  we  lodged  that  night, 
and  roasted  the  meat  they  had  got.  The  next  day  we  travel- 
led very  sloiy,  by  reason  of  the  wounded  Indian,  which  was  a 
Seat  favor  to  me.  We  lodged  the  second  night  against  Num- 
r  Four  [since  Charlestown,  N.  H.]  The  third  day  we  like- 
wise trayelled  slowly,  and  stopped  often  to  rest,  and  get  along 
the  wounded  man.  We  lodgecf  that  night  by  the  second  small 
river  that  runs  into  the  great  river  against  Number  Four. 

The  V  fourth  day  morning  the  Indians  held  a  piece  of  bark, 
and  bid  me  write  my  name,  and  how  many  days  we  had  tra- 
velled ;  "  for,"  said  they  "  may  be  Englishmen  will  come  here." 
That  was  a  hard  day  to  me,  as  it  was  wet  and  we  went  over 
prodigious  mountains,  so  that  I  became  weak  and  faint ;  for  I 
had  not  eaten  the  value  of  one  meal  from  the  time  I  was  taken, 
and  that  being  beef  almost  raw  without  bread  or  salt.  When 
I  cam*  first  to  the  foot  of  those  hills,  I  thought  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  ascend  them,  without  immediate  help  from  God ; 
therefore  my  constant  recourse  was  to  him  for  strength,  which 
he  was  graciously  pleased  to  grant  me,  and  for  which  I  desire 
to  praise  him. 

We  got  that  day  a  little  before  night  to  a  place  where  they 
had  a  hunting  house,  a  kettle,  some  beer,  Indian  com,  and 
salt.  They  boiled  a  good  mess  of  it.  I  drank  of  the  broth, 
eat  of  the  meat  and  corn,  and  was  wonderfully  refreshed,  so 
that  I  felt  like  another  man.  The  next  morning  we  got  up 
early,  and  after  we  had  eaten,  my  master  said  to  me,  "  You 
must  quick  walk  to  day,  or  I  kill  you."  I  told  him  I  would  go 
as  fast  as  I  could,  and  no  faster,  if  he  did  kill  me.  At  which 
an  old  Indian,  who  was  the  best  friend  I  had,  took  care  of  me. 
We  travelled  that  day  very  hard,  and  over  steep  hills,  but  it 
being  a  cool,  windy  day,  I  performed  it  with  more  ease  than 
before ;  yet  I  was  much  tired  before  night,  but  dafe  not  com- 
plain. 

The  next  day  the  Indians  gave  me  a  pair  of  their  shoes,  so 
that  I  traveUed  with  abundant  more  ease  than  when  I  wore  my 
own  shoes.  I  ate  but  very  little,  as  our  victuals  were  almost 
spent.    When  the  sun  was  about  two  hours  high,  the  Indians 
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scattered  to  hunt,  and  they  soon  killed  a  fawn,  and  three  small 
hears,  so  that  we  had  again  meat  enough ;  some  of  which  we 
hoiled  and  eat  heartily  of,  by  which  I  felt  strong. 

The  next  day  we  travelled  very  hard,  and  performed  it  with 
ease,  insomuch  that  one  of  the  Indians  told  me  I  was  a  very 
strong  man.  About  three  o'clock  we  came  to  the  lake,  where 
they  had  five  canoes,  pork,  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco.  We  got 
into  the  canoes,  and  the  Indians  stuck  up  a  pole  about  eight 
feet  long  with  the  scalp  of  David  Rugg  on  the  top  of  it  painted 
red,  with  the  likeness  of  eyes  and  mouth  on  it.  We  sailed 
about  ten  miles,  and  then  went  on  shore,  and  afler  we  had 
made  a  fire,  we  boiled  a  good  supper,  and  eat  heartily. 

The  next  day  we  set  sail  for  Crown  Point,  but  when  we  were 
within  a  mile  of  the  place,  they  went  on  shore,  where  were 
eight  or  ten  French  and  Indians,  two  of  whom,  before  I  got  on 
shore,  came  running  into  the  water,  knee  deep,  and  pulled  me 
out  of  the  canoe.  There  they  sung  and  danced  around  me  a 
while,  when  one  of  them  bid  me  sit  down,  which  I  did.  Then 
they  pulled  off  my  shoei  ^nd  buckles,  and  took  them  from  me. 
Soon  after  we  went  along  to  Crown  Point.  When  we  got  there, 
the  people,  both  French  and  Indians,  were  very  thick  by  the 
water-side.  Two  of  the  Indians  took  me  out  of  the  canoe,  and 
leading  me,  bid  me  run,  which  I  did,  about  twenty  rods  to  the 
fort  The  fort  is  large,  built  with  stone  and  lime.  They  led 
me  up  to  the  third  loft,  where  was  the  captain's  chamber.  A 
chair  was  brought  that  I  might  sit  by  the  fire  and  warm  me. 
Soon  after,  the  Indians  that  I  belonged  to,  and  others  that  were 
there,  came  into  the  chamber,  among  lyhom  was  one  I  knew, 
named  Pealtomy,  He  came  and  spoke  to  me,  and  shook  hands 
with  me,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  him.  He  went  out,  but  soon 
returned  and  brought  to  me  another  Indian,  named  Amrusus, 
husband  to  her  who  was  Eunice  Williams,  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Williams,  of  Deerfield ;  he  wi^s  glad  to  see  me,  and 
I  to  see  him.  He  asked  me  about  his  wife's  relations,  and 
showed  a  great  deal  of  respect  to  me. 

A  while  after  this,  the  Indians  sat  in  a  ring  in  the  chamber, 
and  Pealtomy  came  to  me,  and  told  me  I  must  go  and  sing  and 
dance  before  the  Indians.  I  told  him  I  could  not.  He  told  me 
over  some  Indian  words,  and  bid  me  sing  them.  I  told  him  I 
could  not.  With  that  the  rest  of  the  fort  who  could  speak 
some  English,  came  to  me,  and  bid  me  sing  it  in  English,  which 
was,  "  I  don't  know  where  I  go,"  which  I  did,  dancing  round 
that  ring  three  times.  I  then  sat  down  by  the  fire.  The  priest 
came  to  me,  and  gave  me  a  dram  of  rum,  and  afterwards  the 
captain  brought  me  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  plate  of  butter, 
and  asked  me  to  ea^  which  I  did  heartily,  for  I  had  not  eaten 
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airy  bread  from  the  time  I  was  taken  till  then.  The  French 
pnest  and  all  the  officers  showed  me  a  great  deal  of  respect 
The  captain  gave  me  a  pair  of  good  buck-skin  shoes,  ana  the 

(riest  fixed  them  on  my  feet.  We  staid  there  that  night,  and 
slept  with  the  priest,  captain  and  lieutenant.  The  lieutenanc's 
name  was  Ballock ;  he  had  been  a  prisoner  at  Boston,  and  had 
been  at  Northampton  and  the  towns  thereabouts.  This  day, 
which  was  the  Sabbath,  I  was  well  treated  by  the  French  offi- 
cers, with  victuals  and  drink.  We  tarried  there  till  noon,  then 
went  off  about  a  mile,  and  put  on  shore,  where  they  staid  the 
most  of  the  day ;  and  having  rum  with  them,  most  of  them 
were  much  liquored.  Pealtomy  and  his  squaw,  and  another 
Indian  family,  went  with  us,  and  by  them  I  found  out  that  Wil- 
liam Phips  killed  an  Indian,  besides  him  we  wounded  before 
he  was  killed ;  for  an  Indian  who  was  with  us  asked  me  if 
there  was  one  killed  near  our  fort  last  summer.  I  told  him  I 
did  not  know.  He  said  he  had  a  brother  who  went  out  then, 
and  he  had  not  seen  him  since,  and  had  heard  he  was  killed  at 
our  fort,  and  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  true.  But  I  did  not 
think  it  hest  to  tell  him  any  such  thing  was  suspected. 

The  Indians  now  got  into  a  frolic,  and  quarrelled  about  me, 
and  made  me  sit  in  the  canoe  by  the  water- side.  I  was  afraid 
they  would  hurt  if  not  kill  me.  They  attempted  to  come  to 
me,  but  the  sober  Indians  hindered  them  that  were  in  liquor. 
Pealtomy  seeing  the  rout,  went  to  the  fort,  and  soon  after,  Lieut. 
Ballock,  with  some  soldiers,  came  to  us,  and  when  the  Indians 
were  made  easy,  they  went  away.  We  lodged  there  that  night, 
and  the  next  day  was, a  stormy  day  of  wind,  snow  and  rain,  so 
that  we  were  forced  to  tarry  there  that  day  and  the  next  night. 
In  this  time  the  Indians  continued  fetching  rum  from  the  fort, 
and  kept  half  drunk.  Here  I  underwent  some  hardship  by 
staying  there  so  long  in  a  storm  without  shelter  or  blanket. 
They  had  a  great  dance  that  night,  and  hung  up  David  Ruffg's 
scalp  on  a  pole,  dancing  round  it.  After  they  had  done,  Uiey 
lay  down  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  the  tenth  day  from  the  time 
of  my  being  taken,  we  went  off  in  the  canoe,  and  the  night 
after  we  arrived  at  the  wide  lake,  and  there  we  staid  that  night. 
Some  of  the  Indians  went  a  hunting,  and  killed  a  fat  deer,  so 
that  we  had  victuals  plenty,  for  we  had  a  full  supply  of  bread 
given  us  at  the  fort  at  Crown  Point. 

The  next  morning  the  wind  being  calm,  we  set  out  about 
two  hours  before  day,  and  soon  after  came  to  a  schooner  lying 
at  anchor.  We  went  on  board  her,  and  the  French  treated  us 
Tery  civilly.  They  gave  each  of  us  a  dram  of  rum,  and  vict- 
uals to  eat.     As  soon  as  it  was  day  we  left  the  schooner,  and 
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two  hoars  before  sunset  got  over  the  lake,  and  next  day  came 
to  Shamballee  [Chamblee,*]  where  we  met  three  hundred 
French  and  two  hundred  Indians,  who  did  the  mischief  about 
Mr.  Lydin's  fort.t  I  was  taken  out  of  the  canoe^  by  two 
Frenchmen,  and  fled  to  a  house  about  ten  rods  ofl*  as  fisist  as  I 
could  run,  the  Indians  flinging  snow-balls  at  me.  As  soon  as 
I  got  to  the  house,  the  Indians  stood  round  me  very  thick,  and 
bid  me  sing  and  dance,  which  I  did  with  (hem,  in  their  way ; 
then  they  gave  a  shout,  and  left  ofl*.  Two  of  them  came  to 
me,  one  of  whom  smote  me  on  one  cheek,  the  other  on  the 
other,  which  made  the  blood  run  plentifully.  Then  they  bid 
me  sing  and  dance  again,  which  I  did  with  them,  and  they  with 
me,  shouting  as  before.  Then  two  Frenchmen  took  me  under 
each  arm,  aqd  ran  so  fast  that  the  Indians  could  not  keep  up 
with  us  to  hurt  me.  We  ran  about  forty  rods  to  another  house, 
where  a  chair  was  brought  for  me  to  sit  down.  The  house 
was  soon  full  of  French  and  Indians,  and  others  surrounded  it, 
and  some  were  looking  in  to  the  windows.  A  French  gentle- 
man  came  to  me,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  into  a  small 
room,  where  none  came  in  but  such  as  he  admitted.  He  gave 
me  victuals  and  drink.  Several  French  gentlemen  and  Indians 
came  in  and  were  civil  to  me.  The  Indians  who  came  in 
could  speak  English,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  called  me 
brother.  They  told  me  they  were  all  soldiers,  and  were  going 
to  New  Englat)d.  They  said  they  should  go  to  my  town, 
which  was  a  great  damp  to  my  spirits,  till  I  heard  of  meir  re- 
turn, where  they  had  been,  and  wnat  they  had  done.  A  while 
after  this,  the  Indians  whom  I  belonged  to  came  to  me  and 
told  me  we  must  go.  I  went  with  them.  After  going  down 
the  river  about  two  miles,  we  came  to  the  thickest  of  the  town, 
where  was  a  large  fort  built  with  stone  and  lime,  and  Tery 
large  and  fine  houses  in  it.  Here  was  the  general  of  the  army 
I  spoke  of  befoi^.  He  asked  me  what  news  from  London  and 
Boston.  I  told  him  such  stories  as  I  thought  convenient,  and 
omitted  the  rest,  and  then  went  down  to  the  canoes.  Some  of 
the  Indians  went  and  got  a  plenty  of  bread  and  beef,  which 
they  put  into  the  canoes,  ana  then  we  went  into  a  French  house, 
where  we  had  a  good  supper.  There  came  in  several  French 
gentlemen  to  see  me,  who  were  civil.  One  of  them  gave  me 
a  crown,  sterling.  We  lodged  there  till  about  two  hoiirs  before 
day,  when  we  arose,  and  went  down  the  river.     I  suppose  we 

*  A  fort  on  a  fine  riTer  of  the  same  name,  aboat  ftfleea  miles  sonth-wett 
of  Montreal. — Ed. 

t  Nov.  16,  1745,  Saratoga,  a  Dutch  village  of  Airty  (kmSltes,  is  dertrof- 
ed  by  the  Indians  and  French.  They  burnt  a  fbrt,  killed  many,  and  ear 
ned  away  others  of  the  inhabitants.— JITS.  Ckrmieles  oftki  bUumx 
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went  a  hundred  miles  that  day,  which  brought  us  into  a  great 
river,  called  Quebec.  We  lodged  that  night  in  a  French  house, 
and  were  civilly  treated. 

The  next  day  we  went  down  the  river,  and  I  was  carried 
before  the  governor  there,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  and  the  16th 
day  after  my  being  taken.  We  staid  there  about  three  hours, 
and  were  well  treated  by  the  French.  The  Indians  were  then 
ordered  to  carry  me  down  to  Quebec,  which  was  ninety  miles 
further.  We  went  down  the  river  about  three  miles  that 
night,  then  going  on  shore,  lodged  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

The  next  morning  we  set  off,  and  the  second  day,  which 
was  the  18th  from  the  time  I  was  taken,  we  arrived  at  Que- 
bec. The  land  is  inhabited  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  the 
lake  to  Quebec,  which  is  at  least  two  hundred  miles,  especially 
below  Chamblee,  very  thick,  so  that  the  houses  are  within  sight 
of  one  another  all  the  way. 

But  to  return :  After  we  arrived  at  Quebec,  I  was  carried 
up  into  a  large  chamber,  which  was  full  of  Indians,  who  were 
civil  to  me.  Many  of  the  French  came  in  to  see  me,  and 
were  also  very  kind.  I  staid  there  about  two  hours,  when  a 
French  gentleman,  who  could  speak  good  English,  came  in 
and  told  me  I  must  go  with  him  to  the  governor,  which  I  did ; 
and  ailer  answering  a  great  many  questions,  and  being  treated 
with  as  much  bread  and  wine  as  I  desired,  I  was  sent  with  an 
officer  to  the  guard-house,  and  led  into  a  small  room,  where 
was  an  Englishman  named  William  Stroud,  a  kinsman  of  the 
Hon.  Judge  Lynd,*  in  New  England.  He  belonged  to  South 
Carolina,  and  had  been  at  Quebec  six  years.  The  governor 
kept  him  confined  for  fear  he  should  leave  him  and  go  to  New 
England,  and  discover  their  strength.  Mr.  Stroud  and  I  were 
kept  in  the  guard-house  one  week,  with  a  sufficiency  of  food 
and  drink.  The  French  gentlemen  kept  coming  in  to  see  me, 
and  I  was  very  civilly  treated  by  them.  I  had  the  better  op- 
portunity of  discoursing  with  them,  as  Mr.  Stroud  was  a  good 
mterpreter. 

Auer  this  we  were  sent  to  prison,  where  I  found  one  James 
Kinlade,  who  was  taken  fourteen  ^ays  before  I  was,  at  Sheep- 
scot,  at  the  eastward,  in  New  England.     I  was  much  pleased 

•  Jadge  Lynd  was  connected  by  mamage  to  the  celebrated  (Jov.  Hutch- 
inson. He  presided  at  the  trial  of  Capt.  Preston,  commander  of  the  Bri- 
tish soldiers  m  Boston,  in  1770,  who  fired  npon  and  killed  several  citizens. 
I  have  a  volume  of  Hntchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts,  which  belonged 
to  Judge  L3md  with  the  name  of  the  governor  in  it,  in  his  own  hand. 
In  it  are  numerous  notes  and  corrections  throughout,  and  twenty-four  MS. 
pages  of  additions  at  the  end,  in  the  judge's  nand-writing.  It  seems  to 
have  been  presented  for  this  purpose  by  the  governor.  Judge  Lynd  died 
a  lew  yean  after  the  revolution. 
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with  his  conversation,  esteeming  him  a  man  of  true  piety. 
We  were  kept  in  prison  eight  days,  with  liberty  to  keep  m  die 
room  with  the  prison-keeper.  We  were  daily  visited  by  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  who  showed  us  great  kindness  in  giving  us 
money  and  other  things,  and  their  behavior  towards  us  was 
pleasant.  Blessed  be  God  therefor,  for  I  desire  to  ascribe  all 
the  favors  I  have  been  the  partaker  of,  ever  since  my  captivity, 
to  the  abundant  grace  and  goodness  of  a  bountiful  6od,  as  the 
first  cause. 

After  this  Mr.  Kinlade  and  I  were  sent  to  another  prison, 
where  were  twenty-two  seamen  belonging  to  several  parts  of 
our  king's  dominions ;  three  of  them  captains  of  'vessels,  vix. 
James  Southerland  of  Gape  God,  William  Ghipman  of  Mar- 
blehead,  William  Pote  of  Gasco  Bay.  This  prison  was  a  large 
house,  built  with  stone  and  lime,  two  feet  thick,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.  We  had  two  large  stoves 
in  it,  and  wood  enough,  so  that  we  could  keep  ourselves  warm 
in  the  coldest  weather.  We  had  provision  sufficient,  viz.  two 
pounds  of  good  wheat  bread,  one  pound  of  beef,  and  peas 
answerable,  to  each  man,  ready  dressed  every  day. 

When  I  had  been  there  a  few  days,  the  captives  desired  me 
to  lead  them  in  carrying  on  morning  and  evening  devotion, 
which  I  was  willing  to  do.  We  had  a  Bible,  psalm-book,  and 
some  other  good  books.  Our  constant  practice  was  to  read  a 
chapter  in  me  Bible,  and  sing  part  of  a  psalm,  and  to  pray, 
night  and  morning. 

When  I  was  at  the  first  prison,  I  was  stripped  of  all  my  old 
and  lousy  clothes,  and  had  other  clothing  given  me  from  nead 
to  foot,  and  had  many  kindnesses  shown  me  by  those  that 
li^ed  thereabouts ;  more  especially  by  one  Mr.  Gorby  and  his 
wife,  who  gave  me  money  mere,  and  brought  me  many  good 
things  at  the  other  prison.  But  here  I  was  taken  ill,  as  was 
also  most  of  the  other  prisoners,  with  a  flux,  which  lasted 
near  a  month,  so  that  I  was  grown  very  weak.  After  that  I 
was  healthy,  dirough  divine  goodness.    Blessed  be  God  for  it 

I  was  much  concerned  for  my  country,  especially  for  the 
place  I  was  taken  from,  by  reason  that  I  met  an  army  goinff 
thither,  as  they  told  me.  The  27th  day  of  November  we  had 
news  come  to  the  prison  that  this  army  nad  returned  to  Gham- 
blee,  and  had  taken  upwards  of  a  hundred  captives,  which 
increased  my  concern;  for  I  expected  our  fort,  and  others 
thereabouts,  were  destroyed.  This  news  put  me  upon  earnest 
prayer  to  Ood  that  he  would  give  me  grace  to  submit  to  his 
will ;  after  which  I  was  easy  in  my  mind. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  a  Dutchman  was  brought  to  prison^ 
who  was  one  of  the  captives  the  said  army  had  taken.  Ht 
12 
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told  me  they  had  burnt  Mr.  Lydin's  fort,  and  all  the  houses  at 
that  new  township,  killed  Gapt.  Schuyler  and  five  or  six  more, 
and  had  brought  fifty  whites  and  about  sixty  negroes  to  Mont^ 
real.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  so  much  mischief  done,  but 
rejoiced  they  had  not  been  upon  our  river,  and  the  towns 
thereabouts,  for  which  I  gave  thanks  to  GU)d  for  his  great  good- 
ness in  preserving  them,  and  particularly  my  family. 

When  Christmas  came,  the  governor  sent  us  twenty-four 
livres,  and  the  lord-in  tendant  came  into  the  prison  and  gave 
us  twenty-four  more,  which  was  about  two  guineas.  He  told 
ns  he  hoped  we  should  be  sent  home  in  a  little  time.  He  was 
a  pleasant  gentleman,  and  very  kind  to  captives.  Some  time 
after,  Mr.  Shearsy,  a  gentleman  of  quality,  came  to  us,  and 
gave  to  the  three  sea  captains  twenty-four  livers,  and  to  mc 
twelve,  and  the  next  day  sent  me  a  bottle  of  claret  wine. 
About  ten  days  after  he  sent  me  twelve  livres  more ;  in  all 
ei^t  pounds,  old  tenor. 

January  20th,  1746,  eighteen  captives  were  brought  from 
Montreal  to  the  prison  at  Quebec,  which  is  190  miles. 

February  22d,  seven  captives  more,  who  were  taken  at 
Albany,  were  brought  to  the  prison  to  us,  viz.  six  men  and  one 
old  woman  seventy  years  old,  who  had  been  so  infirm  for 
seven  years  past  that  she  had  not  been  able  to  walk  the  streets, 
yet  performed  this  tedious  journey  with  ease. 

March  15th,  one  of  the  captives  taken  at  Albany,  after  four- 
teen or  fifteen  days*  sickness,  died  in  the  hospital  at  Quebec, 
^-«  man  of  a  sober,  pious  conversation.  His  name  was  Law- 
rence Plaffer,  a  Qerman  bom. 

May  3d,  three  captives  taken  at  No.  Four,  sixteen  miles  ij 

above  where  I  was  taken,  viz.  Capt.  John  Spafford,  Isaac  Far-  |! 

ker,  and  Stephen  Fams worth,  were  brought  to  prison  to  us.  j 

They  informed  me  my  family  was  well,  a  few  days  before  they  ' 

were  taken,  which  rejoiced  me  much.  I  was  sorry  for  the 
misfortune  of  these  mv  friends,  but  was  glad  of  their  company,  i 

and  of  their  being  well  used  by  those  who  took  them.  '\ 

May  14th,  two  captives  were  brought  into  prison,  Jacob  ^ 

Read  and  Edward  Cloutman,  taken  at  a  new  township  called  |, 

Gorhamtown,  near  Casco  Bay.  They  informed  us  tnat  one 
man  and  four  children  of  one  of  them  were  killed,  and  his  wife  I 

taken  at  the  same  time  with  them,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  ,! 

die  Indians.^  !| 

May  16th,  two  lads,  James  and  Samuel  Anderson,  brothers,  '| 

taken  at  Sheepscot^  were  brought  to  prison.    On  the  17th,  !; 

*  Oorfaamtown  was  attacked  in  the  morning  of  the  IM  April,  1746, 
kf  a  party  o/aboat  tea  Indians.— ifS.  CkmneUs  of  thi  Mkms, 
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Samuel  Buibank  and  David  Woodwell,  who  were  taken  at 
New  Hopkinton,  near  Rumford,  [Concord,  N.  H.]  were  brought 
to  prison,  and  informed  us  there  were  taken  with  them  two 
sons  of.  the  said  fiurbank,  and  the  wife,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  of  the  said  Woodwell,  whom  they  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Indians. 

May  24th,  Thomas  Jones,  of  HoUiston,  who  was  a  soldier 
at  Gontoocook,  was  brought  to  prison,  and  told  us  that  one 
Elisha  Cook,  and  a  negro  belongmg  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stevens, 
were  killed  when  he  was  taken. 

June  1st,  William  Aikings,  taken  at  Pleasant  Point,  near 
fort  George,  was  brought  to  prison.  June  2d,  Mr.  Shearly 
brought  several  letters  of  deacon  Timothy  Brown,  of  Lower 
Ashuelot,  and  money,  and  delivered  them  to  me,  which  made 
me  think  he  was  killed  or  taken.  A  few  days  after,  Mr. 
Shearly  told  me  he  was  taken.  I  was  glad  to  hear  he  was 
alive. 

June  6th,  Timothy  Cummings,  aged  60,  was  brought  to 
prison,  who  informed  us  he  was  at  work  with  five  other  men, 
about  forty  rods  from  the  block-house,  George's  [fort,]  when 
five  Indians  shot  at  them,  but  hurt  none.  Thp  men  ran  away, 
and  left  him  and  their  guns  to  the  Indians.  He  told  us  that 
the  ensign  was  killed  as  he  stood  on  the  top  of  the  fort,  and 
that  the  English  killed  five  Indians  at  the  same  time. 

June  I3th,  Mr.  Shearly  brought  to  the  captives  some  let- 
ters which  were  sent  from  Albany,  and  among  them  one  from 
Lieut.  Gov.  Phips,  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  to  the  governor 
of  Canada,  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  which  gave  us  great 
hopes  of  a  speedy  release. 

June  22d,  eight  men  were  brought  to  prison,  among  whom 
were  deacon  Brown  and  Robert  lllorse,  who  informed  me  that 
there  were  six  or  eight  Indians  killed,  a  little  before  thev  were 
taken,  at  Upper  Ashuelot,  and  that  they  learnt,  by  the  fndians 
who  took  them,  there  wiere  six  more  of  the  English  killed  at 
other  places  near  Connecticut  river,  and  several  more  much 
wounded ;  these  last  were  supposed  to  be  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  the  aforesaid  Burbank  and  Woodwell. 

July  5th,  we  sent  a  petition  to  the  chief  governor  that  we 
might  be  exchanged,  and  the  7th,  Mr.  Shearly  told  us  we 
should  be  exchanged  for  other  captives. in  a  little  time,  which 
caused  great  joy  among  us.  Tne  same  day,  at  night,  John 
Berran,  of  Northfield,  was  brought  to  prison,  who  told  us  that 
an  expedition  against  Canada  was  on  foot,  which  much 
rejoiced  us.  He  also  told  us  of  the  three  fights  in  No.  Pour, 
and  who  were  killed  and  taken,  and  of  the  mischief  done  in 
otker  piaoas  ntar  Conneeticut  river,  and  thai  my  brodier  Dan* 
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iel  How*8  son  Daniel  was  taken  with  him,  and  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  who  designed  to  keep  him. 

July  20th,  John  Jones,  a  seaman,  was  brought  into  prison, 
who  told  us  he  was  going  from  Cape  Breton  to  Newfound- 
land with  one  Englishman  and  four  Frenchmen,  who  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  King  George,  and  in  the  passage  they 
killed  the  other  Englishman,  but  carried  him  to  the  bay  of 
Arb,  where  there  was  an  army  of  French  and  Indians,  to 
whom  they  delivered  him,  and  by  them  was  sent  to  Quebec. 

July  2Ist,  John  Richards  and  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  years  of 
age,  who  belonged  to  Rochester,  in  New  Hampshire,  were 
brought  to  prison.  They  told  us  there  were  four  EngUshmen 
killed  when  they  were  taken. 

August  15th,  seven  captives,  who  with  eight  more  taken 
at  St  John's  Island,  were  brought  to  prison.  They  told  us 
that  several  were  killed  after  Quarters  were  given,  among 
whom  was  James  Owen,  late  of  brookfield,  in  New  England. 
On  the  16th,  Thomas  Jones,  late  of  Sherburne,  in  New  Eng- 
land, after  seven  or  eight  days'  sickness,  died.  He  gave  good 
satisfaction  as  to  his  future  state*  On  the  25th  we  had  a 
squall  of  snow. 

September  12th,  Robert  Downing,  who  had  been  a  soldier 
at  Cape  Breton,  and  was  taken  at  St.  Johns,  and  who  was 
with  the  Indians  two  months,  and  suffered  great  abuse  from  j 

them,  was  brought  to  prison. 

On  the  15th,  twenty-three  of  the  captives  taken  at  Hoosuck 
fort  were  brought  to  prison,  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Mr. 
John  Norton.  They  informed  us  that  after  fighting  twenty- 
five  hours,  with  eight  hundred  French  and  Indians,  they  sur- 
rendered themselves,  on  capitulation,  prisoners  of  war;  that 
Thomas  Nalton  and  Josiah  Read  were  killed  when  they  were 
taken.  The  names  of  those  now  brought  in  are  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Norton,  John  Hawks,  John  Smead,  his  wife  and  six  children, 
John  Ferry  and  his  wife,  Moses  Scott,  his  wife  and  two  children, 
Samuel  Goodman,  Jonathan  Bridgman,  Nathan  Eames,  Jo- 
seph Scott,  Amos  Pratt,  Benjamin  Sinconds,  Samuel  Lovet, 
David  Warren,  and  Phinehas  Furbush.  The  two  last  of  these 
informed  me  that  my  brother  Daniel  How's  son  was  taken 
from  the  Indians,  and  now  lives  with  a  French  gentleman  at 
Montreal.  There  werp  four  captives  more  taken  at  Albany, 
the  last  summer,  who  were  brought  to  prison  the  same  day. 

On  the  26th  (Sept.)  74  men  and  two  women,  taken  at  sea, 
were  brought  to  prison.  October  1st,  Jacob  Shepard,  of 
Westborough,  taken  at  Hoosuck,  was  brought  to  prison.  On 
the  3d,  Jonathan  Batherick  was  brought  in,  and  on  the  5th, 
seventeen  other  men,  three  of  whom  were  taken  with  Mr. 
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Norton  and  others,  viz.  Nathaniel  Hitchcock,  John  Aldrick, 
and  Stephen  Scott.  Richard  Subs,  who  was  taken  at  NeW 
Gasco,  says  one  man  was  killed  at  the  same  time.  Also  Pike 
Gooden,  taken  at  Saco,  was  brought  to  prison.  He  says  he 
had  a  brother  killed  at  the  same  time.  On  the  12th,  twenty- 
four  seamen  are  brought  in,  and  on  the  19th,  six  more.  On 
the  20th,  Jacob  Read  died.  On  the  23d,  Edward  Gloutman 
and  Robert  Dunbar  broke  prison  and  escaped  for  New  Eng- 
land. The  27th,  a  man  was  brought  into  prison,  who  said  the 
Indians  took  five  more  [besides  himself],  and  brought  ten  scalps 
to  Montreal. 

November  1st,  John  Read  died.  The  9th,  John  Davis, 
taken  with  Mr.  Norman,  died.  The  17th,  Nathan  Eames,  of 
Marlborough,  died.  On  the  19th,  Mr.  Adams,  taken  at  Sheep- 
scot,  is  brought  to  prison.  He  says  that  James  Anderson's 
father  was  killed,  and  his  uncle  taken  at  the  same  time.  The 
20th,  Leonard  Lydie  and  the  widow  Sarah  Briant  were  mar- 
ried in  Canada,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norton.  On  the  22d,  the 
abovesaid  Anderson's  uncle  was  brought  to  prison.  Two 
days  after,  (24th)  John  Bradshaw  died.  He  had  not  been  well 
for  most  of  the  time  he  had  been  a  prisoner.  It  is  a  very 
melancholy  time  with  us.  There  are  now  thirty  sick,  and 
deaths  among  us  daily.  Died  on  the  28th,  Jonathan  Dunham, 
and  on  the  29th,  died  also  Capt.  Bailey  of  Amesbury. 

December  1st,  an  Albany  man  died,  and  on  the  6th,  Pike 
Gooden,  who,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  made  a  happy  change. 
On  the  7th,  a  girl  of  ten  vears  died.  The  1 1th,  Moses  Scott's 
wife  died,  and  on  the  15th,  one  of  Captain  Robertson's  lieuten- 
ants. Daniel  Woodwell's  wife  died  on  the  18lh,  a  pious  wo- 
man. John  Perry's  wife  died  the  23d.  On  the  26th,  William 
Dayly,  of  New  York,  died^ 

January  3d,  1747,  Jonathan  Harthan  died.  On  the  12th, 
Fhinehas  Andrews,  of  Cape  Ann,  died.  He  was  one  of  the 
twenty  captives,  who,  the  same  night,  had  been  removed  to 
another  prison,  hoping  thereby  to  get  rid  of  the  infection. 
Jacob  Bailey,  brother  to  Capt.  Baileys  died  the  16th,  and  the 
17th,  Giat  Braban,  Captain  Chapman's  carpepter,  died.  On 
the  23d,  Samuel  Liovet,  son  of  Major  Lovet,  of  Mendon,  in 
New  England,  died. 

February  10th,  William  Garwafs  died,  also  the  youngest 
child  of  Moses  Scott.  The  15lh,  ray  nephew,  Daniel  How,  and 
six  more  were  brought  down  from  Montreal,  to  Quebec,  viz. 
John  Sunderland,  John  Smith,  Richard  Smith,  William  Scott, 
Philip  Scoffil,  and  Benjamin  Tainter,  son  to  Lieutenant  Tainter 
of  Westborough  in  New  Enj?land.  The  23d,  Richard  Bennet 
died,  and  the  25th,  Michael  Dugon. 
12* 
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March  18th,  James  Margra  died,  and  on  the  22d,  Capt.  John 
Fort  and  Samuel  Goodman ;  the  28th,  the  wife  of  John  Smead 
died,  and  left  six  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  bom  the 
second  night  after  the  mother  was  taken. 

April  7th,  Philip  Scaffield,  [Scofield  ?]  and  next  day  John 
Saneld,  the  next  day  Capt.  James  Jordan  and  one  of  his  men, 
died.  On  the  12th,  Amos  Pratt,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  on  the 
14th,  Timothy  Cummings,  the  17th,  John  Dill,  of  Hull  in  New 
England,  the  18th,  Samuel  Venhon,  of  Plymouth,  died.  On 
the  26th,  Capt.  Jonathan  Williamson  was  brought  to  prison. 
He  was  taken  at  the  new  town  on  Sheepscot  river.  The 
same  day  came  in,  also,  three  men  who  were  taken  at  Albany, 
three  weeks  before,  and  tell  us  that  thirteen  were  killed,  Capt 
Trent  being  one.  They  were  all  soldiers  for  the  expedition  to 
Canada.  On  the  27th,  Joseph  Denox,  and  the  28th,  Samuel 
Evans,  died.  The  same  night  the  prison  took  fire,  and  was 
burnt,  but  the  things  therein  were  mostly  saved.  We  were 
kept  that  night  under  a  guard. 

May  7th,  Sarah  Lydle,  whose  name  was  Braint  when  she 
was  taken,  and  married  while  a  captive,  died,  and  the  13th,  Mr. 
Smead's  son  Daniel  died,  and  Christian  Tether  the  14th.  The 
same  day  died  also  Hezekiah  Huntington,  a  hopeful  youth,  of 
a  liberal  education.  He  was  a  son  of  Colonel  Huntington  of 
Connecticut,  in  New  England.  On  the  15th,  Joseph  Grey, 
and  on  the  19th  Samuel  Burbank,  died.  At  the  same  time 
died  two  children  who  were  put  out  to  the  French  to  nurse. 

At  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  Major  Willard,  dated 
March  17th,  1747,  wherein  he  informs  me  my  family  were 
well,  which  was  joyful  news  to  me.  May  19th,  Abraham 
Fort  died. 

[Here  ends  the  journal  of  Mr.  How,  exceedingly  valuable 
for  the  many  items  of  exact  intelligence  therein  recorded,  rela- 
tive to  so  many  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  New  England, 
through  those  friends  who  endured  the  hardships  of  captivity 
in  the  mountain  deserts  and  the  damps  of  loathsome  prisons. 
Had  the  author  lived  to  have  returned,  and  published  his  nar« 
rative  himself^  he  doubtless  would  have  made  it  far  more  valu* 
able,  but  he  was  cut  off  while  a  prisoner,  by  the  prison  fever, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  captivity  of  one  year, 
seven  months,  and  fifteen  days.  He  died  May  25th,  1747,  in 
the  hospital  at  Quebec,  after  a  sickness  of  about  ten  days. 
He  was  a  husband  and  &ther,  and  greatly  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him. — Ed.] 
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PARTICULARS    RELATING   TO    THE   CAPTIVITY 

OP  JOHN  FITCH,  OF  ASHBY,  MASS.    RELATED  BY  MR.  ENOS 
JONES,  OP  ASHBURNHAM. 

The  town  of  Lunenburg,  in  Massachusetts,  was  incorpo- 
rated August  1,  1728,  and  received  its  name  in  compliment 
to  George  II.,  who,  the  precedino*  year,  came  to  the  British 
throne,  and  was  styled  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  having  in  his 
German  dominions  a  town  of  that  name.  On  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1764,  a  part  of  Lunenburg  was  detached  and  incorpo- 
rated as  a  distinct  town  by  the  name  of  Fitchburg.  In  1767, 
a  part  of  Fitchburg  was  disannexed  to  aid  in  forminff  the  town 
of  Ashby.  Mr.  John  Fitch  lived  on  the  frontiers  of  the  county, 
in  the  tract  now  included  in  Ashby.  After  the  commencement 
of  the  French  and  Indian  war  of  1745,  Fitch  proposed  to  the 
government  to  keep  a  garrison,  with  the  aid  of  three  soldiers, 
who  were  immediately  despatched  to  him.  Mr.  Fitch  was  a 
gentleman  of  much  enterprise,  and  had  had  considerable  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians  in  peltries,  furs,  &c.,  and  was  generally 
well  known  among  them.  Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  they  determined  to  make  him  a  prisoner ;  and  in  July, 
1746-7,  they  came  into  the  vicinity  to  the  number  of  about 
eighty.  The  inhabitants  of  the  garrison  were  Fitch,  his  wife, 
five  children,  and  the  three  soldiers.  One  of  these  last  left 
the  garrison  early  in  the  morning  of  the  disaster,  on  furlough, 
to  visit  a  house  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles. 
Another  went  out  in  quest  of  game.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  he  discovered  the  Indians  crawling  in  the  high  grass 
between  him  and  the  garrison.  He  attempted  to  return,  but 
was  instantly  shot  down.  One  soldier  only  remained  with 
Fitch  and  his  family ;  and  they  determined  to  defend  thenk- 
selves  to  the  best  of  their  power.  The  soldier,  whose  name 
was  Jennings,  fired  several  times,  when  an  Indian  shot  him 
through  the  neck,  and  he  fell.  Mrs.  Fitch  regularly  loaded 
the  guns  for  her  husband,  and  they  continued  to  defend  them- 
selves for  some  time ;  when  the  Indians  informed  them  that  if 
they  would  surrender  they  should  have  quarter,  but  if  they 
refused  they  should  perish  in  the  flames  of  the  garrison. 
After  some  consultation  with  his  wife.  Fitch  concluded  to  sur- 
render. The  Indians  then  burned  the  garrison;  and  after 
committing  various  mischiefs  in  the  neighborhood,  they  took 
the  captive  family  to  Canada.  Immediately  after  the  garrison 
was  burnt,  Perkins,  the  soldier  on  furlough,  espied  the  smoke, 
and  on  ascending  a  hill  in  the  vicinity  he  could  see  the  ruins. 
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He  immediately  gave  the  alarm,  and  in  the  evening  nearly  an 
hundred  had  assembled  in  arms  for  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
It  being  dark,  however,  they  concludea  to  wait  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  ere  day  broke  they  set  out.  After  pro- 
ceeding a  short  distance  in  the  track  of  the  Indians  they  saw 
a  piece  of  paper  tied  to  a  limb  of  a  tree,  which,  on  exam- 
ining, they  found  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  Fitch,  request- 
ing them  by  no  means  to  pursue  him,  as  the  Indians  had 
assured  him  of  safety  if  they  were  not  pursued ;  but  woulvl 
destroy  him  if  his  friends  should  attempt  his  rescue.  Upon 
this  the  party  returned  to  their  homes.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  Fitch  and  his  family  were  liberated ;  and  were  crossing 
the  Connecticut  on  their  return  home,  when  Mrs.  Fitch  took 
cold  and  died.  The  rest  of  the  family  returned,  and  Fitch 
was  afterwards  married  again.  Jennings,  who  was  killed  in 
the  garrison,  was  burnt  in  the  flames.  The  name  of  the  sol- 
dier killed  without  the  garrison  was  Blodget  The  third  sol- 
dier, whose  name  was  Perkins,  escaped. 


CAPTIVITY  OF  MARY  FOWLER,  OF  HOPKINTON. 

Mart  Fowler,  formerly  Mary  Woodwell,  now  living  in 
Canterbury  in  this  state,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Hopkinton, 
in  Massachusetts,  May  11,  1730.  Her  parents  moved  to  Hop- 
kinton  in  this  state  when  she  was  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  settled  on  the  westerly  side  of  what  is  called  Putney's 
Hill.  ^ 

On  the  22d  day  of  April,  in  the  year  1746,  while  in  the 
garrison  at  her  father's  house,  six  Indians,  armed  with  mus- 
kets, tomahawks,  knives,  &c.  broke  into  the  garrison  and  took 
eight  persong  while  in  their  beds,  viz.  the  said  Mary,  her 
parents,  two  of  her  brothers,  Benjamin  and  Thomas,  Samuel 
burbank,  an  aged  man,  and  his  two  sons,  Caleb  and  Jonathan. 
They  carried  them  through  the  wilderness  to  St.  Francis  in 
Canada.  Here  Mary  and  Jonathan  Burbank  were  detained 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  (though  not  in  one  family,)  and 
the  other  six  were  carried  prisoners  to  Quebec,  where  Bur- 
bank,  the  aged,  and  Mary's  mother  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
prison.     The  other  four  were  afterwards  exchanged. 

The  circumstances  relative  to  their  being  taken  were  as 
follows :  Ten  persons,  viz.  the  eight  above  mentioned,  Samuel 
Burbank's  wife  and  a  soldier,  were  secluded  in  the  garrison 
for  fear  of  being  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  had  been  fire- 
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quently  scouting  through  Hopkinton  and  the  other  adjacent 
towns.  Early  on  the  morning  of  their  captivity,  Samuel  Bur- 
bank  left  the  garrison  and  went  to  the  bam  in  order  to  feed 
the  cattle  before  the  rest  were  up,  leaving  the  door  unfastened. 
The  Indians,  who  lay  near  in  ambush,  immediately  sallied 
forth  and  took  him.  From  this  affrighted  captive  they  go^t 
information  that  the  garrison  was  weak,  whereupon  they 
rushed  in,  and  took  them  all,  except  the  soldier  who  escaped, 
and  Burbank*s  wife,  who  secreted  nerself  in  the  cellar.  Du- 
ring this  attack  Mary's  mother,  being  closely  embraced  by  a 
sturdy  Indian,  wrested  from  his  side  a  long  knife,  with  which 
she  was  in  the  act  of  running  him  through,  when  her  husband 
prevailed  with  her  to  desist,  fearing  the  fatal  consequences. 
However,  she  secured  the  deadly  weapon,  and  before  they 
commenced  their  march  threw  it  into  the  well,  from  whence  it 
was  taken  after  the  captives  returned.  Another  Indian  pre- 
sented a  musket  to  Mary's  breast,  intending  to  blow  her 
through,  when  a  chief  by  the  name  of  Pennos,  who  had  pre- 
viously received  numerous  kindnesses  from  her  father's  family, 
instantly  interfered,  and  kept  him  from  his  cruel  design,  taking 
her  for  his  own  captive. 

After  having  arrived  at  St.  Francis,  Pennos  sold  Mary  to  a 
squaw  of  another  family,  while  J.  Burbank  continued  in  some 
remote  part  of  the  neighborhood  under  his  own  master.  Ma- 
ry's father  and  brothers,  after  they  were  exchanged,  solicited  a 
contribution  for  her  redemption,  which  was  at  last  obtained 
with  great  difficulty  for  one  hundred  livres,  through  the  strata- 
gem of  a  French  doctor ;  all  previous  efforts  made  by  her 
father  and  brothers  having  failed.  This  tender  parent,  though 
reduced  to  poverty  by  the  savages,  and  having  no  pecuniary 
assistance  except  what  he  received  through  the  hand  of  charity 
from  his  distant  friends,  had  frequently  visited  St.  Francis  in 
order  to  have  an  interview  with  his  only  daughter,  and  to 
compromise  with  her  mistress,  offering  her  a  large  sum  for 
Mary's  redemption,  but  all  to  no  effect.  She  refused  to  let  her 
go  short  of  her  weight  in  silver.  Moreover,  Mary  had  pre- 
viously been  told  by  her  mistress  that  if  she  intimated  a  word 
to  her  father  that  she  wanted  to  go  home  with  him,  she  should 
never  see  his  face  again ;  therefore,  when  interrogated  by  him 
on  this  subject,  she  remained  silent,  through  fear  of  worse 
treatment ;  yet  she  could  not  conceal  her  grief,  for  her  internal 
agitation  and  distress  of  mind  caused  the  tears  to  ffow  pro- , 
fusely  from  her  eyes.  Her  father,  at  length,  worn  out  with 
grief  and  toil,  retired  to  Montreal,  where  he  contracted  with  a 
Frenchman  as  an  agent  to  effect,  if  possible,  the  purchase  of 
his  daughter.     This  agent,  after  havmg  attempted  a  compro- 
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mise  several  times  in  yain,  employed  a  French  physician,  who 
was  in  high  reputation  among  the  Indians,  to  assist  him.  The 
doctor,  under  a  cloak  of  friendship,  secretly  advised  Mary  to 
feign  herself  sick,  as  the  only  alternative,  and  gave  her  medi- 
cine for  the  purpose.  This  doctor  was  soon  called  upon  for 
medical  aid ;  and  although  he  appeared  to  exert  the  utmost 
of  his  skill,  yet  his  patient  continued  to  grow  worse.  After 
making  several  visits  to  no  effect,  he  at  length  gave  her  over 
as  bping  past  recovery,  advising  her  mistress,  as  a  real  friend, 
to  sell  her  the  first  opportunity  for  what  she  could  get,  even  if 
it  were  but  a  small  sum ;  otherwise,  said  he,  she  will  die  on 
your  hands,  and  you  must  lose  her.  The  squaw,  alarmed  at 
the  doctor's  ceremony,  and  the  dangerous  appearance  of  her 
captive,  immediately  contracted  with  the  French  agent  for  one 
hundred  livres ;  whereupon  Mary  soon  began  to  amend ;  and 
was  shortly  after  conveyed  to  Montreal,  where  she  continued 
six  months  longer  among  the  French  waiting  for  a  passport. 

Thus  after  having  been  compelled  to  three  years*  hard  labor 
in  planting  and  hoeing  com,  chopping  and  carrying  wood, 
pounding  sampy  gathering  cranberries  and  other  wild  fruit  for 
the  market,  &c.,  this  young  woman  was  at  length  redeemed 
from  the  merciless  hands  and  cruel  servitude  of  the  savages, 
who  had  not  only  wrested  her  from  her  home,  but  also  from 
the  tender  embraces  of  her  parents,  and  from  all  social  inter- 
course with  her  friends. 

Jonathan  Burbank  was  redeemed  about  the  same  time — ^be- 
came an  officer,  and  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  Indians  in 
the  French  war.  These  sons  of  the  forest  supposing  him  to 
have  been  Rogers,  their  avowed  enemy,  rushed  upon  him  and 
slew  him  without  ceremony,  after  he  had  given  himself  up  as 
a  prisoner  of  war. 

After  six  months*  detention  among  the  French  at  Montreal, 
Mary  was  conveyed  (mostly  by  water)  to  Albany  by  the  Dutch, 
who  had  proceeded  to  Canada  in  order  to  redeem  their  black 
slaves,  whom  the  Indians  had  previously  taken  and  carried 
thither ;  from  thence  she  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  her 
nativity,  where  she  continued  about  five  years,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  one  Jesse  Corbett,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons.  From 
thence  they  moved  to  Hopkinton  in  this  state,  to  the  place 
where  Mary  had  been  taken  by  the  Indians.  Corbett,  her 
husband,  was  drowned  in  Almsbury  river,  (now  Warner  river,) 
in  Hopkinton,  in  the  year  1759,  in  attempting  to  swim  across 
the  river — was  carried  down  into  the  Contoocook,  thence  into 
the  Merrimack,  and  was  finally  taken  up  in  Dunstable  with 
his  clothes  tied  fast  to  his  head.  Mary  was  afterwards  married 
to  a  Jeremiah  Fowler,  by  whom  she  had  five  children.     She 
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18  now  living  in  Canterbury,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health 
and  remarkable  powers  of  mind,  being  in  the  ninety-third  year 
of  her  age.  The  foregoing  narrative  was  written  a  few  weeks 
since  as  she  related  it. 


NARRATIVE 

OP  THE  CAPTIVITY  OP  MRS.  ISABELLA  M'COT,  WHO  WAS  TA- 
KEN CAPTIVE  AT  EPSOM,  N.  H.,  IN  THE  YEAR  1747.  COL- 
LECTED PROM  THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OP  AGED  PEOPLE  WHO 
KNEW  HER,  BY  THE  REV.  JONATHAN  CURTIS,  A  MINISTER 
OP  THAT  TOWN,  ABOUT  SEVENTEEN  YEARS  AGO,  AND  BY 
HIM  COMMUNICATED  TO  THE  PUBLISHERS  OP  THE  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS. 

Thb  Indians  were  first  attracted  to  the  new  settlements  in 
the  town  of  Epsom,  N.  H.,  by  discovering  M'Coy  at  Suncook, 
now  Pembroke.  This,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  in 
the  year  1747.  Reports  were  spread  of  the  depredations  of 
the  Indians  in  various  places ;  and  M'Coy  had  heard  that  they 
had  been  seen  lurking  about  the  woods  at  Penacook,  now  Con- 
cord. He  went  as  far  as  Penibroke;  ascertained  that  they 
were  in  the  vicinity ;  was  somewhere  discovered  by  them,  and 
followed  home.  They  told  his  wife,  whom  they  afterwards 
made  prisoner j  that  they  looked  through  cracks  around  the 
house,  and  saw  what  they  had  for  supper  that  night.  They 
however  did  not  discover  themselves  till  the  second  day  after. 
They  probably  wished  to  take  a  little  time  to  learn  the  strength 
and  preparation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  next  day,  Mrs. 
M'CoVi  attended  by  their  two  dogs,  went  down  to  see  if  any  of 
the  otner  families  had  returned  from  the  garrison.  She  found 
no  one.  On  her  return,  as  she  was  passing  the  block -house, 
which  stood  near  the  present  site  of  the  meeting-house,  the 
dogs,  which  had  passed  round  it,  came  running  back  growling 
and  very  much  excited.  Their  appearance  induced  her  to 
make  the  best  of  her  way  home.  The  Indians  afterwards  told 
her  that  they  then  lay  concealed  there,  and  saw  the  dogs,  when 
they  came  round. 

M*Coy,  being  now  strongly  suspicious  that  the  Indians  were 
actually  in  the  town,  determined  to  set  off  the  next  day  with 
his  family  for  the  garrison  at  Nottingham.  His  family  now 
consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  son  John.  The  younger 
children  were  still  at  the  garrison.  They  accordingly  secured 
their  house  as  well  as  they  could,  and  all  set  off  next  morning; 
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•— M'Goy  and  his  son  with  their  guns,  though  without  ammu- 
nition, having  fired,  away  what  they  hrought  with  them  in 
hunting. 

As  they  were  travelling  a  little  distance  east  of  the  place 
where  the  meeting-house  now  ptands,  Mrs.  M*Coy  fell  a  little 
in  the  ifear  of  the  others.  This  circumstance  gave  the  Indians 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  separating  her  from  her  husband 
and  son.  The  Indians,  three  men  and  a  boy,  lay  in  ambush 
near  the  foot  of  Marden's  hill,  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the 
mountain  road  with  the  main  road.  Here  they  suflfered  M'Coy 
and  his  son  to  pass ;  but,  as  his  wife  was  passing  them,  they 
reached  from  the  bushes,  and  took  hold  of  her,  charging  her 
to  make  no  noise,  and  covering  her  mouth  with  Uieir  lutnds,  as 
she  cried  to  her  husband  for  assistance.  Her  husband,  hearing 
her  cries,  turned,  and  was  about  coming  to  her  relief.  But  he 
no  sooner  began  to  advance,  than  the  Indians,  expecting  proba- 
bly that  he  would  fire  upon  them,  began  to  raise  their  pieces, 
which  she  pushed  one  side,  and  motioned  to  her  friends  to 
make  their  escape,  knowing  that  their  ffuns  were  not  loaded, 
and  that  they  would  doubtless  be  killed,  if  they  approached. 
They  according  ran  into  the  woods  and  made  their  escape  to 
the  garrison.     This  took  place  August  21,  1747. 

The  Indians  then  collected  together  what  booty  they  could 
obtain,  which  consisted  of  an  iron  trammel,  from  Mr.  George 
Wallace's,  the  apples-  of  the  only  tree  which  bore  in  town, 
which  was  in  the  orchard  now  owned  by  Mr.  David  Griffin, 
and  some  other  trifling  articles,  and  prepared  to  set  off  with 
their  prisoner  for  Canada. 

Before  they  took  their  departure,  they  conveyed  Mrs.  M'Coy 
to  a  place  near  the  little  Suncook  river,  where  they  left  her  in 
the  care  of  the  young  Indian,  while  the  three  men,  whose 
names  were  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  Plausawa,*  Sabatis, 
and  Christi,  went  away,  and  were  for  some  time  absent.  Dur- 
ing their  absence,  Mrs.  M*Coy  thought  of  attempting  to  make 
her  escape.  She  saw  opportunities,  when  she  thought  she 
might  dispatch  the  young  Indian  with  the  trammel,  which, 
with  other  things,  was  left  with  them,  and  thus  perhaps  avoid 
some  strange  and  barbarous  death,  or  a  long  and  distressing 
captivity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  she  knew  not  at  what  dis- 
tance me  others  were.  If  she  attempted  to  kill  her  young 
keeper,  she  might  fail.  If  she  effected  her  purpose  in  this,  she 
mignt  be  pursued  and  overtaken  by  a  cruel  and  revengeful  foe, 
and  then  some  dreadful  death  would  be  her  certain  portion* 

*  These  were  of  the  Arosagontacook  or  St.  Francb  tribe.  See  Bel- 
knap's Hist.  N.  H.  vol.  IL  p.  278. 
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On  the  whole,  she  thought  best  to  endeavor  to  prepare  her 
mind  to  bear  what  might  be  no  more  than  a  period  of  savage 
captivity.  Soon,  however,  the  Indians  returned,  and  put  an 
end  for  the  present  to  all  thoughts  of  escape.  From  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  went  and  returned,  and  from  their  smutty 
appearance,  she  suspected  what  their  business  had  been.  She 
told  them  she  guessed  they  had  been  burning  her  house. 
Plausawa,  who  could  speak  some  broken  English,  informed 
ler  they  had.* 

They  now  commenced  their  long  and  tedious  journey  to 
Canada,  in  which  the  poor  captive  might  well  expect  that  great 
and  complicated  sufferings  would  be  her  lot.  She  did  ii^eed 
find  the  journey  fatiguing,  and  her  fare  scanty  and  precarious. 
But,  in  her  treatment  from  the  Indians,  she  experienced  a  very 
agreeable  disappointment.  The  kindness  she  received  from 
them  was  far  greater  than  she  had  expected  from  those  who 
were  so  often  distinguished  for  their  cruelties.  The  apples 
they  had  gathered  they  saved  for  her,  giving  her  one  every 
day.  In  this  way,  they  lasted  her  as  far  on  the  way  as  lake 
Champlain.  They  gave  her  the  last,  as  they  were  crossing 
that  lake  in  their  canoes.  This  circumstance  gave  to  the  tree, 
on  which  the  apples  grew,  the  name  of  "  IscUteWs  tree,*^  her 
name  being  Isabella.  In  many  ways  did  they  appear  desirous 
of  mitigating  the  distresses  of  their  prisoner  while  on  their 
tedious  journey.  When  night  came  on,  and  they  halted  to 
repose  themselves  in  the  dark  wilderness,  Plausawa,  the  head 
man,  would  make  a  little  couch  in  the  leaves  a  little  way  from 
theirs,  cover  her  up  with  his  own  blanket ;  and  there  she  was 
sufiered  to  sleep  undisturbed  till  morning.  When  they  came 
to  a  river,  which  must  be  forded,  one  of  them  would  carry  her 
over  on  his  back.  Nothing  like  insult  or  indecency  did  they 
ever  offer  her  during  the  whole  time  she  was  with  them.  They 
carried  her  to  Canada,  and  sold  her  as  a  servant  to  a  French 
family,  whence,  at  the  close  of  that  war,  she  returned  home. 
But  so  comfortable  was  her  condition  there,  and  her  husband 
being  a  man  of  rather  a  rough  and  violent  temper,  she  declared 
she  never  should  have  thought  of  attempting  the  journey  home, 
were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  her  children. 

Afler  the  capttire  of  Mrs.  M'Coy,  the  Indians  frequently 
visited  the  town,  but  never  committed  any  very  great  depreda- 
tions. The  greatest  damage  they  ever  did  to  the  property  of 
the  inhabitants  was  the  spoiling  of  all  the  ox-teams  m  town. 
At  the  time  referred  to,  there  were  but  four  yoke  of  oxen  in 

♦  The  writer  has  a  piece  of  iht  lron»varc,  whkh  iras  melted  dawu  ih 
the  bomin^  of  the  hoa.se. 
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the  place,  vix.  M'Coy's,  Capt  M'Clary's,  George  Wallaces 
and  Lieut  Blake's.  It  was  a  time  of  apprehension  from  the 
Indiana ;  and  the  inhabitants  had  therefore  all  fled  to  the  gar- 
rison at  Nottingham.  They  left  their  oxen  to  graze  about  the 
woods,  with  a  bell  upon  one  of  them.  The  Indians  found  them, 
shot  one  out  of  each  yoke,  took  out  their  tongues,  made  a 
prize  of  the  bell,  and  left  them. 

The  ferocity  and  cruehy  of  the  savages  were  doubtless  very 
much  averted  by  a  friendly,  conciliating  course  of  conduct  in 
the  inhabitants  towards  them.  This  was  particularly  the  case 
in  the*  course  pursued  by  sergeant  Blake.  Being  himself  a 
curious  marksman  and  an  expert  hunter,  traits  of  character  in 
their  view  of  the  highest  order,  he  soon  secured  their  respect; 
and,  by  a  course  of  kind  treatment,  he  secured  their  friendship 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  though  they  had  opportunities,  they 
would  not  injure  him  even  in  time  of  war. 

The  first  he  ever  saw  of  them  was  a  company  of  them  mak- 
ing towards  his  house,  through  the  opening  from  the  top  of 
Sanborn *8  hill.  He  fled  to  the  woods,  and  there  lay  concealed, 
till  they  had  made  a  thorough  search  about  his  house  and  en- 
closures, and  had  gone  off.  The  next  time  his  visitors  came, 
he  was  constrained  to  become  more  acquainted  with  them,  and 
to  treat  them  with  more  attention.  As  he  was  busily  engaged 
towards  the  close  of  the  day  in  completing  a  yard  for  his  cow, 
the  declining  sun  suddenly  threw  along  several  enormous  sha- 
dows on  the  ground  before  him.  He  had  no  sooner  turned  to 
see  the  cause,  than  he  found  himself  in  the  company  of  a 
number  of  stately  Indians.  Seeing  his  perturbation,  they  pat- 
ted him  on  the  head,  and  told  him  njot  to  be  afraid,  for  they 
would  not  hurt  him.  They  then  went  with  him  into  his 
house ;  and  their  first  business  was  to  search  all  his  bottles  to 
see  if  he  had  any  "  occapee^'^  rum.  They  then  told  him  they 
were  very  hungry,  and  wanted  something  to  eat.  He  happened 
to  have  a  quarter  of  a  bear,  which  he  gave  them.  They  took 
it  and  threw  it  whole  upon  the  fire,  and  very  soon  began  to 
cut  and  eat  from  it  half  raw.  While  they  were  eating,  he 
employed  himself  in  cutting  pieces  from  it,  and  broiling  upon 
a  stick  for  them,  which  pleased  them  very  much.  After  their 
repast,  they  wished  for  the  privilege  of  lying  by  his  fire  through 
the  night,  which  he  granted.  The  next  morning,  they  pro- 
posed trying  skill  with  him  in  firing  at  a  mark.  To  this  he 
acceded.  But  in  this,  finding  themselves  outdone,  they  were 
much  astonished  and  chagrined ;  nevertheless  they  highly 
commended  him  for  his  skill,  patting  him  on  the  head,  and 
telling  him  if  he  toauld  go  off  with  them  they  would  make  him 
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their  big  captedn.    They  used  often  to  call  upon  him,  and  his 
kindness  to  them  they  never  forgot  even  in  time  of  war. 

Plausawa  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  doubling  his  lip,  and 
producing  a  very  shnll  piercing  whistle,  which  might  be  heard 
a  great  distance.  At  a  time,  when  considerable  danger  was 
apprehended  from  the  Indians,  Blake  went  off  into  the  woods 
alone,  though  considered  hazardous,  to  look  for  his  cow,  that 
was  missing.  As  he  was  passings  along  by  Sinclair's  brook, 
an  unfrequented  place,  northerly  from  M'Coy's  mountain,  a 
very  loud  sharp  whistle,  which  he  knew  to  be  Plausawa's, 
suddenly  passed  through  his  head,  like  the  report  of  a  pistol. 
The  sudden  alarm  almost  raised  him  from  the  ground.;  and, 
with  a  very  light  step,  he  soon  reached  home  without  his  cow. 
In  more  peaceable  times,  Plausawa  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
remember  the  time,  and  laughed  very  much  to  think  how  he 
ran  at  the  fright,  and  told  him  the  reason  for  his  whistling. 
**  Young  IndiaTt^^  said  he,  "pu^  up  gun  to  shoot  Englishman. 
Me  knock  it  doton,  and  whistle  to  start  you  off.^'  So  lasting  is 
their  friendship,  when  treated  well.  At  the  close  of  the  wars, 
the  Indians  built  several  wigwams  near  the  confluence  of  Wal- 
lace's brook  with  the  great  Suncook.  On  a  litde  island  in  this 
river,  near  the  place  called  '*  short  falls,"  one  of  them  lived 
for  a  considerable  time.  Plausawa  and  Sabatis  were  finally 
both  killed  in  time  of  peace  by  one  of  the  whites,  after  a  drunk- 
en quarrel,  and  buried  neu  a  certain  brook  in  Boscawen. 


A   FAITHFUL    NARRATIVE 

OF  THfi  SUFr-ERINGS  OP  PETER  WILUAMSON,  WHO  SETTLED 
NEAR  THE  PORKS  OF  THE  DELAWARE  IN  PENNSYLVANU. 
HAVING  BEEN  TAKEN  BY  THE  INDUNS  IN  HIS  OWN 
HOUSE,  OCTOBER  ad,  1764.- WRITTEN  BY  HMSELF. 

I  WAS  bom  within  ten  miles  of  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  of  reputable  parents.  At  eight  years  of  affe, 
being  a  sturdy  bi^y,  I  was  taken  notice  of  by  two  fellows  be- 
longing to  a  vessel,  employed  (as  the  trade  then  was)  by  some 
of  the  worthy  merchants  of  Aberdeen  in  that  villanous  and 
execrable  practice  of  stealing  young  children  from  their  parents, 
and  selling  them  as  slaves  in  the  plantations  abroad,  and  on 
board  the  ship  I  was  easily  cajoled  by  them,  where  I  was  con- 
ducted between  decks,  to  some  others  they,  had  kidnapped  in 
the  same  manner,  and  in  about  a  month's  time  set  sail  for 
America.    When  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  the  captain  sold  us 
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at  ^bout  sixteen  pounds  per  head.  What  became  of  my  qo« 
happy  companions  I  never  knew ;  but  it  wa^  my  lot  to  be  sold 
/or  seven  years,  to  one  of  my  countrymen,  who  had  in  his 
youth  been  kidnapped  like  myself,  but  from  another  town. 

Having  no  children  of  his  own,  and  commiserating  my  con- 
dition, he  took  care  of  me,  indulged  me  in  going  to  school, 
where  I  went  every  winter  for  five  years,  and  made  a  tolerable 
proficiency.  With  this  good  master  I  continued  till  he  died, 
and,  as  a  reward  for  my  faithful  service,  he  left  me  two  hun- 
dred pounds  currency,  which  was  then  about  an  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  sterling,  his  best  horse,  saddle,  and  all  his 
wearing  apparel. 

Being  now  seventeen  years  old,  and  my  own  master,  having 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  all  other  necessaries,  I  employed 
myseu  in  jobbing  for  near  seven  years ;  when  I  resolved  to 
settle,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  substantial  planter.  My 
father-in-law  made  me  a  deed  of  gift  of  a  tract  of  land  that  lay 
(unhappily  for  me,  as  it  has  since  proved)  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  forks  of  Delaware, 
containing  about  two  hundred  acres,  thirty  of  which  were  well 
cleared  and  fit  for  immediate  use,  on  which  were  a  good  house 
and  barn.  The  place  pleasing  me  well,  I  settled  on  it.  Hy 
money  I  expended  in  buying  stock,  household  furniture,  and 
implements  for  out-of-door  work ;  and  being  happy  in  a  good 
wife,  my  felicity  was  complete :  but  in  1754,  the  Indians,  who 
had  for  a  long  time  before  ravaged  and  destroyed  mother  parts 
of  America  unmolested,  began  now  to  be  very  troublesome  on 
the  frontiers  of  our  province,  where  they  generally  appeared  in 
small  skulking  parties,  committing  great  devastations. 

Terrible  and  shocking  to  human  nature  were  the  barbarities 
daily  committed  by  these  savages  !  Scarce  did  a  day  pass  but 
■ome  unhappy  family  or  other  fell  victims  to  savage  cruelty. 
Terrible,  indeed,  it  proved  to  me,  as  well  as  to  many  others.  I, 
that  was  now  happy  in  an  easy  state  of  life,  blessed  with  an 
afiectionate  and  tender  wife,  became  on  a  sudden  one  of  the 
most  unhappy  of  mankind:  scarce  can  I  sustain  the  shock 
which  forever  recurs  on  recollecting  the  fatal  second  of  Octo- 
ber, 1754.  My  wife  that  day  went  from  honle,  to  visit  some 
of  her  relations ;  as  I  staid  up  later  than  u^al,  expecting  her 
fetum,  none  being  in  the  house  besides  myself,  how  great  was 
my  surprise  and  terror,  when,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  I 
heard  the  dismal  war-whoop  of  the  savages,  and  found  that  my 
house  was  beset  by  them.  I  flew  to  my  chamber  window,  anq 
perceived  them  to  be  twelve  in  number.  Having  my  ^au 
loaded,  I  threatened  them  with  death,  if  they  did  not  retire. 
But  how  vain  and  fruitless  are  the  efforts  of  one  man  aga^ 
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the  united  force  of  so  many  blood-thirsty  monsters  !  One  of 
them  that  could  speak  English  threatened  me  in  return,  "that 
if  I  did  not  come  out  they  would  bum  me  alive,"  adding,  how- 
ever, "  that  if  I  would  come  out  and  surrender  myself  prisoner 
they  would  not  kill  roe.**  In  such  deplorable  circumstances,  I 
chose  to  rely  on  their  promises,  rather  than  meet  death  by 
rejecting  them ;  and  accordingly  went  out  of  the  house,  with 
my  gun  in  my  hand,  not  knowing  that  I  had  it.  Immediately 
on  my  approach  they  rushed  on  me  like  tigers,  and  instantly 
disarmed  me.  Having  me  thus  in  their  power,  they  bound  me 
to  a  tree,  went  into  the  house,  plundered  it  of  every  thing  they 
could  carry  off,  and  then  set  fire  to  it,  and  consumed  what  was 
left  before  my  eyes.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  set  (ire  to 
my  barn,  stable,  and  out-houses,  wherein  were  about  two  hun- 
dred bushels  of  wheat,  six  cows,  four  horses,  and  five  sheep,  all 
which  were  consumed  to  ashes. 

Having  thus  finished  the  execrable  business  about  which 
they  came,  one  of  the  monsters  came  to  me  with  a  tomahawk 
and  threatened  me  with  the  worst  of  deaths  if  I  would  not  go 
with  them.  This  I  agreed  to,  and  then  they  untied  me,  ami 
gave  me  a  load  to  carry,  under  which  I  travelled  all  that  night, 
full  of  the  most  terrible  apprehensions,  lest  my  unhappy  wife 
should  likewise  have  fallen  into  their  cruel  power.  At  day- 
break my  infernal  masters  ordered  me  to  lay  down  my  load, 
when,  tying  my  hands  again  round  a  tree,  they  forced  the  blood 
out  at  my  fingers*  ends.  And  then  kindling  a  fire  near  the 
tree  to  which  I  was  bound,  the  most  dreadful  agonies  seized 
me,  concluding  I  was  going  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  their 
barbarity.  The  fire  being  made,  they  for  some  time  danced 
round  me  after  their  manner,  whooping,  hollowing  and  shriek- 
ing in  a  frightful  manner.  Being  satisfied  with  this  sort  of 
mirth,  they  proceeded  in  another  manner :  taking  the  burning 
coals,  and  sticks  flaming  with  fire  at  the  ends,  holding  them  to 
my  fkce,  head,  hands,  and  feet,  and  at  the  same  time  threaten- 
ing to  bum  me  entirely  if  I  cried  out.  Thus  tortured  as  I  was, 
almost  to  death,  I  suffered  their  bmtalities,  without  being  al- 
lowed to  vent  my  lemguish  otherwise  than  by  shedding  silent 
tears ;  and  these  being  observed,  they  took  fresh  coals  and 
applied  them  near  my  eyes,  telling  me  my  face  was  wet,  and 
that  they  would  dry  it  for  me,  which  indeed  they  craelly  did. 
How  I  underwent  these  tortures  has  been  matter  of  wonder  to 
me,  but  God  enabled  me  to  wait  with  more  than  common 
patience  for  the  deliverance  I  daily  prayed  for. 

At  length  they  sat  down  round  the  fire,  and  roasted  the  meat, 
of  which  they  had  robbed  my  dwelling.     When  they  had  sup* 
J|ed«  Ibey  o&red  some  to  me ;  though  it  may  easily  be  imagined 
13* 
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I  had  but  litde  appetite  to  eat,  after  the  tortures  and  miseries  I 
had  suffered,  yet  was  I  forced  to  seem  pleased  with  what  they 
offered  nie,  lest  by  refusing  it  they  should  reassume  their  hel- 
lish practices.  VSThat  I  could  not  eat  I  contrived  to  hide,  they 
having  unbound  me  till  they  imagined  I  had  eat  all ;  but  then 
they  bound  me  as  before ;  in  which  deplorable  condition  I  was 
forced  to  continue  the  whole  day.  When  the  sun  was  set,  they 
put  out  the  fire,  and  covered  the  ashes  with  leaves,  as  is  their 
usual  custom,  that  the  white  people  might  not  discover  any 
traces  of  their  having  been  there. 

Going  from  thence  along  the  Susquehanna,  for  the  space  of 
six  miles,  loaded  as  I  was  before,  we  arrived  at  a  spot  near  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  or  Blue  hills,  where  they  hid  their 
plunder  under  logs  of  wood.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to 
a  neighboring  house,  occupied  by  one  Jacob  Snider  and  his 
unhappy  family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  five  children,  and  a 
young  man  his  servant.  They  soon  got  admittance  into  the 
unfortunate  man's  house,  where  they  immediately,  without  the 
least  remorse,  scalped  both  parents  and  children ;  nor  could  the 
tears,  the  shrieks,  or  cries  of  poor  innocent  children  prevent 
their  horrid  massacre.  Having  thus  scalped  them,  and  plun- 
dered the  house  of  every  thing  that  was  movable,  they  set  fire 
to  it,  and  left  the  distressed  victims  amidst  the  fiames. 

Thinking  the  young  man  belonging  to  this  unhappy  family 
would  be  of  service  to  them  in  carrying  part  of  their  plunder, 
they  spared  his  life,  and  loaded  him  and  myself  with  what  they 
had  here  got,  and  again  marched  to  the  Blue  hills,  where  they 
stowed  their  goods  as  before.  My  fellow-sufferer  could  not 
support  the  cruel  treatment  which  we  were  obliged  to  suffer, 
and  complaining  bitterly  to  me  of  his  being  unable  to  proceed 
any  farther,  I  endeavored  to  animate  him,  but  all  in  vain,  for 
he  still  continued  his  moans  and  tears,  which  one  of  the  sava- 
ges perceiving,  as  we  travelled  along,  came  up  to  us,  and  with 
his  tomahawk  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  felled  the 
unhappy  youth  to  the  ground,  whom  they  immediately  scalped 
and  left.  The  sudd)»nness  of  this  murder  shocked  me  to  Uiat 
degree,  that  I  wa&  in  a  manner  motionless,  expecting  my  fate 
would  soon  be  the  same :  however,  recovering  my  distracted 
dioughts,  I  dissembled  my  anguish  as  well  as  I  could  from  the 
6arb^ians ;  but  still,  such  was  my  terror,  that  for  some  time  I 
scarce  knew  the  days  of  the  week,  or  what  I  did. 

They  still  kept  on  their  course  near  the  mountains,  where 
they  lay  skulking  four  or  five  days,  rejoicing  at  the  plunder 
they  had  got  When  provisions,  became  scarce,  they  made 
their  way  towards  Susquehanna,  and  passing  near  another 
house,  imiabited  by  an  old  man,  whose  name  was  John  Adanus 
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with  his  wif^  and  four  small  children,  and  meeting  with  no 
resistance,  they  immediately  scalped  the  mother  and  her  chil- 
dren hefore  the  old  man's  eyes.  Inhuman  and  horrid  as  this 
was,  it  did  not  satisfy  them ;  for  when  they  had  murdered  the 
poor  woman,  they  acted  with  her  in  such  a  brutal  manner  as 
decency  will  not  permit  me  to  mention.  The  unhappy  hus- 
band, not  being  able  to  avoid  the  sight,  entreated  them  to  put 
an  end  to  his  miserable  being ;  but  they  were  as  deaf  to  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  this  venerable  sufferer  as  they  had  been 
to  those  of  the  others,  and  proceeded  to  bum  and  destroy  his 
house,  bam,  com,  hay,  cattle,  and  every  thing  the  poor  man  a 
few  hours  before  was  master  of.  Having  saved  what  they 
thought  proper  from  the  flames,  they  gave  the  old  man,  feeble, 
weak,  and  in  the  miserable  condition  he  then  was,  as  well  as 
myself,  burdens  to  carry,  and  loading  themselves  likewise  with 
bread  and  meat,  pursued  their  journey  towards  the  Great 
swamp.  Here  they  lay  for  eight  or  nine  days,  diverting  them- 
selves, at  times,  in  barbarous  cruelties  on  the  old  man :  some- 
times they  would  strip  him  naked,  and  paint  him  all  over  with 
various  sorts  of  colors ;  at  other  times  they  would  pluck  the 
white  hairs  from  his  head,  and  tauntingly  tell  him  he  was  a 
fool  for  living  so  long,  and  that  they  should  show  him  kindness 
in  putting  him  out  of  the  world.  In  vain  were  all  his  tears, 
for  daily  did  they  tire  themselves  with  the  various  means  they 
tried  to  torment  him;  sometimes  tying  him  to  a  tree,  and 
whipping  him ;  at  other  times,  scorching  his  furrowed  cheek 
with  red-hot  coals,  and  burning  his  legs  quite  to  the  knees. 
One  Jiight,  after  he  had  been  thus  tormented,  whilst  he  and  I 
were  condoling  each  other  at  the  miseries  we  daily  suffered, 
twenty-five  other  Indians  arrived,  bringing  with  them  twenty 
scalps  and  three  prisoners,  who  had  unhappily  fallen  into  their 
hands  in  Conogocheague,  a  small  town  near  the  river  Susque- 
^hanna,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Irish.  These  prisoners  gave 
us  some  shocking  accounts  of  the  murders  and  devastations 
committed  in  their  parts ;  a  few  instances  of  which  will  en- 
able the  reader  to  guess  at  the  treatment  the  provincials  have 
suffered  for  years  past.  This  party,  who  now  joined  us,  had 
it  not,  I  found,  in  their  power  to  begin  their  violences  so  soon 
as  those  who  visited  my  habitation  ;  the  first  of  their  tragedies 
being  on  the  25th  of  October,  1754,  when  John  Lewis,  with 
his  wife  and  three  small  children,  were  inhumanly  scalped  and 
murdered,  and  his  house,  bam,  and  every  thing  he  possessed 
burnt  and  destroyed.  On  the  28th,  Jacob  Miller,  witn  his  wife 
and  six  of  his  family,  with  every  thing  on  his  plantations, 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  30th,  the  house,  mill,  bam,  tweAty 
head  of  cattle,  two  teams  of  horses,  and  every  thing  belonging 
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to  George  Folke,  met  with  the  like  treatment,  himself,  wife.- 
and  all  his  miserable  family,  consisting  of  nine  in  number,  being 
scalped,  then  cut  in  pieces  and  given  to  the  swine.  One  of 
the  substantial  traders,  belonging  to  the  province,  having  busi* 
ness  that  called  him  some  miles  un  the  country,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  these  ruffians,  who  not  only  scalped  hint,  but  imme- 
diately roasted  him  before  he  was  dead ;  then,  like  cannibals, 
for  want  of  other  food,  eat  his  whole  body,  and  of  his  head 
made,  what  they  called,  an  Indian  pudding. 

From  these  few  instances  of  savage  cruelty,  the  deplorable 
situation  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants,  and  what  they  hourly 
8uf[ered  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  must  strike  the  utmost  hor- 
ror, and  cause  in  every  breast  the  utmost  detestation,  not  only 
against  the  authors,  but  against  those  who,  through  inatten- 
tion, or  pusillanimous  or  erroneous  principles,  suffered  these 
savages  at  first,  unrepelled,  or  even  unmolested,  to  commit 
such  outrages,  depredations,  and  murders. 

The  three  prisoners  that  were  brought  with  these  additional 
forces,  constantly  repining  at  their  lot,  and  almost  dead  with 
their  excessive  hard  treatment,  contrived  at  last  to  make  their 
escape;  but  being  far  from  their  own  settlements,  and  not 
knowing  the  country,  were  soon  after  met  by  sotne  others  of 
the  tribes  or  nations  at  war  with  us,  and  brought  back.  The 
poor  creatures,  almost  famished  for  want  of  sustenance,  having 
had  none  during  the  time  of  their  escape,  were  no  sooner  in 
the  power  of  the  barbarians  than  two  oi  them  were  tied  to  a 
tree,  and  a  great  fire  made  round  them,  where  they  remained 
till  they  were  terribly  scorched  and  burnt ;  when  one  of  the 
villains  with  his  scalping-knife  ripped  open  their  bellies,  took 
out  their  entrails,  and  burned  them  before  their  eyes,  whilst 
the  others  were  cutting,  piercing,  and  tearing  the  flesh  firom 
their  breasts,  hands,  arms,  and  legs,  with  red-hot  irons,  till 
they  were  dead.  The  third  unhappy  victim  was  reserved  a 
few  hours  longer,  to  be,  if  possible,  sacrificed  in  a  more  cruel 
manner :  his  arms  were  tied  close  to  his  body,  and  a  hole 
being  dug  deep  enough  for  him  to  stand  uprignt,  he  was  put 
into  it,  and  earth  rammed  and  beat  in  all  round  his  body  up 
to  his  neck,  so  that  his  head  only  appeared  above  ground ; 
they  then  scalped  him,  and  there  let  him  remain  for  three  or 
four  hours  in  the  greatest  agonies ;  after  which  they  made  a 
small  fire  near  his  head,  causing  him  to  sufier  the  most  excru- 
ciating torments ;  whilst  the  poor  creature  could  only  cry  for 
mercy  by  killing  him  immediately,  for  his  brains  were  boiling 
in  his  head.  Inexorable  to  all  he  said,  they  continued  the  fire 
til)  his  eyes  gushed  out  of  their  sockets.  Such  agonizing  tor- 
numts  did  thb  unhappy  creature  suffer  for  near  two  bonis 
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before  he  was  quite  dead.  They  then  cut  off  his  head,  and 
huried  it  with  the  other  bodies;  my  task  being  to  dig  the 
gmves ;  which,  feeble  and  terrified  as  I  was,  the  dread  of  suf- 
fering the  same  fate  enabled  me  to  do. 

A  great  snow  now  falling,  the  barbarians  were  fearful  lest 
the  white  people  should,  by  their  tracks,  find  out  their  skulk- 
ing retreats,  which  obliged  them  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
to  their  winter-quarters,  about  two  hundred  miles  farther  from 
any  plantations  or  inhabitants.  After  a  long  and  painful  jour- 
ney, being  almost  starved,  I  arrived  with  this  infernal  crew  at 
Alamingo.  There  I  found  a  number  of  wigwams  full  of  their 
women  and  children.  Dancing,  singing,  and  shouting  were 
their  general  amusements.  And  in  all  their  festivals  and 
dances  they  relate  what  successes  they  have  had,  and  what 
damages  they  have  sustained  in  their  expeditions ;  in  which  I 
now  unhappily  became  a  part  of  their  theme.  The  severity 
of  the  cold  increasing,  they  stripped  me  of  my  clothes  for  their 
own  use,  and  gave  me  such  as  they  usually  wore  themselves, 
being  a  piece  of  blanket,  and  a  pair  o(  moccasons,  or  shoes, 
with  a  yard  of  coarse  cloth,  to  put  round  me  instead  of 
breeches. 

'At  Alamingo  I  remained  near  two  months,  till  the  snow  was 
off  the  ground.  Whatever  thoughts  I  might  have  of  making 
my  escape,  to  carry  them  into  execution  was  impracticable, 
being  so  far  from  any  plantations  or  white  people,  and  the 
severe  weather  rendering  my  limbs  in  a  manner  quite  stiff  and 
motionless ;  however,  I  contrived  to  defend  myself  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  as  well  as  I  could,  by  making  my- 
self a  little  wigwam  with  the  bark  of  the  trees,  covering  it 
with  earth,  which  made  it  resemble  a  cave  ;  and,  to  prevent 
the  ill  effects  of  the  cold,  I  kept  a  good  fire  always  near  the 
door.  My  liberty  of  going  about  was,  indeed,  more  than  I 
could  have  expected,  but  they  well  knew  the  irapracticability 
of  my  escaping  from  them.  Seeing  me  outwardly  easy  and 
submissive,  they  would  sometimes  givo  me  s.  little  meat,  but 
my  chief  food  was  Indian  com.  At  length  the  time  came 
when  they  were  preparing  themselves  for  another  expedition 
against  the  planters  and  Vhite  people  ;  but  before  ihey  set  out, 
they  were  joined  by  many  other  Indians. 

As  soon  as  the  snow  was  quite  gone,  they  set  forth  en  their 
journey  towards  the  back  parts  of  the  province  of  Penncyl- 
vania ;  ail  leaving  their  wives  and  children  behind  in  their 
wigwami?.  They  were  now  a  fonnidanie  hody,  amounting  to 
near  one  hundred  and*  fifty.  My  business  was  to  carry  what 
they  thought  proper  to  load  me  with,  but  they  never  intrusted 
me  with  a  gun.    We  marched  on  several  azyz  without  any 
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thing  particular  occurring,  almost  famished  for  want  of  provis- 
ions ;  for  my  part,  I  had  nothing  but  a  few  stalks  of  Indian 
com,  which  I  was  glad  to  eat  dry ;  nor  did  the  Indians  them- 
selves fare  much  better,  for  as  we  drew  near  the  plantations 
they  were  afraid  to  kill  any  game,  lest  the  noise  of  their  guns 
should  alarm  the  inhabitants. 

When  we  again  arrived  at  the  Blue  hills,  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  Irish  settlements  before  mentioned,  we  encamped  for 
three  days,  though  God  knows  we  had  neither  tents  nor  any 
thing  else  to  defend  us  from  the  inclemency  of  the  air,  having 
nothing  to  lie  on  by  night  but  the  grass  ;  their  usual  method 
of  lodging,  pitching,  or  encamping,  by  night,  being  in  parcels  of 
ten  or  twelve  men  to  a  fire,  where  they  lie  upon  the  grass  or 
brush  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket,  with  their  feet  to  the  fire. 

During  our  stay  here,  a  sort  of  council  of  war  was  held, 
when  it  was  agreed  to  divide  themselves  into  companies  of 
about  twenty  men  each ;  after  which  every  captain  marched 
with  his  party  where  he  thought  proper.  I  still  belonged  to 
my  old  masters,  but  wfis  left  behind  on  the  mountains  with  ten 
Indians,  to  stay  till  the  rest  should  return ;  not  thinking  it 
proper  to  carry  me  nearer  to  Conogocheague,  or  the  oth^r 
plantations. 

Here  I  began  to  meditate  an  escape,  and  though  I  knew  the 
country  round  extremely  well,  yet  I  was  very  cautious  of  giv- 
ing the  least  suspicion  of  any  such  intention.  However,  the 
third  day  after  the  grand  body  left,  my  companions  thought 
proper  to  traverse  the  mountains  in  search  of  game  for  their 
subsistence,  leaving  me  bound  in  such  a  manner  that  I  could 
not  escape.  At  night,  when  they  returned,  having  unbound  me, 
we  all  sat  down  together  to  supper  on  what  they  had  killed, 
and  soon  after  (being  greatly  fatigued  with  their  day's  excursion) 
they  composed  themselves  to  rest,  as  usual.  I  now  tried  vari- 
ous ways  to  try  whether  it  was  a  scheme  to  prove  my  intentions 
or  not ;  but  after  making  a  noise  and  walking  about,  sometimes 
touching  them  with  my  feet,  I  found  there  was  no  fallacy. 
Then  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  one  of  their  guns,  and,  if 
discovered,  to  die  in  my  defence,  rather  than  be  taken.  For 
that  purpose  I  made  various  efibrts  to  get  one  from  under  their 
heads,  (where  they  always  secured  them,)  but  in  vain.  Disap- 
pointed in  this,  I  began  to  despair  of  carrying  my  defdgn  into 
execution  ;  yet,  after  a  little  recollection,  and  trusting  myself 
to  the  divine  protection,  I  set  forwards,  naked  and  defenceless 
as  I  was.  Such  was  my  terror,  however,  that  in  going  from 
them  I  halted,  and  paused  every  four  or  five  yards,  looking 
fearfully  towards  the  spot  where  1  had  left  them,  lest  they 
should  awake  and  miss  me ;  but  when  I  was  two  hundred 
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yards  from  them,  I  mended  my  pace,  and  made  as  much  hiaste 
as  I  possibly  could  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  when,  on  a 
sudden,  I  was  struck  with  the  greatest  terror  at  hearing  the 
wood  cry,  as  it  is  called,  which  the  savages  I  had  left  were 
making  upon  missing  their  charge.  The  more  my  terror  in- 
creased the  faster  I  pushed  on,  and,  scarce  knowing  where  I 
trod,  drove  through  the  woods  with  the  utmost  precipitation, 
sometimes  &lling  and  bruising  myself,  cutting  my  feet  and  legs 
against  the  stones  in  a  miserable  manner.  But  faint  and 
maimed  as  I  was,  I  cbntinued  my  flight  till  daybreak,  when, 
without  having  any  thing  to  sustain  nature  but  a  little  corn 
bft,  I  crept  into  a  hollow  tree,  where  I  lay  very  snug,  and 
returned  my  prayers  and  thanks  to  the  divine  Bemg  that  had 
thus  far  favored  my  escape.  But  my  repose  wais  in  a  few 
hours  destroyed  at  hearing  the  voices  of  the  savages  near  the 
place  where  I  was  hid,  threatening  and  talking  how  they 
would  use  me  if  they  got  me  again.  However,  they  at  last 
left  the  spot  where  I  heard  them,  and  I  remained  in  my  apart- 
ment  all  that  day  without  further  molestation. 

At  night  I  ventured  forwards  again,  frightened ;  thinking 
each  t\idg  that  touched  me  a  savage.  The  third  day  I  con- 
cealed myself  in  like  manner  as  before,  and  at  night  travelled, 
keeping  ojS*  the  main  road  as  much  as  possible,  which  length- 
ened my  journey  many  miles.  But  how  shall  I  describe  the 
terror  I  felt  on  the  fourth  night,  when,  by  the  rustling  I  made 
among  the  leaves,  a  party  of  Indians,  that  lay  round  a  small 
fire,  which  I  did  not  perceive,  started  from  the  ground,  and, 
seizing  their  arms,  ran  from  the  fire  amongst  the  woods. 
Whether  to  move  forward  or  rest  where  I  was,  I  knew  not, 
when,  to  my  great  surprise  and  joy,  I  was  relieved  by  a  parcel 
of  swine  that  made  towards  the  place  where  I  guessed  the  sav- 
ages to  be  ;  who,  on  seeing  them,  imagined  they  had  caused 
the  alarm,  very  merrily  returned  to  the  fire,  and  lay  again 
down  to  sleep.  Bruised,  crippled,  and  terrified  as  I  was,  I  pur- 
sued my  journey  till  break  of  day,  when,  thinking  myself  safe, 
I  lay  down  under  a  great  log,  and  slept  till  about  noon.  Be- 
fore evening  I  reached  the  summit  of  a  great  hill,  and  looking 
out  if  I  could  spy  any  habitations  of  white  people,  to  my  inex- 
pressible joy  I  saw  some,  which  I  guessed  to  be  about  ten 
miles*  distance. 

In  the  morning  I  continued  my  journey  towards  the  nearest 
cleared  lands  I  had  seen  the  day  before,  and,  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  af^moon,  arrived  at  the  house  of  John  Bell,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, where  knocking  at  the  door,  his  wife,  who  opened 
it,  seeing  me%in  such  a  fnghtful  condition,  flew  from  me, 
sereaming,  imo  the  house.    This  alarmed  the  whole  family, 
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who  immediately  fled  to  their  arms,  and  I  was  soon  accosted 
by  the  roasier  with  his  gun  in  his  hand.  But  on  making  my- 
self known,  (for  he  before  took  me  to  be  an  Indian,)  he  imme- 
diately caressed  me,  as  did  all  his  family,  with  exiraordi* 
nary  friendship,  the  report  of  my  being  murdered  by  the 
savages  having  reached  them  some  months  before.  For 
two  days  and  nights  they  very  aflfectionately  supplied  me 
with  all  necessaries,  and  carefully  attended  me  till  my  spirits 
and  limbs  were  pretty  well  recovered,  and  I  thought  myself 
able  to  ride,  when  I  borrowed  of  these'  good  people  (whose 
kindness  merits  my  most  grateful  returns)  a  horse  and  some 
clothes,  and  set  forward  for  my  father-in-law's  house  in  Ches- 
ter county,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  thence, 
where  1  arrived  on  the  4ih  of  January,  1765,  (but  scarce  one 
of  the  family  could  credit  their  eyes,  believing,  with  the  peo- 
ple I  had  lately  left,  that  I  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Indians,) 
where  I  was  received  and  embraced  by  the  whole  family  with 
great  afTeciion.  Upon  inquiring  for  my  dear  wife,  I  found  she 
had  been  dead  two  months !  This  fatal  news  greatly  lessened 
the  joy  I  otherwise  should  have  felt  at  my  deliverance  from 
the  dreadful  state  and  company  I  had  been  in. 


A  PARTICULAR  ACCOUNT   OF   THE   CAPTIVITY 

AND  REDEMPTION  OP  MRS.  JEMIMA  HOWE,  WHO  WAS 
TAKEN  PRISONER  BY  THE  INDIANS  AT  HINSDALE,  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE,  ON  THE  TWENTY  SEVENTH  OP  JULY,  1756, 
AS  COMMUNICATED  TO  DR.  BELKNAP  BY  THE  REV.  BUN- 
KER GAY. 

As  Messrs.  Caleb  Howe,  Hilkiah  Grout,  and  Benjamin 
GafBeld,  who  had  been  hoeing  com  in  the  meadow,  west  of 
the  river,  were  returning  home,  a  little  before  sunset,  to  a 
place  called  Bridgman's  fort,  they  were  fired  upon  by  twelve 
Indians,  who  had  ambushed  their  path.  Howe  was  on  horse- 
back, with  two  young  lads,  his  children,  behind  him.  A  ball, 
which  broke  his  thigh,  brought  him  to  the  ground.  His  hor6e 
ran  a  few  rods  and  fell  likewise,  and  both  the  lads  were  taken. 
The  Indians,  in  their  savage  manner  coming  up  to  Howe, 
pierced  his  body  with  a  spear,  tore  off  his  scalp,  stuck  a  hatchet 
in  his  head,  and  left  him  in  this  forlorn  condition.  He  was 
found  alive  the  morning  after,  by  a  party  of  men  from  fort 
Hindsdale ;  and  being  asked  by  one  of  the  party  whether  he 
knew  him,  he  answered,  •*  Yes,  1  know  you  all.!>  These  were 
hia  lost  words,  though  he  did  not  expire  until  af Ar  his  friends 
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had  arriyed  with  him  at  fort  Hindsdale.  Grout  was  so  foirtu- 
nate  as  to  escape  unhurt.  But  Gaffield,  in  attempting  to  wade 
through  the  river,  at  a  certain  place  which  was  indeed  forda- 
ble  at  that  time,  was  unfortunately  drowned.  Flushed  with 
the  success  they  had  met  with  here,  the  savages  went  directly 
to  Bridgman's  fort.  There  was  no  man  in  it,  and  only  three 
women  and  some  children,  viz.  Mrs.  Jemima  Howe,  Mrs. 
Submit  Grout,  and  Mrs.  Eunice  Gaffield.  Their  husliands  I 
need  not  mention  again,  and  their  feelings  at  this  juncture 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  They  had  heard  the  enemy's 
guns,  but  knew  not  what  had  happened  to  their  friends.  Ex- 
tremely anxious  for  their  safety,  they  stood  longing  to  embrace 
them,  until  at  length,  concluding  from  the  noise  they  heard 
without  that  some  of  them  were  come,  they  unbarred  the  gate 
in  a  hurry  to  receive  them ;  when,  lo !  to  their  inexpressible 
disappointment  and  surprise,  instead  of  their  huslmnds,  in 
rushed  a  number  of  hideous  Indians,  to  whom  they  and  their 
tender  offspring  became  an  easy  prey,  and  from  whom  they 
had  nothing  to  expect  but  either  an  immediate  death  or  a  long 
and  doleful  captivity.  The  latter  of  these,  by  the  favor  of 
Providence,  turned  out  to  be  the  lot  of  these  unhappy  women 
and  their  still  more  unhappy,  because  more  helpless,  children. 
Mrs.  Gaffield  had  but  one,  Mrs.  Grout  had  tnree,  and  Mrs. 
Howo  seven.  The  eldest  of  Mrs.  Howe's  was  eleven  years 
old,  and  the  youngest  but  six  months.  The  two  eldest  were 
daughters,  which  she  had  by  her  first  husband,  Mr.  William 
Phipps,  who  was  also  slain  by  the  Indians,  of  which  I  doubt 
not  but  you  have  seen  an  account  in  Mr.  Doolittle's  history. 
It  was  from  the  mouth  of  this  woman  that  I  lately  received  the 
foregoing  account.  She  also  gave  me,  I  doubt  not,  a  true, 
though,  to  be  sure,  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  history  of  her 
captivity,  which  I  here  insert  for  your  perusal.  It  may  per- 
haps afibrd  you  some  amusement,  and  can  do  no  harm,  if, 
after  it  has  undergone  your  critical  inspection,  you  should  not 
think  it  (or  an  abbreviation  of  it)  worthy  to  be  preserved  among 
the  records  you  are  about  to  publish. 

The  Indians  (she  says)  having  plundered  and  put  fire  to 
the  fort,  we  marched,  as  near  as  I  could  judge,  a  mile  and  a 
half  into  the  woods,  where  we  encamped  that  night.  When 
the  morning  came,  and  we  had  advanced  as  much  farther,  six 
Indians  were  sent  back  to  the  place  of  our  late  abode,  who  col- 
lected a  little  more  plunder,  and  destroyed  some  other  efiects 
that  had  been  left  behind ;  but  they  did  not  return  until  the 
day  was  so  far  spent,  that  it  was  judged  best  to  continue  where 
we  were  through  the  niffht.  Early  the  next  morning  we  set 
off  for  Canada,  and  continued  our  march  eight  days  succea- 
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lii^lV)  untU  we  bad  reached  the  place  vAiere  the  IndiaiM  hmk 

left  their  canoes,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Crown  Point.  This 
was  a  long  and  tedious  march ;  but  the  captives,  by  divine 
assistance,  were  enabled  to  endure  it  with  less  trouble  and 
difficulty  than  they  had  reason  to  expect.  From  such  savage 
masters,  in  such  indigent  circumstances,  we  could  not  ration- 
ally hope  for  kinder  treatment  than  we  received.  Some  of  us, 
it  18  true,  had  a  harder  lot  than  others ;  and,  among  the  chil- 
dren, I  thought  my  son  Squire  had  the  hardest  of  any.  He 
was  then  only  four  years  old,  and  when  we  stopped  to  rest  our 
weary  limbs,  and  he  sat  down  on  his  master's  pack,  the  savage 
monster  would  often  knock  him  off;  and  sometimes,  too,  with 
the  handle  of  his  hatchet.  Several  ugly  marks,  indented  in 
his  head  by  the  cruel  Indiana,  at  that  tender  age,  are  still 
plainly  to  be  seen. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Crown  Point,  and  took  up  our 
quarters  there  Cor  the  space  of  near  a  week.  In  the  mean 
time  some  of  the  Indians  went  to  Montreal,  and  took  several 
of  the  weary  captives  along  with  them,  with  a  view  of  selling 
them  to  the  French.  They  did  not  succeed,  however,  in  find- 
ing  a  market  for  any  of  them.  They  gave  my  youngest 
daughter,  Submit  Phipps,  to  the  governor,  de  Vaudrenil,  had 
a  drunken  frolic,  and  returned  again  to  Crown  Point  with 
the  rest  of  their  prisoners.  From  hence  we  set  off  for  St. 
Johns,  in  four  qr  five  canoes,  just  as  night  was  coming  on, 
and  were  soon  surrounded  with  darkness.  A  heavy  storm 
hung  over  us.  The  sound  of  the  rolling  thunder  was  very 
terrible  upon  the  waters,  which,  at  every  flash  of  expansive 
lightning,  seemed  to  be  all  in  a  blaze.  Yet  to  this  we  were 
indebted  for  all  the  light  we  enjoyed.  No  object  could  we 
discern  any  longer  than  the  flashes  lasted.  In  this  posture 
we  sailed  m  our  open,  tottering  canoes  almost  the  whole  of 
that  dreary  night.  The  morning,  indeed,  had  not  yet  begun 
to  dawn,  when  we  all  went  ashore ;  and  having  collected  a 
heap  of  sand  and  gravel  for  a  pillow,  I  laid  myself  down,  with 
my  tender  infant  by  my  side,  not  knowing  where  any  of  my 
other  children  were,  or  what  a  miserable  condition  they  might 
be  in.  The  next  day,  however,  under  the  winff  of  that  ever- 
present  and  all-powerful  Providence,  which  had  preserved  us 
through  the  darkness  and  imminent  dangers  of  tne  preceding 
aight,  we  all  arrived  in  safety  at  St.  Johns. 

Our  next  movement  was  to  St.  Francois,  the  metropolis,  if 
I  may  so  call  it,  to  which  the  Indians,  who  led  us  captive, 
belonged.  Soon  after  our  arrival  at  their  wretched  capital,  a 
council,  consisting  of  the  chief  sachem  and  some  principal 
warriors  of  the  St.  Francois  tribe,  was  convened ;  and  after 
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th«  ceremonief  usual  on  such  occasions  were  oret,  I  was  con- 
dacted  and  delivered  to  nn  old  squaw,  whom  the  Indiafis  toM 
me  I  must  call  my  mother ;  my  infant  still  continuing  to  be 
the  property  of  its  original  Indian  owners.  I  was  nererthe- 
less  permitted  to  keep  it  with  me  a  while  longer,  for  the  sake 
of  saving  them  the  trouble  of  looking  after  it,  and  of  main- 
taining it  with  my  milk.  When  the  weather  began  to  grow 
coW,  shuddering  at  the  prospect  of  approaching  winter,  I 
acquainted  my  new  mother  that  I  did  not  think  ijt  would  be 
possible  for  me  to  endure  it,  if  I  must  spend  it  with  her,  and 
fare  as  the  Indians  did.  Listening  to  my  repeated  and  earnest 
solicitations,  that  I  might  be  disposed  of  among  sonre  of  the 
French  inhabitants  of  Canada,  she,  at  length,  set  off  wkh  me 
and  my  infant,  attended  by  some  male  Indians,  upon  a  journey 
to  Montreal,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  market  for  me  there.  But 
the  attempt  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  journey  tedious 
indeed.  Our  provisions  were  so  scanty,  as  well  as  insipid  and 
unsavory,  the  weather  was  so  cold,  and  the  travelling  so  very 
bad,  that  it  often  seemed  as  if  I  must  have  perished  on  the 
way.  The  lips  of  my  poor  child  were  sometimes  so  benumbed, 
that  when  I  put  it  to  my  breast  it  could  not,  till  it  grew  warm, 
imbibe  the  nourishment  requisite  for  its  support.  While 
we  were  at  Montreal,  we  went  into  the  house  of  a  certain 
French  gentleman,  whose  lady,  being  sent  for,  and  coming 
into  the  room  where  I  was,  to  examine  me,  seeing  I  had  ap 
infant,  exclaimed  suddenly  in  this  manner,  **  Damn  it,  I  will 
not  buy  a  woman  that  has  a  child  to  look  afler."  There  was 
a  swill-pail  standing  near  me,  in  which  I  observed  some  crusts 
and  crumbs  of  bread  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  greasy 
liquor  it  contained ;  sorely  pinched  with  hunger,  I  skimmed 
them  off  with  my  hands  and  eat  them ;  and  this  was  all  the 
refreshment  which  the  house  afforded  me.  Somewhere,  in 
the  course  of  this  visit  to  Montreal,  my  Indian  mother  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  catch  the  small-pox,  of  which  distemper  she 
died,  soon  after  our  return,  which  was  by  water,  to  St  Francois. 
And  now  came  on  the  season  when  the  Indians  began  to 
prepare  for  a  winter's  hunt.  I  was  ordered  td  return  my  poor 
child  to  those  of  them  who  still  claimed  it  as  their  property. 
This  was  a  severe  trial.  The  babe  clung  to  my  bosom  with 
all  its  might ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  pluck  it  thence,  and  deliver 
it,  shrieking  and  screaming,  enough  to  penetrate  a  heart  of 
stone,  into  the  hands  of  those  unfeeling  wretches,  whose  tender 
mercies  may  be  termed  cruel.  It  was  soon  carried  off  by  a 
hunting  party  of  those  Indians  to  a  place  called  Messiskow,  at 
the  lower  end  of  lake  Ghamplain,  whither,  in  about  a  month 
after,  it  was  my  fortune  to  follow  them.    I  had  preserved  my 
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1 
milk  m  hopes  of  seeing  my  beloved  child  again.     And  here  I  p 

found  it,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  condition  that  afibrded  me  no  CTeat  |i 

satisfaction,  it  being  greatly  emaciated,  and  almost  starved.     I  | 

took  it  in  my  arms,  put  its  face  to  mine,  and  it  instantly  bit  me 
with  such  violence  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  must  have  parted  with  ! 

a  piece  of  my  cheek.     I  was  permitted  to  lodge  with  it  that  !i 

and  the  two  following  nights ;  but  every  morning  that  inter-  ,! 

Tened,  the  Indians,  I  suppose  on  purpose  to  torment  me,  sent  | 

me  away  to  another  wigwam  which  stood  at  a  little  distance,  | 

though  not  so  far  from  the  one  in  which  my  distressed  infant  (j 

was  confined  but  that  I  could  plainly  hear  its  incessant  cries  j] 

and  heart-rending  lamentations.     In  this  deplorable  condition  I 

I  was  obliged  to  take  my  leave  of  it,  on  the  morning  of  the  |! 

third  day  after  my  arrival  at  the  place.     We  moved  down  the  jj 

lake  several  miles  the  same  day ;  and  the  night  following  was  ji 

remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  earthquake^  which  terri-  •! 

bly  shook  that  howling  wilderness.     Among  the  islands  here-  jj 

aliouts  we  spent  the  winter  season,  often  shifting  our  quarters, 
and  roving  about  from  one  place  to  another ;  our  family  con- 
sisting of  three  persons  only,  besides  myself,  viz.  my  late 
mother's  daughter,  whom  therefore  I  called  my  sister,  her 
sanhop,  and  a  pappoose.  They  once  left  me  alone  two  dismal 
nights ;  and  when  they  returned  to  me  again,  perceiving  them 
tmile  at  each  other,  1  asked.  What  is  the  matter  ?  They  re- 
plied that  two  of  my  children  were  no  more ;  one  of  which, 
they  said,  died  a  natural  death,  and  the  other  was  knocked  on 
the  head.  I  did  not  utter  many  words,  but  my  heart  was 
Borely  pained  within  me,  and  my  mind  exceedingly  troubled 
with  strange  and  awful  ideas.  I  often  imagined,  for  instance, 
that  I  plainly  saw  the  naked  carcasses  of  my  deceased  children 
hanging  upon  the  limbs  of  the  trees,  as  the  Indians  are  wont  to 
hang  the  raw  hides  of  those  beasts  which  they  take  in  hunting. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  it  was  so  orclered  by  kind 
Providence,  that  I  should  be  relieved  in  a  good  measure  from 
those  horrid  imaginations ;  for  as  I  was  walking  one  day  upon 
the  ice,  observing  a  smoke  at  some  distance  upon  the  land,  it 
must  proceed,  thought  I,  from  the  fire  of  some  Indian  hut,  and 
who  knows  but  some  one  of  my  poor  children  may  be  there? 
My  curiosity,  thus  excited,  led  me  to  the  place,  and  there  I 
found  my  son  Caleb,  a  little  boy  between  two  and  three  years 
old,  whom  I  had  lately  buried,  in  sentiment  at  least,  or  rather 
imagined  to  have  been  deprived  of  life,  and  perhaps  also  denied 
a  decent  grave.  I  found  him  likewise  in  tolerable  health 
and  circumstances,  under  the  protection  of  a  fond  Indian 
mother ;  and  moreover  had  the  happiness  of  lodging  with  him 

«  November  18, 1755. 
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kk  my  arms  ooe  joyful  night  Again  we  shifted  oor  quartaiB, 
and  when  we  had  travelled  eight  or  ten  miles  upon  the  snow 
and  ice,  came  to  a  place  where  the  Indians  manufactured  sugar, 
which  they  extracted  from  the  maple  trees.  Here  an  Indian 
came  to  visit  us,  whom  I  knew,  and  could  speak  English.  He 
asked  me  why  I  did  not  go  to  see  my  son  Squire.  I  replied 
that  I  had  lately  been  informed  that  he  was  dead.  He  assured 
me  that  he  was  yet  alive,  and  but  two  or  three  miles  oflT,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  At  my  request  he  gave  me 
the  best  directions  he  could  to  the  place  of  his  abode.  I 
resolved  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  of  endea- 
voring to  search  it  out  While  I  was  busy  in  contemplating  . 
this  affiur,  the  Indians  obtained  a  little  bread,  of  whicn  they 
ffave  me  a  small  share.  I  did  not  taste  a  morsel  of  it  myself, 
but  saved  it  all  for  my  poor  child,  if  I  should  be  so  lucky  as  Co 
find  him.  At  length,  luiving  obtained  of  my  keepers  leave  to 
be  absent  for  one  day,  I  set  off  early  in  the  morning,  and  steer- 
ing, as  well  as  I  could,  according  to  the  directions  which  the 
frendly  Indian  had  given  me,  I  quickly  found  the  place  which 
he  had  so  accurately  marked  out  I  beheld,  as  I  drew  nigh, 
my  little  son  without  the  camp ;  but  he  looked,  thought  I,  like  a 
starved  and  mangy  puppy,  that  had  been  wallowing  in  the  ashes, 
I  took  him  in  my  arms,  and  he  spoke  to  me  these  words,  in 
the  Indian  tongue :  "  Mother,  are  you  come  ?"  I  took  him  into 
the  wigwam  with  me,  and  observing  a  number  of  Indian  chil- 
dren in  it,  I  distributed  all  the  bread  which  I  had  reserved  for 
my  own  child,  among  them  all,  otherwise  I  should  have  given 
great  ofience.  My  little  boy  appeared  to  be  very  fond  of  his 
new  mother,  kept  as  near  me  as  possible  while  I  staid,  and 
when  I  told  him  I  must  go,^a  feU  as  though  he  had  been 
knocked  down  with  a  club.  HT  having  recommended  him  to 
the  care  of  Him  that  made  him,  when  the  day  was  far  spent, 
and  the  time  would  permit  me  to  stay  no  longer,  I  departed, 
you  may  well  suppose  with  a  heavy  load  at  my  heart.  The 
tidinffs  I  had  received  of  the  death  of|my  youngest  child  had, 
a  little  before,  been  confirmed  to  me^qeyond  a  doubt,  but  I 
could  not  riourn  so  heartily  for  the  d^ased  as  for  the  livin|^ 
child. 

When  the  winter  broke  up,  we  removed  to  St  Johns ;  and 
through  the  ensuing  summer,  our  principal  residence  was  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  fort  at  that  pkce.  In  the  meMi 
time,  however,  my  sister's  husband,  having  been  out  with  a 
scouting  party  to  some  of  the  English  settlements,  had  a 
drunken  irolic  at  the  fort,  when  he  returned.  His  wife,  who 
nerer  got  drunk,  bat  had  often  experienced  the  ill  e&ctt  of  her 
hnsbiMd'a  intemperance*  fearing  what  the  consequence  mi^ 
11  - 
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prore  if  he  should  come  home  in  a  morose  and  turbulent  hu- 
mor, to  avoid  his  insolence,  proposed  that  we  should  both  retire, 
and  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  it  until  the  storm  abated.  We  ab- 
sconded acoordingly,  but  so  it  happened  that  I  returned  and  ven- 
tured into  his  presence,  before  his  wife  had  presumed  to  come 
nigh  him.  I  found  him  in  his  wigwam,  and  in  a  surly  mood ; 
and  not  being  able  to  revenge  upon  his  wife,  because  she  was 
not  at  home,  he  laid  hold  of  me,  and  hurried  me  to  the  fort, 
and,  for  a  trifling  consideration,  sold  me  to  a  French  gentleman 
whose  name  was  Saccapee.  'Tis  an  ill  wind  certainly  that 
Uows  nobody  any  good.  I  had  been  with  the  Indians  a  year 
lacking  fourteen  days ;  and,  if  not  for  my  sister,  yet  for  me, 
'twas  a  lucky  circumstance  indeed,  which  thus  at  last,  in  an 
une.\pected  moment,  snatched  me  out  of  their  cruel  hands,  and 
placed  me  beyond  the  reach  of  their  insolent  power. 

After  my  Indian  master  had  disposed  of  me  in  the  manner 
related  above,  and  the  moment  of  sober  reflection  had  arrived, 
perceiving  that  the  man  who  bought  me  had  taken  the  advantage 
of  him  in  an  unguarded  hour,  his  resentments  began  to  kindle, 
and  his  indignation  rose  so  high,  that  he  threatened  to  kill  me 
if  he  should  meet  me  alone,  or  if  he  could  not  revenge  himself 
thus  that  he  would  set  Are  to  the  fort.  I  was  therefore  secreted 
in  an  upper  chamber,  and  the  fort  carefully  guarded,  until  his 
wrath  had  time  to  cool.  My  service  in  the  family  to  which  1 
was  now  advanced,  was  perfect  freedom  in  comparison  of  what 
it  had  been  among  the  barbarous  Indians.  My  new  master 
and  mistress  were  both  as  kind  and  generous  towards  me  as  I 
could  anyways  expect.  I  seldom  asked  a  favor  of  either  of 
them  but  it  was  readily  granted ;  in  consequence  of  which  I 
had  it  in  my  power,  in  manVa^nstances,  to  administer  aid  and 
refreshment  to  the  poor  prisuii^B  of  my  own  nation,  who  were 
brought  into  St.  Johns  auring  my  abode  in  the  family  of  the 
above-mentioned  benevolent  and  hospitable  Saccapee.  Yet 
even  in  this  family  such  trials  awaited  me  as  I  had  little  reason 
to  ejcpect,  but  stood  in  need  of  a  large  stock  of  prudence,  to 
enable  me  to  encounter  them.  Musti  tell  you  then,  that  evem 
the  good  old  man  himself,  who  considered  mo  as  his  property, 
and  likewise  a  warm  and  resolute  son  of  his,  at  that  same  time, 
and  under  the  same  roof,  became  both  excessively  fond  of  my 
company ;  so  that  between  these  two  rivals,  the  father  and  the 
•on,  I  found  myself  in  a  very  critical  situation  indeed,  and  was 
^eatly  embarrassed  and  perplexed,  hardly,  knowing  many 
times  how  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  secure 
my  own  virtue,  and  the  good  esteem  of  the  family  in  which  I 
resided,  and  upon  which  I  was  wholly  dependent  for  my  daily 
rapport.    At  length,  however,  through  the  tender  compassion 
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of  a  certain  English  gentljaman,'*^  the  Governor  de  Vaudreuil 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  condition  I  had  fallen  into, 
immediately  ordered  the  young  and  amorous  Saccapee,  then 
an  officer  in  the  French  army,  from  the  field  of  Venus  to  the 
field  of  Mars,  and  at  the  same  time  also  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
father,  enjoining  it  upon  him  by  no  means  to  sufier  me  to  be 
abused,  but  to  make  my  situation  and  service  in  his  family  as 
easy  and  delightful  as  possible.  I  was  moreover  under  un- 
speakable obligations  to  the  governor  upon  another  account. 
I  had  received  intelligence  from  my  daughter  Mary,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was,  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  her  being 
shortly  married  to  a  young  Indian  of  the  tribe  of  St.  Francois, 
with  which  tribe  she  had  continued  from  the  beginning  of  her 
captivity.  These  were  heavy  tidings,  and  added  greatly  to 
the  poignancy  of  my  other  afflictions.  However,  not  long 
after  I  had  heard  this  melancholy  news,  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented of  acquainting  that  humane  and  generous  gentleman, 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  my  illustrious  benefactor,  with 
this  affair  also,  who,  in  compassion  for  my  sufferings,  and  to 
mitigate  my  sorrows,  issued  his  orders  in  good  time,  and  had 
my  daughter  taken  away  from  the  Indians,  and  conveyed  to 
the  same  nunnery  where  her  sister  was  then  lodged,  with  his 
express  injunction  that  they  should  both  of  them  together  be 
well  looked  after,  and  carefully  educated,  as  his  adopted  chil- 
dren. In  this  school  of  superstition  and  bigotry  they  contin- 
ued while  the  war  in  those  days  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  lasted.  At  the  conclusion  of  which  war,  the  governor 
went  home  to  France,  took  my  oldest  daughter  along  with  him, 
and  married  her  then  to  a  French  gentleman,  whose  name  is 
Cron  Lewis.  He  was  at  Boston  with  the  fleet  under  Count 
de  Estaing,  [1778]  and  one  of  his  clerks.  My  other  daugh- 
ter still  continuing  in  the  nunnery,  a  considerable  time  had 
elapsed  after  my  return  from  captivity,  when  I  made  a  journey 
to  Canada,  resolving  to  use  my  best  endeavors  not  to  return 
without  her.  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  prevent  her  being 
sent  to  France.  She  was  to  have  gone  in  the  next  vessel  that 
sailed  for  that  place.  And  I  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
prevail  with  her  to  quit  the  nunnery  and  go  home  with  me ; 
yea,  she  absolutely  refused,  and  all  the  persuasions  and  argu- 
ments I  could  use  with  her  were  to  no  effect,  until  after  I  had 
been  to  the  governor,  and  obtained  a  letter  from  him  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  nuns,  in  which  he  threatened,  if  my 
daughter  should  not  be  immediately  delivered  into  my  hands, 
or  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  submit  to  my  paternal  author- 

*  CoU  Peter  Schaykr,  then  a  priscmer. 
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ity^  that  he  would  send  a  band  of  soldiers  to  assist  me  in 
hnnging  her  away.  Upon  hearing  this  she  made  no  &rther 
resistance.  But  so  extremely  bigoted  was  she  to  the  customs 
and  religion  of  the  place,  that,  after  all,  she  left  it  with  the 
greatest  reluctance,  and  the  most  bitter  lamentations,  which 
i^e  continued  as  we  passed  the  streets,  and  wholly  refused  to 
be  comforted.  My  good  friend,  Major  Small,  whom  we  met 
with  on  the  way,  tried  all  he  could  to  console  her ;  and  was  so 
▼ery  kind  and  obliging  as  to  bear  us  company,  and  carry  my 
daughter  behind  him  on  horseback. 

But  I  have  run  on  a  little  before  my  story,  for  I  hare  not 
yet  informed  you  of  the  means  and  manner  of  my  own  re- 
demption, to  the  accomplishing  of  which,  the  recovery  of  my 
daughter  just  mentioned,  and  the  ransoming  of  some  of  my 
other  children,  several  gentlemen  of  note  contributed  not  a 
little  ;  to  whose  goodness  therefore  I  am  greatly  indebted,  and 
sincerely  hope  I  shall  never  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  forget  Col. 
Schuyler  in  particular  was  so  very  kind  and  generous  as  to 
advance  2700  livres  to  procure  a  ransom  for  myself  and  three 
of  my  children.  He  accompanied  and  conducted  us  from 
Montreal  to  Albany,  and  entertained  us  in  the  most  friendly 
and  hospitable  manner  a  considerable  time,  at  his  own  house, 
and  I  believe  entirely  at  his  own  expense. 

I  have  spun  out  the  above  narrative  to  a  much  greater  length 
than  I  at  first  intended,  and  shall  conclude  it  with  referring 
you,  for  a  more  ample  and  brilliant  account  of  the  captive 
heroine  who  is  the  subject  of  it,  to  Col.  Humphrey's  History 
of  the  Life  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam,  together  with  some  remarks 
upon  a  few  clauses  in  it.  I  never  indeed  had  the  pleasure  of 
perusing  the  whole  of  said  history,  but  remember  to  have  seen 
some  time  ago  an  extract  from  it  in  one  of  the  Boston  news- 
papers, in  which  the  colonel  has  extolled  the  beauty  and  good 
sense,  and  rare  accomplishments  of  Mrs.  Howe,  the  person 
whom  he  endeavors  to  paint  in  the  most  lively  and  engaging 
colors,  perhaps  a  little  too  highly,  and  in  a  style  that  may  ap^ 
pear  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  her  to  this  day  romantic 
and  extravagant.  And  the  colonel  must  needs  have  been  mis- 
informed with  respect  to  some  particulars  that  he  has  men- 
tioned '  in  her  history*  Indeed,  when  I  read  the  extract  from 
his  history  to  Mrs.  Tute,  (which  name  she  has  derived  from  a 
third  husband,  whose  widow  she  now  remains,)  she  seemed  to 
be  well  pleased,  and  said  at  first  it  was  all  true,  but  soon  after 
contradicted  the  circumstance  of  her  lover's  being  so  bereft  of 
his  senses,  when  he  saw  her  moving  off  in  a  boat  at  smne  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  as  to  plunge  into  the  water  after  her,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  seen  ao  mwn.    It  is  true,  she 
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saM,  that  as  she  was  returning  from  Montreal  to  Albacny,  rile 
met  with  young  Saccapee  on  ^e  way ;  that  sh«  was  in  a 
boat  with  Colonel  Schuyler ;  that  the  French  officer  came  on 
board  the  boat,  made  her  some  handsome  presents,  took  his 
final  leave  of  her,  and  departed,  to  outward  appearance  in  tole- 
rable good  humor. 

She  moreover  says,  that  when  she  went  to  Canada  for  her 
daughter,  she  met  with  him  again,  that  he  showed  her  a  lock 
of  her  hair,  and  her  name  likewise,  printed  with  vermiUion  on 
his  arm.  As  to  her  being  chosen  agent  to  go  to  Europe,  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Hinsdale,  when  Colonel  Howard  ob- 
tained from  the  government  of  New  York  a  patent  of  their 
lands  on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  it  was  nev«r  one© 
thought  of  by  Hinsdale  people  until  the  above-mentioned  ex- 
tract arrived  among  them,  in  which  the  author  has  inserted  it 
as  a  matter  of  undoubted  fact. 


NARRATIVE 


OP  THE  CAPTIVITY  OP  FRANCES  NOBLE.  WHO  WAS.  AHONQ 
OTHERS,  TAKEN  BY  THE  INDIANS  FROM  SWAN  ISLAND,  IN 
MAINE,  ABOUT  THE  YEAR  1765;  COMPILED  BY  JOHN  KELLY, 
ESQ.  OF  CONCORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  FROM  THE  MINUTES 
AND  MEMORANDA  OF  PHINEHAS  MERRILL,  ESQ.  OP  STRAT- 
HAM,  IN  THE  SAME  STATE;  AND  BY  THE  FORMER  GEN- 
TLEMAN COMMUNICATED  FOR  PUBLICATION  TO  THE  EDI- 
TORS  OP  THE  HISTORICAL  COLLECTIONS  OP  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE. 

James  Whidden,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Shute, 
was  a  captain  in  the  army  at  the  taking  of  Cape  Breton  in 
1745.  He  owned  a  tract  of  land  on  Swan  Island,  in  the  river 
Kennebec,  where  he  lived  with  his  family.  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters  married  Lazarus  Noble,  of  Portsmouth,  who  lived  on  the 
island  with  her  father.  The  Indians  had  been  accustomed  to 
visit  Capt.  Whidden  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  There  was  a 
garrison  on  the  island  to  secure  the  inhabitants  from  the  attacks 
of  the  enem^  in  time  of  war. 

One  morning,  a  little  after  daybreak,  two  boys  went  out  of 
the  nrrison  and  left  the  gate  open.    The  Indians  were  on  the 
WBlch,  and  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  aboot  nineti 
mterei  the  garriaon.    The  inhabitants  immediately  dii 
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that  the  enemy  was  upon  them ;  but  there  was  no  escape. 
Captain  Whiddfen  and  bis  wife  retreated  to  the  cellar,  and  con- 
cealed t}\emselves.  Noble  and  his  hired  man  met  the  Indians 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  fired  upon  them,  wounding  one 
of  them  in  the  arm.  The  Indians  did  not  return  the  fire,  bat 
took  Noble,  his  wife,  and  seven  children,  with  Timothy  Whid- 
den  and  Mary  Holmes,  prisoners.  The  hired  man  and  the 
two  boys  escaped.  The  captives  were  carried  to  the  water's 
side  and  bound ;  excepting  such  as  could  not  run  away.  The 
Indians  then  returned  to  the  garrison,  burnt  the  barn  and  plun- 
dered the  house,  cut  open  the  feather  beds,  strewed  the  feath- 
ers in  the  field,  and  carried  off  all  the  silver  and  gold  they 
could  find,  and  as  much  of  the  provisions  as  they  chose.  It 
was  supposed  they  omitted  to  burn  the  house  from  the  suspi- 
cion that  the  captain  and  his  wife,  from  whom  they  had,  in 
limes  of  peace,  received  many  favors,  were  concealed  in  it. 
Capt.  Whidden,  after  the  destruction  of  his  property  on  the 
island,  returned  to  Greenland,  in  this  state,  wnich  is  supposed 
to  have  been  his  native  place,  and  there  died. 

The  Indians  also  took  in  a  wood  on  the  island  an  old  man 
by  the  name  of  Pomeroy,  who  was  employed  in  making  shin- 
gles. Having  collected  their  captives  and  plunder,  they  imme- 
diately left  the  island,  and  commenced  their  return  to  Canada  to 
dispose  of  their  prey.  Pomeroy  was  old  and  feeble,  and  unable 
to  endure  the  fatigue  of  the  march,  without  more  assistance  than 
the  savages  thought  fit  to  render  him,  and  they  killed  him  on 
the  journey.  They  were  more  attentive  to  the  children,  as  for 
them  they  undoubtedly  expected  a  higher  price  or  a  greater 
ransom.  Abigail,  one  of  the  children,  died  among  the  Indians. 
The  other  captives  arrived  safe  in  Canada,  and  were  variously 
disposed  of.  Mr.  Noble  was  sold  to  a  baker  in  Quebec,  and 
his  wife  to  a  lady  of  the  same  place  as  a  chambermaid.  They 
were  allowed  to  visit  each  other  and  to  sleep  together.  Four 
of  the  children  were  also  sold  in  Quebec,  as  were  Timothy 
Whidden  and  Mary  Holmes.  The  captives  in  that  city  were 
exchanged  within  a  year,  and  returned  to  their  homes.  Mr. 
Whidden  and  Miss  Holmes  were  afterwards  united  in  mar- 
riage. 

Fannt  Noble,  the  principal  subject  of  this  memoir,  at  the 
time  of  her  captivity,  was  about  thirteen  months  old.  She 
was  carried  by  a  party  of  Indians  to  Montreal.  In  their  at- 
tempts to  dispose  of  her,  they  took  her  one  de  to  the  house 
of  Monsieur  Louis  St.  Auge  Charlee,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
that  place,  who  was  at  that  time  on  a  journey  to  Quebec.  Hit 
kdy  was  called  into  the  kitchen  by  one  of  her  maids  to  tee  a 
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poor  iuhni  crawling  on  the  tile  floor  in  dirt  and  rags,  picking 
apple  peelings  out  of  the  cracks.  She  came  in,  and  on  kindly 
noticing  the  child,  Fanny  immediately  caught  hold  of  the 
lady*3  gown,  wrapped  it  over  her  head,  and  hurst  into  tears. 
The  lady  could  not  easily  resist  this  appeal  to  her  compassion. 
She  took  up  the  child,  who  clung  about  her  neck  and  repeat- 
edly, embraced  her.  The  Indians  ofiered  to  sell  her  their  little 
captive,  but  she  declined  buying,  not  choosing  probably  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband  to  venture  on  such  a  purchase.  The 
Indians  lefl  the  house,  and  slept  that  night  on  the  pavements 
before  the  door.  Fanny,  who  had  again  heard  the  voice  of 
kindness,  to  which  she  had  not  been  accustomed  from  her  sav- 
age masters,  could  not  be  quiet,  but  disturbed  the  slumibers  and 
touched  the  heart  of  the  French  lady  by  her  incessant  cries. 
This  lady  had  then  lately  lost  a  child  by  death,  and  was  per- 
haps more  quick  to  feel  for  the  sufferings  of  children,  and 
more  disposed  to  love  them,  than  she  would  otherwise  have 
been.  Early  the  next  morning  the  Indians  were  called  into 
the  house ;  Fanny  was  purchased,  put  into  a  tub  of  water,  and 
having  been  thoroughly  washed,  was  dressed  in  the  clothes  of 
the  deceased  child,  and  put  to  bed.  She  awoke  smiling,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  repaying  her  mistress'  kindness  by  her  in- 
fantile prattle  and  fond  caresses.  Fanny  could  never  learn 
for  what  price  she  was  bought  of  the  Indians,  as  her  French 
mother  declined  answering  her  questions  upon  that  subject, 
telling  her  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  be  thankful  that  she  was  not 
still  in  their  power. 

Mons.  and  Mad.  St.  Auge  took  a  lively  interest  in  their  little 
captive,  and  treated- her  with  much  tenderness  and  affection. 
She  felt  for  them  a  filial  attachment.  When  her  parents  were 
exchanged,  her  mother,  on  her  return  home,  called  upon  Fanny, 
and  took  the  child  in  her  arms,  but  no  instinct  taught  her  to 
rejoice  in  the  maternal  embrace,  and  she  fled  for  protection  to 
her  French  mamma.  Mrs.  Noble  received  many  presents 
from  the  French  lady,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  that  her 
little  daughter  was  left  in  afiectionate  hands. 

Fanny  was  taught  to  call  and  consider  Mons.  and  Mad.  St. 
Auge  as  her  parents.  They  had  her  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Eleanor,  and  educated  her  in  the  Roman  Catnolic  religion. 
She  learned  her  Pater  Nosters  and  Ave  Marias,  went  to  mass, 
crossed  herself  with  holy  water,  and  told  her  beads  with  great 
devotion. 

When  four  or  dye  years  old,  she  was  enticed  away  from  her 
French  parents  by  Wheelwright,  who  had  been  employed  by 
the  government  of  Massachusetts  to  seek  for  captives  in  Can- 
ada.   He  carried  her  to  the  Three  Rivers,  where  he  had  sev- 
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cral  other  captives,  and  left  her,  as  he  pretended,  with  a  vela* 
tion  of  her  t*  rench  father's  for  a  few  days,  when  she  expected 
to  return  to  Montreal.  But  she  had  not  heen  to  the  Thiee 
Rivers  more  than  twenty -four  hours,  when  the  old  sqiiaw 
who  had  sold  her  to  Mad.  St.  Auge  came  along  in  a  sleigh, 
accompanied  hy  a  young  sanop,  seized  upon  Fanny,  and  car- 
ried her  to  St.  Francois>  where  they  kept  her  about  a  fortnight 
She  had  now  attained  an  age  when  she  would  be  sensible  of 
her  misfortunes,  and  bitterly  lamented  her  separation  from  her 
French  parents.  The  Indians  endeavored  to  pacify  and  please 
her  by  drawing  on  her  coat  or  frock  the  figures  of  deers,  wolves, 
bears,  fishes,  ^. ;  and  once,  probably  to  make  her  look  as 
handsomely  as  themselves,  they  painted  her  cheeks  in  the 
Indian  fashion,  which  very  much  distressed  her,  and  the  old 
squaw  made  them  wipe  off  the  paint.  At  one  time  she  got 
away  from  the  savages,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  best-look* 
ing  house  in  the  village,  which  belonged  to  a  French  priest, 
who  kissed  her,  asked  her  many  questions,  and  treated  hear 
kindly,  but  gave  her  up  to  the  claim  of  her  Indian  masters. 
While  at  St.  Francois,  her  brother,  Joseph  Noble,  who  had 
not  been  sold  to  the  French,  but  still  lived  with  the  Indians, 
came  to  see  her,  but  she  had  a  great  aversion  to  him.  He  waa 
in  his  Indian  dress,  and  she  would  not  believe  him  to  be  a  rela- 
tion, or  speak  to  him  if  she  could  avoid  it.  She  was  at  last 
turned  back  by  the  Indians  to  Montreal,  and  to  her  great  satis* 
faction  was  delivered  to  her  French  father,  who  rewarded  the 
Indians  for  returning  her.  It  was  doubtless  the  expectation  of 
much  reward  which  induced  the  old  squaw  to  eeize  her  at  the 
Three  Rivers,  as  the  Indians  not  unfrequently  stole  back  cap* 
tives,  in  order  to  extort  presents  for  their  return  from  the 
French  gentlemen  to  whom  the  same  captives  had  before  been 
sold.  Before  this  time  she  had  been  hastily  carried  from  Mont- 
real, hurried  over  mountains  and  across  waters,  and  concealed 
among  flags,  while  those  who  accompanied  her  were  evidently 
pursued,  and  in  great  apprehension  of  being  overtaken ;  but 
the  occasion  of  this  flight  or  its  incidents  she  was  too  young  to 
understand  or  distinctly  to  remember,  and  she  was  unable  a&r- 
wards  to  satisfy  herself  whether  her  French  father  coQvejed 
her  away  to  keep  her  out  of  the  reach  of  her  natural  friends, 
or  whether  she  was  taken  by  those  friends,  and  afterwards  re- 
taken as  at  the  Three  Rivers  and  returned  to  Montreal.  The 
French  parents  cautiously  avoided  informing  her  upon  this 
subject,  or  upon  any  other  which  should  remind  her  of  her  cap- 
tivity, her  country,  her  parents  or  her  friends,  lest  she  shoukl 
become  discontented  with  her  situation,  and  desirous  of  leav- 
ing those-who  had  adopted  her.    They  kept  her  secreted  from 
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hm  natural  friends,  who  were  in  search  of  her,  and  evaded 
every  question  which  might  lead  to  her  discovery.  One  day, 
when  Mons.  St.  Auge  and  most  of  his  family  were  at  mass, 
the  was  sent  with  another  captive  to  the  third  story  of  the 
house,  and  the  domestics  were  required  strictly  to  watch  them, 
as  it  was  known  that  some  of  her  relations  were  then  in  the 
place  endeavoring  to  find  her.  Of  this  circumstance  she  was 
Ignorant,  hut  she  was  displeased  with  her  confinement,  and 
with  her  little  companion  found  means  to  escape  from  their 
room  and  went  below.  While  raising  a  cup  of  water  to  her 
mouth,  she  saw  a  man  looking  at  her  througn  the  window,  and 
stretching  out  his  arm  towards  her,  at  the  same  time  speaking 
a  language  which  she  could  not  understand.  She  was  very 
much  alarmed,  threw  down  her  water,  and  ran  with  all  possir 
ble  speed  to  her  room.  Little  did  she  suppose  that  it  was  her 
own  father,  from  whom  she  was  flying  in  such  fear  and  horror. 
He  had  returned  to  Canada  to  seek  those  of  his  children  who 
remained  there.  He  could  hear  nothing  of  his  Fanny ;  but 
watching  the  house,  he  perceived  her,  as  was  just  stated,  and 
joyfully  stretching  his  arms  towards  her,  exclaimed,  "  There 's 
my  daughter!  O  !  that's  my  daughter!"  But  she  retreated, 
and  he  could  not  gain  admittance,  for  the  house  was  guarded 
and  no  stranger  permitted  to  enter.  How  long  he  continued 
hovering  about  her  is  now  unknoAvn,  but  he  left  Canada  with- 
out embracing  her  or  seeing  her  again. 

Her  French  parents  put  her  to  a  boarding  school  attached  to 
a  nunnery  in  Montreal,  where  she  remained  several  years,  and 
was  taught  all  branches  of  needle-work,  with  geography, 
music,  painting,  &c.  In  the  same  school  were  two  Misses 
Johnsons,  who  were  captured  at  Charlestown,  (No.  4)  in  1754, 
and  two  Misses  Phipps,  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  Howe,  who 
were  taken  at  Hinsdale  in  1755.  Fanny  was  in  school  when 
Mrs.  Howe  came  for  her  daughters,  and  long  remembered  the 
grief  and  lamentations  of  the  young  captives  when  obliged 
to  leave  their  school  and  mates  to  return  to  a  strange,  though 
their  native  country,  and  to  relatives  whom  they  had  long  for- 
gotten. 

While  at  school  at  Montreal,  her  brother  Joseph  again  vis- 
ited her.  He  still  belonged  to  the  St.  Francois  tribe  of  Indians, 
and  was  dressed  remarkably  fine,  having  forty  or  fifty  broaches 
in  his  shirt,  clasps  on  his  arm,  and  a  great  variety  of  knots  and 
bells  about  his  clothing.  He  brought  his  little  sister  Ellen,  as 
die  was  then  called,  and  who  was  then  not  far  from  seven 
yews  old,  a  young  fawn,  a  basket  of  cranberries,  and  a  lump 
of  sap  sugar.  The  little  girl  was  much  pleased  with  the  fiiwn» 
and  had  no  great  aversion  to  cranberries  and  sugar,  but  she 
15 
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was  much  frightened  hy  the  appearance  of  Joseph,  and  wirald 
receive  nothing  from  his  hands  till,  at  the  suggestion  of  her 
friends,  he  had  washed  the  paint  from  his  face  and  made  some 
alteration  in  his  dress,  when  she  ventured  to  accept  his  offer- 
ings, and  immediately  ran  from  his  presence.  The  next  day, 
Joseph  returned  with  the  Indians  to  St.  Francois,  hut  some 
time  afterwards  Mons.  St.  Aiige  purchased  him  of  the  sava- 
ges, and  dressed  him  in  the  French  style ;  hut  he  never  ap- 
peared so  hold  and  majestic,  so  spirited  and  vivacious,  as  when 
arrayed  in  his  Indian  habit  and  associating  with  his  Indian 
friends.     He  however  became  much  attached  to  St.  Auge,  who 

fmt  him  to  school ;  and  when  his  sister  parted  with  him  upon 
eaving  Canada,  he  gave  her  a  strict  charge  not  to  let  it  be 
known  where  he  was,  lest  he  too  should  l^  obliged  to  leave 
his  friends  and  return  to  the  place  of  his  birth. 

When  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age,  Fanny  was 
sent  to  the  school  of  Ursuline  nuns  in  Quebec,  to  complete  her 
education.  Here  the  discipline  was  much  more  strict  and  sol- 
emn than  in  the  school  at  Montreal.  In  both  places  the  teach- 
ers were  called  half  nuns,  who,  not  being  professed,  were  allow- 
ed to  go  in  and  put  at  pleasure  ;  but  at  Quebec  the  pupils  were 
in  a  great  measure  secluded  from  the  world,  being  permitted 
to  walk  only  in  a  small  garden  by  day,  and  confined  by  bolts 
and  bars  in  their  cells  at  night.  This  restraint  was  irksome  to 
Fanny.  She  grew  discontented  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  permitted  to  return  to  her  French  parents  at  Montreal,  and 
again  enter  the  school  in  that  city. 

While  Fanny  was  in  the  nunnery,  being  then  in  her  four- 
teenth year,  she  was  one  day  equally  surprised  and  alarmed 
by  the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  who  demanded  her  of  the  nuns 
as  a  redeemed  captive.  Her  father  had  employed  this  man, 
Arnold,  to  seek  out  his  daughter  and  obtain  her  from  the 
French,  who  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  detaining  her.  Arnold 
was  well  calculated  for  this  employment  He  was  secret,  sub- 
tle, resolute  and  persevering.  He  had  been  some  time  in  the 
city  without  exciting  a  suspicion  of  his  business.  He  had 
ascertained  where  the  captive  was  to  be  found — ^he  had  pro- 
cured the  necessary  powers  to  secure  her,  and  in  his  approach 
to  the  nunnery  was  accompanied  by  a  sergeant  and  a  file  of 
men.  The  nuns  were  unwilling  to  deliver  up  their  pupil,  and 
required  to  know  by  what  right  he  demanded  her.  Arnold 
convinced  them  that  his  authority  was  derived  from  the  gov- 
ernor, and  they  durst  not  disobey.  They,  however,  prolonged 
the  time  as  much  as  possible,  and  sent  word  to  Mons.  St.  Auge, 
hoping  that  he  woula  be  able  in  some  way  or  other  to  detain 
hit  adopted  daughter.    Arnold  however  was  not  to  be  dekived 
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or  trifled  with.  He  sternly  demanded  the  captire  hy  the  name 
of  Noble  in  the  goTemor's  name,  and  the  nuns  were  awed 
into  submission.  Fanny,  weeping  and  trembling,  was  deliv- 
ered up  by  those  who  wept  and  trepnbled  too.  She  accom- 
panied Arnold  to  the  gate  of  the  nunnery,  but  the  idea  of 
leaving  forever  those  whom  she  loved  and  going  with  a  com- 
pany of  armed  men  she  knew  not  whither,  was  too  overwhelm- 
mg,  and  she  sunk  upon  the  ground.  Her  cries  and  lamenta- 
tions drew  the  people  around  her,  and  she  exclaimed  iHtterly 
against  the  cruelty  of  forcing  her  away,  declaring  that  she  could 
not  and  would  not  go  any  further  as  a  prisoner  with  those  firight- 
fal  soldiers.  At  this  time  an  Englisn  officer  appeared  in  the 
crowd ;  he  reasoned  with  her,  soothed  her,  and  persuaded  her 
to  walk  with  him,  assuring  her  the  guard  shoula  be  dismissed 
and  no  injury  befall  her.  Aj  they  passed  by  the  door  of 
Mens.  St.  Auge,  on  their  wa^  to  the  inn,  her  grief  and  excla- 
mations were  renewed,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
she  could  be  persuaded  to  proceed.  But  the  guard  ha4  merely 
fallen  back,  and  were  too  near  to  prevent  a  rescue,  had  an  at- 
tempt been  made.  Gapt.  M'Clure,  the  English  officer,  promised 
her  that  she  should  be  permitted  to  visit  her  French  parents 
the  next  day.  She  found  them  in  tears,  but  they  could  not 
detain  her.  Mons.  St.  Auge  gave  her  a  handful  of  money, 
and  embraced  her,  blessed  her,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
His  lady  supplied  her  with  clothes,  and  their  parting  was  mosi 
affectionate  and  affecting.  She  lived  to  a  considerably  ad- 
vanced age,  but  she  could  never  speak  of  this  scene  without 
visible  and  deep  emotion. 

She  was  carried  down  the  river  to  Quebec,  where  she  tar- 
ried a  few  days,  and  then  sailed  with  Captain  Wilson  for  Bos- 
ton. She  arrived  at  that  port  in  July,  one  month  before  she 
was  fourteen  years  of  age.  She  was  joyfully  received  by 
her  friends,  but  her  father  did  not  long  survive  her  return. 
After  his  death  she  resided  in  the  family  of  Gapt.  Wilson,  at 
Boston,  until  she  had  acquired  the  English  language,  of  which 
before  she  was  almost  entirely  ignorant.  She  then  went  to 
Newbury,  and  lived  in  the  family  of  a  relative  of  her  father, 
where  she  found  a  home,  and  that  peace  to  which  she  had  long 
been  a  stranger.  Her  education  had  quali6ed  her  for  the 
instruction  of  youth,  and  she  partially  devoted  herself  to  that 
employment.  She  was  engaged  in  a  school  at  Hampton, 
where  she  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Jonathan  Tilton, 
a  gentleman  of  good  property  in  Kensington,  whom  she  mar- 
ried about  the  year  1776.  He  died  in  1798.  In  1801,  she 
married  Mr.  John  Shute,  of  New-Market,  and  lived  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Newfields  in  that  town  till  her  death,  in  September, 
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1819.     Slie  was  much  respected  and  esteemed  in  life,  and  her 
death  was,  as  her  life  had  been,  that  of  a  Christian. 


CAPTAIN  JONATHAN  CARVER'S 

NARRATIVE  OP  ttIS  CAPTURE,  AND.  SURSEaUENT  ESCAPE 
FROM  THE  INDIANS,  AT  THE  BLOODY  MAS>SACIIE  COMMIT- 
TED BY  THEM,  WHEN  FORT  WILLIAM  HENRY  FELL  INTO 
THE  HANDS  OF  THE  FRENCH,  UNDER  GEN.  MONTCALM,  IN 
THE  YEAR  1767.    WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 

Gbn.  Webb,  who  commanded  the  Eni^lish  army  in  North 
America,  which  was  then  encamped  at  fort  Ed\rard,  having 
intelligence  that  the  French  troops  under  Monsieur  Montcahn 
were  making  some  movements  towards  fort  William  Henry,  he 
detached  a  corps  of  about  fifteen  hundred  men,  consisting  of 
English  and  provincials,  to  strengthen  the  garrison.  In  this 
party  I  went  as  a  volunteer  among  the  latter. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  English  general  were  not  without 
foundation ;  for  the  day  after  our  arrival  we  saw  lake  George, 
(formerly  lake  Sacrament)  to  which  it  lies  contiguous,  covered 
with  an  immense  number  of  bdtits ;  and  in  a  few  hours  we 
found  our  lines  attacked  by  the  French  general,  who  had  just 
landed  with  eleven  thousand  regulars  and  Canadians,  and  two 
thousand  Indians.  Colonel  Monro,  a  brave  officer,  commanded 
in  the  fort,  and  had  no  more  than  two  thousand  three  hundred 
men  with  him,  our  detachment  included. 
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With  these  he  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  probably  would 
hare  been  able  at  hist  to  presenre  the  fort,  had  he  been  properly 
supported,  and  permitted  to  continue  his  efforts.  On  every 
summons  to  surrender  sent  by  the  French  general,  who  offered 
the  most  honorable  terms,  his  answer  repeatedly  was,  that  he 
yet  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  repel  the  most  vigorous 
attacks  his  besiegers  were  able  to  make ;  and  if  he  thought  his 
present  force  insufficient,  he  could  soon  be  supplied  with  a 
greater  number  from  the  adjacent  army. 

But  the  colonel  having  acauainted  General  Webb  with  his 
situation,  and  desired  he  would  send  him  some  fresh  troops, 
the  general  dispatched  a  messenger  to  him  with  a  letter,  where- 
in he  informed  him  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  assist  him, 
and  therefore  gave  him  orders  to  surrender  up  the  fort  on  the 
ij  best  terms  he  could  procure.     This  packet  feu  into  the  hands 

i|  of  the  French  general,  who  immediately  sent  a  flag  of  truce, 

li  desiring  a  conference  with  the  governor. 

Ij  They  accordingly  met,  attended  only  by  a  small  guard,  in 

:|  the  centre  between  the  lines;  when  Monsieur  Montcalm  told 

I  the  colonel,  that  he  was  come  in  person  to  demand  possession 

of  the  fort,  as  it  belonged  to  the  king  his  master.  Tne  colonel 
replied,  that  he  knew  not  how  that  could  be,  nor  should  he 
surrender  it  up  whilst  it  was  in  his  power  to  defend  it. 

The  French  general  rejoined  at  the  same  time  delivering 
the  packet  into  the  colonel's  hand,  "  By  this  authority  do  I 
make  the  requisition."  The  brave  governor  had  no  sooner 
read  the  contents  of  it,  and  was  convinced  that  such  were  the 
orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  not  to  be  disobeyed, 
than  he  hung  his  head  in  silence,  and  reluctantly  entered  into 
a  negotiation. 

In  consideration  of  the  fi^allant  defence  the  garrison  had  made, 
they  were  to  be  permitted  to  march  out  with  all  the  honors  of 
war,  to  be  allowed  covered  wagons  to  transport  their  baggage 
to  fort  Edward,  and  a  guard  to  protect  them  from  the  fury  of 
the  savages.« 

The  morning  after  the  capituhition  was  signed,  as  soon  as 
day  broke,  the  whole  garrison,  now  consisting  of  about  two 
thousand  men,  besides  women  and  children,  were  drawn  up 
within  the  lines,  and  on  the  point  of  marching  off,  when  great 
numbers  of  the  Indians  gathered  about,  and  began  to  plunder* 
We  were  at  first  in  hopes  that  this  was  their  only  view,  and 
sufiered  them  to  proceed  without  opposition.  Indeed  it  was 
not  in  our  power  to  make  any,  had  we  been  so  inclined ;  for 
though  we  were  permitted  to  carry  off  our  arms,  yet  we  were 
not  allowed  a  single  round  of  ammunition.  In  these  hopes 
however  we  were  disappointed ;  for  presently  some  of  taem 
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bem  to  attack  the  sick  and  wounded,  when  sach  as  were  not 
able  to  crawl  into  the  ranks,  notwithstanding  they  endeavored 
to  arert  the  fury  of  their  enemies  by  their  shrieks  or  groans, 
were  soon  dispatched. 

Here  we  were  fully  in  expectation  that  the  disturbance  would 
have  concluded  ;  and  our  little  army  began  to  move ;  but  in  a 
short  time  we  saW  the  front  division  driven  back,  and  discov- 
ered that  we  were  entirely  encircled  by  the  savages.  We 
expected  every  moment  that  the  guard,  which  the  French,  by 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  had  agreed  to  allow  us,  would  have 
arrived,  and  put  an  end  to  our  apprehensions ;  but  none  ap- 
peared. The  Indians  now  began  to  strip  every  one  without 
exception  of  their  arms  and  clothes,  and  those  who  made  the 
least  resistance  felt  the  weight  of  their  tomahawks. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  rear  division,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  I  shared  the  fate  of  my  companions.  Three  or  four  of 
the  savages  laid  hold  of  me,  and  whilst  some  held  their  wea- 
pons over  my  head,  the  others  soon  disrobed  me  of  my  coat« 
waistcoat,  hat  and  buckles,  omitting  not  to  take  from  me  what 
money  I  had  in  my  pocket.  As  this  was  transacted  close  by 
the  passage  that  led  from  the  lines  on  to  the  plain,  near  which 
a  French  sentinel  was  posted,  I  ran  to  him  and  claimed  his 
protection ;  but  he  only  called  me  an  English  dog,  and  thrust 
me  with  violence  back  again  into  the  midst  of  the  Indians. 

I  now  endeavored  to  join  a  body  of  our  troops  that  were 
crowded  together  at  some  distance ;  but  innumerable  were  the 
Uowa  that  were  made  at  me  with  different  weapons  as  I  passed 
OB ;  luckily  howerer  the  savages  were  so  close  together  that 
they  could  not  4Btrike  at  me  without  endangering  each  other. 
Notwithstanding  which  one  of  them  found  means  to  make  a 
thrust  at  me  with  a  spear,  which  grazed  my  side,  and  from 
another  I  received  a  wound,  with  the  same  kind  of  weapon,  in 
my  ankle.  At  length  I  gained  the  spot  where  my  countr3rmen 
stood,  and  forced  myself  into  the  midst  of  them.  But  before 
I  got  thus  far  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  the  collar  and 
wristbands  of  my  shirt  were  all  that  remained  of  it,  and  my 
flesh  was  scratched  and  torn  in  many  places  by  their  savage 
gripes. 

By  this  time  the  war-whoop  was  grven,  and  the  Indians 
began  to  murder  those  that  were  nearest  to  them  without  dis- 
tinction. It  is  not  in  the  power  of  words  to  give  any  tolerable 
idea  of  the  horrid  scene  that  now  ensued ;  men,  women,  and 
children  were  dispatched  in  the  most  wanton  and  cruel  itian- 
ntr,  and  immediately  scalped.  Many  of  these  savages  drank 
the  blood  of  their  victims,  as  it  flowed  warm  from  the  fatal 
wound* 
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We  now  perceived,  though  too  late  to  avail  us,  that  we  were 
to  expect  no  relief  from  the  French  ;  and  that,  contrary  to  the 
agreement  they  had  so  lately  signed  to  allow  us  a  sufficient 
force  to  protect  us  (rom  these  insults,  they  tacitly  permitted 
them ;  for  I  could  plainly  perceive  the  French  officers  walking 
about  at  some  distance,  discoursing  together  with  apparent 
unconcern.  For  the  honor  of  human  nature  I  would  hope  that 
this  flagrant  breach  of  every  sacred  law  proceeded  rather  from 
the  savage  disposition  of  the  Indians,  which  I  acknowledge  it 
is  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  control,  and  which  might 
now  unexpectedly  have  arrived  to  a  pitch  not  easily  to  be 
restrained,  than  to  any  premeditated  design  in  the  French 
commander.  An  Hinprejudiced  observer  would,  however,  be 
apt  to  conclude,  that  a  body  of  ten  thousand  christian  troops, 
most  christian  troops,  had  it  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  maa^ 
sacre  from  becoming  so  genercd.  But  whatever  was  the  cause 
from  which  it  arose,  the  consequences  of  it  were  dreadful,  and 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  modem  history. 

As  the  circle  in  which  I  stood  inclosed  by  this  time  was  much 
thinned,  and  death  seemed  to  be  approaching  with  hasty  strides, 
it  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  most  resolute  to  make  one 
vigorous  efibrt,  and  endeavor  to  force  our  way  through  the 
savages,  the  only  probable  method  of  preserving  our  lives  that 
now  remained.  This,  however  desperate,  was  resolved  on, 
and  about  twenty  of  us  sprung  at  once  into  the  midst  of  them. 
In  a  moment  we  were  all  separated,  and  what  was  the  fate 
of  my  companions  I  could  not  learn  till  some  months,  after, 
when  I  found  that  only  six  or  seven  of  them  eflected  their 
design.  Intent  only  on  my  own  hazardous  situation,  I  endear 
vored  to  make  my  way  through  my  savage  enemies  in  the  best 
manner  possible.  And  I  have  often  been  astonished  since, 
when  I  have  recollected  with  what  composure  I  took,  as  I  did, 
every  necessary  step  for  my  preservation.  Some  I  overtomed, 
being  at  that  time  young  and  athletic,  and  others  I  passed  by, 
dexterously  avoiding  their  weapons ;  till  at  last  two  very  stout 
chiefs,  of  the  most  savage  tribes,  as  I  could  distinguish  by  theit 
dress,  whose  strength  I  could  not  resist,  laid  hold  of  me  by 
each  arm,  and  began  to  force  me  through  the  crowd. 

I  now  resigned  myself  to  my  fate,  not  doubting  but  that  they 
intended  to  dispatch  me,  and  then  to  satiate  their  vengeance 
with  my  blood,  as  I  found  they  were  hurrying  roe  towards  a 
retired  swamp  that  lay  at  some  distance.     But  before  we  had 

f)t  many  yards,  an  English  gentleman  of  some  distinction,  aa 
could  uiscover  by  his  breeches,  the  only  covering  he  had  otL 
which  were  of  fine  scarlet  velvet,  rushed  close  by  ua.  One  m 
the  Indians  instantly  relinquished  his  hold,  and  springing  on 
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this  new  oUect,  endearored  to  seize  him  as  his  prej ;  bat  the 
gentleman  being  strong,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  would 
probably  hare  got  away,  had  not  he  who  held  my  other  arm 
quitted  me  to  assist  his  brother.  I  seized  the  opportunity,  and 
hastened  away  to  join  another  party  of  English  troops  that 
were  yet  unbroken,  and  stood  in  a  body  at  some  distance.  But 
before  I  had  taken  many  steps,  I  hastily  cast  my  eye  towards 
the  gentleman,  and  saw  the  Indian's  tomahawk  gash  into  his 
back,  and  heard  him  utter  his  last  groan.  This  added  both  to 
my  speed  and  desperation. 

I  had  left  this  snockinff  scene  but  a  few  yards,  when  a  fine 
boy  about  twelve  years  of  a^e,  that  had  hitherto  escaped,  came 
up  to  me,  and  begged  that!  would  let  him  lay  hold  of  me,  so 
that  he  might  stand  some  chance  of  getting  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  sayages.     I  told  him  that  I  would  giro  him  erery  assis- 

.  lance  in  my  power,  and  to  this  purpose  bid  him  by  hold ;  but 
in  a  few  moments  he  was  torn  from  my  side,  and  by  his  shrieks 
I  judge  was  soon  demolished.     I  could  not  help  forgetting  my 

.  own  cares  for  a  minute,  to  lament  the  fate  of  so  young  a  suf* 
ferer ;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  take  any  methods 
to  prevent  it 

1  now  got  once  more  into  the  midst  of  friends,  but  we  were 
unable  to  afford  each  other  any  succor.  As  this  was  the  divi* 
sion  that  had  advanced  the  furthest  from  the  fort,  I  thought 
there  might  be  a  possibility  (though  but  a  bare  one)  of  my 
forcing  my  way  through  the  outer  ranks  of  the  Indians,  and 
getfing  to  a  neighboring  wood,  which  I  perceived  at  some  dis* 
tance.  I  was  still  encouraged  to  hope  by  the  almost  miraculous 
preservation  I  had  already  experienced. 

Nor  were  my  hopes  in  vain,  or  the  efforts  I  made  ineffectual. 
Suffice  to  say,  that  I  reached  the  wood ;  but  by  the  time  I  had 
penetrated  a  little  way  into  it,  my  breath  was  so  exhausted 
that  I  threw  myself  mto  a  break,  and  lay  for  some  minutes 
apparently  at  the  last  gasp.  At  length  I  recovered  the  power 
of  respiration ;  but  my  apprehensions  returned  with  all  their 
former  force,  when  I  saw  several  savages  pass  by,  probably  in 

Ersuit  of  me,  at  no  very  great  distance.  In  this  situation  I 
ew  not  whether  it  was  better  to  proceed,  or  endeavor  to  con- 
ceal  myself  where  I  lay  till  night  came  on ;  fearing,  however, 
that  they  would  return  the  same  way,  I  thought  it  most  prudent 
to  ffet  nurther  from  the  dreadful  scene  of  my  distresses.  Ac- 
cordingly, striking  into  another  part  of  the  wood,  I  hastened 
on  as  mst  as  the  briers  and  the  loss  of  one  of  my  shoes  would 
permit  me ;  and  after  a  slow  progress  of  some  hours,  gained  a 
Jiill  that  overlodced  the  plain  which  I  had  just  left,  from  whence 
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I  could  difloem  that  the  bloody  storm  still  raged  with  unabated 
fury. 

But  not  to  tire  my  readers,  I  shall  only  add,  that  after  pass* 
ing  three  days  without  subsistence,  and  enduring  the  seyerity 
of  the  cold  dews  for  three  nights,  I  at  length  re»:hed  fort  Ed* 
ward;  where  with  proper  care  my  body  soon  recovered  its 
wonted  strength,  and  my  mind,  as  far  as  the  recollection  of  the 
late  melancholy  events  would  permit,  its  usual  composure.  - 

It  was  computed  that  fifteen  hundred  persons  were  Mlled  or 
made  prisoners  by  these  savages  during  this  fatal  day.  Many 
of  the  latter  were  carried  off  by  them  and  never  returned.  A 
few,  through  favorable  accidents,  found  their  way  back  to  their 
native  country,  after  having  experienced  a  long  and  severe 
captivity. 

The  brave  Col.  Monro  had  hastened  away,  soon  after  the 
confusion  began,  to  the  French  camp,  to  endeavor  to  procure 
the  ^ard  agreed  by  the  stipulation ;  but  his  application  prov* 
ing  ineffectual,  he  remained,  there  till  General  Webb  sent  a 
party  of  troops  to  demand  and  protect  him  back  to  fort  Edward. 
But  these  unhappy  concurrences,  which  would  probably  have 
been  prevented  had  he  been  lefl  to  pursue  his  own  plans, 
together  with  the  loss  of  so  many  brave  fellows,  murdered  in 
cold  blood,  to  whose  valor  he  had  been  so  lately  a  witness, 
made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  he  did  not  lonff 
survive.  He  died  in  about  three  months  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
with  truth  might  it  be  said  that  he  was  an  honor  to  his  coun* 
try. 

I  mean  not  to  point  out  the  following  circumstance  as  the 
immediate  judgment  of  heaven,  and  intended  as  an  atonement 
for  this  slaughter ;  but  I  cannot  omit  that  very  few  of  those 
different  tribes  of  Indians  that  shared  in  it  ever  lived  to  return 
home.  The  small-pox,  by  means  of  their  communication  with 
the  Europeans,  found  its  way  among  them,  and  made  an  eaual 
havoc  to  what  they  themselves  had  done.  The  methods  tney 
pursued  on  the  first  attack  of  that  malignant  disorder,  to  abate 
the  fever  attending  it,  rendered  it  faUu.  Whilst  their  blood 
was  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  nature  was  striving;  to  throw 
out  the  peccant  matter,  they  checked  her  operations  by  plung- 
ing into  the  water;  the  consequence  was  that  they  died  by 
hundreds.  The  few  that  survived  were  transformed  by  it  into 
hideous  objects,  and  bore  with  them  to  the  grave  deep  indented 
marks  of  Uiis  much  dreaded  disease. 

Monsieur  Montcalm  fell  soon  after  on  the  plains  of  Quebec. 

That  the  unprovoked  cruelty  of  this  commander  was  not 
approved  of  by  the  generality  of  his  countrymen,  I  have  since 
been  convinced  of  l^  many  pcoofs.    One  only,  however,  which 
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I  recaiTed  from  a  person  who  was  witness  to  it,  shall  I  at  pre- 
sent give.  A  Canadian  merchant,  of  some  consideration, 
baring  heard  of  the  surrender  of  the  English  fort,  celebrated 
the  fortanate  event  with  great  rejoicings  and  hospitality,  ac* 
cording  to  the  custom  of  that  country  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
news  of  the  massacre  which  ensued  reach  his  ears,  than  he 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  festivity,  and  exclaimed  in  the 
severest  terms  against  the  inhuman  permission ;  declaring  at 
the  same  time  that  those  who  had  connived  at  it  had  thereby 
drawn  down  on  that  part  of  their  kind's  dominions  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven.  To  this  he  added,  that  he  much  feared  the 
total  loss  of  them  would  deservedly  be  the  consequence.  How 
truly  this  prediction  has  been  verified  we  well  know. 


AN   ACCOUNT 

OP  THE  REMARKABLE  OCCURRENCES  IN  THE  LIFE  AND 
TRAVELS  OP  COLONEL  JAMES  SMITH,  (LATE  A  CITIZEN  OP 
BOURBON  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY,)  DURING  HIS  CAPTIVrTT 
WITH  THE  INDIANS,  IN  THE  YEARS  1765,  »66,  '57,  '68,  AND  »69. 
In  which  the  Customs,  Manners,  Traditions,  Theological  Sentiments,  Moile 
of  War/are,  Military  Tactics,  Discipline  and  Encampments,  Treatment  of 
Prisoners,  lie.  are  better  explained,  and  more  minntely  related,  than  has  been 
heretofore  done  by  any  author  on  that  lubject.  Together  with  a  description 
of  the  Soil,  Timber  and  Waters,  where  he  trerelled  with  the  Indians  dnrinf 
his  captiTity.— To  which  is  added  a  brief  aocoont  of  some  very  nncommoa 
occurrences  which  transpired  after  his  return  from  captirity ;  as  well  as  of 
the  different  campaigns  carried  on  against  the  Indians  to  the  westward  of 
Ibrt  Pitt,  since  the  year  1756,  to  the  present  date,  1799.-'Written  by  himselt 

Preface. — I  was  strongly  urged  to  publish  the  following 
work  immediately  after  my  return  from  captivity,  which  was 
nearly  forty  years  ago;  but,  as  at  that  time  the  Americans 
were  so  little  acquainted  with  Indian  affairs,  I  apprehended  a 
great  part  of  it  would  be  viewed  as  fable  or  romance. 

As  the  Indians  never  attempted  to  prevent  me  either  from 
reading  or  writing,  1  kept  a  journal,  which  I  revised  shortly 
after  my  return  from  captivity,  and  which  I  have  kept  ever 
since;  and  as  I  have  had  but  a  moderate  English  education, 
have  been  advised  to  employ  some  person  of  liberal  education 
to  transcribe  and  embellish  it — ^but  believing  that  nature  always 
•utshines  art,  have  thought,  that  occusrences  truly  and  plainly 
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stated,  as  they  happened,  would  make  the  best  history,  be  bet- 
ter understood,  and  most  entertaining. 

In  the  different  Indian  speeches  copied  into  this  work,  I  ha?e 
not  only  imitated  their  own  style,  or  mode  of  speaking,  but  hare 
also  preserved  the  ideas  meant  to  be  communicated  in  those 
speeches.  In  common  conversation  I  have  used  my  own  style, 
but  preserved  their  ideas.  The.  principal  advantage  that  I 
expect  will  result  to  the  public,  from  the  publication  of  the  fol« 
lowing  sheets,  is  the  obseroations  on  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare. 
Experience  has  taught  the  Americans  the  necessity  of  adopting 
their  mode ;  and  the  more  perfect  we  are  in  that  mode,  the 
better  we  shall  be  able  to  defend  ourselves  against  them,  when 
defence  is  necessary. 

JAMES  SMITH. 

Bourbon  County ,  Jy.ne  lif,  1799. 


lirniooucTioif . — More  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  pnbliea- 
tion  of  Col.  Smith's  journal.  The  only  edition  ever  presented  to  tne  pub* 
lie  was  printed  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  by  John  Bradford,  in  1799.  That 
edition  being  in  pamphlet  form,  it  is  presumed  that  there  is  not  now  a 
dozen  entire  copies  remaining.  A  new  generation  has  sprung  up,  audit  is 
believed  the  time  has  now  arrived,  when  a  second  edition,  in  a  more  dura- 
ble form,  will  be  well  received  by  the  public.  The  character  of  Colonel 
Smith  is  well  known  in  the  western  country,  especially  amongst  the. vete- 
ran pioneers  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  He  was  a  patriot  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. Raised,  as  it  were,  in  the  wilderness,  he  received  but  a  limited  edu- 
cation ;  yet  nature  had  enitowed  him  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  a 
strong  and  sensible  mind ;  and  whether  in  the  camp  or  the  halls  of  legis- 
lation, he  fave  ample  proofs  of  being,  by  practice  as  well  as  profession,  a 
soldier  and  a  statesman. 

During  the  war  of  IS  11  and  12,  being  then  too  old  to  be  serviceable  in 
the  field,  he  made  a  tender  of  his  experience,  and  published  a  treatise  on 
the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  with  v/hich  sad  experience  had  made  him  so 
well  acjjuainted.  He  died  shonly  afterwards,  at  the  house  of  a  brother- 
in-law,  in  Washington  county,  Kentucky.  He  was  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him  as  an  exemplary  Christian,  and  a  consistent  and  unwavering 
patriot. 

By  his  first  marriage,  he  had  several  children ;  and  two  of  his  sons, 
"William  and  James,  it  is  believed,  are  now  living.  The  name  of  his  first 
wife  is  not  recollected. 

In  the  year  1785,  he  intermarried  with  Mrs.  Margaret  Irvin,  the  widow 
of  Mr.  Abraham  Irvin.  Mrs.  Irvin  was  a*  lady  of  a  highly  cultivated 
mind ;  and  had  she  lived  in  more  auspicious  times,  and  possessed  the 
advantages  of  many  of  her  sex,  she  would  have  made  no  ordinary  figure 
as  a  writer,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  And  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
the  friends  of  Col.  Smith  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  her  life.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Rodgers.  She  was  bom  in  the  year  1744,  in  Hanover  county, 
Virginia.  She  was  of  a  respectable  family :  her  father  and  the  Rev.  £ir. 
Rodgers,  of  New  York,  were  brothers'  children.  Her  mother  "v^as  »ster 
to  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  who  was  killed  by  the  British  and  tones  at 
£li2abetli  Point,  Nev^  Jersey.    Her  father  removed,  when  she  Uras  a  diil^ 
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Id  what  was  then  called  Lanenborg,  now  Charlocte  ccmntj,  Yirgiaia.  Sbit 
never  went  to  school  bat  three  months,  and  that  at  the  age  of  five  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  term  the  school  ceased,  and  she  had  no  opporta- 
nity  to  attend  one  afterwards.  Her  mother,  however,  being  an  intelligent 
woman,  and  an  excellent  scholar,  gave  her  lessons  at  home.  On  the  5th 
d  November,  1764,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Irvin,  a  respectable  man, 
thongh  in  moderate  circumstances.  In  the  year  1777,  when  every  true 
friend  aC  his  conntrv  felt  it  his  duty  to  render  some  personal  service,  be 
and  a  neighbor,  by  tne  name  of  'WilUam  Handy,  agreed  that  they  would 
enlist  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  each  to  serve  eighteen  months : 
Irvin  10  serve  the  first  half,  and  Handy  the  second.  Mr.  Irvin  entered 
upon  duty,  in  companv  with  many  others  from  that  section  of  the  country. 
When  they  had  marched  to  Dumfries,  Va.,  before  they  joined  the  mam 
army,  they  were  ordered  to  halt,  and  inoculate  for  the  small-pox.  Irvin 
BttKlected  to  inoculate,  under  the  impression  he  had  had  the  disease  during 
iBUincy .  The  consequence  was,  he  took  the  small-pox  in  the  natural  way, 
and  died,  leaving  Mrs.  Irvin,  and  five  small  children,  four  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

In  the  fall  of  1782,  Mrs.  Irvin  removed^  in  company  with  a  number  of 
enterprising  Virginians,  to  the  wilds  of  Kentucky ;  and  three  years  after- 
Wards  intermamed  with  Col.  Smith,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue.  She  died 
about  the  year  1800,  in  Bourbon  countv,  Kentucky,  in  the  56ih  year  of 
her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  sustained 
through  life  an  unblemished  reputation.  In  early  life  she  wrote  but  little, 
most  of  her  productions  being  the  fruits  of  her  maturer  years,  and  while 
she  was  the  wife  of  Col.  Smith.  But  little  of  her  composition  has  ever 
been  put  to  press ;  but  her  genius  and  taste  were  always  acknowledged  by 
those  who  had  access  to  the  productions  of  her  pen.  She  had  ahapj^ 
talent  for  pastoral  poetry,  and  many  fugitive  pieces  ascribed  to  her  will 
long  be  cherished  and  admired  by  the  children  of  song. 

Narhativb. — ^In  May,  1755,  the  province  of  Pennsylvania 
agreed  to  send  out  three  hundred  men,  in  order  to  cut  a  vngon 
road  from  fort  Loudon,  to  join  Braddock's  road,  near  the  Tur- 
key Foot,  or  three  forks  of  Yohogania.  My  brother-in-hw, 
William  Smith,  Esq.  of  Conococheague,  was  appointed  com- 
missioner, to  have  the  oversight  of  these  road-cutters. 

Though  I  was  at  that  time  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  I  had 
fallen  violently  in  love  with  a  young  mdv,  whom  I  apprehended 
was  possessed  of  a  large  share  of  both  beauty  and  virtue ;  hut 
being  bom  between  VenuB  and  Mars,  I  concluded  I  must  also 
leave  my  dear  fair  one,  and  so  out  with  this  company  of  road- 
cutters,  to  see  the  event  of  tnis  campaign ;  but  still  expecting 
that  some  time  in  the  course  of  this  summer  I  should  again 
return  to  the  arms  of  my  beloved. 

We  went  on  with  the  road,  without  interruption,  until  near 
the  Alleghany  mountain ;  when  I  was  sent  back,  in  order  to 
hurry  up  some  povision-wagons  that  were  on  the  way  after 
08.  I  proceedea  down  the  load  as  fieur  as  the  crossings  of  Ju- 
niata, where,  finding  the  wagons  were  coming  on  as  fiist  as 
possiUe,  I  returned  up  the  mul  again  towards  the  Alleghany 
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mountain,  in  company  with  one  Arnold  Vigoras.  About  four  . 
or  five  miles  above  Bedford,  three  Indians  had  made  a  blind  of 
busheS)  stuck  in  the  ground,  as  though  they  grew  naturallyi 
where  they  concealed  themselves,  about  fifteen  yards  from  the 
road.  When  we  came  opposite  to  them,  they  fired  upon  us,  at 
this  short  distance,  and  killed  my  fellow-traveller,  yet  their 
bullets  did  not  touch  me ;  but  my  horse  making  a  violent  start, 
threw  me,  and  the  Indians  immediately  ran  up  and  took  me 
prisoner.  The  one  that  laid  hold  on  me  was  a  Canasatauga; 
the  other  two  were  Delawares.  One  of  them  could  speak 
English,  and  asked  me  if  there  were  any  more  white  men 
coming  after.  I  told  them  not  any  near  that  I  knew  of.  Two 
of  these  Indians  stood  by  me,  whilst  the  other  scalped  my 
comrade ;  they  then  set  on  and  ran  at  a  smart  rate  through  the 
woods,  for  about  fifteen  miles,  and  that  night  we  slept  on  the 
Alleghany  mountain,  without  fire. 

The  next  morning  they  divided  the  last  of  their  provision 
which  they  had  brought  from  fort  Du  Quesne,  and  gave  me  an 
equal  share,  which  was  about  two  or  three  ounces  of  mouldy 
biscuit ;  this  and  a  young  ground-hog,  about  as  large  as  a  raliH 
bit,  roasted,  and  also  equally  divided,  was  all  the  provision  we 
had  until  we  came  to  the  Loyal  Hannan,  which  was  about  fiAy 
miles ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  way  we  came  through  exceed* 
ing  rocky  laurel  thickets,  without  any  path.  When  we  came 
to  the  west  side  of  Laurel  hill,  they  gave  the  scalp  halloo,  as 
usual,  which  is  a  long  yell  or  halloo  for  every  scalp  or  prisoner 
they  have  in  possession ;  the  last  of  these  scalp  halloos  were 
followed  with  quick  and  sudden  shrill  shouts  of  joy  and  tri« 
umph.  On  their  performing  this,  we  were  answered  by  the 
firino;  of  a  number  of  guns  on  the  Loyal  Hannan,  one  ai^er 
another,  quicker  than  one  could  count,  by  another  party  of 
Indians,  who  were  encamped  near  where  Ligoneer  now  stands. 
As  we  advanced  near  this  party,  they  increased  with  repeated 
shouts  of  joy  and  triumph ;  but  I  did  not  share  with  them  in 
their  excessive  mirth.  When  we  came  to  this  camp,  we  found 
they  had  plenty  of  turkeys  and  other  meat  there ;  and  though 
I  never  before  eat  venison  without  bread  or  salt,  yet  as  I  was 
hungry  it  relished  very  well.  There  we  lay  that  night,  and 
the  next  morning  the  whole  of  u«  marched  on  our  way  for  fort 
Du  Quesne.  The  night  after  we  joined  another  camp  of  In* 
dians,  with  nearly  the  same  ceremony,  attended  with  great 
noise,  and  apparent  joy,  among  all  except  one.  The  next 
morning  we  continued  our  march,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  came 
in  full  view  of  the  fort,  which  stood  on  the  point,  near  where 
fort  Pitt  now  stands.  We  then  made  a  halt  on  the  bank  of  the 
Alleghany,  and  repeated  the  scalp  halloo,  which  was  answered 
X9 
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by  the  firing  of  all  the  firelocks  in  the  hands  of  hoth  Indians 
and  French  who  were  in  and  about  the  fort,  in  the  aforesaid 
manner,  and  also  the  great  guns,  which  were  followed  by  the 
continued  shouts  and  yells  of  the  different  savage  tribes  who 
were  then  collected  there. 

,  As  I  was  at  this  time  unacquainted  with  this  mode  of  firing 
and  yelling  of  the  savages,  I  concluded  that  there  were  thou- 
sands of  Indians  there  ready  to  receive  General  Braddock ;  but 
what  added  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  numbers  running  towards 
me,  stripped  naked,  excepting  breech-clouts,  and  painted  in  the 
most  hideous  manner,  of  various  colors,  though  the  principal 
color  was  vermillion,  or  a  bright  red ;  yet  there  was  annexed  to 
this  black,  brown«  blue,  &c.  As  they  approached,  they  formed 
themselves  into  two  long  ranks,  about  two  or  three  rods  apart 
I  was  told  by  an  Indian  that  could  speak  English,  that  I  roast 
run  betwixt  these  ranks,  and  that  they  would  flog  me  all  the 
way  as  I  ran ;  aiid  if  I  ran  quick,  it  would  be  so  much  the 
better,  as  they  would  quit  when  I  got  to  the  end  of  the  ranks. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  general  rejoicing  around  me,  yet  I 
could  find  nothing  like  joy  in  my  breast ;  but  I  started  to  the 
race  with  all  the  resolution  and  vigor  I  was  capable  of  exerting, 
and  found  that  it  was  as  I  had  been  told,  for  I  was  flogged  the 
whole  way.  When  I  had  got  near  the  end  of  the  lines,  I  wai 
struck  with  something  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  stick,  or  the 
handle  of  a  tomahawk,  which  caused  me  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
On  my  recovering  my  senses,  I  endeavored  to  renew  my  race ; 
but  as  I  arose,  some  one  cast  sand  in  my  eyes,  which  blinded 
me  so  that  I  could  not  see  where  to  run.  They  continued 
beating  me  most  intolerably,  until  I  was  at  length  insensible; 
but  before  I  lost  my  senses,  I  remember  my  wishing  them  to 
strike  the  fatal  blow,  for  I  thought  they  intended  killing  me, 
but  apprehended  they  were  too  long  about  it. 

The  first  thing  I  remember  was  my  being  in  the  fort  amidst 
the  French  and  Indians,  and  a  French  doctor  standing  by  roe, 
who  had  opened  a  vein  in  my  left  arm :  after  which  the  inter- 
preter asked  me  how  I  did ;  I  told  him  I  felt  much  pain.  The 
doctor  then  washed  my  wounds,  and  the  bruised  places  of  my 
body,  with  French  brandy.  As  I  felt  faint,  and  the  brandy 
smelt  well,  I  asked  for  some  inwardly,  but  the  doctor  told  me, 
by  the  interpreter,  that  it  did  not  suit  my  case. 

When  they  found  I  could  speak,  a  number  of  Indians  came 
around  me,  and  examined  me,  with  threats  of  cruel  death  if  I 
did  not  tell  the  truth.  The  first  question  they  asked  me  was 
how  many  men  were  there  in  the  party  that  were  coming  from 
Pennsylvania  to  join  Braddock  ?  I  told  them  the  truth,  that 
th«i8  were  throe  hundred.    The  n«xt  question  was,  were  they 
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well  aimed  t  I  told  them  they  were  all  well  armed,  (meaning 
the  arm  of  flesh,)  for  they  had  only  about  thirty  guns  among 
the  whole  of  them;  which  if  the  Indians  had  known,  they 
would  certainly  have  gone  and  cut  them  all  ofTf  therefore,  I 
could  not  in  conscience  let  them  know  the  defenceless  situation 
of  these  road-c utters.  I  was  then  sent  to  the  hospital,  and 
carefully  attended  by  the  doctors,  and  recovered'  quicker  than 
what  I  expected. 

Some  time  after"  I  was  there,  I  was  visited  by  the  Delaware 
Indian  already  mentioned,  who  was  at  the  taking  of  me,  and 
could  speak  some  English.  Though  he  spoke  but  bad  English, 
yet  I  foufid  him  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  understanding. 
i  asked  him  if  I  had  done  any  tbing  that  had  offended  the  In« 
dians  which  caused  them  to  treat  me  so  unmercifully.  He 
said  no ;  it  was  only  an  old  custom  the  Indians  had,  and  it  was 
like  how  do  you  do ;  after  that,  he  said,  I  would  be  well  used. 
I  asked  him  if  I  should  be  admitted  to  remain  with  the  French. 
He  said  no ;  and  told  me  that,  as  soon  as  I  recovered,  I  must . 
not  only  go  with  the  Indians,  but  must  be  made  an  Indian  my« 
self.  I  asked  him  what  news  from  Braddock*s  army.  He 
said  the  Indians  spied  them  every  day,  and  he  showed  me,  by 
making  marks  on  the  ground  with  a  stick,  that  Braddock's 
army  was  advancing  in  very  c^ose  order,  and  that  the  Indians 
would  surround  them,  take  trees,  and  (as  he  expressed  it)  shoot 
um  doicn  all  one  pigeon. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  the  9th  day  of  July,  1755,  in  the 
morning,  I  heard  a  great  stir  in  the  fort.  As  I  could  then 
walk  with  a  staff  in  my  hand,  I  went  out  of  the  door,  which 
was  just  by  the  wall  of  the  fort,  and  stood  upon  the  wall,  and 
viewed  the  Indians  in  a  huddle  before  the  gate,  where  were 
barrels  of  powder,  bullets,  flints,  &c.,  and  every  one  taking 
what  suited.  I  saw  the  Indians  also  march  off  in  rank  entire ; 
likewise  the  French  Canadians,  and  some  regulars.  After 
viewing  the  Indians  and  French  in  different  positions,  I  com- 
puted them  to  be  about  four  hundred,  and  wondered  that  they 
attempted  to  go  out  against  Braddock  with  so  small  a  party. 
I  was  then  in  high  hopes  that  I  would  soon  see  them  fly  before 
the  British  troops,  and  that  Oeneral  Braddock  would  take  the 
fort  and  rescue  me. 

I  remained  anxious  to  know  the  event  of  this  day ;  and,  in 
the  aAemoon,  I  again  observed  a  great  noise  and  commotion 
in  the  fort,  and  though  at  that  time  I  could  not  understand 
French,  yet  I  found  that  it  was  the  voice  of  joy  and  triumph, 
and  feared  that  they  had  received  what  I  called  bad  news. 

I  had  observed  some  of  the  old  country  soldiers  speak 
Dutch :  as  I  spoke  Dutch,  I  went  to  one  of  them,  and  asked 
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Urn  what  was  the  news.  He  told  me  that  a  ranner  kad  just 
arriyed,  who  said  that  Braddock  would  certainly  be  defeated; 
that  the  Indians  and  French  had  surrounded  him,  and  were 
concealed  behind  trees  and  in  gullies,  and  kept  a  constant  fiie 
upon  the  English,  and  that  thev  saw  the  English  falling  in 
heaps,  and  if  they  did  not  take  the  river,  which  was  the  qdIj 
gap,  and  make  their  escape,  there  would  not  be  one  man  left 
alive  before  sundown.  Some  time  after  this  I  heard  a  numba 
of  scalp  halloos,  and  saw  a  company  of  Indians  and  French 
coming  in.  I  observed  they  had  a  great  many  bloody  scalps, 
grenadiers*  caps,  British  canteens,  bayonets,  &c.  wiui  them. 
They  brought  the  news  that  Braddock  was  defeated.  After 
that  another  company  came  in,  which  appeared  to  be  about  one 
hundred,  and  chiefly  Indians,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  almost 
every  one  of  this  company  was  carrying  scalps;  after  this 
came  another  company  with  a  number  of  wagon  horses,  and 
also  a  great  many  scalps.  Those  that  were  coming  in,  and 
those  that  had  arrived,  kept  a  constant  firing  of  small  arms, 
and  also  the  great  guns  in  the  fort,  which  were  accompanied 
*  with  the  most  hideous  shouts  and  yells  from  all  quarters;  so 
that  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  infernal  regions  had  broke 
loose. 

About  sundown  I  beheld  a^  small  party  coming  in  with 
about  a  dozen  prisoners,  stripped  naked,  with  their  hands  tied 
behind  their  backs,  and  their  faces  and  part  of  their  bodies 
blacked  ;  these  prisoners  they  burned  to  death  on  the  bank  of 
Alleghany  river,  opposite  to  the  fort.  I  stood  on  the  fort  wall 
until  I  beheld  them  begin  to  bum  one  of  these  men;  Aey 
had  him  tied  to  a  stake,  and  kept  touching  him  with  firebrands, 
red-hot  irons,  &c.,  and  he  screamed  in  a  most  doleful  manner; 
the  Indians,  in  the  mean  time,  yelling  like  infernal  spirits. 

As  this  scene  appeared  too  shocking  for  me  to  behold,  I 
retired  to  my  lodgings  both  sore  and  sorry. 

When  I  came  into  my  lodgings  I  saw  RussePs  Seven  Ser- 
mons, which  they  had  brought  from  the  field  of  battle,  which  a 
Frenchman  made  a  present  to  me.  From  the  best  information 
I  could  receive,  there  were  only  seven  Indians  and  four  French 
killed  in  this  battle,  and  five  hundred  British  lay  dead  in  the 
field,  besides  what  were  killed  in  the  river  on  their  retreat. 

The  morning  after  the  battle  I  saw  BraddockV  artillery 
brought  into  the  fort ;  the  same  day  I  also  saw  several  Indians 
in  British  officers'  dress,  with  sash,  half  moon,  laced  hats,  &c., 
which  the  British  then  wore. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  Indians  demanded  me,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  go  with  them.  I  was  not  yet  well  able  to  march, 
but  they  took  me  in  a  canoe  up  the  Alleghany  river  to  aa  In- 
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dian  town,  that  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  about  forty 
miles  above  fort  Du  Quesne.  Here  I  remained  about  three 
weeks,  and  was  then  taken  to  an  Indian  town  on  the  west 
branch  of  Muskingum,  about  twenty  miles  above  the  forks, 
which  was  called  TuUihas,  inhabited  by  Delawares,  Caughne- 
lyagas,  and  Mohicans.  On  our  route  betwixt  the  aforesaid 
towns  the  country  was  chiefly  black  oak  and  white  oak  landt 
which  appeared  generally  to  be  good  wheat  land,  chiefly  second 
and  third  rate,  intermixed  with  some  rich  bottoms. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  at  the  aforesaid  town,  a  number 
of  Indians  collected  about  me,  and  one  of  them  began  to  pull 
the  hair  out  of  my  head.  He  had  some  ashes  on  a  piece  of 
bark,  in  which  he  frequently  dipped  his  fingers,  in  order  to 
take  the  firmer  hold,  and  so  he  went  on,  as  if  he  had  been 
plucking  a  turkey,  until  he  had  all  the  hair  clean  out  of  my 
head,  except  a  small  spot  about  three  or  four  inches  square  on 
my  crown;  this  they  cut  oflfwith  a  pair  of  scissors,  excepting 
three  locks,  which  they  dressed  up  in  their  own  mode.  Two 
of  these  they  wrapped  round  with  a  narrow  beaded  garter 
made  bv  themselves  for  that  purpose,  and  the  other  they  plaited 
at  full  length,  and  then  stuck  it  full  of  silver  brooches.  After 
this  they  bored  my  nose  and  ears,  and  fixed  me  off*  with  ear- 
rings and  nose  jewels ;  then  they  ordered  me  to  strip  oflf  my 
cloSies  and  put  on  a  breech-clout,  which  I  did ;  tney  then 
painted  my  head,  face,  and  body,  in  various  colors.  They  put 
a  large  belt  of  wampum  on  my  neck,  and  silver  bands  on  my 
hands  and  right  arm ;  and  so  an  old  chief  led  me  out  in  the 
street,  and  gave  the  alarm  halloo,  coo-vngh^  several  times 
repeated  quick ;  and  on  this,  all  that  were  in  the  town  came 
running  and  stood  round  the  old  chief,  who  held  me  by  the 
hand  in  the  midst.  As  I  at  that  time  knew  nothing  of  their 
mode  of  adoption,  and  had  seen  them  put  to  death  all  they  had 
taken,  and  as  I  never  could  find  that  they  saved  a  man  alive 
at  Braddock*8  defeat,  I  made  no  doubt  but  they  were  about 

Eutting  me  to  death  in  some  cruel  manner.  The  old  chief, 
oldins^  me  by  the  hand,  made  a  long  speech,  very  loud,  and 
when  he  had  done,  he  handed  me  to  three  young  squaws, 
who  led  me  by  the  hand  down  the  bank,  into  the  river,  until 
the  water  was  up  to  our  middle.  The  squaws  then  made  signs 
to  me  to  plunge  myself  into  the  water,  but  I  did  not  understand 
them;  I  thought  that  the  result  of  the  council  was  that  I 
should  be  drowned,  and  that  these  young  ladies  were  to  be  the 
executioners.  They  all  three  laid  violent  hold  of  me,  and  I 
for  some  time  opposed  them  with  all  my  might,  which  occa- 
sioned loud  laughter  by  the  multitude  that  were  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  At  length  one  of  the  squaws  made  out  to  speak 
16* 
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a  little  English,  (for  I  believe  they  began  to  be  afraid  of  me,) 
and  said  no  hurt  ytni.  On  this  I  gave  myself  up  to  their  lady- 
ships, who  were  as  good  as  their  word;  for  though  they 
plunged  me  under  water,  and  washed  and  rubbed  me  severely, 
yet  I  could  not  say  they  hurt  me  much.  |{ 

These  young  women  then  led  me  up  to  the  council  house,  i 

where  some  of  the  tribe  were  ready  with  new  clothes  for  me. 
They  gave  me  a  new  ruffled  shirt,  which  I  put  on,  also  a  pair 
of  leggins  done  off  with  ribbons  and  beads,  likewise  a  pair  of  I 

moccasins,  and  garters  dressed  with  beads,  porcupine  quills, 
and  red  hair — also  a  tinsel  laced  cappo.    They  again  painted  J I 

my  head  and  face  with  various  colors,  and  tied  a  bunch  of  red 
feathers  to  one  of  those  locks  they  had  left  on  the  crown  of  || 

my  head,  which  stood  up  five  or  six  inches.  They  seated  me 
on  a  bearskin,  and  gave  me  a  pipe,  tomahawk,  and  polecat- 
skin  pouch,  which  had  been  skinned  pocket  fashion,  and  con- 
tained tobacco,  killegenico,  or  dry  sumach  leaves,  which  they 
mix  with  their  tobacco ;  also  spunk,  flint,  and  steel.  When  I 
was  thus  seated,  the  Indians  came  in  dressed  and  painted  in 
their  grandest  manner.  As  they  came  in  they  took  their  seats, 
.and  for  a  considerable  time  there  was  a  profound  silence — 
every  one  was  smoking ;  but  not  a  word  was  spoken  among 
them.  At  length  one  of  the  chiefs  made  a  speech,  which  was 
delivered  to  me  by  an  interpreter,  and  was  as  followeth :  '*  My 
souj  you  are  now  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and  bone  of  our  bone.  By 
the  ceremony  which  was  performed  this  day  every  drop  of 
white  blood  was  washe^  out  of  your  veins ;  you  are  taken  into 
the  Caughnewago  nation,  and  mitiated  into  a  warlike  tribe ; 
you  are  adopted  into  a  great  family,  and  now  received  with  great 
seriousness  and  solemnity  in  the  room  and  place  of  a  great 
man.  After  what  has  passed  this  day,  you  are  now  one  of  us 
by  an  old  strong  law  and  custom.  My  son,  you  have  now 
nothing  to  feai^-we  are  now  under  the  same  obligations  to 
love,  support,  and  defend  you  that  we  are  to  love  and  to  defend 
one  another ;  therefore,  you  are  to  consider  yourself  as  one  of 
our  people."  At  this  time  I  did  not  believe  this  fine  speech, 
especially  that  of  the  white  blood  being  washed  out  of  me ;  but 
since  that  time  I  have  found  that  there  was  much  sincerity 
in  said  speech ;  for,  from  that  day,  I  never  knew  them  to  make 
any  distinction  between  me  and  themselves  in  any  respect 
whatever  until  I  left  them.  If  they  had  plenty  of  clothing,  I 
had  plenty ;  if  we  were  scarce,  we  all  shared  one  fate. 

After  this  ceremony  was  over,  I  was  introduced  to  my  new 
kin,  and  told  that  I  was  to  attend  a  feast  that  evening,  which 
I  did.  And  as  the  custom  was,  they  gave  me  also  a  bowl  and 
wooden  spoon,  which  I  carried  with  me  to  the  place,  where 
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there  was  a  number  of  large  brass  ketlles  full  of  boiled  veni- 
Bon  and  green  corn ;  every  one  advanced  with  his  bowl  and 
spoon,  and  had  his  share  given  him.  After  this,  one  of  the 
chiefs  made  a  short  speech,  and  then  we  began  to  eat. 

The  name  of  one  of  the  chiefs  in  this  town  was  Tecanyate- 
righto,  alias  Pluggy,  and  the  other  Asaliecoa,  alias  Mohawk 
Solomon.  As  Pluggy  and  his  party  were  to  start  the  next  day 
to  war,  to  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  the  next  thing  to  be  per- 
formed was  the  war-dance,  and  their  war-songs.  At  their  war- 
dance  they  had  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music ;  they  had 
a  short  hollow  gum,  closed  at  one  end,  with  water  in  it,  and 
parchment  stretched  over  the  open  end  thereof,  which  they  beat 
with  one  stick,  and  made  a  sound  nearly  like  a  muffled  drum. 
All  those  who  were  going  on  this  expedition  collected  together 
and  formed.  An  old  Indian  then  began  to  sing,  and  timed  the 
music  by  beating  on  this  drum,  as  the  ancients  formerly  timed 
their  music  by  beating  the  tabor.  On  this  the  warriors  began 
to  advance,  or  move  forward  in  concert,  like  well-disciplined 
troops  would  march  to  the  fife  and  drum.  Each  warrior  had 
a  tomahawk,  spear,  or  war-mallet  in  his  hand,  and  they  all 
moved  regularly  towards  the  east,  or  the  way  they  intended  to 
go  to  war.  At  length  they  all  stretched  their  tomahawks 
towards  the  Potomac,  and  giving  a  hideous  shout  or  yell,  they 
wheeled  quick  about,  and  danced  in  the  same  manner  back. 
The  next  was  the  war-song.  In  performing  this,  only  one 
sung  at  a  time,  in  a  moving  posture,  with  a  tomahawk  in  his 
hand,  while  all  the  other  warriors  were  engaged  in  calling 
aloud  he-uh^  he-uhy  which  they  constantly  repeated  while  the 
war-song  was  going  on.  When  the  warrior  that  was  singing 
had  ended  his  song,  he  struck  a  war-post  with  his  tomahawk, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  told  what  warlike  exploits  he  had  done, 
and  what  he  now  intended  to  do,  which  were  answered  by  the 
other  warriors  with  loud  shouts  of  applause.  Some  who  had 
not  before  intended  to  go  to  war,  at  this  time,  were  so  animated 
by  this  performance,  that  they  took  up  the  tomahawk  and  sung 
the  war-song,  which  was  answered  with  shouts  of  joy,  as  they 
were  then  initiated  into  the  present  marching  company.  The 
next  morning  this  company  all  collected  at  one  place,  with  their 
heads  and  faces  painted  with  various  colors,  and  packs  upon 
their  backs ;  they  marched  off,  all  silent,  except  the  command- 
er, who,  in  the  front,  sung  the  travelling  song,  which  began  in 
this  manner :  hoo  caughtainte  heegana.  Just  as  the  rear  pass- 
ed the  end  of  the  town,  they  began  to  fire  in  their  slow  man- 
ner, from  the  front  to  the  rear,  which  was  accompanied  with 
shouts  and  yells  from  all  quarters. 

This  evening  I  was  invited  to  another  sort  of  dance,  which 
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was  a  kind  of  promiscuous  dance.  The  young  men  stood  in 
one  rank,  and  the  youns^  women  in  another,  about  one  rod  apart, 
facing  each  other.  The  one  that  raised  the  tune,  or  started 
the  song,  held  a  small  gourd  or  dry  shell  of  a  squash  in  his 
hand,  which  contained  beads  or  small  stones,  which  rattled. 
When  he  began  to  sing,  he  timed  the  tune  with  his  rattle ;  both 
men  and  women  danced  and  sung  together,  advancing  towards 
each  other,  stooping  until  their  heads  would  be  touching  to- 
gether, and  then  ceased  from  dancing,  with  loud  shouts,  and 
retreated  and  formed  again,  and  so  repeated  the  same  thing 
over  and  over,  for  three  or  four  hours,  without  intermission. 
This  exercise  appeared  to  me  at  first  irrational  and  insipid ; 
but  I  found  that  in  singing  their  tunes  they  used  yaneno  hoo 
wa  ne^  &c.,  like  our  fa  sol  la^  and  though  they  have  no  such 
thing  as  jingling  verse,  yet  Uiey  can  intermix  sentences  with 
their  notes,  and  say  what  they  please  to  each  other,  and  carry 
on  the  tune  in  concert.  I  found  that  this  was  a  kind  of  wooing 
or  courting  dance,  and  as  they  advanced  stooping  with  their 
heads  together,  they  could  say  what  they  pleased  in  each  oth- 
er's ear,  without  disconcerting  their  rough  music,  and  the  others, 
or  those  near,  not  hear  what  they  said. 

Shortly  after  this  I  went  out  to  hunt,  in  company  with  Mo- 
hawk Solomon,  some  of  the  Caughnewagas,  and  a  Delaware 
Indian,  that  was  married  to  a  Caughnewaga  squaw.  We  tra- 
velled about  south  from  this  town,  and  the  first  night  we  killed 
nothing,  but  we  had  with  us  green  corn,  which  we  roasted  and 
ate  that  night.  The  next  day  we  encamped  about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  the  hunters  turned  out  to  hunt,  and  I  went  down 
the  run  that  we  encamped  on,  in  company  with  some  squaws 
and  boys,  to  hunt  plums,  which  we  found  in  great  plenty.  On 
my  return  to  camp  I  observed  a  large  piece  of  fat  meat ;  the 
Delaware  Indian,  that  could  talk  some  English,  observed  me 
looking  earnestly  at  this  meat,  and  asked  me,  what  meat  yen 
think  that  is?  I  said  1  supposed  it  was  bear  meat ;  he  laugh- 
ed, and  said,  ho,  all  one  fool  you,  beal  now  elly  pool,  and  point- 
ing to  the  other  side  of  the  camp,  he  said,  look  at  that  skin, 
you  think  that  beal  skin  ?  I  went  and  lifted  the  skin,  which 
appeared  like  an  ox-hide  ;  he  then  said,  what  skin  you  think 
that?  I  replied,  that  I  thought  it  was  a  buffalo  hide;  he 
laughed,  and  said,  you  fool  again,  you  know  nothing,  you  think 
buffalo  that  colo?  I  acknowledged  I  did  not  know  much  about 
these  things,  and  told  him  I  never  saw  a  buffalo,  and  that  I 
had  not  heard  what  color  they  were.  He  replied,  by  and  by 
you  shall  see  gleat  many  buffalo;  he  now  go  to  gleat  lick. 
That  skin  no  buffalo  skin,  that  skin  buck-elk  Mn.     They  went 
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out  with  horses,  and  brought  in  the  remainder  of  this  buck-elk, 
which  was  the  fattest  creature  I  ever  saw  of  the  tallow  kind. 

We  remained  at  this  camp  about  eight  or  ten  days,  and  kill- 
ed a  number  of  deer.  Though  we  had  neither  bread  nor  salt 
at  this  time,  yet  we  had  both  roast  and  boiled  meat  in  great 
plenty,  and  they  were  frequently  inviting  me  to  eat  when  I  had 
no  appetite. 

We  then  moved  to  the  buffalo  lick,  where  we  killed  several 
buffalo,  and  in  their  small  brass  kettles  they  made  about  half  a 
bushel  of  salt.  I  suppose  this  lick  was  about  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  the  aforesaid  town,  and  somewhere  between  the 
Muskingum,  Ohio,  and  Sciota.  About  the  lick  was  clears 
open  woods,  and  thin  white  oak  land,  and  at  that  time  there 
were  large  roads  leading  to  the  lick,  like  wagon  roads.  We 
moved  from  this  lick  about  six  or  seven  miles,  and  encamped 
on  a  creek. 

Though  the  Indians  had  given  me  a  gun,  I  had  not  yet  been 
admitted  to  go  out  from  the  camp  to  hunt.  At  this  place  Mo- 
hawk Solomon  asked  me  to  go  out  with  him  to  hunt,  which  I 
readily  agreed  to.  After  some  time  we  came  upon  some  fresh 
buffalo  tracks.  I  had  observed  before  this  that  the  Indians 
were  upon  their  guard,  and  afraid  of  an  enemy  ;  for,  until  now, 
they  and  the  southern  nations  had  been  at  war.  As  we  were 
following  the  buffalo  tracks,  Solomon  seemed  to  be  upon  his 
guard,  went  very  slow,  and  would  frequently  stand  and  listen, 
and  appeared  to  be  in  suspense.  We  came  to  where  the  tracks 
were  very  plain  in  the  sand,  and  I  said  it  is  surely  buffalo 
tracks ;  he  said,  hush,  you  knoio  nothing,  may  he  buffalo  tracks^ 
may  he  Catawba.  He  went  very  cautious  until  we  found  some 
fresh  buffalo  dung ;  he  then  smiled,  and  said,  Catawba  cannot 
make  so.  He  then  stopped,  and  told  me  an  odd  story  about 
the  Catawbas.  He  said  that  formerly  the  Catawbas  came  near 
one  of  their  hunting  camps,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
camp  lay  in  ambush  ;  and  in  order  to  decoy  them  out,  sent  two 
or  three  Catawbas  in  the  night  past  their  camp,  with  buffalo 
hoofs,  fixed  on  their  feet,  so  as  to  make  artificial  tracks.  In  the 
morning,  those  in  the  camp  followed  after  these  tracks,  thinking 
they  were  buffalo,  until  they  were  fired  on  by  the  Catawbas, 
and  several  of  them  killed.  The  others  fled,  collected  a  party 
and  pursued  the  Catawbas  ;  but  they,  in  their  subtilty,  brought 
with  them  rattlesnake  poison,  which  they  had  collected  from 
the  bladder  that  lieth  at  the  root  of  the  snake's  teeth ;  this  they 
had  corked  up  in  a  short  piece  of  a  cane-stalk.  They  had  also 
brought  with  them  small  cane  or  reed,  about  the  size  of  a  rye- 
straw,  which  they  made  sharp  at  the  end  like  a  pen,  and  dip- 
ped them  in  this  poison,  and  stuck  them  in  the  ground  among 
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the  grass,  along  their  own  tracks,  In  such  a  position  that  they 
might  stick  into  the  legs  of  the  pursuers,  which  answered  the 
design ;  and  as  the  Catawhas  had  runners  hehind  to  watch  the 
motion  of  the  pursuers,  when  they  found  that  a  numher  of  them 
were  lame,  being  artificially  snake  bit,  and  that  they  were  all 
turning  back,  the  Catawbas  turned  upon  the  pursuers,  and  de- 
feated them,  and  killed  and  scalped  all  those  that  were  lame. 
When  Solomon  ^d  finished  this  story,  and  found  that  I  un- 
derstood him,  he  concluded  by  saying,  you  dorVt  know,  Catawba 
veUy  bad  Indian^  Catawba  all  one  devil  Catawba. 

Some  time  after  this,  I  was  told  to  take  the  dogs  with  me, 
and  go  down  the  creek,  perhaps  I  might  kill  a  turkey ;  it  being 
in  the  afternoon,  I  was  also  told  not  to  go  far  from  the  creek, 
and  to  come  up  the  creek  ag^in  to  the  camp,  and  to  take  care 
not  to  get  lost  When  I  had  gone  some  distance  down  the 
creek,  I  came  upon  fresh  buffalo  tracks,  and  as  I  had  a  number 
of  dogs  with  me  to  stop  the  buffalo,  I  concluded  I  would  follow 
af^r  and  kill  one ;  and  as  the  grass  and  weeds  were  rank,  I 
could  readily  follow  the  track.  A  little  before  sundown  I  des- 
paired of  coming  up  with  them.  I  was  then  thinking  how  I 
might  get  to  camp  before  night.  I  concluded,  as  the  bu^alo  had 
made  several  turns,  if  I  took  the  track  back  to  the  creek  it 
would  be  dark  before  I  could  get  to  camp ;  therefore  I  thought 
I  would  take  a  near  way  through  the  hills,  and  strike  the  creek 
a  little  below  the  camp ;  but  as  it  was  cloudy  weather,  and  I 
a  very  young  woodsman,  I  could  find  neither  creek  nor  camp. 
When  night  came  on  I  fired  my  gun  several  times,  and  hal- 
looed, but  could  have  no  answer.  The  next  morning  early, 
the  Indians  were  out  after  me,  and  as  I  had  with  me  ten  or  a 
dozen  dogs,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  rank,  they  could  readily 
follow  my  track.  When  they  came  up  with  me,  they  appeared 
to  be  in  very  good  humor.  I  asked  Solomon  if  he  thought  I 
was  running  away ;  he  said,  no,  tio,  you  go  too  much  clooked. 
On  my  return  to  camp  they  took  my  gun  from  me,  and  for  this 
rash  step  I  was  reduced  to  a  bow  and  arrows,  for  near  two 
years.     We  were  out  on  this  tour  for  about  six  weeks. 

This  country  is  generally  hilly,  though  intermixed  with 
considerable  quantities  of  rich  upland,  and  some  good  bottoms. 

When  we  returned  to  the  town,  Pluggy  and  his  party  had 
arrived,  and  brought  with  them  a  considerable  number  of  scalps 
and  prisoners  from  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac ;  they 
also  brought  with  them  an  English  Bible,  which  they  gave  to 
a  Dutch  woman  who  was  a  prisoner ;  but  as  she  could  not 
read  Ensflish,  she  made  a  present  of  it  to  me,  which  was  very 
•ecfptable. 

I  ronained  in  this  town  until  some  time  in  October,  when 
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my  adopted  brother,  called  Tontileaugo,  who  had  married  a 
Wyandot  squaw,  took  me  with  him  to  lake  Erie.  We  pro- 
ceeded up  tne  west  branch  of  Musldngum,  and  for  some  dis- 
tance up  the  river  the  land  was  hilly,  but  intermixed  with  large 
bodies  of  tolerable  rich  upland,  and  excellent  bottoms.  We 
proceeded  on  to  the  head  waters  of  the  west  branch  of  Musk- 
mgum.  On  the  head  waters  of  this  branch,  and  from  thence 
to  the  waters  of  Canesadooharie,  there  is  a  large  body  of  rich, 
well  lying  land ;  the  timber  is  ash,  walnut,  sugar-tree,  buckeye, 
honey-locust,  and  cherry,  intermixed  with  some  oak,  hickory, 
&c.  This  tour  was  at  tne  time  that  the  black  haws  were  ripe, 
and  we  were  seldom  out  of  sight  of  them ;  they  were  common 
here  both  in  the  bottoms  and  upland. 

On  this  route  we  had  no  horses  with  us,  and  when  we  start- 
ed from  the  town  all  the  pack  I  carried  was  a  pouch  containing 
my  books,  a  little  dried  venison,  and  my  blanket.  I  had  then 
no  gun,  but  Tontileaugo,  who  was  a  first-rate  hunter,  carried  a 
rifle  gun,  and  every  day  killed  deer,  raccoons,  or  bears.  We 
left  the  meat,  excepting  a  little  for  present  use,  and  carried  the 
skins  with  us  until  we  encamped,  and  then  stretched  them  with 
elm  bark,  in  a  frame  made  with  poles  stuck  in  the  ground,  and 
tied  together  with  lynn  or  elm  bark ;  and  when  the  skins  were 
dried  by  the  fire,  we  packed  them  up  and  carried  them  with  us 
the  next  day. 

As  Tontileaugo  could  not  speak  English,  I  had  to  make  use 
of  all  the  Caugnnewaga  I  had  learned,  even  to  talk  very  im- 
perfectly with  him;  but  I  found  I  learned  to. talk  Indian  faster 
this  way  than  when  I  had  those  with  me  who  could  speak 
En^ish. 

As  we  proceeded  down  the  Canesadooharie  waters,  our  packs 
increased  by  the  skins  that  were  daily  killed,  and  became  so 
very  heavy  that  we  could  not  march  more  than  eight  or  ten 
miles  per  day.  We  came  to  lake  Erie  about  six  miles  west  of 
the  mouth  of  Canesadooharie.  As  the  wind  was  very  hifi^h 
the  evening  we  came  to  the  lake,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  me 
roaring  of  &e  water,  and  see  the  high  waves  that  dashed  against 
the  shore,  like  the  ocean.  We  encamped  on  a  run  near  the 
lake,  and  as  the  wind  fell  that  night,  the  next  morning  the  lake 
was  only  in  a  moderate  motion,  and  we  marched  on  the  sand 
along  the  side  of  the  water,  frequently  resting  ourselves,  as  we 
were  heavily  laden.  I  saw  on  the  sand  a  number  of  loige  fish, 
that  had  been  left  in  flat  or  hollow  places ;  as  the  wind  fell  and 
the  waves  abated,  they  were  left  without  water,  or  only  a  small 
qoanti^;  and  numbers  of  bald  and  grey  eagles,  &c.,  were 
akoiig  the  shore  devouring  them. 

Smne  time  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  a  large  camp  of 
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W3randots,  at  the  mouth  of  Canesadoohnrie,  where  Tontilean- 
go*8  wife  was.  Here  we  were  kindly  received ;  they  gave  us 
a  kind  of  rough,  brown  potatoes,  which  grew  spontaneously, 
and  were  called  by  the  Caughnewagas  ohnenata.  These  po- 
tatoes peeled  and  dipped  in  raccoon's  fat  taste  nearly  like  our 
sweet  potatoes.  They  also  gave  us  what  they  call  caneheanta^ 
which  is  a  kind  of  homony,  made  of  green  com,  dried,  and 
beans,  mixed  together. 

From  the  head  waters  of  Canesadooharie  to  this  place,  the 
land  is  generally  good ;  chiefly  first  or  second  rate,  and,  com* 
paratively,  little  or  no  third  rate.  The  only  refuse  is  some 
swamps  that  appear  to  be  too  wet  for  use,  yet  I  apprehend  that 
a  number  of  them,  if  drained,  would  make  excellent  meadows. 
The  timber  is  black  oak,  walnut,  hickory,  cherry,  black  ash, 
white  ash,  water  ash,  buckeye,  black-locust,  honey-locust, 
sugar-tree,  and  elm.  There  is  also  some  land,  though  com- 
paratively but  small,  where  the  timber  is  chiefly  white  oak,  or 
beech ;  this  may  be  called  third  rate.  In  the  bottoms,  and  also 
many  places  in  the  upland,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  wild 
apple,  plum,  and  red  and  bkck  haw  trees.  It  appeared  to  be 
Tiiell  watered,  and  a  plenty  of  meadow  ground,  intermixed  with 
upland,  but  no  large  prairies  or  glades  that  I  saw  or  heard  of. 
In  this  route  deer,  bear,  turkeys,  and  raccoons  appeared  plen- 
ty, but  no  buffalo,  and  very  little  sign  of  elks. 

We  continued  our  camp  at  the  mouth  of  Canesadooharie 
for  some  time,  where  we  Killed  some  deer,  and  a  great  many 
raccoons ;  the  raccoons  here  were  remarkably  large  and  fat. 
At  length  we  all  embarked  in  a  large  birch  bark  canoe.  This 
vessel  was  about  four  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep,  and  about 
five  and  thirty  feet  long  ;  and  though  it  could  carry  a  heavy 
burden,  it  was  so  artfully  and  curiously  constructed,  that  four 
men  could  carry  it  several  miles,  or  from  one  landing  place  to 
another,  or  from  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio.  We  proceeded  up  Canesadooharie  a  few  miles,  and 
went  on  shore  to  hunt ;  but  to  my  great  surprise  they  carried 
the  vessel  we  all  came  in  up  the  bank,  and  inverted  it  or  turn- 
ed the  bottom  up,  and  converted  it  to  a  dwelling-house,  and 
kindled  a  fire  before  us  to  warm  ourselves  by  and  cook.  With 
our  baggage  and  ourselves  in  this  house  we  were  very  much 
crowded,  yet  our  little  house  turned  off  the  rain  very  well. 

We  kept  moving  and  hunting  up  this  river  until  we  came 
to  the  falls  ;  here  we  remained  some  weeks,  and  killed  a  num- 
ber of  deer,  several  bears,  and  a  enreat  many  raccoons.  From 
the  mouth  of  this  river  to  the  falls  is  about  five  and  twenty 
miles.  On  our  passage  up  I  wa&  not  milch  out  firom  the  river, 
bat  what  I  saw  was  good  land,  and  not  hilly. 
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About  the  falls  is  thin  chesnut  land,  which  is  almost  the 
onlychesnut  timber  I  ever  saw  in  this  country. 

"While  we  remained  here  I  left  my  pouch  with  my  books  in 
camp,  wrapt  up  in  my  blanket,  and  went  out  to  hunt  chesnuts. 
On  my  return  to  camp  my  books  were  missing.  I  inquired 
after  tnem,  and  asked  the  Indians  if  they  knew  where  they 
were ;  they  told  me  that  they  supposed  the  puppies  had  carried 
them  oC    I  did  not  believe  them,  but  thought  they  were  dis- 

S leased  at  my  poring  over  my  books,  and  concluded  that  they 
ad  destroyed  them,  or  put  them  out  of  my  way. 
After  this  I  was  again  out  after  nuts,  and  on  my  return 
beheld  a  new  erection,  composed  of  two  white  oak  saplings, 
that  were  forked  about  twelve  feet  high,  and  stood  about  fif- 
teen feet  apart  They  had  cut  these  saplings  at  the  forks,  and 
laid  a  strong  pole  across,  which  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  gal- 
lows, and  the  poles  they  had  shaved  very  smooth,  and  painted 
in  places  with  vermillion.  I  could  not  conceive  the  use  of 
this  piece  of  work,  and  at  length  concluded  it  was  a  gallows. 
I  thought  that  I  had  displeased  them  by  reading  my  books,  and 
that  they  were  about  putting  me  to  death.  The  next  morning 
I  observed  them  bringing  their  skins  all  to  this  place,  and 
hanging  them  over  this  pole,  so  as  to  preserve  them  from  being 
injured  by  the  weather.  This  removed  my  fears.  They  also 
buried  their  large  canoe  in  the  ground,  which  is  the  way  they 
took  to  preserve  this  sort  of  a  canoe  in  the  winter  season. 

As  we  had  at  this  time  no  horse,  every  one  got  a  pack  on  his 
back,  and  we  steered  an  east  course  about  twelve  miles  and 
encamped.  The  next  morning  we  proceeded  on  the  same 
course  about  ten  miles  to  a  large  creek  that  empties  into  lake 
Erie,  betwixt  Canesadooharie  and  Cayahaga.  Here  they  made 
their  winter  cabin  in  the  following  form  :  they  cut  logs  about 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  laid  these  logs  upon  each  other,  and  drove 
posts  in  the  ground  at  each  end  to  keep  them  together ;  the 
posts  they  tied  together  at  the  top  with  bark,  and  by  this  means 
raised  a  wall  fifteen  feet  long,  and  about  four  feet  high,  and  in 
the  same  manner  they  raised  another  wall  opposite  to  this,  at 
about  twelve  feet  distance ;  then  they  drove  forks  in  the  ground 
in  the  centre  of  each  end,  and  laid  a  strong  pole  from  end  to 
end  on  these  forks ;  and  from  these  walls  to  the  poles,  they 
8etupf>oles  instead  of  rafters,  and  on  these  they  tied  smaU 
poles  in  place  of  laths ;  and  a  cover  was  made  of  lynn  bark, 
which  will  run  even  in  the  winter  season. 

As  every  tree  will  not  run,  they  examine  the  tree  first,  by 
trying  it  near  the  ground,  and  when  they  find  it  will  do  they 
fell  the  tree,  and  raise  the  bark  with  the  tomahawk,  near  the 
top  of  the  tree,  about  five  or  six  inches  broad,  then  put  the 
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tomahawk  handle  under  thia  bark,  and  pull  it  along  down  to 
the  butt  of  the  tree ;  so  that  sometimes  one  piece  of  bark  will 
be  thirty  feet  long.  This  bark  they  cut  at  suitable  lengths  in 
order  to  cover  the  hut. 

At  the  end  of  these  walls  they  set  up  split  timber,  so  that 
they  had  timber  all  round,  excepting  a  door  at  each  end.  At 
the  top,  in  place  of  a  chimney,  they  left  an  open  place,  and  for 
bedding  they  laid  down  the  aforesaid  kind  of  biurk,  on  which 
they  spread  bear-skins.  From  end  to  end  of  this  hut  along 
the  middle  there  were  fires,  which  the  squaws  made  of  dry 
split  wood,  and  the  holes  or  open  places  that  appeared  the 
squaws  stopped  with  moss,  whicn  they  collected  from  old  logs; 
and  at  the  door  they  hung  a  bear-skm ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  winters  are  hard  here,  our  lodging  was  much  better  than 
what  I  expected. 

It  was  some  time  in  December  when  we  finished  this  win- 
*  ter  cabin ;  but  when  we  had  got  into  this  comparatiyely  fine 
lodging,  another  difiiculty  arose,  we  had  nothing  to  eat.  While 
I  was  travelling  with  Tontileaugo,  as  was  before  mentioned, 
and  had  jdenty  of  fat  venison,  bear's  meat  and  raccoons,  I  then 
thought  It  was  hard  living  without  bread  or  salt ;  but  now  I 
began  to  conclude,  that  if  I  had  any  thing  that  would  hanish 
pinching  hunger,  and  keep  soul  and  body  together,  I  would  be 
content 

While  the  hunters  were  all  out,  exerting  themselves  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability,  the  squaws  and  boys  (in  which  class  I 
was)  Were  scattered  out  in  the  bottoms,  hunting  red  haws, 
black  haws  and  hickory  nuts.  As  it  was  too  late  in  the  year, 
we  did  not  succeed  in  gathering  haws ;  but  we  had  tolerable 
success  in  scratching  up  hickory  nuts  from  under  a  light  snow, 
which  we  carried  with  us  lest  the  hunters  should  not  succeed. 
After  our  return  the  hunters  came  in,  who  had  killed  only  two 
small  turkeys,  which  were  but  little  among  eight  hunters  and 
thirteen  squaws,  boys,  and  children ;  but  they  were  divided 
with  the  greatest  equity  and  justice— every  one  got  their  equal 
share. 

The  next  day  the  hunters  turned  out  again,  and  killed  one 
deer  and  three  bears. 

One  of  the  bears  was  veinr  large  and  remarkably  fat  The 
hunters  carried  in  meat  sufficient  to  give  us  all  a  healty  sap- 
per and  breakflBist. 

The  squaws  and  all  that  could  carry  turned  out  to  bring  in 
meat,— every  one  had  their  share  assigned  them,  and  my  load 
was  among  the  least ;  yet,  not  being  accustomed  to  carrying 
.n  this  way,  I  ffot  exceeding  weary,  and  told  them  my  load 
was  too  heavy,  I  must  leave  part  of  it  and  come  for  it  agun. 
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They  made  a  halt  and  only  laughed  at  me,  and  took  part  of 
my  load  and  added  it  to  a  young  squaw's,  who  had  as  much 
before  as  I  carried. 

This  kind  of  reproof  had  a  greater  tendency  to  excite  me  to 
exert  myself  in  carrying  without  complaining  than  if  they  had 
whipped  me  for  laziness.  After  this  the  hunters  held  a  coun- 
cil, and  concluded  that  they  must  have  horses  to  carry  their 
Joads ;  and  that  they  would  go  to  war  even  in  this  inclement 
season,  in  order  to  bring  in  horses. 

Tontileaugo  wished  to  be  one  of  those  who  should  go  to  war  ; 
but  the  votes  went  against  him,  as  he  was  one  of  our  best  hun- 
ters ;  it  was  thought  necessary  to  leave  him  at  this  winter 
camp  to  provide  for  the  squaws  and  children.  It  was  agreed 
upon  that  Tontileaugo  and  three  others  should  stay  and  hunt, 
and  the  other  four  go  to  war. 

They  then  began  to  go  through  their  common  ceremony. 
They  sung  their  war-songs,  danced  their  war-dances,  &c. 
And  when  they  were  equipped  they  went  ofT  singing  their 
marching  song,  and  firing  their  guns.  Our  camp  appeared  to 
be  rejoicing ;  but  I  was  grieved  to  think  that  some  innocent 
persons  would  be  murdered,  not  thinking  of  danger. 

After  the  departure  of  these  warriors  we  had  hard  times ; 
and  though  we  were  not  altogether  out  of  provisions,  we  were 
brought  to  short  allowance.  At  length  Tontileaugo  had  con- 
siderable success,  and  we  had  meat  brought  into  camp  suffi- 
cient to  last  ten  days.  Tontileaugo  then  took  me  with  him  in 
order  to  encamp  some  distance  from  this  winter  cabin,  to  try 
his  luck  there.  We  carried  no  provisions  with  us ;  he  said  he 
would  leave  what  was  there  for  the  squaws  and  children,  and 
that  we  could  shift  for  ourselves.  We  steered  about  a  south 
course  up  the  waters  of  this  creek,  and  encamped  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  the  winter  cabin.  As  it  was  still  cold 
weather  and  a  crust  upon  the  snow,  which  made  a  noise  as 
we  walked,  and  alarmed  the  deer,  we  could  kill  nothing,  and 
consequently  went  to  sleep  without  supper.  The  only  chance 
we  had  under  these  circumstances  was  to  hunt  bear  holes  ;  as 
the  bears  about  Christmas  search  out  a  winter  lodging  place, 
where  they  lie  about  three  or  four  months  without  eating  or 
drinking.  This  may  appear  to  some  incredible  ;  but  it  is  well 
known  to  be  the  case  by  those  who  live  in  the  remote  west- 
ern parts  of  North  America. 

The  next  morning  early  we  proceeded  on,  and  when  we 
found  a  tree  scratched  by  the  bears  climbing  up,  and  the  hole 
in  the  tree  sufficiently  large  for  the  reception  of  the  bear,  we 
ihen  felled  a  sapling  or  small  tree  against  or  near  the  hole  ; 
ind  it  was  ray  business  to  climb  up  and  drive  out  the  bear, 
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while  Tontileaugo  stood  ready  with  his  gun  and  bow.  We 
went  on  in  this  manner  nntil  evening,  without  success.  At 
length  we  found  a  large  elm  scratched,  and  a  hole  in  it  about 
forty  feet  up ;  but  no  tree  nigh,  suitable  to  lodge  against  the 
hole.  Tontileaugo  got  a  long  pole  and  some  dry  rotten  wood, 
which  he  tied  in  bunches,  with  bark ;  and  as  there  was  a  tree 
that  grew  near  the  elm,  and  extended  up  near  the  hole,  but 
leaned  the  wrong  way,  so  that  we  could  not  lodge  it  to  advan- 
tage, to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  he  climbed  up  this  tree  and 
carried  with  him  his  rotten  wood»  fire  and  pole.  The  rotten 
wood  he  tied  to  his  belt,  and  to  one  end  of  the  pole  he  lied  a 
hook  and  a  piece  of  rotten  wood,  which  he  set  fire  to,  as  it 
would  retain  fire  almost  like  spunk,  and  reached  this  hook 
from  limb  to  limb  as  he  went  up.  When  he  got  up  with  his 
pole  he  put  dry  wood  on  fire  into  the  hole ;  after  he  put  in 
the  fire  he  heard  the  bear  snufiT,  and  he  came  speedily  down, 
took  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  waited  until  the  bear  would 
come  out;  but  it  was  some  time  before  it  appeared,  and  when 
it  did  appear  he  attempted  taking  sight  with  his  rifie ;  but  it 
being  then  too  dark  to  see  the  sights,  he  set  it  down  by  a  tree, 
and  instantly  bent  his  bow,  took  hold  of  an  arrow,  and  shot 
the  bear  a  little  behind  the  shoulder.  I  was  preparing  also  to 
shoot  an  arrow,  but  he  called  to  me  to  stop,  there  was  no 
occasion  ;  and  with  that  the  bear  fell  to  the  ground. 

Being  very  hungry,  we  kindled  a  fire,  opened  the  bear,  took 
out  the  liver,  and  wrapped  some  of  the  caul  fat  round,  and  put 
it  on  a  wooden  spit,  which  we  stuck  in  the  ground  by  the  fire 
to  roast ;  then  we  skinned  the  bear,  got  on  our  kettle,  and  had 
both  roast  and  boiled,  and  also  sauce  to  our  meat,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  delicate  fare.  After  I  was  fully  satisfied 
I  went  to  sleep ;  Tontileaugo  awoke  me,  saying,  come,  eat 
hearty,  we  have  got  meat  plenty  now. 

The  next  morning  we  cut  down  a  lynn  tree,  peeled  bark  and 
made  a  snug  little  shelter,  facing  the  south-east,  with  a  large 
log  betwixt  us  and  the  north-west ;  we  made  agood  fire  before 
as,  and  scaflfolded  up  our  meat  at  one  side.  Wnen  we  had  fin- 
ished our  camp  we  went  out  to  hunt,  searched  two  trees  for 
bears,  but  to  no  purpose.  As  the  snow  thawed  a  little  in  the 
afternoon,  Tontileaugo  killed  a  deer,  which  we  carried  with  us 
to  camp. 

The  next  day  we  turned  out  to  hunt,  and  near  the  camp  we 
found  a  tree  well  scratched ;  but  the  hole  was  above  forty  feet 
high,  and  no  tree  that  we  could  lodge  against  the  hole ;  but 
finding  that  it  was  very  hollow,  we  concluded  that  we  could 
cut  down  the  tree  with  our  tomahawks,  which  kept  us  work- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  the  day.    When  the  tree  fell  we 
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lan  up,  Tontileaugo  with  his  gun  and  bow,  and  I  with  my  bow 
ready  bent.  Tontileaugo  shot  the  bear  through  with  his  rifle, 
a  little  behind  the  shoulders  ;  I  also  shot,  but  too  far  back ;  and 
not  being  then  much  accustomed  to  the  business,  my  arrow 
penetrated  only  a  few  inches  through  the  skin.  Having  killed 
%XL  old  she  bear  and  three  cubs,  we  hauled  her  on  the  snow  to 
the  camp,  and  only  had  time  afterwards  to  get  wood,  make  a 
fire,  cook,  &c.,  before  dark. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  went  to  business,  searched  seTe- 
ral  trees,  but  found  no  bears.  On  our  way  home  we  took 
three  raccoons  out  of  a  hollow  elm,  not  far  from  the  ground. 

We  remained  here  about  two  weeks,  and  in  this  time  killed 
four  bears,  three  deer,  several  turkeys  and  a  number  of  rac- 
coons. We  packed  up  as  much  meat  as  we  could  carry,  and 
returned  to  our  winter  cabin.  On  our  arrival  there  was  great 
joy,  as  they  were  all  in  a  starving  condition,  the  three  hunt- 
ers that  we  had  left  having  killed  but  very  little.  All  that 
could  carry  a  pack,  repaired  to  our  camp  to  bring  in  meat. 

Some  time  m  February  the  four  warriors  returned,  who  had 
taken  two  scalps  and  six  horses  from  the  frontiers  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania.  The  hunters  could  then  scatter  out  a  considerable  d[is- 
tance  from  the  winter  cabin  and  encamp,  kill  meat,  and  bring 
it  in  upon  horses  ;  so  that  we  commonly  after  this  had  plenty 
of  provision. 

hi  this  month  we  began  to  make  sugar.  As  some  of  the 
elm  bark  will  strip  at  this  season,  the  squaws,  after  finding  a 
tree  that  would  do,  cut  it  down,  and  with  a  crooked  stick,  broad 
and  sharp  at  the  end,  took  the  bark  off  the  tree,  and  of  this 
bark  made  vessels  in  a  curious  manner,  that  would  hold  about 
two  gaUons  each :  they  made  above  one  hundred  of  these  kind 
of  vessels.  In  the  sugar  tree  they  cut  a  notch,  sloping  down, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  notch  stuck  in  a  tomahawk ;  in  the  place 
where  they  stuck  the  tomahawk  they  drove  a  long  chip,  in 
order  to  carry  the  water  out  from  the  tree,  and  under  this  they 
set  their  vessel  to  receive  it.  As  sugar  trees  were  plenty  ana 
large  here,  they  seldom  or  never  notched  a  tree  that  was  not 
two  or  three  feet  over.  They  also  made  bark  vessels  for  car- 
rying the  water,  that  would  hold  about  four  gallons  each. 
They  had  two  brass  kettles,  that  held  about  fii^een  gallons 
each,  and  other  smaller  kettles  in  which  they  boiled  the  water. 
But  as  they  could  not  at  times  boil  away  tne  water  as  fast  as 
it  was  collected,  they  made  vessels  of  bark,  that  would  hold 
about  one  hundred  gallons  each,  for  retaining  the  water ;  and 
though  the  sugar  trees  did  not  run  every  day,  they  had  always 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  keep  them  boiling  during  the 
whole  sugar  season. 

17* 
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The  way  we  commonly  used  our  sugar  while  encamped  was 
by  putting  it  in  bear's  fat  until  the  fat  was  almost  as  sweet  as 
the  sugar  itself,  and  in  this  we  dipped  our  roasted  venison. 
About  this  time  some  of  the  Indian  lads  and  myself  were  em- 
ployed in  making  and  attending  traps  for  catching  raccoons, 
foxes,  wildcats,  &c. 

As  the  raccoon  is  a  kind  of  water  animal,  that  frequents  the 
runs,  or  small  water  courses,  almost  the  whole  night,  we  made 
our  traps  on  the  runs,  by  laying  one  small  sapling  on  another, 
and  driving  in  posts  to  keep  them  from  rolling.  The  under 
sapling  we  raised  about  eighteen  inches,  and  set  so  that  on 
the  raccoon's  touching  a  string,  or  a  small  piece  of  bark,  the 
sapling  would  fall  and  kill  it ;  and  lest  the  raccoon  should  pass 
bV)  we  laid  brush  on  both  sides  of  the  run,  only  leaving  the 
channel  open. 

The  fox  traps  we  made  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  at  the 
end  of  a  hollow  log,  or  opposite  to  a  hole  at  the  root  of  a  hol- 
low tree,  and  put  venison  on  a  stick  for  bait;  we  had  it  •so' set 
that  when  the  fox  took  hold  of  the  meat  the  trap  fell.  While 
the  squaws  were  employed  in  making  sugar,  the  boys  and  mra 
were  engaged  in  hunting  and  trapping. 

About  the  latter  end  of  March,  we  began  to  prepare  for 
moving  into  town,  in  order  to  plant  com.  The  squaws  were 
then  frpng  the  last  of  their  bear's  fat,  and  making  vessels  to 
hold  it :  the  vessels  were  made  of  deer-skins,  which  were 
skinned  by  pulling  the  skin  ofi*  the  neck,  without  ripping. 
After  they  had  taken  oflf  the  hair,  they  gathered  it  in  small 
plaits  round  the  neck  and  with  a  string  drew  it  together  like  a 
purse ;  in  the  centre  a  pin  was  put,  below  which  they  tied  a 
string,  and  while  it  was  wet  they  blew  it  up  like  a  bladder, 
and  let  it  remain  in  this  manner  until  it  was  dry,  when  it  ap- 
peared nearly  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar  loaf,  but  more  rounding 
at  the  lower  end.  One  of  these  vessels  would  hold  about  four 
or  five  gallons.  In  these  vessels  it  was  they  carried  their  bear's 
oiL 

When  all  things  were  ready,  we  moved  back  to  the  fiedls  of 
Canesadooharie.  In  this  route  the  land  is  chiefly  first  and 
second  rate ;  but  too  much  meadow  ground,  in  proportion  to 
the  upland.  The  timber  is  white  ash,  elm,  black  oak,  cherrVi 
buckeye,  sugar  tree,  lynn,  mulberry,  beech,  white  oak,  hict- 
ory,  wild  apple  tree,  red  haw,  black  haw,  and  spicewood  bushes. 
There  is  in  some  places  spots  of  beech  timber,  which  spots 
may  be  called  third  rate  land.  Buckeye,  su^r  tree  and  spice- 
wood are  common  in  the  woods  here.  There  is  in  some 
places  large  swamps  too  wet  for  any  use. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  foils,  (as  we  had  brought  with  as  on 
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horseback  about  two  hundred  weight  of  sugar,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  bear's  oil,  skins,  &c.,)  the  canoe  we  had  buried  was 
not  sufficient  to  carry  all ;  therefore  we  were  obliged  to  make 
another  one  of  elm  bark.  While  we  lay  here,  a  young  Wy- 
andot found  my  books.  On  this  they  collected  together  ;  I  was 
a  little  way  from  the  camp,  and  saw  the  collection,  but  did  not 
know  what  it  meant.  They  called  me  by  my  Indian  name, 
which  was  Scoouwa,  repeatedly.  I  ran  to  see  what  was  the 
matter ;  they  showed  me  my  books,  and  said  they  were  glad 
they  had  been  found,  for  they  knew  I  was  grieved  at  the  loss 
of  them,  and  that  they  now  rejoiced  with  me  because  they 
were  found.  As  I  could  then  speak  some  Indian,  especially 
Caughnewaga,  (for  both  that  and  the  Wyandot  tongue  were 
spoken  in  this  camp,)  I  told  them  that  I  thanked  them  for  the 
kindness  they  had  always  shown  to  me,  and  also  for  finding 
my  books.  They  asked  if  the  books  were  damaged-  I  told 
them  not  much.  They  then  showed  how  they  lay,  w^hich  was 
in  the  best  manner  to  turn  off  the  water.  In  a  deer-skin  pouch 
they  lay  all  winter.  The  print  was  not  much  injured,  though 
the  binding  was.  This  was  the  first  time  that  I  felt  my  heart 
warm  towards  the  Indians.  Though  they  had  been  exceed- 
ingly kind  to  me,  I  still  before  detested  them,  on  account  of 
the  barbarity  I  beheld  after  Braddock's  defeat.  Neither  had  I 
ever  before  pretended  kindness,  or  expressed  myself  in  a 
friendly  manner ;  but  I  began  now  to  excuse  the  Indians  on 
account  of  their  want  of  information. 

When  we  w^ere  ready  to  embark,  Tontileaugo  would  not  go 
to  town,  but  go  up  the  river,  and  take  a  hunt.  He  asked  me 
if  I  choosed  to  go  with  him.  I  told  him  I  did.  We  then  got 
some  sugar,  bear's  oil  bottled  up  in  a  bear's  gut,  and  some  dry 
venison,  which  we  packed  up,  and  went  up  Canesadooharie, 
about  thirty  miles,  and  encamped.  At  this  time  I  did  not 
know  either  the  day  of  the  week  or  the  month  j  but  I  sup- 
posed it  to  be  about  the  first  of  April.  We  had  considerable 
success  in  our  business.  We  also  found  some  stray  horses,  or 
a  horse,  mare,  and  a  young  colt ;  and  though  they  had  run  in 
the  woods  all  winter,  they  were  in  exceeding  good  order. 
There  is  plenty  of  grass  here  all  winter,  under  the  snow,  and 
horses  accustomed  to  the  woods  can  work  it  out.  These  horses 
had  run  in  the  woods  until  they  were  very  wild. 

Tontileaugo  one  night  concluded  that  we  must  run  theraf 
down.  I  told  him  I  thought  we  could  not  accomplish  it.  He 
said  he  had  run  down  bears,  buffaloes,  and  elks  ;  and  in  the 
great  plains,  with  only  a  small  snow  on  the  ground,  he  had  run 
down  a  deer ;  and  he  thought  that  in  one  whole  day  he  could 
tire  or  nin  down  any  four-footed  animal  except  a  wolf.     I  told 
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him  that  though  a  deer  was  the  swiftest  animal  to  run  a  short 
distance,  yet  it  would  tire  sooner  than  a  horse.  He  said  be 
would  at  all  events  try  the  experiment.  He  had  heard  the 
Wyandots  say  that  I  could  run  well,  and  now  he  would  see 
whether  I  could  or  not.  I  told  him  that  I  never  had  run  all 
day,  and  of  course  was  not  accustomed  to  that  way  of  running. 
I  never  had  run  with  the  Wyandots  more  than  seven  or  eight 
miles  at  one  time.  He  said  that  was  nothing,  we  must  either 
catch  these  horses  or  run  all  day. 

In  the  morning  early  we  left  camp,  and  ahout  sunrise  we 
started  after  them,  stripped  naked  excepting  hreech-clouts  and 
moccasins.  About  ten  o'clock  I  lost  sight  of  both  Tontileaugo 
and  the  horses,  and  did  not  see  them  again  until  about  three 
o'clock  iri  the  afternoon.  As  the  horses  run  all  day  in  about 
three  or  four  miles  square,  at  length  thev  passed  where  I  was, 
and  I  fell  in  close  after  them.  As  i  men  had  a  long  rest,  I 
endeavored  to  keep  ahead  of  Tontileaugo,  and  aAer  some  time 
1  could  hear  him  after  me  calling  chakohy  chakoanaugh^  which 
signifies,  pull  away  or  do  your  best.  We  pursued  on ,  and  after 
some  time  Tontileaugo  passed  me,  and  about  an  hour  before 
sundown  we  despaired  of  catching  these  horses,  and  returned 
to  camp,  where  we  had  left  our  clothes. 

I  reminded  Tontileaugo  of  what  I  had  told  him ;  he  replied 
he  did  not  know  what  horses  could  do.  They  are  wonderful 
st/ong  to  run ;  but  withal  we  made  them  very  tired.  Tonti- 
leaugo then  concluded  he  would  do  as  the  Indians  did  with 
wild  horses  when  out  at  war :  which  is  to  shoot  thein  through 
the  necTc  under  the  mane,  and  above  the  bone,  which  will 
cause  them  to  fall  and  lie  until  they  can  halter  them,  and  then 
they  recover  again.  This  he  attempted  to  do;  but  as  the 
mare  was  very  wild,  he  could  not  get  sufficiently  nigh  to  shoot 
her  in  the  proper  place ;  however,  he  shot,  the  ball  passed  too 
low,  and  killed  her.  As  the  horse  and  colt  stayed  at  this 
place,  we  caught  the  horse,  and  took  him  and  the  colt  with  us 
to  camp. 

We  stayed  at  this  camp  about  two  weeks,  and  killed  a  num- 
ber of  bears,  raccoons,  and  some  beavers.  We  made  a  canoe 
of  elm  bark,  and  Tontileaugo  embarked  in  it.  He  arrived  at 
the  falls  that  night ;  whilst  I,  mounted  on  horseback,  with  a 
bear-skin  saddle  and  bark  stirrups,  proceeded  by  land  to  the 
falls.  I  came  there  the  next  morning,  and  we  carried  our 
canoe  and  loading  past  the  falls. 

The  river  is  very  rapid  for  some  distance  above  the  fells, 
which  are  ^bout  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  nearly  perpendicular. 
This  river,  called  Canesadooharie,  interlocks  with  the  West 
Branch  of  Muskingum,  runs  nearly  a  north  course,  and  emf^ 
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ties  into  the  south  side  of  lake  Erie,  about  eight  mil^  east 
from  Sandusky,  or  betwixt  Sandusky  and  Cayahaga. 

On  this  last  route  the  land  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  last 
described,  only  there  is  not  so  much  swampy  or  WQt  ground. 

We  again  proceeded  towards  the  lake,  1  on  horseback,  and 
Tontileaugo  by  water.  Here  the  land  is  generally  good,  but 
I  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  round  swamps  and  ponds. 
When  we  came  to  the  lake,  I  proceeded  along  the  strand,  and 
Tontileaugo  near  the  shore,  sometimes  paddling,  and  some* 
times  poleing  his  canoe  along. 

After  some  time  the  wind  arose,  and  he  went  into  the  mouth 
of  a  small  creek  and  encamped.  Here  we  staid  several  days 
on  account  of  high  wind,  which  raised  the  lake  in  great  bil- 
lows. While  we  were  here,  Tontileaugo  went  out  to  hunt, 
and  when  he  was  gone  a  Wyandot  came  to  our  camp ;  I  gave 
him  a  shoulder  of  venison  which  I  had  by  the  fire  well  roasted, 
and  he  received  it  gladly?  told  me  he  was  hungry,  and  thanked 
me  for  my  kindness.  When  Tontileaugo  came  home,  I  told 
him  that  a  Wyandot  had  been  at  camp,  and  that  I  gave  him  a 
shoulder  of  roasted  venison  ;  he  said  that  was  very  well,  and 
I  suppose  you  gave  him  also  sugar  and  bear's  oil  to  eat  with 
his  venison.  I  told  him  I  did  not ;  as  the  sugar  and  bear's  oil 
was  down  in  the  canoe  I  did  not  go  for  it.  He  replied,  you 
have  behaved  just  like  a  Dutchman.*  Do  you  not  know  that 
when  strangers  come  to  our  camp  we  ought -always  to  give 
them  the  best  that  we  have  ?  I  acknowledged  that  I  was  wrong. 
He  said  that  he  could  excuse  this,  as  I  was  but  young ;  but  I 
must  learn  to  behave  like  a  warrior,  and  do  great  things,  and 
never  be  found  in  any  such  little  actions. 

The  lake  being  again  calm,t  we  proceeded,  and  arrived  safe 
at  Sunyendeand,  which  was  a  Wyendot  town  that  lay  upon  a 
small  creek  which  empties  into  the  little  lake  below  the  mouth 
of  Sandusky. 

The  toifrn  was  about  eighty  rood  aboTe  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  on  the  south  side  of  a  large  plain,  on  which  timber 
grew,  and  nothing  more  but  grass  or  nettles.  In  some  places 
diere  were  large  fiats  where  nothing  but  grass  grew,  about 
three  feet  high  when  grown,  and  in  ot^er  places  nothing  but 
nettles,  very  rank,  where  the  soil  is  extremely  rich  and  loose ; 
here  they  planted  corn.  In  this  town  there  were  also  French 
traders,  who  purchased  our  skins  and  fur,  and  we  all  got  new 
clothes,  paint,  tobacco,  &c. 

*  The  Dutch  he  called  Skoharehaugo,  which  took  its  derivation  from  a 
Datch  settlement  called  Skoharey. 

t  THe  lake,  when  calm,  appears  to  be  of  a  sky-blue  color ;  though  whaa 
lifted  in  a  vessel  it  is  like  ciher  clear  water. 
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Afte?  I  had  got  my  new  clothea,  and  my  head  dose  off  Ube 
a  redAeaded  woodpecker,  I,  in  company  with  a  number  of 
young  Indians,  went  down  to  the  corn-field  to  see  the  squaws 
at  work.  When  we  came  there  they  asked  me  ta  take  a  hoe. 
which  I  did,  and  hoed  for  some  time.  The  squaws  af^^auded 
me  as  a  good  hand  at  the  business ;  but  when  I  Tetomed  to 
die  town  the  old  men,  hearing  of  what  I  had  done,  chid  me,  and 
said  that  I  was  adopted  in  the  pkce  of  a  great  man,  and  must 
not  hoe  com  like  a  s^uaw.  They  never  had  oecaaioB  to 
reprove  me  for  any  thing  like  this  again;  as  I  never  was 
extremely  fond  of  work,  I  readily  complied  with  their  orders. 

As  the  Indians  on  their  return  from  their  winter  hunt  bring 
in  with  them  larse  quantities  of  bear's  oil,  sugar,  dried  veoi- 
aon,  ftc,  at  this  time  they  have  plenty,  and  do  not  spare  eating 
or  givinfi^;  thus  they  make  way  with  their  provision  as  quick 
a^  possible.  They  have  no  such  thing  as  regular  vieaLs, 
bretdcfast,  dinner,  or  supper ;  but  if  any  one,  even  the  town 
folks, 'would  go  to  the  same  house  several  times  in  one  day, 
he  would  be  invited  to  eat  of  the  best ;  and  with  them  it  is  bftd 
manners  to  refuse  to  eat  when  it  is  offered.  If  they  will  not 
eat  it  is  interpreted  as  a  symptom  of  displeasure,  or  thai  the 
persons  refusing  to  eat  were  angry  with  those  who  invited 
them. 

At  this  time  homony,  jdentifully  mixed  with  bear's  oil  and 
sugar,  or  dried  venison,  bear's  oil,  and  sugar,  is  what  they  ofiar  | 

to  every  one  who  comes  in  any  time  of  die  day ;  and  so  they  | 

go  on  until  their  sugar,  bear's  oil,  and  venison  are  all  gone^  i 

and  then  they  have  to  eat  homony  by  itself,  without  bread, 
salt,  or  any  thing  else ;  yet  still  they  invite  every  one  that  | 

comes  in  to  eat  whilst  they  have  any  thing  to  give.  It  is 
thought  a  shame  not  to  invite  people  to  eat  while  they  have 
any  thing;  but  if  they  can  in  truth  only  say  we  have  got 
nothing  to  eat,  this  is  accepted  as  an  honorable  apology.  All 
the  hunters  and  warriors  continued  in  town  about  six  weeks  ;* 

after  we  came  in ;  they  spent  this  time  in  painting,  going  fasm 
house  to  house,  eating,  smoking,  and  playing  at  a  game  rasen- 
bling  dice,  or  hustle-cap.    They  put  a  nun9>er  of  pluoMtoaaa  )| 

in  a  small  bowl;  one  side  of  each  stone  is  Uack,  and  the  other 
white;  they  then  shake  or  hustle  the  bowl,  calling,  ktis^  JUi$f  i 

Attf ,  homsey^  konesey,  rago^  rago  ;  which  signifies  calling  fiir  I 

white  or  black,  or  what  they  wish  to  turn  op ;  they  then  torn  ' 

the  bowl,  and  count  the  whites  and  blacks.  Some  w««  beai- 
ing  their  kind  of  drum  and  sinring ;  others  were  emplo3red  in 
playing  oa  a  sort  of  flute  made  of  hollow  cane ;  and  othem 
playing  on  the  jew's-harp.  Some  part  of  this  time  was  aba 
ake»  up  in  attending  the  coui^cil  house,  where  th^chii^  and 
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as  many  others  as  chose,  attended ;  and  at  night  they  were 
frequently  employed  in  singing  and  dancing.  Towards  the 
last  of  this  time,  which  was  in  June,  1756,  they  were  all  en- 
gaged in  preparing  to  go  to  war  against  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 
ginia. When  they  were  equipped,  they  went  through  their 
ceremonies,  sung  their  war-songs,  &c.  They  all  marched  ofT, 
from  fifteen  to  sixty  years  of  age  ;  and  some  boys,  only  twelve 
years  old,  were  equipped  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
went  to  war ;  so  that  none  were  left  in  town  but  squaws  and 
children,  except  myself,  one  very  old  man,  and  another,  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  who  was  lame. 

The  Indians  were  then  in  great  hopes  that  they  would  drive 
all  the  Virginians  over  the  lake,  which  is  all  the  name  they 
kpow  for  the  sea.  They  had  some  cause  for  this  hope,  be- 
cause, at  this  time,  the  Americans  were  altogether  unac- 
quainted with  war  of  any  kind,  and  consequently  very  unfit  to 
stand  their  hand  with  such  subtle  enemies  as  the  Indians  were. 
The  two  old  Indians  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  that  the 
Indians  and  French  would  subdue  all  America,  except  New 
England,  which  they  said  they  had  tried  in  old  times.  I  told 
them  I  thought  not.  They  said  they  had  already  drove  them 
all  out  of  the  mountains,  and  had  chiefly  laid  waste  the  great 
valley  betwixt  the  North  and  South  mountain,  from  Potomac 
to  James  river,  which  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  best  land 
in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  white 
people  appeared  to  them  like  fools  ;  they  could  neither  guard 
against  surprise,  run,  nor  fight.  These,  they  said,  were  their 
reasons  for  saying  that  they  would  subdue  the  whites.  They 
asked  me  to  offer  my  reasons  for  my  opinion,  and  told  me  to 
speak  my  mind  freely,  I  told  them  that  the  white  people  to 
the  east  were  very  numerous,  like  the  trees,  and  though  they 
appeared  to  them  to  be  fools,  as  they  were  not  acquainted  with 
their  way  of  war,  yet  they  were  not  fools  ;  therefore,  after  some 
time,  they  will  learn  your  mode  of  war,  and  turn  upon  you,  or 
at  least  defend  themselves.  I  found  that  the  old  men  them- 
selves did  not  believe  they  could  conquer  America,  yet  they 
were  willing  to  propagate  the  idea  in  order  to  encourage  the 
young  men  to  go  to  war. 

When  the  warriors  left  this  town,  we  had  neither  meat, 
sugar,  or  bear's  oil  left.  All  that  we  had  then  to  live  on  was 
corn  pounded  info  coarse  meal  or  small  homony ;  this  they 
boiled  in  water,  which  appeared  like  well  thickened  soup, 
without  salt  or  any  thing  else.  For  some  time  we  had  plenty 
of  this  kind  of  homony ;  at  length  we  were  brought  to  very 
short  allowance,  and  as  the  warriors  did  not  return  as  soon  as 
they  expected,  we  were  in  a  starving  condition,  and  but  one 
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ffan  in  the  town,  and  very  little  ammunition.  The  old  lamt 
Wyandot  concluded  that  he  would  go  a  hunting  in  a  canoe, 
and  take  me  with  him,  and  try  to  kUi  deer  in  the  water,  as  it 
was  then  watering  time.  We  went  up  Sandusky  a  few  miles, 
then  turned  up  a  creek  and  encamped.  We  had  lights  pre- 
pared, as  we  were  to  hunt  in  the  night,  and  also  a  piece  of 
hark  and  some  bushes  set  up  in  the  canoe,  in  order  to  conceal 
ourselves  from  the  deer.  A  little  boy  that  was  with  us  held 
the  light ;  I  worked  the  canoe,  and  the  old  man,  who  had  his 
gun  loaded  with  lar^  shot,  when  we  came  near  the  deer,  fired, 
and  in  this  manner  killed  three  deer  in  part  of  one  night.  We 
went  to  our  fire,  ate  heartily,  and  in  the  morning  returned  to 
town  in  order  to  relieve  the  hungry  and  distressed. 

When  we  came  to  town  the  children  were  crying  bitterly  on 
account  of  pinching  hunger.  We  delivered  what  we  had  taken, 
and  though  it  was  but  little  among  so  many,  it  was  divided 
according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  justice.  We  immediately  set 
out  for  another  hunt,  but  before  we  returned  a  part  of  the  war- 
riors had  come  in,  and  brought  with  them  on  horseback  a 
quantity  of  meat  These  warriors  had  divided  into  difierent 
^rties,  and  all  struck  at  diiferent  places  in  Augusta  county. 
They  brought  in  with  them  a  considerable  number  of  scalps, 
prisoners,  horses,  and  other  plunder.  One  of  the  parties 
brought  in  with  them  one  Arthur  Campbell,  that  is  now  Colo- 
nel Campbell,  who  lives  on  Holston  river,  near  the  Royal 
Oak.  As  the  Wyandots  at  Sunyendeand  and  those  al  De- 
troit were  connected,  Mr.  Campbell  was  taken  to  Detroit; 
but  he  remained  some  time  with  me  in  this  town.  His  com- 
piny  was  very  agreeable,  and  I  Avas  sorry  when  he  left  roe. 
During  his  stay  at  Sunyendeand  he  borrowed  my  Bible,  and 
made  some  pertinent  remarks  on  what  he  -had  read.  One 
passage  was  where  it  is  said,  "  It  is  good  for  man  that  he 
bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth."  He  said  we  ought  to  be  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  Providence,  as  we  were  now  bearing 
the  yoke  in  our  youth.  Mr.  Campbell  appeared  to  be  then 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age. 

There  was  a  number  of  prisoners  brought  in  by  these 
parties,  and  when  they  were  to  run  the  gauntlet  I  weqt  and 
told  them  how  they  were  to  act.  One  John  Sa\mge  was 
brought  in,  a  middle-aged  man,  or  about  forty  years  old.  He 
was  to  run  the  gauntlet.  I  told  him  what  he  had  to  do;  and 
after  this  I  fell  into  one  of  the  ranks  with  the  Indians,  shouting 
and  yelling  like  them ;  and  as  they  were  not  very  severe  on 
him,  as  he  passed  me,  I  hit  him  with  a  piece  of  pumpkin,^ 
which  pleased  the  Indians  much,  but  hurt  my  feelings. 

About  the  time  that  these  warriors  came  in,  the  green  com 
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was  beginning  to  be  of  use,  so.  that  we  had  either  green  corn 
or  venison,  and  sometimes  both,  which  was,  comparatively, 
high  living.  When  we  could  have  plenty  of  green  com,  or 
roasting  ears,  the  hunters  became  lazy,  and  spent  their  time, 
as  already  mentioned,  in  sin^ng  and  dancing,  &c.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  fulfilling  the  scnptures  beyond  those  who  profess 
to  believe  them,  in  that  of  taking  no  thought  of  to-morrow; 
and  also  in  living  in  love,  peace,  and  friendship  together, 
without  disputes.  In  this  respect  they  shame  those  who  pro- 
fess Christianity. 

In  this  manner  we  lived  until  October;  then  the  geese, 
swans,  ducks,  cranes,  &;c.,  came  from  the .  north,  and  alighted 
on  this  little  lake,  without  number,  or  innumerable.  Sunyen- 
deand  is  a  remarkable  place  for  fish  in  the  spring,  and  fowl 
both  in  the  fall  and  spring. 

As  our  hunters  were  now  tired  with  indolence,  and  fond  of 
their  own  kind  of  exercise,  they  all  turned  out  to  fowling,  and 
in  this  could  scarce  miss  of  success ;  so  that  we  had  now 
plenty  of  homony  and  the  l^est  of  fowls ;  and  sometimes,  as  a 
rarity,  we  had  a  little  bread,  which  was  made  of  Indian  corn 
meal,  pounded  in  a  homony  block,  mixed  with  boiled  beans, 
and  baked  in  cakes  under  the  ashes. 

This  with  us  was  called  good  living,  though  not  equal  to  our 
fat,  roasted,  and  boiled  venison,  when  we  went  to  the  woods 
in  the  fall ;  or  bear's  meat  and  beaver  in  the  winter ;  or  sugar, 
bear's  oil,  and  dry  venison  in  the  spring. 

Some  time  in  October,  another  adopted  brother,  older  than 
Tontileaugo,  came  to  pay  us  a  visit  at  Sunyendeand,  and  he 
asked  me  to  take  a  hunt  with  him  on  Gayahaga.  As  they 
always  used  me  as  a  free  man,  and  gave  me  die  liberty  of 
choosing,  I  told  him  that  I  was  attached  to  Tontileaugo,  had 
never  seen  him  before,  and  therefore  asked  some  time  to  con- 
sider of  this.  He  told  me  that  the  party  he  was  going  with 
would  not  be  along,  or  at  the  mouth  of  this  little  lake,  in  lesa 
than  six  days,  and  I  could  in  this  time  be  acquainted  with 
him,  and  judge  for  myself.  I  consulted  with  Tontileaugo  on 
this  occasion,  and  he  told  me  that  our  old  brother  Tecaugh- 
retanego  (which  Was  his  name)  was  a  chief,  and  a  better  man 
than  he  was,  and  if  I  went  with  him  I  might  expect  to  be 
well  used ;  but  he  said  I  might  do  as  I  pleased,  and  if  I  staid 
he  would  use  me  as  he  had  done.  I  told  him  that  he  had 
acted  in  every  respect  as  a  brother  to  me ;  yet  I  was  much 
pleased  with  my  old  brother's  conduct  and  conversation ;  and 
as  he  was  going  to  a  part  of  the  country  I  had  never  been 
in,  I  wished  to  go  with  him.  He  said  that  he  was  perfectly 
willing. 

18 
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I  then  went  with  Tecauc^hretanego  to  the  mouth  of  the 
little  kke,  where  he  met  with  the  company  he  intended  going 
with,  which  was  comnoeed  of  Caughnewagas  and  Ottawas. 
Here  I  was  introduced  to  a  Caughnewaga  sister,  and  others 
I  had  never  before  seen.  My  sister's  name  was  Mary,  which 
they  pronounced  MauUy,  I  asked  Tecaughretanego  how  it 
came  that  she  had  an  English  name.  He  said  that  he  did  not 
know  that  it  was  an  English  name ;  but  it  was  the  name  the 
priest  gare  her  when  she  was  baptized,  which  he  said  was 
the  name  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  He  said  there  were  a  great 
.  many  of  the  Caughnewagas  and  Wyandots  that  were  a  kind 
of  half  Roman  Catholics ;  but  as  for  himself,  he  said,  that 
-the  priest  and  him  could  not  agree,  as  they  held  notions  that 
contradicted  both  sense  and  reason,  and  had  the  assurance  to 
tell  him  that  the  book  of  God  taught  them  these  foolish  ab- 
lurdities :  but  he  could  not  believe  the  great  and  good  Spirit 
'ever  taught  them  any  such  nonsense ;  and  therefore  he  con- 
tliidod  that  the  Indians'  old  religion  was  better  than  this  new 
WW  of  worshipping  God. 

The  Ottawas  have  a  very  useful  kind  of  tents  which  they 
cany  with  them,  made  of  nags,  plaited  and  stitched  together 
in  a  very  artful  manner,  so  as  to  turn  rain  or  wind  well—each 
mat  is  made  fifteen  feet  long,  and  about  five  feet  broad*  In 
order  to  erect  this  kind  of  tent,  they  cut  a  number  of  long 
.atraight  poles,  which  they  drive  in  the  ground,  in  form  of  a 
circle,  leaning  inwards ;  then  they  spread  the  mats  on  these 
rpoles,  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  extending  up,  leaving 
only  a  hole  in  the  top  uncovered,  and  this  hole  answers  the 
.place- of  a  chimney.  They  make  a  fire  of  dry  split  wood  in 
the  middle,  and  spread  down  bark  mats  and  skins  for  bedding, 
'on  which  they  sleep  in  a  crooked  posture  all  round  the  fire, 
as  the  length  of  their  beds  will  not  admit  of  stretching  them- 
'  selves.  In  place  of  a  door  they  lift  up  one  end  of  a  mat  and 
creep  in,  and  let  the  mat  fall  down  behind  them. 

These  tents  are  warm  and  dry,  and  tolerably  clear  of  smoke. 
Their  lumber  they  keep  under  birch-bark  canoes,  which  th^ 
carry  out  and  turn  up  for  a  shelter,  where  they  keep  eve^ 
thing  from  the  rain.  Nothing  is  in  the  tents  but  themselves 
and  their  bedding. 

This  company  had  four  birch  canoes  and  four  tents.  We 
were  kindlv  received,  and  they  gave  us  plenty  of  homony, 
and  wild  fowl  boiled  and  roasted.  As  the  geese,  ducks, 
swans,  &c.,  here  are  well  grain-fed,  they  were  remarkably 
£eU,  especially  the  green-necked  ducks. 

The  wild  fowl  here  feed  upon  a  kind  of  wild  rice  that 
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gf*0W8  spontaneously  in  the  shallow  water,  or  wet  places  along 
the  sides  or  in  the  corners  of  the  lakes. 

As  the  wind  was  high  and  we  could  not  proceed  on  otur 
voyajge,  we  remained  here  several  days,  and  killed  abundance 
of  wild  fowl,  and  a  number  of  raccoons. 

When  a  company  of  Indians  are  moving  together  on  the 
kike,  as  it  is  at  tnis  time  of  the  year  often  dangerous  sailing, 
the  old  men  hold  a  council ;  and  when  they  agree  to  embark, 
every  one  is  engaged  immediately  in  making  ready,  withoat 
o^rmg  one  word  against  the  measure,  though  the  lake  may 
be  boisterous  and  horrid.  ^  One  morning,  though  the  wind  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  as  hip^h  as  in  days  past,  and  the  billows 
raging,  yet  the  call  was  given  yohoh-yohoh,  which  was  quickly 
answered  by  all— ooA-ooA,  which  signifies  agreed.  We  wete 
all  instantly  engaged  in  preparing  to  start,  and  had  considera- 
ble difficulties  in  embarking. 

As  soon  as  we  got  into  our  canoes  we  fell  to  paddling  wifii 
all  our  might,  making  out  from  the  shore.  Though  these  sort 
of  canoes  ride  waves  beyond  what  could  be  expected,  y^t  the 
water  several  times  d^hed  into  them.  When  we  got  out 
about  half  a  mile  from  shore,  we  hoisted  sail,  and  as  it  was 
nearly  a  west  wind,  we  then  seemed  to  ride  the  wares  with 
ease,  and  went  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  We  then  all  laid  down  our 
paddles,  excepting  one  that  steered,  and  thete  was  no  water 
dashed  into  our  canoes  until  we  came  near  the  shore  again. 
We  sailed  about  sixty  miles  that  day,  and  encamped  some 
time  before  night. 

The  next  day  we  again  embarked,  and  went  on  very  well 
for  some  time ;  but  the  lake  being  boisterous,  and  the  wind 
not  fair,  we  were  obliged  to  make  to  shore,  which  we  accom- 
plished with  hard  work  and  some  difficulty  in  landing.  The 
next  morning  a  council  was  held  by  the  old  men. 

As  we  had  this  day  to  pass  by  a  long  precipice  of  rocks 
on  the  shore  about  nine  miles,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
for  us  to  land,  though  the  wind  was  high  and  the  lake  tou^, 
yet,  as  it  was  fair,  we  were  all  ordered  to  embark.  We 
wrought  ourselves  out  from  the  shore  and  hoisted  sail,  (wh^t 
we  used  in  place  of  sail-cloth  were  our  tent  mats,  which  tin- 
swered  the  purpose  very  well,)  and  went  on  for  some  timfe 
with  a  fair  wind,  until  we  were  opposite  to  the  precipice,  and 
then  it  turned  towards  the  shore,  and  we  began  to  ft^WB 
should  be  cast  upon  the  rocks.  Two  of  the  canoes  were  con- 
siderably ItEtrther  out  from  the  rocks  than  the  canoe  I  was  in. 
Those  who  were  fiEirUiest  out  in  the  lake  did  not  let  down 
their  sails  until  they  had  passed  the  precipice;  but  as  w^ 
were  nearer  the  rock,  we  were  obliged  to  lower  our  sails,  and 
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paddle  with  all  our  might  With  much  difficulty  we  cleared 
ourselves  of  the  rock,  and  landed.  As  the  other  canoes  had 
landed  before  us,  there  were  immediately  runners  sent  off  to 
•ee  if  we  were  ail  safely  landed. 

This  night  the  wind  fell,  and  the  next  morning  the  lake 
was  tolerably  calm,  and  we  embarked  without  difficulty,  and 
paddled  along  near  the  shore,  until  we  came  to  the  mouth  of 
Cayahaga,  which  empties  into  lake  Erie  on  the  south  side, 
betwixt  Canesadooharie  and  Presq*  Isle. 

We  turned  up  Cayahaga  and  encamped,  where  we  staid 
and  hunted  for  several  days ;  and  so  we  kept  moving  and 
hunting  until  we  came  to  the  forks  of  Cayahaga.  I 

This  is  a  very  gentle  river,  and  but  few  ripples,  or  swift  ■ 

runninfi^  places,  from  the  mouth  to  the  forks.  Deer  here  were 
tolerably  plenty,  large  and  fat;  but  bear  and  other  game 
scarce.  The  upland  is  hilly,  and  principally  second  and  third 
rate  land ;  the  timber  chiefly  black  oak,  white  oak,  hickory,  ! 

dogwood,  &c.     The  bottoms  are  rich  and  large,  and  the  tim-  |j 

ber  is  walnut,  locust,  mulberry,  sugar-tree,  red  haw,  black  haw,  | 

wild  apple-trees,  &c.    The  West  Branch  of  this  river  interlocks  ]: 

with  the  East  Branch  of  Muskingum,  and  the  East  Branch  ', 

with  the  Big  Beaver  creek,  that  empties  into  the  Ohio  about         !' 
thirty  miles  below  Pittsburgh.  [ 

From  the  forks  of  Cayahaga  to  the  East  Branch  of  Musk-  ; 

ingum  there  is  a  carrying  place,  where  the  Indians  carry  , 

their  canoes,  3cc.,  from  the  waters  of  lake  Erie  into  the  wt-  i 

ters  of  the  Ohio.  > 

From  the  forks  I  went  over  with  some  hunters  to  the  East  ] 

Branch  of  Muskingum,  where  they  killed  several  deer,  a  num-  jj 

ber  of  beavers,  and  returned  heavy  laden  with  skins  and  meat,  {^ 

which  we  carried  on  our  backs,  as  we  had  no  horses.  !l 

The  land  here  is  chiefly  second  and  third  rate,  and  the  tim-  | 

ber  chiefly  oak  and  hickory.     A  little  above  the  forks,  on  the  j 

East  Branch  of  Cayahaga,  are  considerable  rapids,  very  rocky  * 

for  some  distance,  but  no  perpendicular  falls.  I 

About  the  first  of  December,  1756,  we  were  preparing  for 
leaving  the  river:  we  buried  our  canoes,  and  as  usual  hung  *, 

up  our  skins,  and  every  one  had  a  pack  to  carry.    The  squaws  | 

auo  packed  up  their  tents,  which  they  carried  in  large  rolls  , 

that  extended  up  above  their  heads,  and  though  a  great  bulk,  | 

yet  not  heavy.     We  steered  about  a  south-east  course,  and  I 

could  not  march  over  ten  miles  per  day.  At  night  we  lodged 
in  our  flag  tents,  which,  when  erected,  were  nearly  in  the 
ahape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  about  fifteen  feet  diameter  at  the 
ground. 

In  this. manner  we  proceeded  about  forty  miles,  and  win- 
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tered  in  these  tents,  on  the  waters  of  Beaver  creek,  near  a  little 
lake  or  large  pond,  which  is  about  two  miles  long  and  one 
broad,  and  a  remarkable  place  for  beaver. 

It  is  a  received  opinion  among  the  Indians  that  the  geese 
turn  to  beavers,  and  the  snakes  to  raccoons ;  and  though  Te- 
caughretanego,  who  was  a  wise  man,  was  not  fully  persuaded 
that  this  was  true,  yet  he  seemed  in  some  measure  to  be  car- 
ried away  with  this  whimsical  notion.  He  said  that  this  pond 
had  been  always  a  great  place  for  beaver. .  Though  he  said 
he  knew  them  to  be  frequently  all  killed,  (as  he  thought,)  yet 
the  next  winter  they  would  be  as  plenty  as  ever.  And  as  the 
beaver  was  an  animal  that  did  not  travel  by  land,  and  there 
being  no  watp»  ccmmunication  to  or  from  this  pond,  how 
could  such  a  number  of  beavers  get  there  year  after  year  ?  But 
as  this  pond  was  also  a  considerable  place  for  geese,  when 
they  came  in  the  fall  from  the  north,  and  alighted  in  this  pond, 
they  turned  beavers,  all  but  the  feet,  which  remained  nearly 
the  same. 

I  said,  that  though  there  was  no  water  communication  in  or 
out  of  this  pond,  yet  it  appeared  that  it  was  fed  by  springs,  as 
it  was  always  clear,  and  never  stagnated ;  and  as  a  very  large 
spring  rose  about  a  mile  below  this  pond,  it  was  likely  that 
this  spring  came  from  this  pond;  In  the  fall,  when  this  spring 
is  comparatively  low,  there  would  be  air  under  ground  suffi- 
cient for  the  beavers  to  breathe  in,  with  their  heads  above 
water,  for  they  cannot  live  long  under  water,  and  so  they 
might  have  a  subterraneous  passage  by  water  into  this  pond. 
Tecaughretanego  granted  that  it  might  be  so. 

About  the  sides  of  this  pond  there  grew  great  abundance  of 
cranberries,  which  the  Indians  gathered  up  on  the  ice  when 
the  pond  was  frozen  over.  These  berries  were  about  as  large 
as  rifle  bullets,  of  a  bright  red  color,  an  agreeable  sour, 
diough  rather  too  sour  of  themselves,  but  when  mixed  with 
8U^  had  a  very  agreeable  taste. 

In  conversation  with  Tecaughretanego,  I  happened  to  be 
talking  of  the  beavers  catching  fish.  He  asked  me  wliy  I 
thought  that  the  beaver  caught  flsh.  I  told  him  that  I  had 
read  of  the  beaver  making  dams  for  the  conveniency  of  fishing. 
He  laughed,  and  made  game  of  me  and  my  book.  He  said 
the  man  that  wr(Me  that  book  knew  nothing  about  the  beaver. 
The  beaver  never  did  eat  flesh  of  any  kind,  but  lived  on  the 
bark  of  trees,  roots,  and  other  vegetables. 

In  order  to  know  certainly  how  this  was,  when  wo  killed  a 
beaver  I  carefully  examined  the  intestines,  but  found  no  ap- 

Carance  of  fish ;  I  afterwards  made  an  experiment  on  a  pet 
aver  which  we  had,  and  found  that  it  would  neither  eat  nsh 
14 
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fwr  flesh;'  therefore  I  acknowledged  that  the  book  1  had  lead 
ima  wrong. 

I  asked  him  if  the  bearer  was  an  amphibious  animal,  or  if  it 
could  live  under  water.  He  said  that  the  beaver  was  a  kind 
of  subterraneous  water  animal  that  lives  in  or  near  the  water ; 
but  they  were  no  more  amphibious  than  the  ducks  and  reese 
were,  which  was  constantly  proven  to  be  the  case,  as  ail  the 
beavers  that  are  ci^ught  in  steel  traps  are  drowned,  provided 
the  trap  be  heavy  enough  to  keep  them  under  water.  As  the 
beaver  does  not  eat  fish,  I  inquired  of  Tecaughretanego  why 
the  beaver  made  such  large  dams.  He  said  they  were  of  use 
to  them  in  various  respects— -both  for  their  safety  and  food. 
For  their  safety,  as  by  raising  the  water  over  the  mouths  of 
their  holes,  or  subterraneous  lodging  places,  lltey  could  not  be 
easily  found ;  and  as  the  beaver  feeds  chiefly  on  the  bark  of 
trees,  by  raising  the  water  over  the  banks  they  can  cut  down 
siqplings  for  bark  to  feed  upon  without  going  out  much  upon 
the  land ;  and  when  they  are  obliged  to  go  out  on  land  for 
this  food  they  frequently  are  caught  by  the  wolves.  As  the 
beaver  can  run  upon  land  but  little  faster  than  a  water  tortoise, 
and  is  no  fighting  animal,  if  they  are  any  distance  from  the 
water  they  become  an  easy  prey  to  their  enemies. 

I  asked  Tecaughretanego  wliat  was  the  use  of  the  beavers' 
stones,  or  glands,  to  them ;  as  the  she  beaver  has  two  pair, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  oil  stones,  and  the  bark  stones. 
He  said  diat  as  the  beavers  are  the  dumbest  of  all  animals, 
and  scarcely  ever  make  any  noise,  and  as  they  were  working 
creatures,  they  made  upe  of  this  smell  in  order  to  work  in 
concert.  If  an  old  beaver  was  to  come  on  the  bank  and  rub 
his  breech  upon  the  ground,  and  raise  a  perfume,  the  others 
will  collect  from  different  places  and  go  to  work  :  this  is  afoo 
of  use  to  them  in  travelling,  that  they  may  therel^  search  out 
and  find  their  company.  Cunning  hunters,  finding  this  out, 
have  made  use  of  it  against  the  beavers,  in  order  tocatdi 
them.  What  is  the  bait  which  you  see  them  make  use  of  but 
a  compound  of  the  oil  and  bark  stones  ?  By  this  perfume, 
which  is  only  a  false  signal,  they  decoy  them  to  the  trap. 

Near  this  pond  beaver  wvls  the  principal  game.  Before  the 
water  froze  up  we  caught  a  great  many  with  wooden  and  steel 
tmps ;  but  af\er  that,  we  hunted  the  beaver  on  the  ice.  Some 
places  here  the  beavers  build  large  houses  to  live  in ;  and  in 
other  places  they  have  subterraneous  lodgings  in  the  banks. 
Where  they  lodge  in  the  ground  we  have  no  chance  of  hunting 
them  on  the  ice ;  but  where  they  have  houses,  we  go  with 
malls  and  handspikes,  and  break  all  the  hollow  ice,  to  prevent 
them  from  getting  their  heads  aboYo  the  water  under  it  Then 
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we  break  a  hole  in  the  house,  and  they  make  theit  escape  into 
die  water ;  but  as  they  cannot  live  long  under  water,  they  ore 
obliged  to  go  to  some  of  those  broken  places  to  breathe,  and 
the  Indians  bommonly  put  in  their  hands,  catch  them  by  the 
hind  lefff  haul  them  on  the  ice,  and  tomahawk  them.  I^mie- 
times  they  shoot  them  in  the  head  when  they  raise  it  abore 
the  water.  I  asked  the  Indians  if  they  were  not  afraid  to  catch 
the  beavers  with  their  hands.  They  said  no :  they  were  not 
much  of  a  biting  creature ;  yet  if  they  would  catch  them  by 
the  fore  foot  they  would  bite.  ♦ 

I  went  out  with  Tecaughretanego  and  some  others  a  beaver 
hunting ;  but  we  did  not  succeed,  and  on  our  return  we  saw 
where  several^ccoons  had  passed  while  the  snow  was  soft, 
though  there  w^s  now  a  crust  upon  it ;  we  all  made  a  halt, 
looking  at  the  raccoon  tracks.  As  they  saw  a  tree  with  a  hole 
in  it,  they  told  me  to  go  and  see  if  they  had  gone  in  thereat ; 
and  if  they  had  to  halloo,  and  they  would  come  and  take  them 
out.  When  I  went  to  that  tree,  i  found  they  had  gone  past ; 
but  I  saw  another  the  way  they  had  gone,  and  proceeded  to 
examine  that,  and  found  they  had  gone  up  it.  I  then  began 
to  halloo,  but  could  have  no  answer. 

As  it  began  to  snow  and  blow  most  violently,  I  returned  and 
.pro<ieeded  after  my  company,  and  for  some  time  could  see  their 
tracks ;  but  the  old  snow  being  only  about  three  inches  deep, 
and  a  crust  upon  it,  the  present  driving  snow  soon  filled  up 
the  tracks.  As  I  had  only  a  bow,  arrows,  and  tomahawk  with 
me,  and  no  way  to  strike  fire,  I  appeared  to  be  in  a  dismal 
situation;  and  as  the  air  was  dark  with  snow,  I  had  little 
more  prospect  of  steering  my  course  than  I  would  in  the  night. 
At  length  I  came  to  a  hollow  tree,  with  a  hole  at  one  side  that 
I  could  go  in  at.  I  went  in,  and  found  that  it  was  a  dry 
place,  and  the  hoUow  about  three  feet  diameter,  and  hi^ 
enough  for  me  to  stand  in.  I  found  that  there  was  also  a 
considerable  quantity  of  soft,  dry  rotten  wood  around  this  hol- 
low; I  therefore  concluded  tlmt  I  would  lodge  here,  and  that 
1  would  go  to  work,  and  stop  up  the  door  of  my  house.  1 
stripped  oflf  my  blanket,  (which  was  all  the  clothes  that  ^  had, 
excepting  a  breech-clout,  leggins  and  moccasins/)  and  with 
my  tom^iawk  fell  to  chopping  at  the  top  of  a  fallen  tree  thdt 
lay  near,  and  carried  wood,  and  set  it  up  on  end  against  the 
door,  until  I  had  it  three  or  four  feet  thick  all  around,  except- 
'ing  a  hole  I  had  left  to  creep  in  at.  I  had  a  block  prepared  thilt 
I  could  haul  after  me  to  stop  this  hole;  and  before  Iweilt 
In  I  put  in  a  number  of  small  sticks  that  I  might  more  ^fi*elB- 
'timlly  stop  it  on  the  inside.  When  I  went  in,  I  took  my  tonia- 
iiawk'andcat  down  all  the  dryrotten  woedlH^ould  gUtt^taiA 
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beat  it  small.  With  it  I  made  a  bed  like  a  goose-nest  or  hog- 
bed,  and  with  the  small  sticks  stopped  every  hole,  until  my 
house  was  almost  dark..  I  stripped  off  my  moccasins,  and 
danced  in  the  centre  of  my  bed,  for  about  half  an  hour,  in 
order  to  warm  myself.  In  this  time  my  feet  and  whole  body 
were  agreeably  warmed.  The  snow,  in  the  mean  while,  had 
stopped  all  the  holes,  so  that  my  house  was  as  dark  as  a  dun- 
geon, though  I  knew  it  could  not  yet  be  dark  out  of  doors.  I 
then  coiled  myself  up  in  my  blanket,  lay  down  in  my  htde 
round  bed,  and  had  a  tolerable  night^s  lodging.  When  I 
awoke  all  was  dark— -not  the  least  glimmering  of  light  was  to 
be  seen.  Immediately  I  recollected*  that  I  was  not  to  expect 
light  in  this  new  habitation,  as  there  was  neither  door  nor 
window  in  it.  As  I  could  hear  the  storm  raging,  and  did  not 
sufier  much  cold  as  I  was  then  situated,  I  concluded  I  would 
stay  in  my  nest  until  I  was  certain  it  was  day.  When  I  had 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  surely  was  day,  I  arose  and  put  on 
my  moccasins,  which  I  had  laid  under  my  head  to  keep  from 
freezing.  I  then  endeavored  to  find  the  door,  and  had  to  do 
all  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  which  took  me  some  time.  At 
length  I  found  the  block,  but  it  being  heavy,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  snow  having  fallen  on  it,  at  the  first  attempt  I  did  not 
move  it.  I  then  felt  terrified-— among  all  the  hardships  I  had 
sustained,  I  never  knew  before  what  it  was  to  be  thus  deprived 
of  light.  This,  with  the  other  circumstances  attending  it, 
appeared  grievous.  I  went  straightway  to  bed  again,  wrapped 
my  blanket  round  me,  and  lay  and  mused  a  while,  and  then 
prayed  to  Almighty  God  to  direct  and  protect  me  as  he  had 
done  heretofore.  I  once  again  attempted  to  move  away  the 
block,  which  proved  successful ;  it  moved  about  nine  inches. 
With  this  a  considerable  quantity  of  snow  fell  in  from  above, 
and  I  immediately  received  liffht ;  so  that  I  found  a  very  great 
snow  had  fallen,  above  what  I  had  ever  Seen  in  one  nisfht  I 
then  knew  why  I  could  not  easily  move  the  block,  and  I  was 
80  rejoiced  at  obtaining  the  light  that  all  my  other  difficulties 
seemed  to  vanish.  I  then  turned  into  my  cell,  and  returned 
God  thanks  for  having  once  more  received  the  light  of  heaven. 
At  length  I  belted  my  blanket  about  me,  got  my  tomahawk, 
bow  and  arrows,  and  went  out  of  my  den. 

I  was  now  in  tolerable  high  spirits,  though  the  snow  had 
fallen  above  three  feet  deep,  in  addition  to  what  was  on  the 
ground  before ;  and  the  only  imperfect  guide  I  had  in  order  to 
steer  my  course  to  camp  was  the  trees,  as  the  moss  generally 
grows  on  the  north-west  side  of  them,  if  they  are  straight  I 
proceeded  on,  wading  through  the  snow,  and  about  twelve 
o'clock  (as  it  appeared  aften?wds,  from  that  time  to  ni^^t,  for 
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it  was  yet  cloudy)  I  came  upon  the  creek  that  our  camp  waa 
on,  ahout  half  a  mile  helow  the  camp ;  and  when  I  came  in 
sight  of  the  camp,  I  found  that  there  was  great  joy,  hy  the 
shouts  and  yelling  of  the  boys,  &c. 

When  I  arrived,  they  all  came  round  me,  and  received  me 
gladly ;  but  at  this  time  no  questions  were  asked,  and  I  was 
taken  into  a  tent,  where  they  gave  me  plenty  of  ftit  beaver 
meat,  and  then  asked  me  to  smoke.  Wnen  I  had  done,  Te- 
caughretanego  desired  me  to  walk  out  to  a  fire  they  had  made. 
I  went  out,  and  they  aU  collected  round  me,  both  men,  women, 
and  boys.  Tecaughretanego  asked  mQ  to  give  them  a  particu- 
lar account  of  what  had  happened  from  the  time  they  left  me 
yesterday  until  now.  I  told  them  the  whole  of  the  story,  and 
they  never  interrupted  me ;  but  when  I  made  a  stop,  the  inter- 
vals were  filled  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy.  As  I  could  not 
at  this  time  talk  Ottawa  or  Jibewa  well,  (which  is  nearly  the 
same,)  I  delivered  my  story  in  Caughnewaga.  As  my  sister 
Molly's  husband  was  a  Jibewa,  and  could  understand  Caugh- 
newaga, he  acted  as  interpreter,  and  delivered  my  story  to  the 
Jibewas  and  Ottawas,  which  they  received  with  pleasure. 
When  all  this  was  done,  Tecaughretanego  made  a  speech  to 
me  in  the  following  manner : 

"  Brother^ — You  see  we  have  prepared  snow-shoes  to  go 
after  you,  and  were  almost  ready  to  go  when  you  appeared ; 
yet,  as  you  had  not  been  accustomed  to  hardships  in  your  coun- 
try, to  the  east,  we  never  expected  to  see  you  alive.  Now  we 
are  glad  to  see  you  in  various  respects :  we  are  glad  to  see 
you  on  your  own  account ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  prospect 
of  your  filling  the  place  of  a  great  man,  in  whose  room  you 
were  adopted.  We  dp  not  blame  you  for  what  has  happened, 
we  blame  ourselves ;  because  we  did  not  think  of  this  driving 
snow  filling  up  the  tracks,  until  after  we  came  to  camp. 

"  Brofher^ — ^Your  conduct  on  this  occasion  hath  pleased  us 
much ;  you  have  given  us  an  evidence  of  your  fortitude,  skill, 
and  resolution ;  and  we  hope  you  will  always  go  on  to  do 
great  actions,  as  it  is  only  great  actions  that  can  make  a,  great 
man." 

I  told  my  brother- Tecaughretanego  that  I  thanked  them  for 
their  care  of  me,  and  for  th^  kindness  I  always  received^  I 
told  him  that  I  always  wished  to  do  great  actions,  and  hoped  I 
never  would  do  any  thing  to  dishonor  ai^y  of  those  with  whonk 
I  was  connected,  I  likewise  told  my  Jiwwa  brother-in-kwr  to. 
tell  his  people  that  I  also  thanked  thenv  for  theu;  care  and^ 
kijidness. 

The  next  morning  some  of  the  hunters  went  out<o&sQOiiH 
8h<m,.kiUed  several  deer,  and  luuiled  sam»ot  them^iuto  canip 
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•  upon  the  snow.  They  fixed  their  carrying  strings  (which  are 
broad  in  the  middle  and  small  at  each  end)  in  the  fore  feet 
and  nose  of  the  deer,  and  laid  the  broad  part  of  it  on  their 
heads  or  about  their  shoulders,  and  pulled  it  along ;  and  when 
it  is  moving,  will  not  sink  in  the  snow  much  deeper  than  a 
snow-shoe ;  and  when  taken  with  the  grain  of  the  hair,  slips 
along  very  easily. 

The  snow-fihoes  are  made  like  a  hoop-net,  and  wrought  with 
buckskin  thongs.  Each  shoe  is  about  two  feel  and  a  half  long, 
and  about  eighteen  inches  broad  before,  and  small  behind,  with 
cross-bars,  in  order  to  fix  or  tie  them  to  their  feet.  After  the 
snow  had  lain  a  few  days,  the  Indians  tomahawked  the  deer, 
by  pursuing  them  in  this  manner. 

About  two  weeks  after  this  there  came  a  warm  rain,  and 
took  away  the  chief  part  of  the  snow,  and  broke  up  the  ice ; 
then  we  engaged  in  making  wooden  traps  to  catch  beavers,  as 
we  had  but  few  steel  traps.  These  traps  are  made  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  raccoon  traps  already  described. 

One  day,  as  I  was  looking  after  my  traps,  I  got  benighted, 
by  beaver  ponds  intercepting  my  way  to  camp ;  and  as  I  had 
neglected  to  take  fireworks  with  me,  and  the  weather  very 
cold,  I  could  find  no  suitable  lodging  place ;  therefore,  the  only 
expedient  I  could  think  of  to  keep  myself  from  freezing  was 
exercise.  I  danced  and  hallooed  the  whole  night  with  all  my. 
might,  and  the  next  day  came  to  camp.  Though  I  suffered 
much  more  this  time  than  the  other  night  I  lay  out,  yet  the 
Indians  were  not  so  much  concerned,  as  they  thought  I  had 
fireworks  with  me ;  but  when  they  knew  how  it  was,  they  did 
not  blame  me.  They  said  that  old  hunters  were  frequently 
involved  in  this  place,  as  the  beaver  dams  were  one  above 
another  on  every  creek  and  run,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
fording  place.  They  applauded  me  for  my  fortitude,  and  said, 
as  they  had  now  plenty  of  beaver  skins,  they  would  purchase 
me  a  neAV  gun  at  Detroit,  as  we  were  to  go  there  the  next 
spring ;  and  then  if  I  should  chance  to  be  lost  in  dark  weather, 
I  could  make  a  fire,  kill  provision,  and  return  to  camp  when 
the  sun  shined.  By  being  bewildered  on  the  waters  of  Musk- 
ingum, f  lost  repute,  and  was  reduced  to  the  bow  and  arrow, 
and  by  lying  out  two  nights  here  I  regained  my  credit. 

After  some  time  the  waters  all  froze  again,  and  then,  as 
formerly,  we  hunted  beavers  on  the  ice.  Though  beaver  meat, 
without  salt  or  bread,  was  the  chief  of  our  food  this  winter,  yet 
we  had  always  plenty,  and  I  was  well  contented  with  my  diet, 
as  it  appeared  delicious  fare,  after  the  way  we  had  lived  the 
winter  before. 

Some  time  in  February,  we  scafieldod  up  our  fur  and  skins, 
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and  mo7ed  about  ten  miles  in  quest  of  a  sugar  camp,  or  a  suit- 
able place  to  make  sugar,  and  encamped  in  a  large  bottom  on 
the  head  waters  of  Big  Beaver  creet.  We  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  moving,  as  we  had  a  blind  Caughnewaga  boy,  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  to  lead';  and  as  this  country  is  very 
brushy,  we  frequently  had  him  to  carry.  We  had  also  my 
Jibewa  brother-in-law's  father  with  us,  who  wis  thought  by 
the  Indians  to  be  a  great  conjuror ;  his  name  was  Manetohcoa. 
This  old  man  was  so  decrepit  that  we  had  to  carry  him  this 
route  upon  a  bier,  and  all  our  baggage  to  pack  on  our  backs. 

Shortly  after  we  came  to  this  place,  the  squaws  began  to 
make  sugar.  We  had  no  large  kettles  with  us  this  year,  and 
they  made  the  frost,  in  some  measure,  supply  the  place  of  fire, 
in  making  sugar.  Their  large  bark  vessels,  for  holding  the 
stock  water,  they  made  broad  and  shallow ;  and  as  the  weather 
is  very  cold  here,  it  frequently  freezes  at  night  in  sugar  time  ; 
and  the  ice  they  break  and  cast  out  of  the  vessels.  I  asked 
them  if  they  were  not  throwing  away  the  sugar.  They  said 
no ;  it  was  water  they  were  casting  away;  sugar  did  not  freeze, 
and  there  was  scarcely  any  in  that  ice.  They  said  I  might 
try  the  experiment,  and  boil  some  of  it,  and  see  what  I  would 

gjt.     I  never  did  try  it ;  but  I  observed  that,  after  several  times 
eezing,  the  water  that  remained  in  the  vessel  changed  its 
color,  and  became  brown  and  very  sweet. 

About  the  time  we  were  done  making  sugar  the  snow  went 
off  the  ground ;  and  one  night  a  squaw  raised  an  alarm.  She 
said  she  saw  two  men  with  guns  in  their  hands,  upon  the  bank 
on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  spying  our  tenjts ;  they  were 
supposed  to  be  Johnston's  Mohawks.  On  this  the  squaws  were 
ordered  to  slip  quietly  out  some  distance  into  the  bushes,  and 
aU  who  had  either  guns  or  bows  were  to  squat  in  the  bushes 
near  the  tents;  and  if  the  enemy  rushed  up,  we  were  to  give 
them  the  first  fire,  and  let  the  squaws  have  an  opportunity  of 
escaping.     I  got  down  beside  Tecaughretanego,  and  he  whis- 

Eered  to  me  not  to  be  afraid,  for  he  would  speak  to  the  Mo- 
awks,  and  as  they  spoke  the  Same  tongue  that  we  did  they 
would  not  hurt  the  Caughnewagas  or  me ;  but  they  would  kiU 
all  the  Jibewas  and  Ottawas  that  they  could,  and  take  us  along 
with  them.  This  news  pleased  me  well,  and  I  heartily  wished 
for  the  approach  of  the  Mohawks. 

Before  we  withdrew  from  the  tents  they  had  carricvi  Mane- 
tohcoa to  the  fire,  and  gave  him  his  conjuring  tools,  which  were 
dyed  feathers,  the  bone  of  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  wildcat,  to- 
bacco, &c.  And  while  we  were  in  the  bushes,  Manetohcoa 
was  in  a  tent  at  the  fire,  conjuring  away  to  the  utmost  of  hi« 
ability.    At  length  he  called  aloud  for  us  all  to  come  in,  which 
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wo  quickly  obeyed.  When  we  cmme  in  he  told  us  that  after 
he  hmd  gone  through  the  whole  of  his  ceremony,  and  expected 
to  see  a  number  of  Mohawks  on  the  flat  bone  when  it  was 
wanned  at  the  fire,  the  pictures  of  two  wolves  only  appeared. 
He  said,  though  there  were  no  Mohawks  about,  we  must  not 
be  angry  with  the  squaw  for  giving  a  false  alarm  ;  as  she  had 
occasion  to  go  out  and  happened  to  see  the  wolves,  though  it 
was  moonlight,  yet  she  got  afraid,  and  she  conceited  it  was 
Indians  with  guns  in  their  hands.  So  he  said  we  might  all  go 
to  sleep,  for  dbere  was  no  danger ;  and  accordingly  we  did. 

The  next  morning  we  went  to  the  place,  and  found  wolf 
tracks,  and  where  they  had  scratched  with  their  feel  like  dogs; 
bat  there  was  no  sifn  of  moccasin  tracks.  If  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  a  wizard,  I  think  Manetohcoa  was  as  likely  to  be  one 
as  any  man,  as  he  was  a  professed  worshipper  of  the  devil. 
But  let  him  be  a  conjuror  or  not,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  In- 
dians believed  what  he  told  them  upon  this  occasion,  as  well 
as  if  it  had  come  from  an  infallible  oracle ;  or  they  would  not, 
after  such  an  alarm  as  this,  go  all  to  sleep  in  an  unconcerned 
manner.  This  appeared  to  me  the  most  like  witchcraft  of  any 
thing  I  beheld  while  I  was  with  them.  Though  I  scrutinized 
their  proceedings  in  business  of  this  kind,  yet  I  generally  found 
that  their  pretended  witchcraft  was  either  art  or  mistaken  no- 
tions, whereby  they  deceived  themselves.  Before  a  battle  they 
spy  the  enemy's  motions  carefully,  and  when  they  find  that 
they  can  have  considerable  advantage,  and  the  greatest  prospect 
4>f  success,  then  the  old  men  pretend  to  conjure,  or  to  tell  what 
the  event  will  be ;  and  ihis  they  do  in  a  figurative  manner, 
which  will  bear  something  of  a  different  interpretation,  which 
generally  comes  to  pass  nearly  as  they  foretold.  Therefore  the 
young  warriors  generally  believed  these  old  conjurors,  which 
had  a  tendency  to  animate  and  excite  them  to  push  on  wita 
vigor. 

Some  time  in  March,  1767,  we  began  to  move  back  to  the 
forks  of  Cayahaga,  which  was  about  forty  or  fifty  miles.  And 
as  we  had  no  horses,  we  had  all  our  baggage  and  several  htm- 
dred  weight  of  beaver  skins,  and  some  deer  and  bear  skins,  all 
to  puck  on  our  backs.  The  method  we  took  to  accomplish  this 
was  by  making  short  days'  journeys.  In  the  morning  we  would 
move  on,  with  as  much  as  we  were  able  to  carry,  about  five 
miles,  and » encamp,  and  then  run  back  for  more.  We  com- 
monly made  three  such  trips  in  the  day.  When  we  came  to 
the  great  pond,  we  staid  there  one  day  to  rest  ourselves,  and  to 
loll  ducks  and  geese. 

While  we  remained  here,  I  went  in  company  with  a  yovmg 
Coughnewaga,  who  was  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
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age,  Chinnohete  by  name,  in  order  to  gather  cranberries.  As 
he  was  gathering  berries  at  some  distance  from  me,  three  Jib- 
ewa  squaws  crept  up  undiscovered,  and  made  at  him  speedily, 
but  hie  nimbly  escaped,  and  came  to  me  apparently  terrified. 
I  asked  him  what  he  was  afraid  of.  He  replied,  did  you  not 
see  those  squaws  ?  I  told  him'  I  did,  and  they  appeared  to  be 
in  a  very  good  humor.  I  asked  him  wherefore  then  he  was 
afraid  of  them.  He  said  the  Jibewa  squaws  were  very  bed 
women,  and  had  a  very  ugly  custom  among  them.  I  asked 
him  what  that  custom  was.  He  said  that  when  two  or  three 
of  them  could  catch  a  young  lad,  that  was  betwixt  a  man  and 
a  boy,  out  by  himself,  if  they  could  overpower  him,  they  would 
strip  him  by  force,  in  order  to  see  whether  he  was  coming  on 
to  be  a  man  or  not.  He  said  that  was  what  they  inteudad 
when  they  crawled  up  and  ran  so  violently  at  him  ;  but,  said 
he,  I  am  very  glad  that  I  so  narrowly  escaped.  I  then  agreed 
with  Chinnohete  in  condemning  this  as  a  bad  custom,  and  an 
exceedingly  immodest  action  for  young  women  to  be  guilty  of. 

From  our  sugar  camp  on  the  head  waters  of  Big  Beaver 
creek  to  this  place  is  not  hilly.  In  some  places  the  woods  are 
tolerably  clear,  but  in  most  places  exceedingly  brushy.  The 
land  here  is  chiefly  second  and  third  rate.  The  timber  on  the 
upland  is  white  oak,  black  oak,  hickory,  and  chesnut.  Thore 
is  also  in  some  places  walnut  upland,  and  plenty  of  good  water. 
The  bottoms  here  are  generally  large  and  good. 

We  again  proceeded  on  from  the  pond  to  the  forks  of  Caya 
hagi,  at  the  rate  of  about  ^ve  miles  per  day. 

The  land  on  this  route  is  not  very  hilly ;  it  is  well  watered, 
and  in  many  places  ill  timbered,  generally  brushy,  and  chieiy 
second  and  third  rate  land,  intermixed  with  good  bottoms. 

When  we  came  to  the  forks,  we  found  that  the  skins  we  had 
scaffolded  were  all  safe.  Though  this  was  a  public  place,  and 
Indians  frequently  passing,  and  our  skins  hanging  up  in  view, 
yet  there  were  none  stolen.  And  it  is  seldom  that  Indians  do 
steal  any  thing  from  one  another.  And  they  say  they  rmftf 
did,  until  the  white  people  came  among  them,  and  Jieanied 
some  of  them  to  lie,  cheat,  and  steal ;  but  be  that  as  it  vaof, 
they  never  did  curse  or  swear  until  the  whites  learned  ihe^. 
Some  think  their  language  will  not  admit  of  it,  but  I  am  B0t 
of  that  opinion.  If  I  was  so  disposed,  I  could  find  laagvage 
to  curse  or  swear  in  the  Indian  tongue. 

I  remember  that  Tecaughretanego,  when  something  di^ba^- 
ed  him,  said,  God  damn  it.  I  asked'  him  if  he  knew  what  he 
then  said.  He  said  he  did,  and  mentioned  one  of  their  degrad- 
ing expressions,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  or 
something  like  the  meaning  of  what  he  had  said.  I  told  bin 
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that  it  did  not  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  it ;  that  what  he 
had  said  was  calling  upon  the  Great  Spirit  to  punish  the  object 
he  was  displeased  with.  He  stood  for  some  time  amazed,  and 
then  said,  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  these  words,  what  sort  of 
people  are  the  whites  ?  When  the  traders  were  among  us, 
these  words  seemed  to  be  intermixed  with  all  their  discourse. 
He  told  me  to  reconsider  what  I  had  said,  for  he  thought  I 
must  be  mistaken  in  my  definition.  If  I  was  not  mistaken,  he 
said,  the  traders  applied  these  words  not  only  wickedly,  but 
oftentimes  v^ry  foolishly  and  contrary  to  sense  or  reason.  He 
aaid  he  remembered  once  of  a  trader's  accidentally  breaking 
his  gun-lock,  and  on  that  occasion  calling  out  aloud,  God  damn 
it^  surely,  said  he,  the  gun-lock  was  not  an  object  worthy  of 
punishment  for  Owaneeyo,  or  the  Great  Spirit.  He  also  ob- 
served the  traders  often  used  this  expression  when  they  were  in 
a  good  humor,  and  not  displeased  with  any  thing.  1  acknow- 
ledged that  the  traders  used  this  expression  very  often,  in  a 
most  irrational,  inconsistent,  and  impious  manner ;  yet  I  still 
asserted  that  I  had  given  the  true  meaning  of  these  words. 
He  replied,  if  so,  the  traders  are  as  bad  as  Oonasahroona,  or 
the  under  ground  inhabitants,  which  is  the  name  they  give  the 
devils,  as  they  entertain  a  notion  that  their  place  of  residence 
is  under  the  earth. 

We  took  up  our  birch-bark  canoes  which  we  had  buried,  and 
found  that  they  were  not  damaged  by  the  winter ;  but  they 
not  being  sufficient  to  carry  all  that  we  now  had,  we  made  a 
large  chesnut-bark  canoe,  as  elm  bark  was  not  to  be  found  at 
this  place. 

*  We  all  embarked,  and  had  a  very  agreeable  passage  down 
the  Gayahaga,  and  along  the  south  side  of  lake  Erie,  until 
we  passed  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  ;  then  the  wind  arose,  and 
we  put  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  of  the  lake,  at  Cedar 
Point,  where  we  remained  several  days,  and  killed  a  number 
of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  swans.  The  wind  being  fair, 
and  the  lake  not  extremely  rough,  we  again  embarked,  hoisted 
up  sails,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  Wyandot  town,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  fort  Detroit,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Kfere  we 
found  a  number  of  French  traders,  every  one  very  willing  to 
deal  with  us  for  our  beaver. 

We  bought  ourselves  fine  clothes,  ammunition,  paint,  tobacco, 
&c.,and,  according  to  promise,  they  purchased  me  a  new  gun; 
yet  we  had  parted  with  only  about  one  third  of  our  beaver. 
At  length  a  trader  came  to  town  with  French  brandy ;  we  pur- 
chased a  keg  of  it,  and  held  a  council  about  who  was  to  get 
drunk  and  who  was  to  keep  sober.  I  was  invited  to  get  drunk, 
but  I  refused  the  proposal ;  then  they  told  me  that  I  must  be 
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one  of  those  who  were  to  take  care  of  the  drunken  people.  I 
did  not  like  this ;  but  of  two  evils  I  chose  that  which  I  thought 
was  the  least — and  fell  in  with  those  who  were  to  conceal  the 
arms,  and  keep  every  dangerous  weapon  we  could  out  of  their 
way,  and  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  drinking  club  from 
killing  each  other,  which  was  a  very  hard  task.  Several  times 
we  hazarded  our  own  lives,  and  got  ourselves  hurt,  in  prevent- 
ing them  from  slaying  each  other.  Before  they  had  finished 
this  keg,  near  one  third  of  the  town  was  introduced  to  this 
drinking  club;  they  could  not  pay  their  part,  as  they  had 
already  disposed  of  all  their  skins ;  but  that  made  no  odds — all 
were  welcome  to  drink. 

When  they  were  done  with  this  keg,  they  applied  to  the  tra- 
ders, and  procured  a  kettle  full  of  brandy  at  a  lime,  which 
they  divided  out  with  a  large  wooden  spoon ;  and  so  they 
went  on,  and  never  quit  while  they  had  a  single  beaver  skin. 

When  the  trader  had  got  all  our  beaver,  he  moved  off  to  the 
Ottawa  town,  about  a  mile  above  the  Wyandot  town. 

When  the  brandy  was  gone,  and  the  drinking  club  sober, 
they  appeared  much  dejected.  Some  of  them  were  crippled, 
others  badly  wounded,  a  number  of  their  fine  new  shirts  tore, 
and  several  blankets  were  burned.  A  number  of  squaws  were 
also  in  this  club,  and  neglected  their  corn-planting. 

We  could  now  hear  the  effects  of  the  brandy  in  the  Ottawa 
town.  They  were  singing  and  yelling  in  the  most  hideous 
manner,  both  night  and  day ;  but  their  frolic  ended  worse  than 
ours :  five  Ottawas  were  killed  and  a  great  many  wounded. 

Afler  this  a  number  of  young  Indians  were  getting  thdr 
ears  cut,  and  they  urged  me  to  have  mine  cut  Ukewise,  Imt 
they  did  not  attempt  to  compel  me,  though  they  endeavored 
to  persuade  me.  The  principal  arguments  they  used  were, 
its  ocir^  a  very  great  ornament,  and  also  the  common  fash- 
ion. The  former  I  did  not  believe,  and  the  latter  I  could 
not  deny.  The  way  they  performed  this  operation  was  l^ 
cutting  the  fleshy  part  of  the  circle  of  the  ear,  close  to  the 
gristle,  quite  through.  When  this  was  done  they  wrapt  rags 
round  this  fleshy  part  until  it  was  entirely  healed ;  they  then 
hung  lead  to  it,  and  stretched,  it  to  a  wonderful  length :  when 
it  was  sufliciently  stretched,  they  wrapped  the  fleshy  part  round 
with  brass  wire,  which  formed  it  into  a  semicircle  about  four 
inches  diameter. 

Many  of  the  young  men  were  now  exercising  themselves  in 
a  game  resembling  foot-ball,  though  they  commonly  struck 
die  ball  with  a  crooked  stick  made  for  that  purpose ;  also  a 
game  something  like  this,  wherein  they  us^  a  wooden  ball, 
about  three  inches  diameter,  and  the  instrument  tliey  moved  it 
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with  was  a  strong  staff,  about  five  feet  long,  with  a  hoop  net  on 
the  end  of  it  large  enough  to  contain  the  ball.  Before  thej 
begin  the  play,  they  lay  off  about  half  a  mile  distance  in  a 
dear  plain,  and  the  opposite  parties  all  attend  at  the  centre, 
where  a  disinterested  person  casts  up  the  ball,  theh  the  oppo* 
she  parties  all  contendf  for  it.  If  nny  one  gets  it  into  his  net, 
he  runs  with  it  the  way  he  wishes  it  to  go,  and  they  all  pursue 
hii]D.  If  one  of  the  opposite  party  oTertakes  the  person  with 
the  ball,  he  gives  the  staff  a  stroke,  which  causes  the  ball  to 
§j  out  of  the  net ;  then  ihey  have  another  debate  for  it,  and  if 
tke  one  that  gets  it  can  outrun  all  the  opposite  party,  and  can 
carry  it  quite  out,  or  over  the  line  at  the  end,  the  game  is  won  ; 
but  this  seldom  happens.  When  any  one  is  running  away 
with  the  ball,  and  is  likely  to  be  overtaken,  he  commonly 
tfirows  it,  and  with  this  instrument  can  cast  it  fifty  or  satj 
yards.  Sometimes  when  the  ball  is  almost  at  the  one  end, 
matters  will  take  a  sudden  turn,  and  the  opposite  party  may 
quickly  carry  it  out  at  the  other  end.  Oftentimes  they  wifi 
work  a  long  while  back  and  forward  before  they  can  get  the 
baD  over  the  line,  or  win  the  game. 

About  the  1st  of  June,  1757,  the  warriors  were  prepanng  to 
go  to  war,  in  the  Wyandot,  Pottowatomy,  and  Ottawa  towns ; 
also  a  great  many  Jibewas  came  down  from  the  upper  lakes ; 
and  after  singing  their  war-songs,  and  going  through  their 
common  ceremonies,  they  marched  off  against  the  frontiers  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  their  usual  manner, 
sin^ng  the  travelling  song,  slow  firing,  &c. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  to 
fort  Detroit,  there  is  an  island,  which  the  Indians  call  the 
Long,  Island,  and  which  they  say  is  above  one  thousand  miles 
long,  and  in  some  places  above  one  hundred  miles  broad. 
They  further  say  that  the  great  river  that  comes  down  by  Can- 
esatauga,  and  that  empties  into  the  main  branch  of  St.  Law- 
rence, above  Montreal,  originates  from  one  source  with  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  forms  this  island. 

Opposite  to  Detroit,  and  below  it,  was  originally  a  prairie, 
and  laid  off  in  lots  about  sixty  rods  broad,  and  a  great  length ; 
each  lot  is  divided  into  two  fields,  which  they  cultivate  year 
about.  The  principal  grain  that  the  French  raised  in  d^ese 
fields  was  spring  wheat  and  peas. 

They  built  all  their  houses  on  the  front  of  these  lots  on  the 
river-side ;  and  as  the  banks  of  the  river  are  very  low,  some 
of  the  houses  are  not  above  three  or  four  feet  above  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  water;  yet  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  disturb- 
ed by  fireshets,  a%tne  river  seldom  rises  above  eighteen  inches; 
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because  it  is  the  communicatioB  of  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
£rom  one  lake  to  another. 

As  dwelling-houses,  barns  and  stables  are  all  built  on  the 
front  of  these  lots,  at  a  distance  it  appears  like  a  continued  row 
of  houses  in  a  town,  on  each  side  of  the  river,  for  a  long  way. 
ThesQ  villages,  the  town,  the  river  and  the  plains,  being  all  in 
view'  at  once,  afford  a  most  delightful  prospect. 

The  inhabitants  here  chiefly  drink  the  river  water ;  and  as 
it  comes  from  the  northward,  it  is  very  wholesome. 

The  land  here  is  principally  second  rate,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  small  part  is  first  or  third  rate ;  though  about  four 
or  five  miles  south  of  Detroit  there  is  a  small  portion  that  is 
worse  than  what  I  would  call  third  rate,  which  produces  abun- 
dance of  whortleberries. 

There  is  plenty  of  good  meadow  ground  here,  and  a  great 
many  marshes  that  are  overspread  with  water.  The  timber  is 
elm,  sugar-tree,  black  ash,  white  ash,  abundance  of  water  ash, 
oak,  hickory,  and  some  walnut. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  the  Indians  were  almost  all  gone 
to  war,  from  sixteen  to  sixty ;  yet  Tecaughretanego  remained 
in  town  with  me.  Though  he  had  formerly,  when  they  were 
at  war  with  the  southern  nations,  been  a  great  warrior  and  an 
eminent  counsellor,  and  I  think  as  clear  and  able  a  reasoner 
upon  any  subject  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  being  acquaint- 
ed with  as  I  ever  knew ;  yet  he  had  all  along  been  against 
this  war,  and  had  strenuously  opposed  it  in  council.  He  said, 
if  the  English  and  French  had  a  quarrel,  let  them  fight  their 
own  battles  themselves ;  it  is  not  our  business  to  intermeddle 
therewith. 

Before  the  warriors  returned,  we  were  very  scarce  of  pro- 
vision; and  though  we  did  not  commonly  steal  from  one 
another,  yet  we  stole  during  this  time  any  thing  that  we  could 
eat  from  the  French,  under  the  notion  that  it  was  just  for  us 
to  do  so,  because  they  supported  their  soldiers;  and  our  squaws, 
old  men  and  children  were  suflering  on  the  account  of  the 
war,  as  our  hunters  were  all  gone. 

Some  time  in  August,  the  warriors  returned,  and  brought  in 
with  them  a  great  many  scalps,  prisoners,  horses  and  plunder ; 
and  the  common  report  among  the  young  warriors  was,  that 
they  would  entirely  subdue  Tulhasaga,  that  is  the  English, 
or  it  might  be  literally  rendered  the  Morning  Ljght  inhabit- 
ants. 

About  the  first  of  November,  a  number  of  families  were 

preparing  to  go  on  their  winter  himt,  and  all  agreed  to  cross 

the  lake  together.    We  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 

the  first  night,  and  a  council  •  was  held,  whether  we  should 
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cross  through  by  the  three  islands,  or  coast  it  round  the  lake. 
These  islands  lie  in  a  line  across  the  lake,  and  are  just  in  sight 
of  each  other.  Some  of  the  Wyandots,  or  Ottawas,  frequent- 
ly make  their  winter  hunt  on  these  islands ;  though,  except- 
ing wild  fowl  and  fish,  there  is  scarcely  any  game  here  but 
raccbons,  which  are  amazingly  plenty,  and  exceedingly  large 
and  fat,  as  they  feed  upon  the  wild  rice,  which  grows  in 
abundance  in  wet  places  round  these  islands.  It  is  said  that 
each  hunter,  in  one  winter,  will  catch  one  thousand  raccoons. 

It  is  a  received  opinion  among  the  Indians  thai  the  snakes 
and  raccoons  are  transmigratory,  and  that  a  great  many  of  the 
snakes  turn  raccoons  every  fall,  and  raccoons  snakes  every 
spring.  This  notion  is  founded  on  observations  made  on  the 
snakes  and  raccoons  in  this  island. 

As  the  raccoons  here  lodge  in  rocks,  the  trappers  make  their 
wooden  traps  at  the  mouth  of  the  holes  ;  and  as  they  go  daily 
to  look  at  their  traps,  in  the  winter  season,  they  commonly  find 
them  filled  with  raccoons  ;  but  in  the  spring,  or  when  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground,  they  say,  they  then  find  their  traps  filled 
with  large  rattlesnakes ;  and  therefore  conclude  that  the  rac- 
coons are  transformed.  They  also  say  that  the  reason  why 
they  are  so  remarkably  plenty  in  the  winter,  is,  every  fall  the 
snakes  turn  raccoons  again. 

I  told  them  that  though  I  had  never  landed  on  any  of  these 
islands,  yet,  from  the  unanimous  accounts  I  had  received,  I  i! 

believed  that  both  snakes  and  raccoons  were  plenty  there ;  bat 
no  doubt  they  all  remained  there  both  summer  and  winter,  i 

only  the  snakes  were  not  to  be  seen  in  the  latter  ;  yet  I  did 
not  believe  that  they  were  transmigratory. 

These  islands  are  but  seldom  visited ;  because  early  in  the 
spring,  and  late  in  the  fall,  it  is  dangerous  sailing  in  their  bark 
canoes ;  and  in  the  summer  they  are  so  infested  with  various 
kinds  of  serpents,  (but  chiefly  rattlesnakes,)  that  it  is  danger- 
ous landing. 

I  shall  now  Quit  this  digression,  and  return  to  the  result  of 
the  council  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  We  concluded  to  coast 
it  round  the  lake,  and  in  two  days  we  came  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  and  landed  on  Cedar  Point,  where  we 
remained  several  days.  Here  we  held  a  council,  and  con- 
cluded we  would  take  a  driving  hunt  in  concert  and  in  part- 
nership. 

The  river  in  this  place  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  as  it  and 
the  lake  forms  a  kind  of  neck,  which  terminates  in  a  point,  all 
the  hunters  (which  were  fifty-three)  went  up  the  river,  and 
we  scattered  ourselves  from  the  river  to  the  lake.  When  we 
first  began  to  move  we  were  not  in  sight  of  each  other,  but  as 
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we  all  raised  the  yell,  we  could  move  regalarly  together  by 
the  noise.  At  length  we  came  in  sight  of  each  other,  and 
appeared  to  be  marching  in  good  order ;  before  we  came  to 
the  point,  both  the  sqaaws  and  boys  in  the  canoes  were  scat- 
tered up  the  river  and  along  the  lake,  to  prevent  the  deer  from 
making  their  escape  by  water.  As  we  advanced  near  the  point 
the  guns  began  to  crack  slowly,  and  after  some  time  the  fir- 
ing was  like  a  little  engagement.  The  squaws  and  boys  were 
busy  tomahawking  the  deer  in  the  water,  and  we  shooting 
them  down  on  the  land.  We  killed  in  all  about  thirty  deer, 
though  a  preat  many  made  their  escape  by  water. 

We  had  now  great  feasting  and  rejoicing,  as  we  had  plenty 
of  homony,  venison  and  wild  fowl.  The  geese  at  this  time 
'appeared  to  be  preparing  to  move  southward.  It  might  be 
asked  what  is  meant  by  the  geese  preparing  to  move.  The 
Indians  represent  them  as  holding  a  great  council  at  this  time 
concerning  the  weatLer,  in  order  to  conclude  upon  a  day,  that 
they  may  all  at  or  near  one  time  leave  the  northern  lakes,  and 
wing  their  way  to  the  southern  bays.  When  matters  are 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  time  appointed  that  they  are 
to  take  wing,  then  they  say  a  great  number  of  expresses  are 
sent  off,  in  order  to  let  the  different  tribes  know  the  result  of 
this  council,  that  they  may  be  all  in  readiness  to  move  at  the 
time  appointed.  As  there  is  a  great  commotion  among  the 
geese  at  this  time,  it  would  appear  by  their  actions  that  such 
a  council  had  been  held.  Certain  it  is  that  they  are  led  by 
instinct  to  act  in  concert,  and  to  move  off  regularly  after  their 
leaders. 

Here  our  company  separated.  The  chief  part  of  them  went 
up  the  Miami  river,  which  empties  into  lake  Erie  at  Cedar 
Point,  whilst  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  in  company  with 
Tecaughretanego,  Tontileaugo,  and  two  families  of  tne  Wyan- 
dots. 

As  cold  weather  was  now  approaching,  we  began  to  feel 
the  doleful  effects  of  extravagantly  and  foolishly  spending  the 
large  quantity  of  beaver  we  had  taken  in  our  last  winter's 
hunt  We  were  all  nearly  in  the  same  circumstances ;  scarce- 
ly one  had  a  shirt  to  iiis  back ;  but  each  of  us  had  an  old 
blanket,  which  we  belted  round  us  in  the  day,  and  slept  in  at 
ni^it,  with  a  deer  or  bear  skin  under  us  for  our  bed. 

When  we  came  to  the  falls  of  Sandusky,  we  buried  our 
birch-bark  canoes,  as  usual,  at  a  large  burying-place  for  that 
purpose,  a  little  below  the  falls.  At  this  place  the  river  faUs 
about  eight  feet  over  a  rock,  but  not  perpendicularly.  With 
much  difficulty  we  pushed  up  our  wooaen  canoes;  some  of  us 
went  up  the  river,  and  the  rest  by  land  with  the  horses,  until 
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we  came  to  the  great  meadows  or  prairies,  tHat  lie  between  | 

Sandusky  and  Sciota. 

When  we  came  to  this  place,  we  met  with  some  Ottawa  < 
hunters,  and  agreed  with  them  to  take  what  they  call  a  ring 
hunt,  in  partnership.  We  waited  until  we  expected  rain  was 
near  falling  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  then  we  kindled  a  large 
circle  in  the  prairie.  At  this  time,  or  before  the  bucks  began 
to  run,  a  great  number  of  deer  lay  concealed  in  the  grass,  in  j 

the  day,  and  moved  about  in  the  night ;  but  as  the  fire  burned 
in  towards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  the  deer  fled  before  the  fire; 
the  Indians  were  scattered  also  at  some  distance  before  the  fire, 
and  shot  them  down  every  opportunity,  which  was  very  fre- 
quent, especially  as  the  circle  became  small.     When  we  came 
to  divide  the  deer,  there  were  about  ten  to  each  hunter,  which 
were  all  killed  in  a  few  hours.     The  rain  did  not  come  on  that         | 
night  to  put  out  the  outside  circle  of  the  fire,  and  as  the  wind         , 
arose,  it  extended  through  the  whole  prairie,  which  was  about 
fifty  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  nearly  twenty  in 
breadth.     This  put  an  end  to  our  ring  hunting  this  season,  and         ' 
was  in  other  respects  an  injury  to  us  in  the  hunting  business; 
80  that  upon  the  whole  we  received  more  harm  than  benefit 
by  our  rapid  hunting  frolic.     We  then  moved  from  the  north         | 
end  of  the  glades,  and  encamped  at  the  carrying  place.  * 

This  place  is  in  the  plains,  betwixt  a  creek  that  empties  into         i 
Sandusky  and  one  that  runs  into  Sciota.     And  at  the  time  of 
high  water,  or  in  the  spring  season,  there  is  but  about  one  half         j 
mile  of  portage,  and  that  very  level,  and  clear  of  rocks,  timber, 
or  stones ;  so  that  with  a  little  digging  there  may  be  water         |^ 
carriage  the  whole  way  from  Sciota  to  lake  Erie.  ji 

From  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  to  the  falls  is  chiefly  first  rate  | 
land,  Ipng  flat  or  level,  intermixed  with  large  bodies  of  clear 
meadows,  where  the  grass  is  exceedingly  rank,  and  in  many 
places  three  or  four  feet  high.  The  timber  is  oak,  hickory, 
walnut,  cherry,  black  ash,  elm,  sugar-tree,  buckeye,  locust  and 
beech.  In  some  places  there  is  wet  timber  land — the  timber 
in  these  places  is  chiefly  water  ash,  sycamore,  or  button-wood. 

From  the  falls  to  the  prairies,  the  land  lies  well  to  the  sun; 
it  is  neither  too  flat  nor  too  hilly,  and -is  chiefly  first  rate;  the 
timber  nearly  the  same  as  below  the  falls,  excepting  the  water 
ash.  There  is  also  here  some  plats  of  beech  land,  that  appears 
to  be  second  rate,  as  it  frequently  produces  spice-wood.  The 
prairie  appears  to  be  a  tolerably  &rtile  soil,  though  in  many 

5 laces  too  wet  for  cultivation ;  yet  I  apprehend  it  would  pro- 
uce  timber,  were  it  only  kept  from  fire. 

The  Indians  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  squirrels  plant  all 
the  timber,  as  they  bury  a  number  of  nuts  for  food,  and  only 
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one  at  a  place.     When  a  squirrel  is  skilled,  the  Tarious  kinds 
of  nuts  thus  buried  will  grow. 

I  have  obserred  that  when  these  prairies  have  only  escaped 
fire  for  one  year,  near  where  a  single  tree  stood  there  was  a 
young  growth  of  timber  supposed  to  be  planted  by  the  squir- 
rels. But  when  the  prairies  were  again  burned,  all  this  young 
growth  was  immediately  consumed ;  as  the  fire  rages  m  the 
grass  to  such  a  pitch,  that  numbers  of  raccoons  are  thereby 
burned  to  death. 

On  the  west  side  of  the.  prairie,  or  betwixt  that  and  Scipta, 
there  is  a  large  body  of  first  rate  land — the  timber,  walnut,  lo- 
cust, sugar-tree,  buckeye,  cherry,  ash,  elm,  mulberry,  plum-trees, 
spice-wood,  black  haw,  red  haw,  oak,  and  hickory. 

About  the  lime  the  bucks  quit  running,  Tontileaugo,  his  wife 
and  children,  Tecaughretanego,  his  son  Nunganey  and  myself, 
left  the  Wyandot  camps  at  the  carrying  place,  and  crossed  the 
Sciota  river  at  the  south  end  of  the  glades,  and  proceeded  on 
about  a  South-west  course  to  a  large  creek  called  Ollentangy, 
which  I  believe  interlocks  with  the  waters  of  the  Miami,  and 
empties  into  Sciota  on  the  west  side  thereof.  From  the  south 
end  of  the  prairie  to  Ollentangy  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
beech  land,  intermixed  with  first  rate  land.  Here  we  made 
our  winter  hut,  and  had  considerable  success  in  hunting. 

Af\er  some  time,  one  of  Tontileaugo's  step-sons  (a  lad  about 
eight  years  of  age)  offended  him,  and  he  gave  the  boy  a  mode- 
rate whipping,  which  much  displeased  his  Wyandot  wife.  She 
acknowledged  that  the  boy  was  guilty  of  a  fault,  but  thought 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  ducked,  which  is  their  usual  mode 
of  chastisement.  She  said  she  could  not  bear  to  have  her  son 
whipped  like  a  servant  or  slave ;  and  she  was  so  displeased, 
that  when  Tontileaugo  went  out  to  hunt,  she  got  her  two 
horses,  and  all  her  effects,  (as  in  this  country  the  husband  and 
wife  have  separate  interests,)  and  moved  back  to  the  Wyandot 
camp  that  we  had  left. 

■  When  Tontileaugo  returned,  he  was  much  disturbed  on 
hearing  of  his  wife's  elopement,  and  said  that  he  would  never 
go  after  her,  were  it  not  that  he  was  afraid  that  she  would  get 
bewildered,  and  that  his  children  that  she  had  taken  with  her 
might  suffer.  Tontileaugo  went  after  his  wife,  and  when  they 
met  they  made  up  the  quarrel ;  and  he  never  returned,  but  left 
Tecaughretanego  and  his  son,  (a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age,) 
and  myself,  who  remained  here  in  our  hut  all  winter. 

Tecaughretanego  had  been  a  first-rate  warrior,  statesman 
and  hunter,  and  though  he  was  now  near  sixty  years  of  age, 
was  yet  equal  to  the  common  run  of  hunters,  but  subject  to 
the  rheumatism,  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  legs. 
15 
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Shortly  aAer  Tontileaugo  left  us,  Tecaughretanego  became 
lame,  and  could  scarcely  walk  out  of  our  hut  for  two  months. 
I  had  considerable  success  in  hunting  and  trapping.  Though 
Tecaughretanego  endured  much  pain  and  misery,  yet  he  hm 
it  aU  with  wonderful  patience,  and  would  often  endeavor  to 
entertain  me  with  cheerful  conversation.  Sometimes  he  would 
applaud  me  for  my  diligence,  skill  and  activity ;  and  at  other 
times  he  would  take  great  care  in  giving  me  instructions  con- 
cerning the  hunting  and  trapping  business.  He  would  also 
tell  me  that  if  I  failed  of  success  we  would  suffer  very  much, 
as  we  were  about  forty  miles  from  any  one  living,  that  we  knew 
of;  yet  he  would  not  intimate  that  he  apprehended  we  were  in 
any  danger,  but  still  supposed  that  I  was  fully  adequate  to  the 
task. 

Tontileaugo  left  us  a  little  before  Christmas,  and  from  that 
until  some  time  in  February  we  had  always  plenty  of  bear 
meat,  venison,  6cc.  During  this  time  I  killed  much  more  than 
we  could  use,  but  having  no  horses  to  carry  in  what  I  killed,  I 
left  part  of  it  in  the  woods.  In  February,  there  came  a  snow, 
with  a  crust,  which  made  a  great  noise  when  walking  on  it, 
and  frifi^htened  away  the  deer ;  and  as  bear  and  beaver  were 
scarce  here,  we  got  entirely  out  of  provision.  After  I  had 
hunted  two  days  without  eatmg  any  thing,  and  had  very  short 
allowance  for  some  days  before,  I  returned  late  in  the  evening, 
faint  and  weary.     When  I  came  into  our  hut,  Tecaughretane- 

fo  asked  what  success.  I  told  him  not  any.  He  asked  me  if 
was  not  very  hungry.  I  replied  that  the  keen  appetite  seem* 
ed  to  be  in  some  measure  removed,  but  I  was  both  faint  and 
weary.  He  commanded  Nunganey,  his  little  son,  to  bring  me 
something  to  eat,  and  he  brought  me  a  kettle  with  some  bones 
and  broth.  After  eating  a  few  mouthfuls,  my  appetite  violendy 
returned,  and  I  thought  the  victuals  had  a  most  agreeable  rel- 
ish, though  it  was  only  fox  and  wildcat  bones,  which  lay  about 
the  camp,  which  the  ravens  and  turkey-buzzards  had  picked; 
these  Nunganey  had  collected  and  boiled,  until  the  sinews  that 
remained  on  the  bones  would  strip  off.  I  speedily  finished 
my  allowance,  such  as  it  was,  and  when  I  had  ended  my  stoeet 
repast,  Tecaughretanego  asked  me  how  I  felt.  I  told  hun  that 
I  was  much  refreshed.  He  then  handed  me  his  pipe  and  pouch, 
and  told  me  to  take  a  smoke.  I  did  so.  He  then  said  he  had 
something  of  importance  to  tell  me,  if  I  was  now  composed 
and  ready  to  hear  it.  I  told  him  that  I  was  ready  to  hear  him. 
He  said  the  reason  why  he  deferred  his  speech  till  now  was 
because  few  men  are  in  a  right  humor  to  hear  good  talk  when 
they  are  extremely  hungry,  as  they  are  then  generally  fretful 
and  discomposed,  but  as  you  appear  now  to  enjoy  calmness 
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and  serenity  of  mind,  I  will  now  communicate  to  you  the 
thoughts  of  my  heart,  and  those  thin^  that  I  know  to  be  true. 

"  Brother, — As  .you  have  liyed  with  the  white  people,  you 
have  not  had  the  same  advantage  of  knowing  that  the  great 
Being  above  feeds  his  people,  and  gives  them  their  meat  in  due 
season,  as  we  Indians  have,  who  are  frequently  out  of  provi- 
sions, and  yet  are  wonderfully  supplied,  sftid  that  so  frequently, 
that  it  is  evidently  the  hand  of  the  great  Owaneeyo*  that  doth 
this.  Whereas  the  white  people  have  commonly  large  stocks 
of  tame  cattle,  that  they  can  kill  when  they  please,  and  also 
their  bams  and  cribs  filled  with  grain,  and  therefore  have  not 
the  same  opportunity  of  seeing  and  knowing  that  they  are 
supported  by  the  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth. 

"  Brother^ — I  know  that  you  are  now  afraid  that  we  will  all 
perish  with  hunger,  but  you  have  no  just  reason  to  fear  this. 

"  Brother, — I  have  been  young,  but  am  now  old ;  I  have 
been  frequently  under  the  like  circumstances  that  we  now  are, 
and  that  some  time  or  other  in  almost  every  year  of  my  life; 
yet  I  have  hitherto  been  supported,  and  my  wants  supplied  in 
time  of  need. 

"  Brother, — Owaneeyo  sometimes  suffers  us  to  be  in  want, 
in  order  to  teach  us  our  dependence  upon  him,  and  to  let  us 
know  that  we  are  to  love  and  serve  him ;  and  likewise  to  know 
the  worth  of  the  favors  that  we  receive,  and  to  make  us  .more 
thankful. 

"  Brother, — Be  assured  that  you  will  be  supplied  with  food, 
and  that  just  in  the  right  time  ;  but  you  must  continue  diligent 
in  the  use  of  means.  Go  to  sleep,  and  rise  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  go  a  hunting ;  be  strong,  and  exert  yourself  like  a  man, 
and  the  Great  Spirit  will  direct  your  way." 

The  next  morning  I  went  out,  and  steered  about  an  east 
course.  I  proceeded  on  slowly  for  about  five  miles,  and  saw 
deer  frequently;  but  as  the  crust  on  the  snow  made  a  great 
noise,  they  were  always  running  before  I  spied  them,  so  that  I 
could  not  gel  a  shot.  A  violent  appetite  returned,  and  I  be- 
came intolerably  hungry.  It  was  now  that  I  concluded  I  would 
run  off  to  Pennsylvania,  my  native  country.  As  the  snow  was 
on  the  ground,  and  Indian  hunters  almost  the  whole  of  the  way 
before  me,  I  had  but  a  poor  prospect  of  making  my  escape,  but 
my  case  appeared  desperate.  If  I  staid  here,  f  thought  I  would 
perish  witn  hunger,  and  if  I  met  with  Indians  they  could  but 
kill  me. 

I  then  proceeded  on  as  fast  as  I  could  walk,  and  when  I  got 

•  Tliis  is  the  name  of  God,  in  their  tongue,  and  signifies  the  owner  and 
nler  of  all  things. 
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about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  our  hut,  I  came  upon  fiedi 
bufialo  tracks ;  I  pursued  after,  and  in  a  short  time  came  in 
sight  of  them  as  they  were  passing  through  a  small  glade. 
I  ran  with  all  my  might  and  headed  them,  where  I  lay  in  am- 
bush, and  killed  a  very  large  cow.  I  immediately  landled  a 
fire  and  began  to  roast  meal,  but  could  not  wait  till  it  was  done; 
I  ate  it  almost  raw.  When  hunger  was  abated,  I  began  to  be 
tenderly  concerned  for  my  old  Indian  brother  and  the  little  boy 
I  had  left  in  a  perishing  condition.  I  made  haste  and  packed 
up  what  meat  I  could  carry,  secured  what  1  left  from  the  wolve*, 
and  returned  homewards. 

I  scarcely  thought  on  the  old  man's  speech  while  I  was 
almost  distracted  with  hunger,  but  on  my  return  was  much 
aiTected  with  it,  reflected  on  myself  for  my  hard-heartedness 
and  ingratitude,  in  attempting  to  run  off  and  leave  the  venera- 
ble old  man  and  little  boy  to  perish  with  hunger.  I  also  con- 
sidered how  remarkably  me  old  man's  speech  had  been  verified 
in  our  providentially  obtaining  a  supply.  I  thought  also  of 
that  part  of  his  speech  which  treated  of  the  fractious  disposi- 
tions of  hungry  people,  w^hich  was  the  only  excuse  1  had  for 
my  base  inhumanity,  in  attempting  to  leave  them  in  the  most 
deplorable  situation. 

As  it  was  moonlight,  I  got  home  to  our  hut,  and  found  the 
old  man  in  his  usual  good  humor.  He  thanked  me  for  my 
exertion,  and  bid  me  sit  down,  as  I  must  certainly  be  fatigued, 
and  he  commanded  Nunganey  to  make  haste  and  cook.  1  told 
him  I  would  cook  for  him,  and  let  the  boy  lay  some  meat  on 
the  coals  for  himself;  which  he  did,  but  ate  it  almost  raw,  as 
I  had  done.  I  immediately  hung  on  the  kettle  with  some  wa- 
ter, and  cut  the  beef  in  thin  slices,  and  put  them  in.  When  it 
had  boiled  a  while,  I  proposed  taking  it  off  the  fire,  but  the  old 
man  replied,  "  let  it  be  done  enough."  This  he  said  in  as 
patient  and  unconcerned  a  manner  as  if  he  had  not  wanted 
one  single  meal.  He  commanded  Nunganey  to  eat  no  more 
beef  at  that  time,  lest  he  might  hurt  himself,  but  told  him  to 
sit  down,  and  after  some  time  he  might  sup  some  broth;  diis 
command  he  reluctantly  obeyed. 

When  we  were  all  refreshed,  Tecaughretanego  delivered  a 
speech  upon  the  necessity  and  pleasure  of  receiving  the  neces- 
sary supports  of  life  with  thankfulness,  knowing  that  Owanee-* 
yo  is  the  great  giver.  Such  speeches  from  an  Indian  may  be 
thought  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  them  altogether 
incredible ;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  Indian  war,  we  may 
readily  conclude  that  they  are  not  an  ignorant  or  stupid  sort  of 
people,  or  they  would  not  have  been  such  fatal  enemies.  When 
they  came  into  our  country  they  outwitted  us ;  and  when  we 
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sent  armies  into  their  country,  they  outgeneralled  and  beat  us 
with  inferior  force.  Let  us  also  take  into  consideration  that 
Tecaughretanego  was  no  common  person,  but  was  among  the 
Indians  as  Socrates  in  the  ancient  heathen  world  ;  and  it  may 
be  equal  to  him,  if  not  in  wisdom  and  in  learning,  yet  perhaps 
in  patience  tind  fortitude.  Notwithstanding  Tecaughretanego 's 
uncommon  natural  abilities,  yet  in  the  sequel  of  this  history 
you  will  see  the  deficiency  of  the  light  of  nature,  unaided  by 
revelation,  in  this  truly  great  man. 

The  next  morning  Tecaughretanego  desired  me  to  go  back 
and  bring  another  load  of  buffalo  beef.  As  I  proceeded  to  do 
so,  about  five  miles  from  our  hut  I  found  a  bear  tree.  As  a 
sapling  grew  near  the  tree,  and  reached  near  the  hole  that  the 
bear  went  in  at,  I  got  dry  dozed  or  rotten  wood,  that  would 
catch  and  hold  fire  almost  as  well  as  spunk.  This  wood  I  tied 
up  in  bunches,  fixed  them  on  my  back,  and  then  climbed  up 
the  sapling,  and  with  a  pole  I  put  them,  touched  with  fire,  into 
the  hole,  and  then  came  down  and  took  my  gun  in  my  hand. 
After  some  time  the  bear  came  out,  and  I  killed  and  skinned 
it,  packed  up  a  load  of  the  meat,  (after  securing  the  remainder 
from  the  wolves,)  and  returned  home  before  night.  On  my 
return,  my  old  brother  and  his  son  were  much  rejoiced  at  my 
success.     After  this  we  had  plenty  of  provisions. 

We  remained  here  until  some  time  in  April,  1758.  At  this 
time  Tecaugretanego  had  recovered  so  that  he  could  walk  about. 
We  made  a  bark  canoe,  embarked,  and  went  down  OUenlangy 
some  distance,  but  the  water  being  low,  we  were  in  danger  of 
splitting  our  canoe  upon  the  rocks  ;  therefore  Tecaughretan- 
ego concluded  we  would  encamp  on  shore,  and  pray  for  rain. 

When  we  encamped  Tecaughretanego  made  himself  a  sweat 
house,  which  he  did  by  sticking  a  number  of  hoops  in  the 
ground,  each  hoop  forming  a  semicircle ;  this  he  covered  all 
round  with  blankets  and  skins.  He  then  prepared  hot  stones, 
which  he  rolled  into  this  hut,  and  then  went  into  it  himself 
with  a  little  kettle  of  water  in  his  hand,  mixed  with  a  variety 
of  herbs,  which  he  had  formerly  cured,  and  had  now  with  him 
in  his  pack ;  they  afforded  an  odoriferous  perfume.  When  he 
was  in,  he  told  me  to  pull  down  the  blankets  behind  him,  and 
coyer  all  up  close,  which  I  did,  and  then  he  began  to  pour 
water  upon  the  hot  stones,  and  to  sing  aloud.  He  continued 
in  this  vehement  hot  place  about  fifteen  minutes.  All  this  he 
did  in  order  to  purify  himself  before  he  would  address  the 
Supreme  Being.  When  he  came  out  of  his  sweat  house,  he 
be^n  to  burn  tobacco  and  pray.  He  began  each  petition  with 
ohy  koy  ho,  ho,  which  is  a  land  of  aspiration,  and  signifies  an 
srdent  wiMi.  I  observed  that  all  his  petitions  were  only  for 
20 
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immediate  or  present  temporal  blessings.     He  began  his  ad 
dress  by  thanksgiving  in  the  following  manner : 

**  O  Great  Being !  I  th&nk  thee  that  I  have  obtained  the 
use  of  my  legs  again .;  that  I  am  now  able  to  walk  about  and 
kill  turkeys,  &c.  without  feeling  exquisite  pain  and  misery. 
I  know  that  thou  art  a  hearer  and  a  helper,  and  therefore  I  will 
call  upon  thee. 

"  Ok,  ho,  ho,  ho, 

"  Grant  that  my  knees  and  ankles  may  be  right  well,  and 
that  I  may  be  able,  not  only  to  walk,  but  to  run  and  to  jump 
logs,  as  I  did  last  fall. 

'' Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho, 

"  Grant  that  on  this  yoyage  we  may  frequently  kill  bears,  as 
they  may  be  crossing  the  Sciota  and  Sandusky. 
,    "  Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho, 

'*  Grant  that  we  may  kill  plenty  of  turkeys  along  the  banks, 
to  stew  with  our  fat  bear  meat. 

"  Oh,  ho,  ho,  ho, 

"  Grant  that  rain  may  come  to  raise  the  Ollentangy  about 
two  or  three  feet,  that  we  may  cross  in  safety  down  to  Sciota, 
without  danger  of  our  canoe  being  wrecked  on  the  rocks. 
And  now,  0  Great  Being!  thou  knowest  how  matters  stand; 
thou  knowest  that  I  am  a  great  loyer  of  tobacco,  and  though  I 
know  not  when  I  may  get  any  more,  I  now  ma)ce  a  present  of 
the  last  I  have  unto  thee,  as  a  free  burnt  ^bi^iimg ;  tnerefcM  I 
expect  thou  wilt  hear  and  grant  these  requests,  and  I,  thy  ser- 
vant, will  return  thee  thanks,  and  loye  thee  for  thy  gifts." 

During  the  whole  of  this  scene  I  sat  by  Tiecaughretanego, 
and  as  he  went  through  it  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  I  was 
seriously  affected  with  his'  prayers.  I  remained  duly  com- 
posed until  he  came  to  the  burning  of  the  tobacco ;  and  as  I 
knew  that  he  was  a  great  loyer  of  it,  and  saw  him  cast  the  last 
of  it  into  the  fire,  it  excited  in  me  a  kind  of  merriment,  and 
I  insensibly  smiled.  Tecaughretanego  obseryed  me  laughing, 
which  displeased  him,  and  occasion^  him  ta  address  me  in 
the  following  manner. 

**  Brother :  I  have  somewhat  to  say  to  yoxt,  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  offended  when  I  tell  you  of  your  faults.  You 
know  that  when  you  were  reading  your  books  in  town  I  would 
not  let  the  boys  or  any  one  disturb  you ;  but  now,  when  I  was 
praying,  I  saw  you  laufl^hing.  I  do  not  think  that  you  look 
npon  praying  as  a  foolish  thing ;  I  belieye  you  pray  yourself. 
But  perhaps  you  may  think  m}r  mode  or  manner  of  praying 
foolish ;  if  so,  you  ouffht  in  a  friendly  manner  to  instruct  me, 
and  not  make  sport  of  sacred  things." 

I  acknowledged  my  error,  and  on  this  he  handed  me  hie 
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pipe  to  smoke,  in  token  of  friendship  and  reconciliation,  though 
at  this  time  he  had  nothing  to  smoke  but  red  willow  bark.*  I 
told  him  something  of  the  method  of  reconciliation  with  aft 
ofiended  God,  as  revealed  in  my  Bible,  which  I  had  then  in 
possession.  He  said  that  he  liked  my  story  better  than  that 
of  the  French  priests,  but  he  thought  that  he  was  now  too  old 
to  begin  to  learn  a  new  religion,  therefore  he  should  continue 
to  worship  God  in  the  way  that  he  had  been  taught,  and  that 
if  salvation  or  future  happiness  was  to  be  had  in  his  way  of 
worship,  he  expected  he  would  obtain  it,  and  if  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  honor  of  the  Great  Spirit  to  accept  of  him  in 
his  own  way  of  worship,  he  hoped  that  Owaneeyo  would 
accept  of  him  in  the  way  I  had  mentioned,  or  in  some  other 
way,  though  he  might  now  be  ignorant  of  the  channel  through 
which  favor  or  mercy  might  be  conveyed.  He  said  that  he 
believed  that  Owaneeyo  would  hear  and  help  every  one  that 
sincerely  waited  upon  him. 

Here  we  may  see  how  far  the  light  of  nature  could  go;  per- 
haps we  see  it  here  abnost  in  its  highest  extent.  Notwith- 
standing the  just  views  that  this  great  man  entertained  of 
Providence,  yet  we  now  see  him  (though  he  acknowledged  his 
guilt)  expecting  to  appease  the  Deity,  and  procure  his  favor, 
by  burning  a  little  tobacco.  We  may  observe  that  all  heathen 
nations,  as  far  as  we  can  find  out  either  by  tradition  or  the 
light  of  nature,  agree  with  revelation  in  this,  that  sacrifice  is 
necessary,  or  that  some  kind  of  atonement  is  to  be  made  in 
order  to  remove  guilt  and  reconcile  them  to  God.  This, 
accompanied  with  numberless  other  witnesses,  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  rationality  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures. 

A  few  days  after  Tecaughretanego  had  gone  through  his 
ceremonies  and  finished  his  prayers,  the  rain  came  and  raised 
the  creek  a  sufficient  height,  so  that  we  passed  in  safety  down 
to  Sciota,  and  proceeded  up  to  the  carrying  place.  Let  us 
now  describe  the  land  on  this  route  from  our  winter  hut,  and 
down  OUentangy  to  the  Sciota,  and  up  it  to  the  carrying  place. 

About  our  winter  cabin  is  chiefly  first  and  secona  rate  land. 
A  considerable  way  up  Ollentangy,  on  the  south-west  side 
thereof,  or  betwixt  it  and  the  Miami,  there  is  a  very  large 
prairie,  and  from  this  prairie  down  Ollentangy  to  Sciota  is 
generally  first  rate  land.  The  timber  is  walnut,  sugar-tree, 
ash,  buckeye,  locust,  wild  cherry,  and  spice-wood,  intermixed 
with  some  oak  and  beech.  From  the  mouth  of  Ollentangy, 
on  the  east  side  of  Sciota,  up  to  the  carrying  place,  there  is  a 
large  body  of  first  and  second  rate  land,  and  tolerably  well 
watered.  The  timber  is  ash,  sugar-tree,  walnut,  locust,  oak, 
and  beech.     Up  near  the  carrying  place  the  land  is  a  little 
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hilly,  but  the  soil  good.  We  proceeded  from  this  place  down 
Satldusky,  and  in  our  passage  we  killed  four  bears  and  a 
number  of  turkeys.  Tecaughretanego  appeared  now  fu1*y 
persuaded  that  all  this  came  in  answer  to  his  prayers,  and  who 
can  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  it  was  not  so  ? 

When  we  came  to  the  little  lake  at  the  mouth  of  Sandvsky, 
we  called  at  a  Wyandot  town  that  was  then  there,  called 
Sunyendeand.  Here  we  diverted  ourselves  several  days  by 
matching  rock  fish  in  a  small  creek*  the  name  of  which  is  also 
Sunyendeand,  which  signifies  rock  fish.  They  fished  in  the 
night  with  lights,  and  struck  the  fish  with  gigs  or  spears.  The 
rock  fish  here,  when  thev  begin  first  to  run  up  the  creek  to 
spawn,  are  exceedingly  mt,  sufficiently  so  to  fry  themselves. 
The  first  night  we  scarcely  caught  fish  enough  for  presetit 
use  for  all  tluit  was  in  the  town. 

•  The  next  morning  I  met  with  a  prisoner  at  this  place  by 
the  name  of  Thompson,  who  had  been  taken  from  Virginia. 
He  told  me,  if  the  Indians  would  only  omit  disturbing  the  fish 
for  one  night,  he  could  catch  more  nsh  than  the  whole  town 
could  make  use  of.  I  told  Mr.  Thompson  that  if  he  was  cer- 
tain he  could  do  this,  that  I  would  use  my  influence  with  iho 
Indians  to  let  the  fish  alone  for  one  night.  I  applied  to  the 
chiefs,  who  agreed  to  my  proposal,  and  said  they  were  anxious 
to  see  what  the  Great  Knife  (as  they  called  the  Virginian) 
could  do.  Mr.  Thompson,  with  the  assistance  of  some  other 
prisoners,  set  to  work,  and  made  a  hoop-net  of  elm  bark ;  they 
then  cut  down  a  tree  across  the  creek,  and  stuck  in  stakes  at 
the  lower  side  of  it  to  prevent  the  fish  from  passing  up,  leaving 
only  a  gap  at  the  one  side  of  the  creek ;  here  he  sat  with  his 
net,  and  when  he  felt  the  fish  touch  the  net  he  drew  it  up,  and 
frequently  would  haul  out  two  or  three  rock  fish  that  would 
weigh  about  five  or  six  pounds  each.  He  continued  at  this 
until  he  had  hauled  out  about  a  wagon  load,  and  then  left  the 
gap  open  in  order  to  let  them  pass  up,  for  they  could  not  go 
far  on  account  of  the  shallow  water.  Hefore  day  Mr.  Thomp- 
son shut  it  up,  to  prevent  them  from  passing  down,  in  order  to 
let  the  Indians  have  some  diversion  in  killing  them  in  daylight 

When  the  news  of  the  fish  came  to  town,  the  Indians  all 
collected,  and  with  surprise  beheld  the  large  heap  of  fish,  and 
applauded  the  ingenuity  of  the  Virginian.  .When  they  saw 
the  number  of  them  that  were  confined  in  the  water  above  the 
tree,  the  young  Indians  ran  back  to  the  town,  and  in  a  short 
time  returned  with  their  spears,  gigs,  bows  and  arrows,  &c., 
and  were  the  chief  part  of  that  day  engaged  in  killing  rock 
fish,  insomuch  that  we  had  more  than  we  could  use  or  pre- 
serve.    As  we  had  no  salt,  or  any  way  to  keep  them,  they  lay 
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upon  the  banks,  and  after  some  time  great  numbers  of  tuikey- 
bozzards  and  eagles  collected  together  and  devoaied  them. 

Shortly  after  this  we  left  Sunyendeand,  and  in  three  days 
arrived  at  Detroit,  where  we  remained  this  sammer. 

Some  time  in  May  we  heard  that  General  Forbes,  witt 
seven  thousand  men,  was  preparing  to  carry  on  a  campaign 
against  fort  Du  Quesne,  which  then  stood  near  where  fort 
Pitt  was  afterwards  erected.  Upon  receiving  this  news,  a 
number  of  runners  were  sent  off  by  the  French  c(»nmaiider  at 
Detroit  to  urge  the  difierent  tribes  of  Indian  warriors  to  repcdr 
to  fort  Du  Quesne. 

Some  time  in  July,  1758,  the  Ottawas,  Jibewas,  Potowato- 
mies,  and  Wyandots,  rendezvoused  at  Detroit,  and  marched  off 
to  fort  Du  Quesne,  to  prepare  for  &e  encounter  of  General 
Forbes.  The  common  report  was  that  they  would  serve  him 
as  they  did  General  Braddock,  and  obtam  much  plunder. 
From  this  time  until  fall,  we  had  frequent  accounts  of  Forbes's 
army,  by  Indian  runners  that  were  sent  out  to  walch  their 
motion.  They  espied  them  frequently  from  the  mountains 
ever  after  they  left  fort  Loudon.  Notwithstanding  their  vigi- 
lance, Colonel  Grant,  with  his  Highlanders,  stole  a  march  upon 
them,  and  in  the  night  took  possession  of  a  hill  about  eignty 
rods  from  fort  Du  Quesne ;  this  hill  is  on  that  account  called 
Grant's  Hill  to  this  day.  The  French  and  Indians  know  not 
that  Grant  and  his  men  were  there,  until  they  beat  the  drum 
and  played  upon  the  bagpipes  just  at  daylight.  They  then 
flew  to  arms,  and  the  Indians  ran  up  under  cover  of  the  banks 
of  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  for  some  distance,  and  then 
sallied  out  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  took  possession  of 
the  hill  above  Grant ;  and  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  it,  in  sight 
of  the  fort,  they  immediately  surrounded  him,  and  as  he  h^d 
his  Highlanders  in  ranks,  and  in  very  close  order,  and  the 
Indians  scattered  and  concealed  behind  trees,  they  defeated 
him  with  the  loss  only  of  a  few  warriors ;  most  of  the  High- 
landers were  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

After  this  defeat  the  Indians  held  a  council,  but  were  divided 
in  their  opinions.  Some  said  that  General  Forbes  would  now 
turn  back,  and  go  home  the  way  that  he  came,  as  Dunbar  had 
done  when  General  Braddock  was  defeated ;  others  supposed 
he  would  come  on.  The  French  urged  the  Indians  to  stay 
and  see  the  event ;  but  as  it  was  hard  for  the  Indians  to  be 
absent  from  their  squaws  and  children  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  a  great  many  of  them  returned  home  to  their  hunting. 
After  this,  the  remainder  of  the  Indians,  some  French  regulars, 
and  a  number  of  Canadians,  marched  off  in  quest  of  General 
Forbes.  They  met  his  army  near  fort  Ligoneer,  and  attacked 
20* 
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hem,  but  were  frustrated  in  their  design.  They  said  that 
Forbes's  men  were  beginning  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  and  that 
there  were  a  great  number  of  American  riflemen  along  with 
the  red-coats,  who  scattered  out,  took  trees,  and  were  good 
•marksmen;  therefore  they  found  they  could  not  accomplish 
their  design,  and  were  obliged  to  retreat.  When  they  returned 
from  the  battle  to  fort  Du  Quesne,  the  Indians  concluded  that 
they  would  go  to  their  hunting.  The  French  endeavored  to 
persuade  them  to  stay  and  try  another  battle.  The  Indians 
said  if  it  was  only  the  red-coats  they  had  to  do  with,  they 
could  soon  subdue  them,  but  they  could  not  withstand  Asho' 
lecoOi  or  the  Great  Knife,  which  was  the  name  they  gave  the 
Virginians.  They  then  returned  home  to  their  hunting,  and 
the  French  evacuated  the  fort,  which  General  Forbes  came 
and  took  possession  of,  without  further  opposition,  late  in  the 
year  1758,  and  at  this  time  began  to  build  fort  Pitt. 

When  Tecaughretanego  had  heard  the  particulars  of  Grant's 
defeat,  he  said  that  he  could  not  well  account  for  his  contra- 
dictory and  inconsistent  conduct.  He  said,  as  the  art  of  war 
consists  in  ambushing  and  surprising  our  enemies,  and  in 
preventing  them  from  ambushing  and  surprising  us,  Grant,  in 
the  first  place,  acted  like  a  wise  and  experienced  warrior  in 
artfully  approaching  in  the  night  without  being  discovered; 
but  when  he  came  to  the  place,  and  the  Indians  were  lying 
asleep  outside  of  the  fort,  oetween  him  and  the  Alleghany 
river,  in  place  of  slipping  up  quietly,  and  falling  upon  them 
with  their  broadswords,  they  beat  the  drums  and  played  upon 
the  bagpipes.  He  said  he  could  account  for  this  inconsistent 
conduct  no  other  way  than  by  supposing  that  he  had  made  too 
free  with  spirituous  liquors  during  the  night,  and  became 
intoxicated  about  daylignt.     But  to  return. 

This  year  we  hunted  up  Sandusky  and  down  Sciota,  and 
took  nearly  the  same  route  that  we  had  done  the  last  hunting 
season.  We  had  considerable  success,  and  returned  to  Detroit 
some  time  in  April,  1759. 

Shortly  after  this,  Tecaughretanego,  his  son  Nungany  and 
myself,  went  from  Detroit  (in  an  elm-bark  canoe)  to  Caughne- 
waga,  a  very  ancient  Indian  town,  about  nine  miles  above 
Montreal,  where  I  remained  until  about  the  first  of  July.  I 
then  heard  of  a  French  ship  at  Montreal  that  had  English 
prisoners  on  board,  in  order  to  carry  them  over  sea  and  ex* 
change  them.  I  went  privately  off  from  the  Indians,  and  got 
also  on  board ;  but  as  General  Wolfe  had  stopped  the  river  St 
Lawrence  we  were  all  sent  to  prison  in  Montreal,  where  I 
remained  four  months.  Some  time  in  November  we  were  all 
sent  off  from  this  place  to  Crown  Point,  and  exchanged. 
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Early  in  the  year  1750, 1  came  home  to  Conococheague,  and 
found  that  my  people  could  never  ascertain  whether  I  was 
killed  or  taken  until  my  return.  They  received  me  with  great 
joy,  but  were  surprised  to  see  me  so  much  like  an  Indian  both 
in  my  gait  and  gesture. 

Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  my  sweetheart  was  married  a 
few  days  before  I  arrived.  My  feelings  I  must  leave  on  this 
occasion  for  those  of  my  readers  to  judge  who  have  felt  the 
pangs  of  disappointed  love,  as  it  is  impossible  now  for  me  to 
describe  the  emotion  of  soul  I  felt  at  that  time. 

Now  there  was  peace  with  the  Indians,  which  lasted  until 
the  year  1763.  Some  time  in  May,  this  year,  I  married,  and 
about  that  time  the  Indians  again  commenced  hostilities,  and 
were  busily  engaged  in  killing  and  scalping  the  frontier  inha- 
bitants in  various  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  The  whole  Cono- 
cocheague valley,  from  the  North  to  the  South  Mountain,  had 
been  almost  entirely  evacuated  during  Braddock's  war.  This 
state  was  then  a  Quaker  government,  and  at  the  first  of  this 
war  the  frontiers  received  no  assistance  from  the  state.  *As 
the  people  were  now  beginning  to  live  at  home  again,  they 
thought  it  hard  to  be  drove  away  a  second  time,  and  were 
determined,  if  possible,  to  make  a  stand ;  therefore  they  raised 
as  much  money  by  collections  and  subscriptions  as  would  pay 
a  company  of  riflemen  for  several  months.  The  subscribers 
met,  and  elected  a  committee  to  manage  the  business.  The 
committee  appointed  me  captain  of  this  company  of  rangers, 
and  gave  me  the  appointment  of  my  subalterns.  I  chose  two 
of  the  most  active  young  men  that  I  could  find,  who  had  also 
been  long  in  captivity  with  the  Indians.  As  we  enlisted  our 
men,  we  dressed  them  uniformly  in  the  Indian  manner,  with 
breech-clouts,  leggins,  moccasins,  and  green  shrouds,  which 
we  wore  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Indians  do,  and  nearly 
as  the  Highlanders  wear  their  plaids.  In  place  of  hats  we 
wore  red  handkerchiefs,  and  painted  our  feces  red  and  black 
like  Indian  warriors.  I  taught  them  the  Indian  discipline,  as 
I  knew  of  no  other  at  that  time,  which  would  answer  the 
purpose  much  better  than  British.  We  succeeded  beyond 
expectation  in  defending  the  frontiers,  and  were  extolled  by 
our  -employers.  Near  the  conclusion  of  this  expedition  1 
accepted  of  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  regular  service, 
under  King  George,  in  what  was  then  called  the  Pennsylvania 
line.  Upon  my  resignation,  my  lieutenant  succeeded  me  in 
command  the  rest  of  the  time  they,  were  to  s6rve.  In  the 
fell  (the  same  year)  I  went  on  the  Susquehanna  campaign 
against  the  Indians,  under  the  command  of  &eneral  Armstrong. 
In  this  route  we  burnt  the  Delaware  and  Monsey  towns,  on 
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Jie  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  destroyed  all  their 
com. 

In  the  year  1764  I  received  a  lieutenant's  commission,  and 
went  out  on  General  Bouquet's  campaign  against  the  Indians 
on  the  Muskingum.  Here  we  brought  them  to  terms,  and 
promised  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  upon  condition  that  they 
would  give  up  all  our  people  that  they  had  then  in  captivity 
among  them.  They  then  delivered  unto  us  three  hundred  of 
the  prisoners,  and  said  that  they  could  not  collect  them  all  at 
this  time,  as  it  was  now  late  in  the  year,  and  they  were  far 
scattered ;  but  they  promised  that  they  would  bring  them  all 
into  fort  Pitt  early  next  spring,  and  as  security  that  they 
would  do  this,  they  delivered  to  us  six  of  their  chiefs  as  hos- 
tages. Upon  this  we  settled  a  cessation  of  arms  for  six  months, 
and  promised,  upon  their  fulfilling  the  aforesaid  condition,  to 
make  with  them  a  permanent  peace. 

A  little  below  fort  Pitt  the  hostages  all  made  their  escape. 
Shortly  after  this  the  Indians  stole  horses  and  killed  some  peo- 

Ele  on  the  frontiers.     The  king's  proclamation  was  then  circu- 
iting and  set  up  in  various  public  places,  prohibiting  any  per- 
son from  trading  with  the  Indians  until  further  orders. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  about  the  first  of  March,  1765,  a 
number  of  wagons,  loaded  with  Indian  goods  and  warlike 
stores,  were  sent  from  Philadelphia  to  Henry  Pollens,  Cono- 
cocheague,  and  from  thence  seventy  pack  horses  were  loaded 
with  these  goods,  in  order  to  carry  them  to  fort  Pitt.  This 
alarmed  the  country,  and  Mr.  William  Duffield  raised  about 
fifty  armed  men,  and  met  the  pack  horses  at  the  place  where 
Mercersburg  now  stands.  Mr.  DufHeld  desired  the  employers  to 
store  up  their  goods,  and  not  proceed  untii  further  orders.  They 
made  light  of  this,  and  went  over  the  North  Mountain,  where 
they  lodged  in  a  small  valley  called  the  Great  Cove.  Mr.  Duf« 
field  and  his  party  followed  after,  and  came  to  their  lodging,  and 
again  urged  them  to  store  up  their  goods ;  he  reasoned  with  Uiem 
on  the  impropriety  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  great  dangei 
the  frontier  inhabitants  would  be  exposed  to,  if  the  Indians  should 
now  get  a  supply :  he  said,  as  it  was  well  known  that  they 
had  scarcely  any  ammunition,  and  were  almost  naked,  to  supply 
them  now  would  be  a  kind  of  murder,  and  would  be  illegally 
trading  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  fron- 
tiers*  Notwithstanding  his  powerful  reasoning,  these  traders 
made  game  of  what  he  said,  and  would  only  answer  him  by 
ludicrous  burlesque. 

When  I  beheld  this,  and  found  that  Mr.  Duffield  would  not 
compel  them  to  store  up  their  goods,  I  collected  ten  of  my  old 
warriors,  that  I  had  formerly  diiM:iplined  in  the  Indian  way^  went 
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off  privately  after  night,  and  encamped  in  the  woodf|*  The 
next  day,  as  usual,  we  blacked  and  painted,  and  waylaid  them 
near  Sidelong  Hill.  I  scattered  my  men  about  forty  rod  along 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  ordered  every  two  to  take  a  tree,  and 
about  eight  or  ten  rod  between  each  couple,  with  orders  to 
keep  a  reserve  fire,  one  not  to  fire  until  his  comrade  had  loaded 
his  gun ;  by  this  means  we  kept  up  a  constant,  slow  fire  upon 
them,  from  front  to  rear.  We  then  heard  nothing  of  these  tra- 
ders' merriment  or  burlesque.  When  they  saw  their  pack- 
horses  falling  close  by  them,  they  called  out,  pray,  gentlemen^ 
what  wovld  you  have  us  to  do?  The  reply  was,  collect  aU  your 
loads  to  the  front,  and  wdoad  them  in  onej^e  ;  take  your 
private  property,  and  immediately  retire.  When  they  were 
gone,  we  burnt  what  they  left,  which  consisted  of  blankets, 
shirts,  Vermillion,  lead  beaids,  wampum,  tomahawks,  scalping- 
knives,  &c. 

*  The  traders  went  back  to  fort  Loudon,  and  applied  to  the 
commanding  officer  there,  and  got  a  party  of  Highland  soldiers, 
and  went  with  them  in  quest  oi  the  robliers,  as  they  called  us ; 
and  without  applying  to  a  magistrate,  or  obtaining  any  civil 
authoritVi  but  l»rely  upon  suspicion,  they  took  a  number  of 
creditable  persons  prisoners,  (who  were  chiefly  not  any  way 
concerned  in  this  action,)  and  confined  them  in  the  guara- 
house  in  fort  Loudon.  I  then  raised  three  hundred  riflemen, 
marched  to  fort  Loudon,  and  encamped  on  a  hill  in  sight  of 
the  fort.  We  were  not  long  there,  until  we  had  more  than 
double  as  many  of  the  British  troops  prisoners  in  our  camp 
as  they  had  of  our  people  in  the  guard-house.  Captain  Grant, 
a  Hignland  officer,  who  commanded  fort  Loudon,  then  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  to  our  camp,  where  we  settled  a  cartel,  and  gave 
them  above  two  for  one,  which  enabled  us  to  redeem  all  our 
men  from  the  guard-house,  without  further  difficulty. 

After  this.  Captain  Grant  kept  a  number  of  rifle  guns  which 
the  Highlanders  had  taken  from  the  country  people,  and  refused 
to  give  them  up.  As  he  was  riding  out  one  day,  we  took  him 
prisoner,  and  detained  him  until  he  delivered  up  the  arms ; 
we  also  destroyed  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder  that  the  tra- 
ders had  stored  up,  lest  it  might  be  conveyed  privately  to  the 
Indians.  The  king's  troops  and  our  party  had  now  got  entirely 
out  of  the  channel  of  the  civil  law,  and  many  unjustifiable 
things  were  done  by  both  parties.  This  convinced  me  more 
than  ever  I  had  been  before  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
civil  law  in  order  to  govern  mankind. 

About  this  time  the  following  song  was  composed  by  Mr. 
George  Campbell,  (an  Irish  gentleman,  who  had  been,  edu- 
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cated  in  Dublin,)  and  was  frequently  sung  to  the  tune  of  the 

Black  Joke.  j. 

Yc  patriot  souls,  who  love  to  sing,  \ 

Who  serve  your  country  and  your  king;  \ 

In  wealth,  peace  and  royal  estate  |  ,| 
Attention  give  whilst  I  rehearse 
A  modem  fact  in  jingling  verse, 

How  party  interest  strove  what  it  could  ' 
To  profit  Itself  by  public  blood,                             ^       * 

But  justly  met  its  merited  fate.  [I 

■i 

Let  all  those  Indian  traders  claim  .  :\ 

Their  just  reward,  inglorious  fame,  I 

For  vile,  base  and  treacherous  ends.  | 

To  Pollens,  in  the  spring,  they  sent  I 

Much  warlike  stores,  i*-iih  an  intent  ' 

To  cany  them  to  our  barbarous  foes,  ;; 

Expecting  that  nobody  dare  oppose,  i 

A  present  to  their  Indian  mends.  > 

Astonished  at  the  wild  design.  ' 

Frontier  inhabitants  combin'a  i 

With  brave  souls  to  stop  their  career , 

Although  some  men  apostatized,  „ 
Who  first  the  grand  attempt  advis'd, 

The  bold  froniiei-s  they  bravely  stood,  ' 

To  act  for  their  king  and  their  country's  good  ^ 

In  joint  league,  and  strangers  to  fear.  i 

On  March  the  fifth,  in  sixty-five. 

The  Indian  presents  did  arrive,  \ 

In  long  pomp  and  cavalcade,  |  . 

Near  Sidelong  Hill,  where  in  disguise  ,. 

Some  patriots  did  their  train  surprise,  • 

And  quick  as  lightning  tnmWed  their  loads,  I, 

And  kindled  them  bonfires  in  the  woods,  ' 

And  mostly  burnt  their  whole  brigade.  'l 

At  London  when  they  heard  the  news, 

They  scarcely  knew  uhich  way  to  choose,  i 

For  blind  rage  and  discontent  j  ,1 
At  length  some  soldiers  they  sent  out, 
With  guides  for  to  conduct  the  route. 

And  seized  some  men  that  were  trav'ling  there,  I, 

And  hurried  them  into  J-ondon,  where  i 

They  laid  them  fast  with  one  consent.  |; 

But  men  of  resolution  thought  -i 

Too  much  to  see  their  neighbors  cangbt  I. 

For  no  erime  but  false  smmise :  ji 

Forthwith  they  joined  a  warlike  band,  t' 

And  marched  to  Loudon  out  of  hand,  i| 

And  kept  the  jailers  pns'ners  there,  l* 

Until  our  friends  enlarged  were,  ! 

Without  fraud  or  any  disgoiae.  || 
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Let  mankind  censure  or  commend 
This  rash  performance  in  the  end^ 

Then  both  sides  will  find  their  account. 
Tis  true  no  law  can  jusdfy 
To  bum  our  neighbor's  property, 
But  when  this  property  is  designed 
To  serve  the  enemies  of  mankind, 

It's  high  treason  in  the  amount. 

After  this,  we  kept  up  a  guard  of  men  on  the  frontiers,  for 
several  months,  to  prevent  supplies  being  sent  to  the  Indians, 
until.it  was  proclaimed  that  Sir  William  Johnson  had  made 
peace  with  them,  and  then  we  let  the  traders  pass  unmolested. 

In  the  year  1766,  I  heard  that  Sir  William  Johnson,  the 
king's  agent  for  settling  affairs  with  the  Indians,  had  purchased 
from  them  all  the  land  west  of  the  AppaJachian  Mountains  that 
lay  between  the  Ohio  and  Cherokee  river ;  and  as  I  knew  by 
conversing  with  the  Indians  in  their  own  tongue  that  there 
was  a  Targe  body  of  rich  land  there,  I  concluded  I  would  take 
a  tour  westward  and  explore  that  country. 

I  set  out  about  the  last  of  June,  1766,  and  went  in  the  first 
place  to  Holstein  river,  and  from  thence  I  travelled  westward 
in  company  with  Joshua  Horton,  Uriah  Stone,  William  Baker 
and  James  Smith,  who  came  from  near  Carlisle.  There  were 
only  four  white  men  of  us,  and  a  mulatto  slave  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  that  Mr.  Horton  had  with  him.  We  ex- 
plored the  country  south  of  Kentucky,  and  there  was  no  more 
sign  of  white  men  there  then  than  there  is  now  west  of  the 
head  waters  of  the  Missouri.  We  also  explored  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee  rivers,  from  Stone's*  river  down  to  the  Ohio. 

When  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  Tennessee,  my  fellow- 
travellers  concluded  that  they  would  proceed  on  to  the  Illinois, 
and  see  some  more  of  the  land  to  the  west ;  this  I  would  not 
agree  to.  As  I  had  already  been  longer  from  home  th^n  what 
I  expected,  I  thought  my  wife  would  be  distressed,  and  think  I 
was  killed  by  the  Indians ;  therefore  I  concluded  that  I  would 
return  home.  I  sent  my  horse  with  my  fellow-travellers  to 
the  Illinois,  as  it  was  difficult  to  take  a  horse  through  the 
mountains.  My  comrades  gave  me  the  greatest  part  of  the 
ammunition  they  then  had,  which  amounted  only  to  half  a  pound 
of  powder,  and  lead  equivalent.  Mr.  Horton  also  lent  me  his 
mulatto  boy,  and  I  then  set  off  through  the  wilderness  for  Caro- 
lina. 

*  Stone's  river  is  a  south  branch  of  Cumberland,  and  empties  into  it 
above  Nashville.  We  first  gave  it  this  name  m  our  journal,  in  JMay,  1767, 
af\er  one  of  my  fellow-travellers,  "Mr.  Uriah  Stone,  and  I  am  told  that  it 
retains  the  same  name  unto  this  day. 
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About  eight  days  after  I  left  my  company  at  the  mouth  of 
Tennessee,  on  mjr  journey  eastward,  I  got  a  cane  stab  in  my 
foot,  which  occasioned  my  leg  to  swell,  and  1  suffered  much 
pain.  I  was  now  in  a  doleful  situation  ;  far  from  any  of  the 
numan  species,  excepting  black  Jamie,  or  the  savages,  and  I  knew 
not  when  I  might  meet  with  them.  My  case  appeared  despe- 
rate, and  I  thought  something  must  be  done.  All  the  surgical 
instruments  Ihad  was  a  knife,  a  moccasin  awl,  and  a  pair  of 
bullet-moulds ;  with  these  I  delermitied  to  draw  the  snag  from 
my  foot,  if  possible.  I  stuck  the  awl  in  the  skin,  and  with 
the  knife  I  cut  the  flesh  away  ftom  'around  the  cane,  and  then 
I  commanded  the  mulatto  fellow  to  catch  it  with  the  bullet- 
moulds,  and  pull  it  out,  which  he  did.  When  I  saw  it,  it 
seemed  a  shocldng  thing  to  be  in  any  person's  foot ;  it  will  there- 
fore be  supposed  that  I  was  very  glad  to  have  it  out.  The 
black  fellow  attended  upon  me,  and  obeyed  my  directions  faith- 
fully. I  ordered  him  to  search  for  Indian  medicine,  and  told 
him  to  get  me  a  quantity  of  bark  from  the  root  of  a  lynn  tree, 
which  I  made  him  beat  on  a  stone,  with  a  tomahawk,  and 
boil  it  in  a  kettle,  and  with  the  ooze  I  bathed  my  foot  and  leg; 
what  remained  when  I  had  finished  bathing  I  boiled  to  a  jelly 
and  made  poultices  thereof.  As  I  had  no  rags,  I  made  use  of 
the  green  moss  that  grows  upon  logs,  and  wrapped  it  round  with 
elm  bark  ;  by  this  means,  (simple  as  it  may  seem,)  the  swell- 
ing and  inflammation  in  a  great  measure  abated.  As  stormy 
weather  appeared,  I  ordered  Jamie  to  make  us  a  shelter,  which 
he  did  by  erecting  forks  and  poles,  and  covering  them  over 
with  cane  tops,  like  a  fodder  house.  It  was  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  a  large  buffalo  road.  As  we  were  almost  out 
of  provision,  I  commanded  Jamie  to  take  my  gun,  and  I  went 
along  as  well  as  I  could,  concealed  myself  near  the  road,  and 
killed  a  buffalo.  When  this  was  done,  we  jerked*  the  lean, 
and  fried  the  tallow  out  of  the  fat  meat,  which,  we  kept  to  stew 
with  our  jerk  as  we  needed  it. 

While  I  lay  at  this  place,  all  the  books  I  had  to  read  was  a 

rsalm-book  and  Watts  upon  Prayer.     Whilst  in  this  situation, 
composed  the  following  verses,  which  I  then  frequently  sung. 

Six  weeks  I've  in  this  desert  been. 

With  one  mulatto  lad : 
Excepting  this  poor  stupid  slave, 

No  company  I  had. 

*Jcric  18  a  name  well  known  by  the  htmters  and  frontier  mhabitantt 
ibr  meat  cot  in  small  pieces  and  laid  on  a  scaffold,  over  a  slow  ittj 
wtimby  it  is  roasted  until  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 
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In  solitude  I  here  remain, 

A  cripple  veiy  sore, 
No  friend  or  neighbor  to  be  found, 

My  case  for  to  deplore. 

I'm  far  from  home,  far  from  the  wife 

Which  in  my  bosom  lay, 
Far  from  the  children  dear,  which  used 

Around  me  for  to  play. 

This  doleful  circumstance  cannot 

Mr  happiness  prevent. 
While  p^e  of  conscience  I  enjoy. 

Great  comfort  and  content. 

I  continued  in  this  place  until  I  could  walk  slowly,  without 
crutches.  As  I  now  lay  near  a  great  bufialo  road,  I  was 
afraid  that  the  Indians  might  be  passing  that  way,  and  discover 
my  fire-place,  therefore  I  moved  off  some  distance,  where  I 
remained  until  I  killed  an  elk.  As  my  foot  was  yet  sore,  I 
concluded  that  I  would  stay  here  until  it  was  healed,  lest  by 
traTelling  too  soon  it  might  again  be  Jnfiamed. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  I  proceeded  on,  and  in  October  I 
arrived  in  Carolina.  I  had  now  been  eleven  months  in  the 
wilderness,  and  during  this  time  I  neither  saw  bread,  money, 
women,  nor  spirituous  liquors ;  and  three  months  of  which  I 
saw  none  of  the  human  species,  except  Jamie. 

When  I  came  into  the  settlement,  my  clothes  were  almost 
worn  out,  and  the  boy  had  nothing  on  him  that  ever  was  spun. 

I  He  had  buckskin  leggins,  moccasins,  and  breech-clout ;  a  bear- 

skin dressed  with  the  hair  on,  which  he  belted  about  him,  and 

i  a  raccoon-skin  cap.     I  had  not  travelled  far  after  I  came  in 

I  before  I  was  strictly  examined  by  the  inhabitants.     I  told  them 

the  truth,  and  where  I  came  from,  &c.;  but  my  story  appeared 

I  80  strange  to  them  that  they  did  not  believe  me.     They  said 

that  they  had  never  heard  of  any  one  coming  through  the 

I  mountains  from  the  mouth  of  Tenndlssee,  and  if  any  one  would 

undertake  such  a  journey,  surely  no  man  would  lend  him  his 
slave.  They  said  that  they  thought  that  all  I  had  told  them 
were  lies,  and  on  suspicion  they  took  me  into  custody,  and  set 
a  guard  over  me. 

While  I  was  confined  here,  I  met  with  a  reputable  old 
acquaintance,  who  voluntarily  became  my  voucher,  and  also 
told  me  of  a  number  of  my  acquaintances  that  now  lived  near 
this  place,  who  had  moved  from  Pennsylvania;  on  this 
being  made  public  I  was  liberated.  I  went  to  a  magistrate  and 
obtained  a  pass»  and  one  of  my  old  acquaintances  made  me  a 
present  of  a  shirt.  I  then  cast  away  my  oU  rags ;  and  all  the 
16 
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clothes  I  now  had  was  an  old  beaver  hat,  buckskin  leggins,  moc- 
casins, and  a  new  shirt ;  also  an  old  blanket,  which  I  com- 
monly carried  on  my  back  in  good  weather.  Being  thus 
equipped,  I  marched  on  with  my  white  shirt  loose,  and  Jamie 
with  his  bear-skin  about  him ;  myself  appearing  white,  and 
Jamie  very  black,  alarmed  the  dogs  wherever  we  came,  so  that 
they  barked  violently.  The  people  frequently  came  out  and 
asked  me  where  we  came  from,  &c.  I  told  them  the  truth,  but 
they  for  the  most  part  suspected  my  story,  and  I  generally 
had  to  show  them  my  pass.  In  this  way  I  came  on  to  fort 
Chissel,  where  I  left  Jamie  at  Mr.  Horlon's  negro  quarter, 
according  to  promise.  I  went  from  thence  to  Mr.  George 
Adams's,  on  Reed  Creek,  where  I  had  lodged,  and  where  I 
had  left  my  clothes  as  I  was  going  out  from  home.  When  I 
dressed  myself  in  good  clothes,  and  mounted  on  horseback,  tw 
man  ever  asked  me  for  a  pass ;  therefore  I  concluded  that  a 
horse-thief,  or  even  a  robber,  might  pass  without  interruption, 
provided  he  was  only  well  dressed,  whereas  the  shabby  villian 
would  be  immediately  detected. 

I  returned  home  to  Conococheague  in  the  fall  of  1767. 
When  I  arrived,  I  found  that  my  wife  and  friends  had  despair- 
ed of  ever  seeing  me  again,  as  they  had  heard  that  I  was  killed 
by  the  Indians,  and  my  horse  brought  into  one  of  the  Chero- 
kee towns. 

In  the  year  1769,  the  Indians  again  made  incursions  on  the 
frontiers  ;  yet  the  traders  continued  carrying  goods  and  warlike 
stores  to  them.  The  frontiers  took  the  alarm,  and  a  number 
of  persons  collected,  destroyed  and  plundered  a  quantity  of 
their  powder,  lead,  &c.,  in  Bedford  county.  Shortly  after  this, 
some  of  these  persons,  with  others,  were  apprehended  and  laid 
in  irons  in  the  guard-house  in  fort  Bedford,  on  suspicion  of 
being  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime. 

Though  I  did  not  altogether  approve  of  the  conduct  of  this 
new  club  of  black  boys,  yet  I  concluded  that  they  should  not 
lie  in  irons  in  the  guard-house,  or' remain  in  confinement,  by 
arbitrary  or  military  power.  I  resolved,  therefore,  if  possible, 
to  release  them,  if  they  even  should  be  tried  by  the  civil  law 
afterwards.  I  collected  eighteen  of  my  old  black  boys,  that  I 
had  seen  tried  in  the  Indian  war,  &c.  I  did  not  desire  a  large 
party,  lest  they  should  be  too  much  alarmed  at  Bedford,  and 
accordingly  prepared  for  us.  We  marched  along  thepublic 
road  in  daylight,  and  made  no  secret  of  our  design.  We  told 
those  whom  we  met  that  we  were  going  to  take  fort  Bedford, 
which  appeared  to  them  a  very  unlikely  story.  Before  this,  I 
made  it  Known  to  one  William  Thompson,  a  man  whom  I 
could  trust,  and  who  lived  there.    Him  I  employed  as  a  spy, 
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and  sent  him  along  on  horseback  before,  with  orders  to  meet 
me  at  a  certain  place  near  Bedford,  one  hour  before  day.  The 
next  day  a  little  before  sunset,  we  encamped  near  the  crossings 
of  Juniata,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Bedford,  and  erected 
tents,  as  though  we  intended  staying  all  night,  and  not  a  man 
in  my  company  knew  to  the  contrary,  save  myself.  Knowing 
that  they  would  hear  this  in  Bedford,  and  wishing  if  to  be  the 
case,  I  thought  to  surprise  them  by  stealing  a  march. 

As  the  moon  rose  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  ordered  my  boys 
to  march ;  and  we  went  on  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour, 
nntil  we  met  Thompson  at  the  place  appointed.  He  told  us 
that  the  commanding  officer  had  frequently  heard  of  us  by  tra- 
vellers, and  had  ordered  thirty  men  upon  guard.  He  said  they 
knew  our  number,  and  only  made  game  of  the  notion  of  eigh- 
teen men  coming  to  rescue  the  prisoners,  but  they  did  not 
expect  us  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  asked  him 
if  the  gate  was  open.  He  said  it  was  then  shut,  but  he  ex- 
pected they  would  open  it  as  usual  at  daylight,  as  they  appre- 
hended no  danger.  I  then  moved  my  men  privately  up  under 
the  banks  of  Juniata,  where  we  lay  concealed  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  fort  gate.  I  had  ordered  the  men  to  keep 
a  profound  silence  until  we  got  into  it.  I  then  sent  off  Thomp- 
son again  to  spy.  At  daylight  he  returned,  and  told  us  that 
the  gate  was  open,  and  three  sentinels  were  standing  on  the 
wall ;  that  the  guards  were  taking  a  morning  dram,  and  the 
arms  standing  together  in  one  place.  I  then  concluded  to  rush 
into  the  fort,  and  told  Thompson  to  run  before  me  to  the  arms. 
We  ran  with  all  our  might,  and  as  it  was  a  misty  morning,  the  • 
sentinels  scarcely  saw  us  until  we  were  within  the  gate,  and 
took  possession  of  the  arms.  Just  as  we  were  entering,  two  of 
them  discharged  their  guns,  though  I  do  not  believe  they  aimed 
at  us.  We  then  raised  a  shout,  which  surprised  the  town, 
though  some  of  them  were  well  pleased  with  the  news.  We 
compelled  a  blacksmith  to  take  the  irons  off  the  prisoners,  and 
then  we  left  the  place.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  first  British 
fort  in  America  that  was  taken  by  what  they  called  American 
rebels. 

Some  time  after  this  I  took  a  journey  westward,  in  order  to 
survey  some  located  land  I  had  on  and  near  the  Youhogany. 
As  I  passed  near  Bedford,  while  I  was  walking  and  leading 
my  horse,  I  was  overtaken  by  some  men  on  horseback,  like 
travellers.  One  of  them  asked  my  name,  and  on  telling  it, 
they  immediately  pulled  out  their  pistols,  and  presented  them 
at  me,  calling  upon  me  to  deliver  myself,  or  I  was  a  dead  man. 
I  stepped  back,  presented  my  rifle,  and  told  them  to  stand  off. 
One  of  them  snapped  a  pistol  at  me,  and  another  was  prepar- 
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ing  to  shoot,  when  I  fired  my  piece.  One  of  thorn  also  fired 
near  the  same  time,  and  one  of  my  fellow-travellers  fell.  The 
assailants  then  rushed  up,  and  as  my  gun  was  empty,  they  took 
and  tied  me.  I  charged  them  with  killing  my  fellow-traveller, 
and  told  them  he  was  a  man  that  I  had  accidentally  met  with 
on  the  road,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  puhUc  quarrel. 
They  asserted  that  I  had  killed  him.  I  told  them  that  my  gun 
hlowed,  or  made  ^  slow  fire ;  that  I  had  her  from  my  face  be* 
fore  she  went  off,  or  I  would  not  have  missed  my  mark ;  and 
from  the  position  my  piece  was  in  when  it  went  off,  it  was  not 
likely  that  my  gun  killed  this  man,  yet  I  acknowledged  I  was 
not  certain  that  it  was  not  so.  They  then  carried  me  to  Bed- 
ford, laid  me  in  irons  in  the  guard-house,  summoned  a  jury  of 
the  opposite  party,  and  held  an  inquest.  The  jury  brought  me 
in  guilty  of  wilful  murder.  As  they  were  afraid  to  keep  me 
long  in  Bedford,  for  fear  of  a  rescue,  they  sent  me  privately 
through  the  wilderness  to  Carlisle,  where  I  was  laid  in  heavy 
irons. 

Shortly  after  I  came  here,  we  heard  that  a  number  of  my  M 
black  boys  were  coming  to  tear  down  the  jail.  I  told  the  she- 
riff that  I  would  not  be  rescued,  as  I  knew  that  the  indictment 
was  wrong ;  therefore  I  wished  to  stand  my  trial.  As  I  had 
fQund  the  black  boys  to  be  always  under  good  command,  I 
expected  I  could  prevail  on  them  to  return,  and  therefore  wish- 
ed to  write  to  them  ;  to  this  the  sheriff  readily  agreed.  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  them,  with  irons  on  my  hands,  which  was  immedi- 
ately sent ;  but  as  they  had  heard  that  I  was  in  irons,  they 
would  come  on.  When  we  heard  they  were  near  the  town,  I 
told  the  sheriff  I  would  speak  to  them  out  of  the  window,  and 
if  the  irons  were  off  I  made  no  doubt  but  I  could  prevail  on 
them  to  desist.  The  sheriff  ordered  them  to  be  taken  off,  and 
just  as  they  were  taking  off  my  bands  the  black  boys  came 
running  up  to  the  jail.  1  went  to  the  window  and  called  to 
them,  and  they  gave  attention.  I  told  them,  as  my  indictment 
was  for  wilful  murder,  to  admit  of  being  rescued  would  appear 
dishonorable.  I  thanked  them  for  their  kind  intentions,  and 
told  them  the  greatest  favor  they  could  confer  upon  me  would 
be  to  grant  me  this  one  request,  to  withdraw  from  the  jail  and 
return  in  peace  ;  to  this  they  complied,  and  withdrew.  While 
I  was  speaking,  the  irons  were  taken  off  my  feet,  and  never 
again  put  on. 

Before  this  party  arrived  at  Conococheague,  they  met  about 
three  hundred  more  on  the  way,  coming  to  their  assistance,  and 
were  resolved  to  take  me  out ;  they  then  turned,  and  all  came 
together  to  Carlisle.  The  reason  they  gave  for  coming  again 
was,  because  they  thought  that  government  was  so  enraged  at 
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me,  that  I  would  not  get  a  fair  trial.     But  my  friends  and 
myself  together  again  prevailed  on  them  to  return  in  peace. 

At  this  time  the  public  papers  were  partly  filled  with  these 
occurrences.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Gazette,  No.  2132,'  Nov.  2d,  1769. 

^^ConococheaguBy  October  16fA,  1769. 

"  Messes.  H4LL  &  Sellees, 

"  Please  to  give  the  following  narrative  a  place  in  your  Ga^ 
Ktte,  and  you  will  much  oblige 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"William  Smith." 

"Whereas,  in  this  (Jazette  of  September  28th,  1769,  there 
appeared  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Bedford,  September  12th, 
1769,  relative  to  James  Smith,  as  being  apprehended  on  sus- 
picion of  being  a  black  boy,  then  killing  his  companion,  &c.,  I 
took  upon  myself,  as  bound  by  all  the  obligations  of  truth,  jus- 
tice to  character,  and  to  the  world,  to  set  that  matter  in  a  true 
light ;  by  which  I  hope  the  impartial  world  will  be  enabled  to 
obtain  a  more  just  opinion  of  the  presient  scheme  of  acting  in 
this  end  of  the  country,  as  also  to  form  a  true  idea  of  the  truth, 
candor,  and  ingenuity  of  the  author  of  the  said  extract,  in 
stating  that  matter  in  so  partial  a  light.  The  state  of  the  case 
(which  can  be  made  appear  by  undeniable  evidence)  was  this. 
James  Smith,  (who  is  styled  the  principal  ringleader  of  the 
black  boys,  by  the  said  author,)  together  with  his  younger 
brother  and  brother-in-law,  were  going  out  in  order  to  survey 
and  improve  their  land  on  the  waters  of  Youghoghany,  and  as 
the  time  of  their  return  was  long,  they  took  with  them  their 
arms,  and  horses  loaded  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  as 
one  of  Smith's  brothers-in-law  was  an  artist  in  surveying,  he 
had  also  with  him  the  instruments  for  that  business.  Travel- 
ling on  the  way,  within  about  nine  miles  of  Bedford,  they 
overtook  and  joined  company  with  one  Johnson  and  Moorhead, 
who  likewise  had  horses  loaded,  paH  of  which  loading  was 
liquor,  and  part  seed  wheat,  their  intentions  being  to  make 
improvements  on  their  lands.  When  they  arrived  at  the  part- 
ing of  the  road  op  this  side  Bedford,  the  company  separated. 
One  part  going  through  the  town,  in  order  to  get  a  horse  shod, 
were  apprehended,  and  put  under  confinement,  but  for  what 
crime  they  knew  not,  and  treated  in  a  manner  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  their  country  and  the  liberties  of 
Englishmen ;  whilst  the  other  part,  viz.  James  Smith,  John- 
son, and  Moorhead,  taking  along  the  other  road,  were  met  by 
21* 
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John  Holmes,  Esq.,  to  whom  James  Smith  spoke  in  a  friendly 
manner,  but  received  no  answer.  Mr.  Holmes  hasted,  and 
gave  an  alann  in  Bedford,  Irom  whence  a  party  of  men  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  them ;  but  Smith  and  his  companions  not 
having  tne  least  thought  of  any  such  measures  being  taken, 
(why  should  they  ?)  travelled  slowly  on.  After  they  had  gain- 
ed the  place  where  the  roads  joined,  they  delayed  until  the 
other  part  of  their  company  should  come  up.  At  this  time  a 
number  of  men  came  riding,  like  men  travelling ;  they  asked 
Smith  his  name,  which  he  told  them ;  on  which  they  imme- 
diately assaulted  him  as  a  highwayman,  and  with  presented 
pistols  commanded  him  to  surrender  or  he  was  a  dead  man ; 
upon  which  Smith  stepped  back,  asked  them  if  they  were 
highwaymen,  charging  them  at  the  same  time  to  stand  off, 
when  immediately  Robert  George  (one  of  the  assailants) 
snapped  a  pistol  at  Smith's  head,  and  that  before  Smith  offered 
to  shoot,  (which  said  George  himself  acknowledged  upon  oath ;) 
whereupon  Smith  presented  his  gun  at  another  of  the  assaU- 
ants,  who  was  preparing  to  shoot  him  with  his  pistol.  The 
said  assailant  having  a  hold  of  Johnson  by  the  arm,  two  shots 
were  fired,  one  by  Smith's  min,  the  other  from  a  pistol,  so 
quick  as  just  to  be  distinguishable,  and  Johnson  fell.  After 
which.  Smith  was  taken  and  carried  into  Bedford,  where  John 
Holmes,  Esq.,  the  informer,  held  an  inquest  on  the  corpse,  one 
of  the  assailants  being  as  an  evidence,  (nor  was  there  any  other 
troubled  about  the  matter.)  Smith  was  brought  in  guilty  of 
wilful  murder,  and  so  committed  to  prison.  But  a  jealousy 
arising  in  the  breasts  of  many,  that  the  inquest,  either  through 
inadvertency,  ignorance,  or  some  other  default,  was  not  so  fair 
as  it  ought  to  be,  William  Deny,  coroner  of  the  county,  upon 
requisition  made,  thought  proper  to  re-examine  the  matter,  and 
summoning  a  jury  of  unexceptionable  men  out  of  three  townships 
— ^men  whose  candor,  probity,  and  honesty,  is  unquestionable 
with  all  who  are  acquainted  with  them,  and  having  raised  the 
corpse,  held  an  inquest  in  a  solemn  manner  during  three  days. 
In  the  course  of  their  scrutiny  they  found  Johnson's  shirt 
blacked  about  the  bullet-hole  by  the  powder  of  the  charge  by 
which  he  was  killed,  whereupon  they  examined  into  the  dis- 
tance Smith  stood  from  Johnson  when  he  shot,  and  one  of  the 
assailants,  being  admitted  to  oath,  swore  to  the  respective  spots 
of  ground  they  both  stood  on  at  that  time,  wliidi  the  jury  mea- 
sured, and  found  to  be  twenty-three  feet  nearly ;  then,  trpng 
the  experiment  of  shooting  at  the  same  shirt,  both  with  and 
against  the  wind,  and  at  the  same  distance,  found  no  effects, 
nor  the  least  stain  from  the  powder  on  the  shirt.  And  let  any 
person  that  pleases  make  the  experiment,  and  I  will  ventuie  to 
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affirm  he  shall  find  that  powder  will  not  stain  at  half  the  dis* 
tance  above  mentioned,  if  shot  out  of  a  rifle  gon,  which  Smith's 
was.  Upon  the  idiole,  the  jury,  afler  the  most  accurate  ezm* 
mination  and  mature  deliberation,  brought  in  their  verdict  that 
some  one  of  the  assailants  themselves  must  necessarily  have 
been  the  perpetrators  of  the  murder. 

"  I  have  now  represented  the  matter  in  its  true  and  genuine 
colors,  and  which  I  will  abide  by.  I  only  beg  liberty  to  make 
a  few  remarks  and  reflections  on  the  above-mentioned  extract 
The  author  says,  '  James  Smith,  with  two  others  in  company, 
passed  round  the  town,  without  touching,'  by  which  it  is  plam 
ne  would  insinuate,  and  make  the  public  believe,  that  Smith, 
and  that  part  of  the  company,  had  taken  some  by-road,  which 
is  utterly  false,  for  it  was  the  king's  highway,  ana  the  straight- 
est,  that  through  Bedford  being  somethmg  to  the  one  side ;  nor 
would  the  other  part  of  the  company  have  gone  through  the 
town  but  for  the  reason  already  given.  Again,  the  author  says 
that  *  four  men  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  Smidi  and  his  com- 
panions, who  overtook  them  about  five  miles  from  Bedford,  and 
commanded  them  to  surrender,  on  which  Smith  presented  his 
gun  at  one  of  the  men,  who  was  struggling  with  his  companioui 
fired  it  at  him,  and  shot  his  companion  through  the  back.' 
Here  L  would  just  remark,  again,  the  unfeiir  and  partial  account 
ffiven  of  this  matter  by  the  author.  Not  a  word  mentioned  of 
George  snapping  his  pistol  before  Smith  offered  to  shoot,  or  of 
another  of  the  assailants  actually  firing  his  pistol,  though  he 
confessed  himself  afterwards  he  had  aone  so ;  not  the  least 
mention  of  the  company's  baggage,  which,  to  men  in  the  least 
open  to  a  fair  inquirvt  would  have  been  suflicient  proof  of  the 
innocence  of  their  mtentions.  Must  not  an  efiusive  blush 
overspread  the  face  of  the  partial  representor  of  facts,  when  he 
finds  the  veil  he  had  thrown  over  truth  thus  pulled  aside,  and 
she  exposed  to  naked  view?  Suppose  it  should  be  granted  that 
Smith  shot  the  man,  (which  is  not,  and  I  presume  never  can 
be  proved  to  be  the  case,)  I  would  only  ask,  was  he  not  on  his 
own  defence  ?  Was  he  not  publicly  assaulted  ?  Was  he  not 
charged,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  surrender,  without  knowing 
for  what?  no  warrant  being  shown  him,  or  any  declaration 
made  of  their  authority.  And  seeing  these  things  are  so,  would 
any  judicious  man,^any  person  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  the  land,  or  morality,  judge  him  guilty  of  wilful  mur- 
der ?  But  I  humbly  presume  every  one  who  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  this  will,  by  this  time,  be  convinced  that  the 
proceedings  against  Smith  were  truly  unlawful  and  tyrannical, 
perhaps  unparalleled  by  any  instance  in  a  civilized  nation  ;*— . 
for  to  endeavor  to  kill  a  ihan  in  the  apjNrehending  of  him,  in 
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order  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  a  fact,  and  that  too  on  a  suppos- 
ed one,  is  undoubtedly  beyond  all  bounds  of  law  or  govero- 
iii6nt. 

"  If  the  author  of  the  extract  thinks  I  have  treated  him  un- 
fair, or  that  I  have  advanced  any  thing  he  can  controvert,  let 
him  come  forward,  as  a  fair  antagonist,  and  make  his  defence, 
and  I  will,  if  called  upon,  vindicate  all  that  I  have  advanced 
against  him  or  his  abettors. 

"William  Smith." 

I  remained  in  prison  four  months,  and  during  this  time  I 
oflen  thought  of  those  that  were  confined  in  the  time  of  the 
persecution,  who  declared  their  prison  was  converted  into  a  pal- 
ace. I  now  learned  what  this  meant,  as  I  never  since  or  before 
experienced  four  months  of  equal  happiness. 

When  the  supreme  court  sat,  I  was  severely  prosecuted. 
At  the  commencement  of  my  trial  the  judges,  in  a  very  unjust 
and  arbitrary  manner,  rejected  several  of  my  evidences ;  yet, 
as  Robert  George  (one  of  those  who  was  in  the  afilray  when  I 
was  taken)  swore  in  court  that  he  snapped  a  pistol  at  me 
before  I  shot,  and  a  concurrence  of  corroborating  circumstan- 
ces amounted  to  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  it  could 
not  possibly  be  my  gun  that  killed  Johnson,  the  jury,  without 
hesitation,  brought  in  their  verdict,  ^'0T  guilty.  One  of  the 
judges  then  declared  that  not  one  of  this  jury  should  ever  hold 
an  office  above  a  constable.  Notwithstanding  this  proud,  ill- 
natured  declaration,  some  of  these  jurymen  afterwards  hlled 
honorable  places,  and  I  myself  wsis  elected  the  next  year,  and 
sat  on  the  board*  in  Bedford  county,  and  afterwards  I  served 
in  the  board  three  years  in  Westmoreland  county. 

In  the  year  1774,  another  Indian  war  commenced,  though 
at  this  time  the  white  people  were  the  aggressors.  The  pros- 
pect of  this  terrified  the  frontier  inhabitants,  insomuch  that 
the  great  part  on  the  Ohio  waters  either  fled  over  the  moun- 
tains eastward  or  collected  into  forts.  As  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania apprehended  great  danger,  they  at  this  time  appoint- 
ed me  captain  over  what  was  then  called  the  Pennsylvania 
line.  As  they  knew  I  could  raise  men  that  would  answer 
their  purpose,  they  seemed  to  lay  aside  their  former  inveteracy. 

In  the  year  1776, 1  was  appointed  a  major  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania association.  When  American  independence  was  de- 
clared, I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  in  West- 
moreland county,  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Assembly, 
as  long  as  I  proposed  to  serve. 

*  A  board  of  commissioners  was  aimually  elected  lu  Feimsylvania  to 
legniate  taxes  and  lay  the  county  levy. 
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While  I  attended  the  Assembly  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  yeai 
1777, 1  saw  in  the  street  some  of  my  old  boys,  on  their  way  to 
the  Jerseys,  against  the  British,  and  they  desired  me  to  go 
with  them ;  I  petitioned  the  ho»se  for  leave  of  absence,  in 
order  to  head  a  scouting  party,  which  was  granted  me.  We 
inarched  into  the  Jerseys,  and  went  before  General  Washing- 
ton's army,  waylaid  the  road  at  Rocky  Hill,  attacked  about 
two  hundred  of  the  British,  and  with  thirty-six  men  drove  them 
out  of  the  woods,  into  a  large  open  field.  After  this,  we  at- 
tacked a  party  that  were  guarding  the  officers'  baggage,  and 
took  the  wagon  and  twenty- two  Hessians ;  and  also  retook 
some  of  our  continental  soldiers,  which  they  had  with  them. 
In  a  few  days  we  killed  and  took  more  of  the  British  than  was 
of  our  party.  At  this  time  I  took  the  camp  fever,  and  wUs 
carried  in  a  stage  wagon  to  Burlington,  where  I  lay  until  I 
recovered.  When  I  took  sick,  my  companion.  Major  James 
M'Common,  took  the  command  of  the  party,  and  had  greater 
success  than  I  had.  If  every  officer,  and  his  party,  that  lifted 
arms  against  the  English,  had  fought  with  the  same  success 
that  Major  M'Common  did,  we  would  have  made  short  work 
of  the  British  war. 

When  I  returned  to  Philadelphia,  I  applied  to  the  Assembly 
for  leave  to  raise  a  battalion  of  riflemen,  which  they  appeared 
very  willing  to  grant,  but  said  they  could  not  do  it,  as  the 
power  of  raising  men  and  commissioning  officers  were  at  that 
time  committed  to  General  Washington ;  therefore  they  ad- 
vised me  to  apply  to  liis  excellency.  The  following  is  a  true 
copy  of  a  letter  of  recommendation  which  I  received  at  this 
time  from  the  council  of  safety  : 

"IN  COUNCIL  OF  SAFETY. 

"  Philadelphia^  February  lOth,  1777. 
"  SiB — Application  has  beea  made  to  us  by  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Wet  t- 
morehmd,  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  wifh  the  Indian  cnstoms  and 
their  manner  of  carrying  on  war,  for  leave  to  raise  a  battalion  of  marks- 
men, expert  in  the  use  of  rifles,  and  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  method  of  fighting,  to  be  dressed  entirely  in  their  fashion,  for  the 
purpose  of  annoying  and  harassing  the  enemy  m  their  marches  and  en- 
campments.   We  think  two  or  three  hundred  men  in  that  way  might  be 
very  useful.    Should  your  excellency  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  direct 
such  a  corps  to  be  formed,  we  will  lake  proper  measures  for  raising  the 
men  on  the  frontiers  of  this  state,  and  follow  such  other  directions  as 
your  excellency  shall  give  in  this  matter. 
"To his  EzceUency,  General  Washington,^* 
"  The  foregoing  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  his  excellency^  General  Wash- 
ingtoui  from  the  council  of  safety. 

''Jacob  S.  Howbli.,  Secretary." 

AAer  this  I  received  another  letter  of  recommendation,  which 
is  as  follows : — 
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"  We.  irhose  names  are  underwritten,  do  certify  that  James  Smith, 
(now  of  the  coonty  of  Westmoreland,^  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians 
m  an  expedition  before  General  Braddock's  defeat,  in  the  year  1755,  and 
remained  with  them  until  the  year  1760;  and  also  that  he  served  as 
ensign,  in  the  year  1763,  nnder  the  pay  of  the  province  of  Penn^lvania. 
and  as  tieuteuant  in  the  year  1704,  and  as  captain  in4he  year  1774 ;  and 
as  a  military  officer  he  has  snstaineid  a  good  cnaracter ;  and  we  do  lecom- 
nend  him  as  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians'  method  of  fight- 
ing, and,  in  our  humble  opinion,  exceedingly  fit  for  the  command  of  a 
ranging  or  scouting  rarty,  which  we  are  also  humbly  of  opbiion  he  could, 
(if  Kgally  authori^,)  soon  raise.  Given  under  our  hands  at  Fhiladel* 
phia,  this  13th  day  of  March,  1777. 

TnoMAS  Faxtoii>  CapC.  Jokathajt  Homb,  Esq. 

William  Dutfisld,  Esq.  Willum  FAnon,  CapC 

David  Bobb,  Esq.  Robxet  Eluot, 

Jom  PiPBa,  Col.  Josini  Abmsteoko,  C(d. 

William  M*Com%  Robbet  Pebbles,  Lt.  C<^ 

William  Pbptbe,  Lt.  Col.  Samuel  Fattom,  Capt. 

Jambs  M'LAn,  Esq.  Willum  Ltos,  Esq." 
JoHH  Feoctoe,  Col. 

With  these  and  some  other  letters  of  recommendation, 
which  I  have  not  now  in  my  possession,  I  went  to  his  excel- 
lency, who  lay  at  Morristown.  Though  Genera]  Washington 
did  not  fall  in  with  the  scheme  of  white  men  turning  Indians, 
yet  he  proposed  giving  me  a  major's  place  in  a  battalion  of 
riflemen  already  raiseiL  I  thanked  the  general  for  his  proposal, 
but  as  I  entertained  no  high  opinion  of  the  colonel  I  was  to 
serve  under,  and  with  whom  I  had  no  prospect  of  getting  my 
old  boys  afi:ain,  I  thought  I  would  be  of  more  use  in  the  cause 
we  were  then  struggling  to  support  to  remain  with  them  as  a 
militia  officer ;  therefore  I  did  not  accept  this  offer. 

In  the  year  1778, 1  received  a  colonel's  commission,  and 
after  my  return  to  Westmoreland  the  Indians  made  an  attack 
upon  our  frontiers.  I  then  raised  men  and  pursued  them,  and 
the  second  day  we  overtook  and  defeated  them.  We  likewise 
took  four  scalps,  and  recovered  the  horses  and  plunder  which 
they  were  carrying  off.  At  the  time  of  this  attack.  Captain 
John  Hinkston  pursued  an  Indian,  both  their  guns  being  empty, 
and  after  the  fray  was  over  he  was  missing.  While  we  were 
inquiring  about  him,  he  came  walking  up,  seemingly  uncon- 
cerned, with  a  bloody  scalp  in  his  hand ;  he  had  pursued  thfi 
Indian  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  tomahawked  him. 

Not  long  after  this,  I  was  called  upon  to  command  few 
hundred  riflemen  on  an  expedition  against  the  Indian  town  on 
French  Creek.  It  was  some  time  in  November  befere  I 
received  orders  from  General  Mlntosh  to  march,  and  then  we 
were  poorly  equipped  and  scarce  of  provision.  We  marched 
in  three  columns,  forty  rod  from  each  other.    There  were  also 
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flAnken  on  the  outside  of  each  colamn,  that  marched  abreast 
in  the  rear,  in  scattered  order ;  and  even  in  the  columns  the 
men  were  one  rod  apart;  and  in  the  front  the  volunteers 
marched  abreast  in  the  same  manner  of  the  flankers,  scourinp^ 
the  woods.  In  case  of  an  attaHc,  the  officers  were  immedi- 
ately to  order  the  men  to  &ce  out  and  take  trees ;  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  Indians  could  not  avail  themselves  by  surrounding  us, 
or  have  an  opportunity  of  shooting  a  man  from  either  side 
of  the  tree,  if  attacked,  the  centre  column  was  to  reinforce 
whatever  part  appeared  to  require  it  most  When  we  en- 
!  camped,  our  encampment  formed  a  hollow  square,  includipg 

j  about  thirty  or  forty  acres ;  on  the  outside  of  the  square,  there 

I  were  sentinels  placed,  whose  business  it  was  to  watch  for  the 

I  enemy,  and  see  that  neither  horses  nor  bullocks  went  out ;  and 

I  when  encamped,  if  any  attacks  were  made  by  an  enemy,  each 

officer  was  immediately  to  order  the  men  to  tace  out  and  take 
I  trees,  as  before  mentioned ;  and  in  this  form,  they  could  not 

take  the  advantage  by  surrounding  us,  as  thc^  commonly  had 
1  done  when  they  fought  the  whites. 

I  The  following  is  a  copy  of  general  orders,  given  at  this  timet 

I  which  I  have  found  among  my  journals : 

I  "AT  CAMP-OPPOSITE  FORT  PITT. 

*' November  2M,iTIB. 
I  '(obukbal  obdbks. 

j  **  A  C9pjf  Hmtof  istebe  given  to  each  Captam  and  SubaUem,  andtehe  fmi 

<  Ueatk  Cempamjf, 

"  Toa  are  to  march  in  three  cdlumns,  witn  flankers  <m  the  front  and 

j  rear,  and  to  keep  a  profound  silence,  and  not  to  fire  a  gun,  except  at  the 

I  enemv,  without  parucaUtr  orders  for  that  purpose;  and  in  case  of  an  attack^ 

let  it  be  so  ordered  that  every  other  man  only  is  to  shoot  at  once,  ecrceptinf 

i  on  extraordinary  occasions ;  the  one  half  of  the  men  to  ke^  a  reserve 

!  file  until  their  comrades  load ;  and  let  eveiy  one  be  pardcnlariy  careM 

not  to  fire  at  any  time  without  a  view  of  the  enemy,  and  that  not  at  too 

!  great  a  distance.    I  earnestly  urge  the  above  cantion.  as  I  have  known 

j  very  remarkable  and  grievous  errors  of  this  kind.    You  are  to  tocamp 

;  on  the  hollow  square,  except  the  volunteers,  who,  according  to  their 

own  request,  are  to  encamp  on  the  fhmt  of  the  square,     k  sofll- 

!  dent  number  of  sentinels  are  to  be  kept  round  the  square  at  a  proper 

distance.    Everjr  man  is  to  be  under  arms  at  the  break  of  day,  and 

to  parade  opposite  to  their  fire-plaoes,  facing  out.  and  when  te  officers 

exannne  their  arms,  and  find  them  in  good  oroer,  and  give  nteessaiy 

directions  they  are  to  be  dismissed,  with  orden  to  have  their  aubs  neai 

them,  and  be  ahn^  ia  readiness. 

<*  Given  by 

**  JiMXs  Skitb,  Cetmd.^ 

In  this  manner,  we  proceeded  on  to  French  Creeky  yrbi&n 
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we  found  the  Indian  town  evacuated*  I  then  went  on  farther 
than  my  orders  called  for,  in  quest  of  Indians  ;  but  our  pro- 
vision being  nearly  exhausted,  we  were  obliged  to  return. 
On  our  way  back  we  met  with  considerable  difficulties,  on 
account  of  high  waters  and  scarcity  of  provision ;  yet  we 
never  lost  one  horse,  excepting  some  that  gave  out. 

After  peace  was  made  with  the  Indians,  I  met  with  some  of 
them  in  Pittsburg,  and  inquired  of  them  in  their  own  tongue 
concerning  this  expedition,  not  letting  them  know  I  was  there. 
They  told  me  that  they  watched  the  movements  of  this  army 
ever  after  they  had  left  fort  Pitt,  and  as  they  passed  through 
the  glades  or  barrens  they  had  a  full  view  of  them  from  the 
adjacent  hills,  and  computed  their  number  to  be  about  one 
thousand.  They  said  they  also  examined  their  camps,  both 
before  and  after  they  were  gone,  and  found  they  could  not 
make  an  advantageous  attack,  and  therefore  moved  off  from 
their  town  and  hunting  ground  before  we  arrived. 

In  the  year  1788,  I  settled  in  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky, 
seven  miles  above  Paris,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  convention  that  sat  at  Danville  to  confer  about 
a  separation  from  the  state  of  Virginia  ;  and  from  that  year 
until  the  year  1799,  I  represented  Bourbdn  county  either  in 
cenvention  or  as  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  except 
two  years  that  I  was  left  a  few  votes  behind. 
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ON  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  are  a  slovenly  people  in  their  dress.  They 
seldom  ever  wash  their  shirts,  aiid  in  regard  to  cookery  they 
are  exceedingly  filthy.  When  they  kill  a  buflalo  they  wiU 
sometimes  lash  the  paunch  of  it  round  a  sapling,  and  cast  it 
into  the  kettle,  boil  it^  and  sup  the  broth  ;  though  they  com- 
monly shake  it  about  in  cold  water,  then  boil  and  eat  it.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  they  are  very  polite  in  their  own  way, 
and  they  retain  among  them  the  essentials  of  good  manners ; 
though  they  have  few  compliments,  yet  they  are  complaisant 
to  one  another,  and  when  accompanied  with  good  humor  and 
discretion,  they  entertain  strangers  in  the  best  manner  their 
circumstances  will  admit.  They  use  but  few  titles  of  honor. 
In  the  military  line  the  titles  of  great  men  are  only  captains 
or  leaders  of  parties.  In  the  civil  line,  the  titles  are  only 
counsellors,  chiefs,  or  the  old  wise  men.  These  titles  are 
never  made  use  of  in  addressing  any  of  their  great  men. 
The  language  commonly  made  use  of  in  addressing  them  is 
grandfather,  father^  or  uncle.  They  have  no  such  thing  in 
use  among  them  as  Sir,  Mr.,  Madam,  or  Mistress.  The  com- 
mon mode  of  address  is,  my  friend,  brother,  cousin,  or 
mother,  sister,  Sec.  They  pay  great  respect  to  age,  or  to  the 
aged  fathers  and  mothers  among  them  of  every  rank.  No 
one  can  arrive  at  any  place  of  honor  among  them  but  by  merit 
Either  some  exploit  in  war  must  be  performed  before  any  one 
can  be  advanced  in  the  military  line,  or  become  eminent  for 
wisdom  before  they  can  obtain  a  seat  in  council.  It  would 
appear  to  the  Indians  a  most  ridiculous  thing  to  see  a  man 
lead  on  a  company  of  warriors,  as  an  officer,  who  had  himself 
never  been  in  a  battle  in  his  life.  Even  in  case  of  merit  they 
are  slow  in  advancing  any  one,  until  they  arrive  at  or  near 
middle  age. 

They  invite  every  one  that  comes  to  their  house  or  camp  to 
eat,  while  they  have  any  thing  to  give ;  and  it  is  accounted 
bad  manners  to  refuse  eating  when  invited.  They  are  very 
tenacious  of  their  old  mode  of  dressing  and  painting,  and  do 
not  change  their  fashions  as  we  do.  They  are  very  fond  of 
tobacco,  and  the  men  almost  all  smoke  it  mixed  with  sumach 
leaves  or  red  willow  bark,  pulverized,  though  they  seldom  use 
it  in  any  other  way.  They  make  use  of  the  pipe  also  as  a 
token  of  love  and  friendship. 

In  courtship  they  also  diner  from  us.  It  is  a  common  thing 
among  them  for  a  young  woman,  if  in  love,  to  make  suit  to  a 
young  man ;  though  the  first  address  may  be  by  the  man,  yet 
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the  other  is  the  most  common.  The  squaws  ore  genenDy 
Tery  immodest  in  their  words  and  actions,  and  will  oft^  put  the 
young  men  to  the  blush.    The  men  commonly  appear  to  be 

Kssessed  of  much  more  modesty  than  the  women ;  yet  I  have 
en  acquainted  with  some  ^ung  squaws  that  appeared  really 
modest :  genuine  it  must  be,  as  they  were  under  Tery  littfo 
restraint  in  the  channel  of  education  or  custom. 

When  the  Indians  meet  one  another,  instead  of  saying  how 
do  you  do,  they  commonly  salute  in  the  following  manner : 
you  are  my  friend — the  reply  is,  truly  friend,  I  am  your  friend; 
or,  oeusin,  you  yet  exist— the  replv  is,  certainly  I  do.  They 
have  their  children  under  tolerable  command ;  seldom  ever 
whip  them,  and  their  common  mode  of  chastising  is  by  duck- 
ing them  in  cold  water;  therefore  their  children  are  more 
obedient  in  the  winter  season  than  they  are  in  the  summer, 
thouffh  thev  are  then  not  so  often  ducked.  They  are  a  peaceable 
people,  and  scarcely  ever  wrangle  or  scold,  when  sober ;  but 
they  are  verr  much  addicted  to  drinking,  and  naen  and  women 
will  become  basely  intoxicated,  if  they  can  by  any  means  procure 
or  obtain  spirituous  liquor,  and  then  they  are  commonly  either 
«xtreroely  merry  and  kind,  or  very  turbuleut,  ill-humored  and 
4isorderly. 

M  TKSn  TEADmONS  AXa>  IBUGIOUS  SIHTOCSIfTS. 

As  the  lamily  that  I  was  adopted  into  was  intermarried  with 
the  Wyandots  and  Ottawas,  three  tongues  were  commonly 
spoken,  vis. :  Gaughnewaga,  or  what  the  French  call  Iroque, 
also  the  Wyandot  and  Ottawa.  By  this  means  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  learning  these  three  tongues ;  and  I  found  that  these 
nations  raried  in  their  traditions  and  opinions  concerning  reli- 
gion ;  and  eren  numbers  of  the  same  nation  differed  widely  in 
ueir  religious  sentiments.  Their  traditions  are  ra^ue,  wmm- 
sical,  romantic,  and  many  of  them  scarce  worth  relating,  and 
ftot  any  of  them  reach  back  to  the  creation  of  the  world.  The 
Wyandots  come  the  nearest  to  this.  They  tell  of  a  squaw 
diat  was  found  when  an  infant  in  the  water,  in  a  canoe,  made 
<rf  bulrushes.  This  squaw  became  a  great  prophetess,  and  did 
many  wonderful  things  :  she  turned  water  into  dry  land,  and  at 
length  made  this  continent,  which  was  at  that  time  only  a  very 
•bmJI  island,  and  but  a  few  Indians  in  it.  Though  they  were 
then  but  few,  they  had  not  sufficient  room  to  hunt ;  therefore 
this  squaw  went  to  the  water-side,  and  prayed  that  this  little 
islaad  raigkt  be  enlarged.  The  Oreat  being  then  heard  her 
prayer,  and  sent  great  numbers  of  water  tortoises  and  musk- 
raiSi  which  brou^t  with  them  mud  and  other  materials  fo^ 
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enlarging  this  island,  and  by  tUs  means,  they  say,  it  was 
increased  to  the  size  that  it  now  remains ;  therefore,  diey  say, 
that  the  white  people  ought  not  to  encreach  upon  diem,  or  take 
their  land  from  them,  because  their  great  grandmother  made 
it.  They  say  that  about  this  time  the  angels  or  heavenly 
inhabitants,  as  they  call  them,  frequently  visited  them  and 
talked  with  their  forefathers,  and  gave  directions  how  to  pray, 
and  how  to  appease  the  Great  Being  when  he  was  ofiended. 
They  told  them  they  were  to  offer  sacrifice,  bum  tobacco,  buf- 
fifdo  and  deer  bones ;  but  they  were  not  to  bum  bear's  or 
raccoon's  bones  in  sacrifice. 

The  Ottawas  say  that  there  are  two  Great  Beings  tkat 
govern  and  rule  the  universe,  who  are  at  war  with  each  other; 
the  one  they  call  Maneto,  and  the  other  Matchemaneto.  They 
say  that  IManeto  is  all  kindness  and  love,  and  that  Matche- 
maneto  is  an  evil  spirit,  that  delights  in  doing  mischief;  and 
some  of  them  think  that  they  are  equal  in  power,  and  there- 
fore worship  the  evil  spirit  out  of  a  prindple  of  fear.  Others 
doubt  which  of  the  two  may  be  the  most  powerful,  and  there- 
fore endeavor  to  keep  in  favor  with  both,  by  giving  each  of 
them  some  kind  of  worship.  Others  say  that  Maneto  is  the 
Qrst  great  cause,  and  therefore  must  be  all  powerful  and  su- 

Jreme,  and  ought  to  be  adored  and  worshipped,  whereas 
latchemaneto  ought  to  be  rejected  and  despised. 
Those  of  the  Ottawas  that  worship  the  evil  spirit  pretend 
to  be  great  conjurors.  I  think  if  there  is  any  such  thing  now 
in  the  world  as  witchcraft  it  is  among  these  people.  1  have 
been  told  wonderful  stories  concerning  Aeir  proceedings,  but 
never  was  eye-witness  to  any  thing  that  appeared  evidently 
supernatural. 

Some  of  the  Wyandots  and  Caughnewagas  profess  to  be 
Roman  Catholics ;  but  even  these  retain  many  of  the  notions 
of  their  ancestors.  Those  of  them  who  reject  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  hold  that  there  is  one  great  first  cause,  whom 
they  call  Owaneeyoj  that  mles  and  govems  the  universe,  and 
takes  care  of  all  ms  creatures,  rational  and  irrational,  and  gives 
them  their  food  in  due  season,  and  hears  the  prayers  of  all 
those  that  call  upon  him ;  therefore  it  is  but  just  and  reasona- 
ble to  pray,  and  offer  sacrifice  to  this  Great  "being,  and  to  do 
those  things  that  are  pleasinfif  in  his  sight;  but  they  differ 
widely  in  what  is  pleasmg  or  displeasing  to  this  Great  Being. 
Some  hold  that  following  nature  or  their  own  propensities  is 
the  way  to  happiness,  and  cannot  be  disj^leasing  to  the  Deity, 
because  he  deughts  in  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  and  does 
Aothing  in  vain,  but  gave  these  dispositions  with  a  design  to 
lead  to  happiness,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  followed. 
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Others  reject  this  opinion  altogether,  and  say  that  following 
their  own  propensities  in  this  manner  is  neither  the  means  of 
happmess  nor  the  way  to  please  the  Deity. 

Tecaughretanego  was  of  opinion  that  following  nature  in  a 
limited  Sense  was  reasonable  and  right.  He  said  that  most 
of  the  irrational  animals,  by  following  their  natural  propen- 
sities, were  led  to  the  greatest  pitch  of  happiness  that  their 
natures  and  the  world  they  lived  in  would  admit  of.  He  said 
that  mankind  and  the  rattlesnakes  had  evil  dispositions,  that 
led  them  to  injure  themselves  and  others.  He  gave  instances 
of  this.  He  said  he  had  a  puppy  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
raise,  and  in  order  to  try  an  experiment  he  tied  this  puppy  on 
a  pole,  and  held  it  to  a  rattlesnake,  which  bit  it  several  times ; 
that  he  observed  the  snake  shortly  after  rolling  about  appar- 
ently in  great  misery,  so  that  it  appeared  to  have  poisoned 
itsefr  as  well  as  the  puppy.  The  other  instance  he  gave  was 
concerning  himself.  He  said  that  when  he  was  a  young  man 
he  was  very  fond  of  the  women,  and  at  length  got  the  venereal 
disease,  so  that,  by  following  this  propensity,  he  was  led  to 
injure  himself  and  others.  He  said  our  happiness  depends  on 
our  using  our  reason,  in  order  to  suppress  these  evil  disposi- 
tions; but  when  our  propensities  neither  lead  us  to  injure 
ourselves  nor  others  we  might  with  safety  indulge  them,  or 
even  pursue  them  as  the  means  of  happiness. 

The  Indians,  generally,  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  great 
numbers  of  inferior  deities,  which  they  call  Carreyagaroona^ 
which  signifies  the  heavenly  inhabitants.  These  beings  they 
suppose  are  employed  as  assistants  in  managing  the  afiairs  of 
the  universe,  and  in  inspecting  the  actions  of  men ;  and  that 
even  the  irrational  animals  are  engaged  in  viewing  their 
actions,  and  bearing  intelligence  to  the  gods.  The  eagle,  for 
this  purpose,  with  her  keen  eye,  is  soaring  about  in  the  day, 
and  the  owl,  with  her  nightly  eye,  perched  on  the  trees  around 
their  camp  in  the  night ;  therefore,  when  they  observe  the 
eagle  or  the  owl  near  they  immediately  offer  sacrifice,  or  bum 
tobacco,  that  they  may  have  a  good  report  to  carry  to  the  gods. 
They  say  that  there  are  also  great  numbers  of  evil  spirits, 
which  they  call  OnasahrooTuiy  which  signifies  the  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  region.  These,  they  say,  are  employed  in  dis- 
turbing the  world,  and  the  good  spirits  are  always  going  after 
them,  and  setting  things  right,  so  that  they  are  constantly 
working  in  opposition  to  each  other.  Some  talk  of  a  future 
state,  but  not  with  any  certainty ;  at  best  their  notions  are 
Tarae  and  unsettled.  Others  deny  a  future  state  altogether, 
and  say  that,  after  death,  they  neither  think  nor  live. 

As  the  Caughnewagas  and  the  Six  Nations  speak  nearly 
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the  same  language,  tkeir  theology  is  also  nearly  alike.  When 
I  met  with  the  Shawanees,  or  Delawares,  as  I  could  not  speak 
their  tongue,  I  spoke  Ottawa  to  them,  and  as  it  hore  some 
resemblance  to  their  language,  we  understood  each  other  in 
some  common  affairs ;  but,  as  I  could  only  converse  with  them 
very  imperfectly,  I  cannot  from  my  own  knowledge,  with  cer- 
tainty, give  any  account  of  their  theological  opinions. 

ON  THEIR  POLICE,  OR  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

I  have  often  heard  of  Indian  kings,  but  never  saw  any. 
How  any  term  used  by  the  Indians  in  their  own  tongue,  for 
the  chief  man  of  a  nation,  could  be  rendered  king,  I  know  not. 
The  chief  of  a  nation  is  neither  a  supreme  ruler,  monarch,  or 
potentate;  he  can  neither  make  war  or  peace,  leagues  or 
treaties ;  he  cannot  impress  soldiers,  or  dispose  of  magazines; 
he  cannot  adjourn,  prorogue,  or  dissolve  a  general  assembly, 
nor  can  he  refuse  nis  assent  to  their  conclusions,  or  in  any 
manner  control  them.  With  them  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
hereditary  succession,  title  of  nobility,  or  royal  blood,  even 
talked  of.  The  chief  of  a  nation,  even  with  the  consent  of  his 
assembly,  or  council,  cannot  raise  one  shilling  of  tax  off  the 
citizens,  but  only  rec^eive  what  they  please  to  give  as  free  and 
voluntary  donations.  The  chief  of  a  nation  has  to  hunt  for 
his  living  as  any  other  citizen.  How  then  can  they,  with  any 
propriety,  be  called  kings  ?  I  apprehend  that  the  white  people 
were  formerly  so  fond  of  the  name  of  kings,  and  so  ignorant  of 
their  power,  that  they  concluded  the  chief  man  of  a  nation 
must  be  a  king. 

As  they  are  illiterate,  they  consequently  have  no  written 
code  of  laws.  What  they  execute  as  laws  are  either  old  cus- 
toms, or  the  immediate  result  of  new  councils.  Some  of  their 
ancient  laws  or  customs  are  very  pernicious,  and  disturb  the 
public  weal.  Their  vague  law  of  marriage  is  a  glaring  in- 
stance of  this,  as  the  man  and  his  wife  are  under  no  legal 
obligation  to  live  together  if  they  are  both  willing  to  part. 
They  have  little  form  or  ceremony  among  them  in  matrimony, 
but  do  like  the  Israelites  of  old ;  the  man  goes  in  unto  the 
woman,  and  she  becomes  his  wife.  The  years  of  puberty,  and 
the  age  of  consent,  is  about  fourteen  6)r  the  women,  and 
eighteen  for  the  men.  Before  I  was  taken  by  the  Indians,  I 
had  often  heard  that  in  the  ceremony  of  marriage  the  man 
gave  the  woman  a  deer's  leg,  and  she  gave  him  a  red  ear  of 
com,  signifying  that  she  was  to  keep  him  in  bread,  and  he  was 
to  keep  her  in  meat,  I  inquired  of  them  concerning  the  truth 
of  this,  and  they  said  they  knew  nothing  of  it,  further  than 
17 
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(tkftt  they  had  heard  it  wbs  the  ancient  custom  among  some 
nations.  Their  fireqaent  changing  of  partners  prevents  propa- 
mtion,  creates  disturbances,  and  often  occasions  murder  and 
oloodshed,  though  this  is  commonly  committed  under  the  pre- 
tanoe  of  being  drunk.  Their  impunity  to  crimes  committed 
^wbea  intoxicated  with  spirituous  liquors,  or  their  admitting 
one  crime  as  an  excuse  for  another,  is  a  very  unjust  law  or 
custom. 

The  extremes  they  run  into  in  dividing  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  hurtful  to  the  public  weal ;  though  their  dividing  meat 
•iriien  hunting  may  answer  a  valuable  purpose,  as  one  family 
nay  have  success  one  day,  and  the  other  the  next ;  but  thenr 
earrying  this  custom  to  the  town,  or  to  agriculture,  is  striking 
«t  tne  root  of  industry,  as  industrious  persons  ought  to  be 
rewarded,  and  the  lazy  suffer  for  their  indolence. 

They  have  scarcely  any  penal  laws ;  the  principal  punish- 
ment  is  degrading ;  even  murder  is  not  punished  by  any  for* 
mal  law,  only  the  friends  of  the  murdered  are  at  liberty  to  slay 
iiie  murderer  if  some  atonement  is  not  made.  Their  not  an- 
iietxing  penalties  to  their  laws  is  perhaps  not  as  great  a  crime, 
'•r  as  unjust  and  cruel,  as  the  bloody  laws  of  England,  which 
'we  have  so  long  shamefully  practised,  and  which  are  to  be  in 
force  in  this  state  until  our  penitentiary  house  is  finished, 
^iHiioh  is  now  building,  and  then  they  are  to  be  repealed. 

Let  us  also  take  a  view  of  the  advantages  attending  Indian 

Elioe :  They  are  not  oppressed  or  perplexed  with  expensive 
igation ;  the^  are  not  injured  by  legal  robbery ;  they  have 
no  eplendid  villains  that  make  themselves  grand  ana  great 
upon  other  people's  labor ;  the^r  have  neither  church  nor  state 
erected  as  money-making  machines. 

on  TREta  niBciPLms  and  mbthod  of  was. 

I  have  efVen  heard  the  British  officers  call  the  Indians  the 
undisciplined  savages,  which  is  a  capital  mistake,  as  they  have 
«U  the  essentials  of  discipline.  Tney  are  under  good  com- 
■land,  and  punctual  in  obeying  orders ;  they  can  act  in  con- 
cert, and  when  their  officers  lay  a  plan  and  give  orders,  they 
irill  cheerfully  unite  in  puttinfif  all  tneir  directions  into  imme- 
diiate  execution ;  and  by  each  man  observing  the  motion  or 
movement  of  his  right-hand  companion,  they  can  communicate 
the  motion  from  right  to  left,  and  march  abreast  in  concert,  and 
fai  scattered  order,  though  the  line  may  be  more  than  a  mile 
lengi  and  continue,  if  occasion  requires,  for  a  considerable 
*Aistamce,  without  disorder  or  confusion.  They  can  perform 
^iwiouB  necessary  maaoBUvres,  either  slowly,  or  as  fest  as  they 
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etn  ran;  they  can  form  a  circle  or  semicircle.  The  ciicle* 
they  make  use  of  in  order  to  surround  their  enemy,  and  the 
semicircle  if  the  enemy  has  a  river  on  one  side  of  them. 
They  can  also  form  a  large  hollow  square,  fiaice  out  and  take 
trees;  this  they  do  if  their  enemies  are  ahout  surrounding 
them,  to  prevent  heing  shot  from  either  side  of  the  tree.  When 
they  go  into  hattle  they  are  not  loaded  or  encumbered  with 
many  clothes,  as  they  commonly  fighi  naked,  save  only  breech- 
clout,  leggins,  and  moccasins.  There  is  no  such  thinff  as  cor* 
poreal  punishment  used  in  order  to  bring  them  under  such 
good  discipline ;  degrading  is  the  only  chastisement,  and  thty 
are  so  unanimous  in  this  that  it  effectually  answers  the  par- 
pose.  Their  officers  plan,  order,  and  conduct  matters  until 
they  are  brought  into  action,  and  then  each  man  is  to  fight  as 
though  he  was  to  gain  the  battle  himself.  General  orders  ar» 
commonly  given  in  time  of  battle  either  to  advance  or  retreat, 
and  is  done  by  a  shout  or  yell,  which  is  well  understood,  and 
then  they  retreat  or  advance  in  concert  They  are  generally 
well  equipped,  and  exceedingly  expert  and  active  in  the  use  of 
arms.  Gould  it  be  supposed  that  undisciplined  troops  could 
defeat  Generals  Braddock,  Grant,  &c.  ?  It  may  be  said  by 
some  that  the  French  were  also  en^mged  in  this  war.  True, 
they  were ;  yet  I  know  it  was  the  Indians  that  laid  the  plan, 
and  with  small  assistance  put  it  into  execution.  The  Indians 
had  no  aid  from  the  French,  or  any  other  power,  when  they 
besieged  fort  Pitt  in  the  year  1763,  and  cut  off  the  communi- 
cation for  a  considerable  time  between  that  post  and  fori 
Loudon,  and  would  have  defeated  General  Bouquet's  army 
(who  were  on  the  way  to  raise  the  siege)  bad  it  not  been  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Virginia  volunteers.  They  had  no  Brit* 
ish  troops  with  them  when  they  defeated  Colonel  Crawlbrd, 
near  the  Sandusky,  in  the  time  of  the  American  war  with 
Great  Britain ;  or  when  they  defeated  Colonel  Loughrie,  on  the 
Ohio,  near  the  Miami,  on  his  way  to  meet  General  Clarke : 
this  was  also  in  the  time  of  the  British  war.  It  was  the  In- 
dians alone  that  defeated  Colonel  Todd,  in  Kentucky,  near  the 
Blue  Licks,  in  the  year  1782 ;  and  Colonel  Harmer,  betwixt 
the  Ohio  and  lake  Erie,  in  the  year  1790,  and  General  St. 
Clair,  in  the  year  1791 ;  and  it  is  said  that  there  were  meveeC 
our  men  killed  at  this  defeat  than  there  were  in  any  one  battle 
during  our  contest  with  Great  Britain.  They  had  no  aid 
when  they  fought  even  the  Virginia  riflemen,  almost  a  whole 
day,  at  the  Great  Kenhawa,  in  the  year  1774 ;  and  when  they 
found  they  could  not  prevail  against  the  Virginians  they  made, 
a  most  artful  retreat.  Notwithstanding  they  had  the  Ohio  to 
eroas,  some  continued  firing  whilat  othecs  wete  crossing  tb» 
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river;  in  this  manner  they  proceeded,  until  they  all  got  over, 
before  the  Virginians  knew  that  they  had  retreated,  and  in  this 
retreat  they  carried  off  all  their  wounded.  In  the  most  of  the 
feregoing  defeats  they  fought  with  an  inferior  number,  though 
in  this,  f  believe,  it  was  not  the  case. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unjustly  represented  than  the  different 
accounts  we  have  had  of  their  number,  from  time  to  time,  both 
by  their  own  computations,  and  that  of  the  British.  WTiile  I 
was  among  them  I  saw  the  account  of  the  number  that  they, 
in  those  parts,  gave  to  the  French,  and  kept  it  by  me.  When 
they,  in  their  own  council-house,  were  taking  an  account  of 
their  number,  with  a  piece  of  bark,  newly  stripped,  and  a  small 
stick,  which  answered  the  end  of  a  slate  and  pencil,  I  topk  an 
account  of  the  different  nations  and  tribes,  which  I  added  to- 
gether, and  found  there  were  not  half  the  number  which  they 
had  given  the  French  ;  and  though  they  were  then  their  allies, 
and  lived  among  them,  it  was  not  easy  finding  out  the  decep- 
tion, as  they  were  a  wandering  set,  and  some  of  them  almost 
always  in  the  woods  hunting.  I  asked  one  of  the  chiefs  what 
was  their  reason  for  making  such  different  returns.  He  said 
it  was  for  political  reasons,  in  order  to  obtain  greater  presents 
from  the  French,  by  telling  them  they  could  not  divide  surh 
and  such  quantities  of  goods  among  so  many. 

In  the  year  of  General  Bouquet's  last  campaign,  1764,  I 
saw  the  official  return  made  by  the  British  officers  of  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  that  were  in  arms  against  us  that  year,  which 
amounted  to  thirty  thousand.  As  I  was  then  a  lieutenant  in 
the  British  service,  I  told  them  I  was  of  opinion  that  there 
was  not  above  one  thousand  in  arms  against  us,  as  they  were 
divided  by  Broadstreet's  army,  being  then  at  lake  Erie.  The 
British  officers  hooted  at  me,  and  said  they  could  not  make 
England  sensible  of  the  difficulties  they  labored  under  in 
fighting  them,  as  England  expected  that  their  troops  could 
fight  the  undisciplined  savages  in  America  five  to  one,  as  they 
did  the  East  Indians,  and  therefore  my  report  would  not  an- 
swer their  purpose,  as  they  could  not  give  an  honorable  account 
of  the  war  but  by  augmenting  their  number.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  from  Braddock's  war  until  the  present  time  there  never 
were  more  than  three  thousand  Indians,  at  any  time,  in  arms 
against  us  west  of  fort  Pitt,  and  frequently  not  half  that  num- 
ber. According  to  the  Indians*  own  accounts,  during  the 
whole  of  Braddock's  war,  or  from  1755  till  1758,  they  killed 
or  took  fifty  of  our  people  for  one  that  they  lost.  In  the  war 
that  commenced  in  the  year  1763  they  killed  comparatively 
few  of  our  people,  and  lost  more  of  tneirs,  as  the  frontiers 
(especially  tne  Virginians)  had  learned  scmiething  of  their 
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method  of  war ;  yet  ihey,  in  this  war,  according  to  their  own 
accounts,  (which  I  believe  to  be  true,)  killed  or  took  ten  of  our 
people  for  one  they  lost. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  blood  and  treasure  that  was 
spent  in  opposing  comparatively  a  few  Indian  warriors,  with' 
only  some  assistance  from  the  French,  the  first  four  years  of 
the  war.  Additional  to  the  amazing  destruction  and  slaughter 
that  the  frontiers  sustained  from  James  river  to  Susquehanna, 
and  about  thirty  miles  broad,  the  following  campaigns  were 
also  carried  on  against  the  Indians :  General  Braddock's,  in 
the  year  1755;  Colonel  Armstrong's,  against  the  Caitanyan 
town  on  the  Alleghany,  1757;  Gen.  Forbes's,  in  175S;  d-en. 
Stanwick's,  in  1759;  General  Monkton's,  in  1760;  Colonel 
Bouquet's,  in  1761  and  1763,  when  he  fought  the  battle  of 
Brushy  Run,  and  lost  above  one  hundred  men,  but,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Virginia  volunteers,  drove  the  Indians ;  Col. 
Armstrong's,  up  the  west  branch  of  Susquehanna,  in  1763 ; 
General  Broadstreet's,  up  lake  Erie,  in  1764 ;  Gen.  Bouquet's 
against  the  Indians  at  Muskingum,  1764;  Lord  Dunmore's,  in 
1774;  Gen.  M'Intosh's,  in  1778;  Colonel  Crawford's,  shortly 
after  his ;  Gen.  Clarke's,  in  177S,  1780 ;  Colonel  Bowman's, 
in  1779 ;  General  Clarke's,  in  1782,  against  the  Wabash  in 
1786 ;  Gen.  Logan's,  against  the  Shawanees,  in  1786 ;  Gen. 

Wilkinson's,  in ;  Colonel  Harmer's,  in  1790 ;  and  Geo. 

St.  Clair's,  in  1791 ;  which,  in  all,  are  twenty-two  campaigns, 
besides  smaller  expeditions ;  such  as  the  French  Creek  expe- 
dition, Colonel  Edwards's,  Loughrie's,  &c.  All  these  were 
exclusive  of  the  number  of  men  thai  were  internally  employed 
as  scouting  parties,  and  in  erecting  forts,  guarding  stations,  &c. 
When  we  take  the  foregoing  occurrences  into  consideration, 
may  we  not  reasonably  conclude,  that  they  are  the  best  disci- 
plined troops  in  the  known  world  ?  Is  it  not  the  best  discipline 
that  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  annoy  the  enemy  and  save 
their  own  men  ?  I  apprehend  that  the  Indian  discipline  is  as 
well  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  in  the  woods  of  America, 
as  the  British  discipline  in  Flanders  ;  and  British  discipline  in 
the  woods  is  the  way  to  have  men  slaughtered,  with  scarcely 
any  chance  of  defending  themselves. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  the  benefits  we  have  received  by  what 
little  we  have  learned  of  their  art  of  war,  which  cost  us  dear, 
and  the  loss  we  have  sustained  for  want  of  it,  and  then  sec  if 
it  will  not  be  well  worth  our  while  to  retain  what  we  have,  and 
also  to  endeavor  to  improve  in  this  necessary  branch  of  busi- 
ness. Though  we  have  made  considerable  proficiency  in  this 
line,  and  in  some  respects  outdo  them,  viz.  as  marksmen,  and 
in  cutting  our  rifles,  and  keeping  them  in  good  order ;  yet  I 
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apprehend  we  are  far  behind  in  their  manoBUvree,  or  la  being 
aUe  to  surprise,  or  prevent  a  surprise.  May  we  not  conclude, 
that  the  progress  we  had  made  in  their  art  of  war  contributed 
considerably  towards  our  success,  in  various  respects,  when 
contending  with  Great  Britain  for  liberty  ?  Had  the  British 
king  attempted  to  enslave  us  before  Braddock's  war,  in  all  pro- 
bability he  might  readily  have  done  it,  because,  except  the  New 
Englanders,  who  had  formerly  been  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Indians,  we  were  unacquainted  with  any  kind  of  war.  Bat 
after  fighting  such  a  subtle  and  barbarous  enemy  as  the  In-* 
dtans,  we  were  not  terrified  at  the  approach  of  British  red-coats. 
Was  not  Burgoyne's  defeat  accomplished,  in  some  measure,  by 
the  Indian  mode  of  fighting  ?  And  did  not  General  Morgan's 
rifiemen,  and  many  others,  fight  with  mater  success  in  con« 
sequence  of  what  they  had  learned  of  their  art  of  war  ?  Ken- 
tucky would  not  have  been  settled  at  the  time  it  was,  had  the 
Virginians  been  altogether  ignorant  of  this  method  of  war. 

In  Braddock's  war  the  frontiers  were  laid  waste  for  above 
three  hundred  miles  long,  and  ^nerally  about  thirty  bnmd, 
excepting  some  that  were  living  m  forts,  and  many  hundreds, 
or  perhaps  thousands,  killed  or  made  captives,  and  horses,  and 
all  Kinds  of  property  carried  oflT.  But,  in  the  next  Indian  war, 
though  we  had  the  same  Indians  to  cope  with,  the  frontiers 
almost  all  stood  their  ground,  because  they  were  by  this  tune, 
in  some  measure,  acquainted  with  their  mancsuvres ;  and  the 
want  of  this  in  the  first  war  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  many 
hundreds  of  our  citizens,  and  much  treasure. 

Though  large  volumes  have  been  written  on  morality,  yet  it 
may  be  all  summed  up  in  sa3ring,  do  as  you  would  wish  to  be 
done  by.  So  the  Indians  sum  up  the  art  of  war  in  the  folbw* 
ingmanner. 

The  business  of  the  private  vrarriors  is  to  be  under  command, 
or  punctually  to  obey  orders ;  to  learn  to  march  abreast  in 
scaUered  order,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  surround  the  enemy, 
or  to  prevent  being  surrounded ;  to  be  good  marksmen,  and 
active  in  the  use  of  arms ;  to  practise  running ;  to  learn  to 
endure  hunger  or  hardships  with  patience  and  fortitude ;  to  tell 
the  truth  at  all  times  to  their  officers,  but  more  especially  when 
sent  out  to  spy  the  enemy. 

Concemmg  Officers. — They  say  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
appoint  a  man  an  officer  whose  skill  and  courage  had  never 
been  tried  ;  that  all  officers  should  be  advanced  only  according 
to  merit ;  that  no  one  man  should  have  the  absolute  command 
of  aB  army ;  that  a  council  of  officers  are  to  determine  when 
and  how  an  attack  is  to  be  made ;  that  it  is  the  business  of  the 
officers  to  lay  plans  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  enemy;  to 
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•mbash  and  surpr ue  them,  and  to  prevent  being  ambusbed  and 
surprised  themselves.  It  is  the  duty  of  officers  to  prepare  and 
deliver  speeches  to  the  men,  in  order  to  animate  and  encourage 
them ;  and  on  the  march,  to  prevent  the  men,  at  any  time,  from 
getting  into  a  huddle,  because  if  the  enemy  should  surround 
them  in  this  position  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire.  It  is  likewise  their  business^  at  all  times  to  endeavor  to 
annoy  their  enemy,  and  save  their  own  men,  and  therefore 
ought  never  to  bring  on  an  attack  without  considerable  advan- 
tage, or  without  what  appeared  to  them  the  sure  prospect  of 
victory,  and  that  with  the  loss  of  few  men ;  and  if  at  any  time 
they  should  be  mistaken  in  this,  and  are  like  to  lose  many  men 
by  gaining  the  victory,  it  is  their  duty  to  retreat,  and  wait  for 
a  better  opportunity  of  defeating  their  enemy,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  so  many  men.  Their  conduct  proves  that  they 
act  upon  these  principles ;  therefore  it  is  that,  from  Braddock^ 
war  to  the  present  time,  they  have  seldom  ever  made  an  un- 
successful attack.  The  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Ken^ 
hawa  is  the  greatest  instance  of  this ;  and  even  then,  though 
the  Indians  killed  about  three  for  one  they  lost,  yet  they  re- 
treated. The  loss  of  the  Virginians  in  this  action  was  seventy 
killed,  and  the  same  number  wounded.  The  Indians  lost 
twenty  killed  on  the  field,  and  eight  who  died  afterwards  of 
their  wounds.  This  was  the  greatest  loss  of  men  that  I  ever 
knew  the  Indians  to  sustain  in  any  one  battle.  They  wiQ 
commonly  retreat  if  their  men  are  falling  fast ;  they  will  not 
stand  cutting  like  the  Highlanders  or  other  British  troops ;  but 
this  proceeds  from  a  compliance  with  their  rules  of  war  rather 
than  cowardice.  If  they  are  surrounded  they  will  fight  while 
there  is  a  man  of  them  alive,  rather  than  surrender.  When 
Colonel  John  Armstrong  surrounded  the  Cattanyan  town,  on 
the  Alleghany  river.  Captain  Jacobs,  a  Delaware  chief,  with 
some  warriors,  took  possession  of  a  house,  defended  themsehes 
for  some  time,  and  killed  a  number  of  our  men.  As  Jacobs 
could  speak  English,  our  people  called  on  him  to  surrender. 
He  said  that  he  and  his  men  were  warriors,  and  they  would 
all  fight  while  life  remained.  He  was  again  told  that  they 
should  be  well  used  if  they  would  only  surrender ;  and  if  not, 
the  house  should  be  burned  down  over  their  heads.  Jacobs 
replied,  he  could  eat  fire  ;  and  when  the  house  was  in  a  fiame, 
he,  and  they  that  were  with  him,  came  out  in  a  fighting  posi- 
tion, and  were  all  killed.  As  they  are  a  sharp,  active  kind  of 
people,  and  war  is  their  principal  study,  in  this  they  have 
arrived  at  considerable  perfection.  We  may  learn  of  the  In- 
dians what  is  useful  and  laudable,  and  at  the  same  time  lay 
aside  their  barbarous  proceedings.    It  is  much  to  be  lamented, 
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that  some  of  oar  frontier  riflemen  are  too  prone  to  imitate  them 
in  their  inhumanity.  During  the  British  war,  a  considerable 
number  of  men  from  below  fort  Pitt  crossed  the  Ohio,  and 
marched  into  a  town  of  friendly  Indians,  chiefly  Delawares, 
who  professed  the  Moravian  religion.  As  the  Indians  appre- 
hended no  danger,  they  neither  lifted  arms  nor  fled.  After 
these  riflemen  were  some  time  in  the  town,  and  the  Indians 
altogether  in  their  power,  in  cool  blood  they  massacred  the 
whole  town,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  This  was  an 
act  of  barbarity  beyond  any  thing  I  ever  knew  to  be  committed 
by  the  savages  themselves. 

Why  have  we  not  made  greater  proficiency  in  the  Indian  an 
of  war  ?  Is  it  because  we  are  too  proud  to  imitate  them,  even 
though  it  should  be  a  means  of  preserving  the  lives  of  many 
of  our  citizens  ?  No  !  We  are  not  above  borrowing  language 
from  them,  such  as  homony,  pone,  tomahawk,  &t.,  which  is  of 
little  or  no  use  to  us.  I  apprehend,  that  the  reasons  why  we 
have  not  improved  more  in  this  respect  are  as  follow:  no 
importartt  acquisition  is  to  be  obtained  but  by  attention  and 
diligence ;  and  as  it  is  easier  to  learn  to  move  and  act  in  con- 
cert in  close  order  in  the  open  plain,  than  to  act  in  concert  in 
scattered  order  in  the  woods,  so  it  is  easier  to  learn  our  disci- 
pline than  the  Indian  manoeuvres.  They  train  up  their  boys 
m  the  art  of  war  from  the  time  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age ;  whereas,  the  principal  chance  our  people  had  of 
learning  was  by  observing  their  manoeuvres  when  in  action 
against  us.  I  have  been  long  astonished  that  no  one  has  writ- 
ten upon  this  important  subject,  as  their  art  of  war  would  not 
only  be  of  use  to  us  in  case  of  another  rupture  with  them ;  but 
were  only  part  of  our  men  taught  this  art,  accompanied  with 
our  continental  discipline,  I  think  no  European  power,  after 
trial,  would  venture  to  show  its  head  in  the  American  woods. 

If  what  I  have  written  should  meet  the  approbation  of  my 
countrymen,  perhaps  I  may  publish  more  upon  this  subject  in 
a  future  edition. 
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A   FAITHFUL  NARRATIVE 

OF  THE  MANY  DANGERS  AND  SUFFERINGS,  AS  WELL  AS 
WONDERFUL  AND  SURPRISLNG  DELIVERANCES,  OF  ROBERT 
EASTBURN,  DURING  HIS  LATE  CAPTIVITY  AMONG  THE 
INDLINS.  WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF.  Published  at  the  earnest 
request  of  many  persons,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Public.  With  a  recommen- 
datory Prefiice  by  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent.—Psalms  24,  6,  7j  and  193,  2,  4. 
Philadelphia :  Printed.  Boston :  Reprinted  and  sold  by  Green  &  Russell,  oppo- 
site the  Probate  Office  in  Queen  street,  1753. 

Prepack. — Candid  Reader :  The  author  (and  subject)  of 
the  ensuing  narrative  (who  is  a  deacon  of  our  church,  and  has 
been  so  for  many  years)  is  of  such  an  established  good  char- 
acter, that  he  needs  no  recommendation  of  others  where  he  is 
known  ;  a  proof  of  which  was  the  general  joy  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  city,  occasioned  by  his  return  from  a  miserable 
captivity ;  together  with  the  readiness  of  divers  persons  to  con- 
tribute to  the  relief  of  himself  and  necessitous  family,  without 
any  request  of  his,  or  the  least  motion  of  that  tendency.  But 
seeing  the  following  sheets  are  like  to  spread  into  many  places 
where  he  is  not  known,  permit  me  to  say  that,  upon  long 
acquaintance,  I  have  found  him  to  be  a  person  of  candor, 
integrity,  and  sincere  piety,  whose  testimony  may  with  safety 
be  depended  upon;  which  give  his  narrative  the  greater 
weight,  and  may  induce  to  read  it  with  the  greater  pleasure. 
The  desi^fn  of  it  is  evidently  pious ;  the  matters  contained  in 
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it,  and  manner  of  handling  them,  will,  I  hope,  be  esteemed 
by  the  impartial  to  be  entertaining  and  improving.  I  wish  it 
may,  by  the  divine  benediction,  ^  of  great  and  durable  ser- 
yice.     I  am  thy  sincero  servant  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

GlLBEBT   TeNNEXIT. 

Philadelphia,  January  19th,  1758. 

Kind  Readers  :  On  my  return  from  my  capthrity  I  had  no 
thoughts  of  publishing  any  observations  of  mine  to  the  world 
in  this  manner.  As  I  had  no  opportunity  to  keep  a  journal, 
and  my  memory  being  broken  and  capacity  small,  I  was 
disinclined  to  undertake  it.  But  a  number  of  friends  were 
pressing  in  their  persuasions  that  I  should  do  it ;  with  whose 
motions  I  complied,  from  a  sincere  regard  to  Qod,  my  king  and 
country,  so  far  as  I  know  my  own  heart.  The  following 
pages  contain,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  most  materifd 
passages  that  happened  within  the  compass  of  my  observation 
while  a  prisoner  m  Canada.  The  facts  therein  related  are 
certainly  true,  but  the  way  of  representing  some  things  espe- 
cially, is  not  so  regular,  clear  and  strong  as  I  could  wish  ;  but 
I  trust  it  will  be  some  apology,  that  I  am  not  so  much  acquaint- 
ed with  performances  of  this  kind  as  many  others,  who  may 
be  hereby  excited  to  give  better  representations  of  things,  far 
beyond  my  knowledge.  I  remain  your  unfeigned  well-wisher 
and  humble  servant, 

Robert  Eastburic. 

Philadelphia,  January  19,  1768. 


A  Faithful  Narrative,  &c. — About  thirty  tradesmen  and 
myself  arrived  at  Captain  Williams'  fort,  at  the  carrying 
place,  in  our  vray  to  Oswego,  the  26ih  of  March,  1756. 
Captain  Williams  informed  me  that  he  was  like  to  be  cum- 
bered in  the  fort,  and  therefore  advised  us  to  take  the  Indian 
house  for  our  lodging.  About  ten  o'clock  next  day,  a  negro  man 
came  running  down  the  road  and  reported  that  our  slaymen 
were  all  taken  by  the  enemy.  Captain  Williams,  on  hearing 
this,  sent  a  sergeant  and  about  twelve  men  lo  see  if  it  were  true. 
I  being  at  the  Indian  house,  and  not  thinking  myself  safe  there, 
in  case  of  an  attack,  and  being  also  sincerely  willing  to  serve 
my  king  and  country,  in  the  best  manner  I  could  iYi  my  pres- 
ent circumstances,  asked  him  if  he  would  take  company.  He 
replied,  with  all  his  heart !  hereupon  I  fell  into  the  rear  with 
my  arms,  and  marched  after  them.  When  we  had  advanced 
atiout  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  heard  a  shot,  followed  with  dole- 
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ltd  cries  of  a  dying  man,  which  excited  me  to  advance,  in 
order  to  discover  the  enemy,  who  I  soon  perceived  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  us.  In  this  difficult  situation,  seeing  a  large 
pine  tree  near,  I  repaired  to  it  for  shelter ;  and  while  the  enemy 
were  viewing  our  party,  I,  having  a  good  chance  of  killing 
two  at  a  shot,  quickly  discharged  at  them,  hut  could  not  cer- 
tainly know  what  execution  was  done  till  some  time  after. 
Our  company  likewise  discharged  and  retreated.  Seeing 
myself  in  danger  of  heing  surrounded,  I  was  obliged  to  retreat 
a  difierent  course,  and  to  my  great  surprise  fell  into  a  deep 
mire,  which  the  enemy  by  following  my  track  in  a  light  snow 
soon  discovered,  and  obliged  me  to  surrender,  to  prevent  a  cruel 
death ;  they  standing  ready  to  drive  their  darts  into  my  body, 
in  case  I  refused  to  deliver  up  my  arms.  Presently  after  I  was 
taken,  I  was  surrounded  by  a  great  number,  who  stripped  me 
of  my  clothing,  hat  and  neckcloth,  so  that  I  had  notmng  left 
but  a  flannel  vest  without  sleeves,  put  a  rope  on  my  neck, 
bound  my  arms  fast  behind  me,  put  a  long  band  round  my 
body,  and  a  large  pack  on  my  back,  struck  me  a  severe  blow 
'  on  the  head,  ana  drove  me  through  the  woods  before  them.  It 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  distressing  such  a  condition  is. 
In  die  mean  time  I  endeavored  with  all  my  little  remaining 
strength  to  lift  up  my  eves  to  God,  from  whom  alone  I  could 
with  reason  expect  relief. 

Seventeen  or  eighteen  prisoners  were  soon  added  to  omr 
number,  one  of  whom  informed  me  that  the  Indians  were 
angry  with  me,  reported  to  some  of  their  chiefs  that  I  had  fired 
on  them,  wounded  one  and  killed  another;  for  which  he 
doubted  not  they  would  kill  me. 

I  had  not  as  yet  learned  what  number  the  enemy's  parties 
consisted  of ;  there  being  only  about  one  hundred  Indians  who 
had  lain  in  ambush  on  the  road  to  kill  or  take  into  captivity 
all  that  passed  between  the  two  forts.  Here  an  interpreter 
came  to  me  to  inquire  what  strength  Captain  Williams  had  to 
defend  his  fort.  After  a  short  pause  I  gave  such  a  discour- 
aging answer,  (vet  consistent  with  truth,)*  as  prevented  their 
attacking  it,  and  of  consequence  the  effiision  of  much  blood. 
Hereby  it  evidently  appeared  that  I  v«ras  suffered  to  fall  intb 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  to  promote  the  good  of  my  country- 
men, to  better  purpose  than  1  could  by  continuing  with  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  enemy  determined  to  destroy  Bull*s 

*  It  is  a  great  pity  that  our  modem  managers  of  Indian  affairs  had  not 
indulged  in  such  scrupulous  veracity.  They  would  probablv  sky  onr 
captive  trtis  *•  more  nice  than  wise."  But  j^rhaps  he  was  Ukc  ha  M 
acquaintance  of  mine,  who  used  to  say  fomeumes  that  "  he  ll^9rtott  tM  a 
U$}^  though  not  gKir<.—£d 
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fort,  (at  the  head  of  Wood  Creek,)  which  they  soon  effected ; 
aU  being  put  to  the  sword,  except  five  persons,  the  fort  burnt, 
the  provisions  and  powder  destroyed,  (saving  only  a  little  for 
their  own  use.)  Then  they  retired  to  the  woods  and  joined  their 
main  body,  including  which,  consisted  of  four  hundred  French 
and  three  hundred  Indians,  commanded  by  one  of  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  Quebec.     As  soon  as  they  got  together,  (having  a 

J)riest  with  them,)  they  fell  on  their  knees  and  returned  thanks 
or  their  victory.  An  example  this,  worthy  of  imitation !  an 
example  which  may  make  profane,  pretended  Protestants 
blush,  if  they  are  not  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,*  who,  instead 
of  acknowledging  a  God,  or  providence,  in  their  military 
undertakings,  are  continually  reproaching  him  with  oaths  and 
curses.  Is  it  any  wonder  the  attempts  of  such  are  blasted 
with  disappointment  and  disgrace  ? 

The  enemy  had  several  wounded  men,  both  French  and 
Indians,  among  them,  whom  they  carried  on  their  backs ; 
besides  these,  about  fifteen  of  their  number  were  killed,  and 
of  us  about  forty.  It  being  by  this  time  near  dark,  and  some 
Indians  drunk,  they  only  marched  about  four  miles  and 
encamped.  The  Indians  untied  my  arms,  cut  hemlock  boughs 
and  strewed  round  the  fire,  tied  my  band  to  two  trees,  with  my 
back  on  the  green  boughs,  (by  the  fire,)  covered  me  with  an 
old  blanket,  and  lay  down  across  my  iNind,  on  each  side,  to 
prevent  my  escape  while  they  slept. 

Sunday  the  28th,  we  rose  early  ;  the  commander  ordered  a 
hasty  retreat  towards  Canada,  for  fear  of  General  Johnson. 
In  the  mean  time,  one  of  our  men  said  he  understood  the 
French  and  Indians  designed  to  join  a  strong  party,  and  fall 
on  Oswego,  before  our  forces  at  that  p'ace  could  get  any  pro- 
vision or  succor ;  having,  as  they  thought,  put  a  stop  to  our 
relieving  them  for  a  time.  When  encamped  in  the  evening, 
the  commanding  officer  ordered  the  Indians  to  bring  me  to  his 
tent,  and  asked  me  by  an  interpreter  if  I  thought  General 
Johnson  would  follow  them.  I  told  him  I  judged  not,  but  rather 
thought  he  would  pitx^eed  to  Oswego,  (which  was  indeed  my 
sentiment,  grounded  upon  prior  information,  and  then  expressed 
to  prevent  me  execution  of  their  design.)  He  further  inquired 
what  my  trade  was.  I  told  him,  that  of  a  smith.  He  then 
persuaded  me,  when  I  got  to  Canada,  to  send  for  my  wife, 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  you  can  get  a  rich  living  there."  But  when 
he  saw  that  he  could  not  prevail,  he  asked  me  no  more  ques- 

•  What  would  Captain  Gyles  have  said  to  such  praise  of  Catholics  and 
their  religion  ?  and  by  a  Protestant  too.  He  would  no  doubt  hare  said 
that  the  devil  had  helped  them,  inasmuch  as  no  good  sfnrit  would  have 
haaid  the  prayers  of  "  wicked  papists."— Ed. 
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tions,  but  commanded  me  to  my  Indian  master.  Having  this 
opportunity  of  conversation,  I  informed  the  general  that  his 
Indian  warriors  had  stripped  me  of  my  clothing,  and  would  be 
glad  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  order  me  some  relief;  to 
which  he  replied,  "  I  should  get  clothes  when  I  came  to  Can- 
ada," which  was  cold  comfort  to  one  almost  frozen.  On  my 
return,  the  Indians,  perceiving  I  was  unwell  and  could  not  eat 
their  coarse  food,  ordered  some  chocolate,  which  they  had 
brought  from  the  carrying  place,  to  be  boiled  for  me,  and  see- 
ing me  eat  that  appeared  pleased.  A  strong  guard  was 
kept  every  night.  One  of  our  men  being  weakened  by  his 
wounds,  and  rendered  unable  to  keep  pace  with  them,  was 
killed  and  scalped  on  the  road  I  I  was  all  this  time  almost 
naked,  travelling  through  deep  snow,  and  wading  through  riv- 
ers, cold  as  ice ! 

After  seven  days'  march,  we  arrived  at  lake  Ontario,  where 
I  eat  some  horse  flesh,  which  tasted  very  agreeably,  for  to  a 
hungry  man,  as  Solomon  observes,  every  bitter  thing  is  sweet. 
On  the  Friday  before  we  arrived  at  the  lake,  the  Indians  killed 
a  porcupine.  The  Indians  threw  it  on  a  large  fire,  burnt  off 
the  hair  and  quills,  roasted  and  eat  of  it,  with  whom  I  had  a 
part. 

The  French  carried  several  of  their  wounded  men  all  the 
way  upon  their  backs ;  many  of  whom  wore  no  breeches  in 
their  travels  in  this  cold  season,  being  strong  hardy  men. 
The  Indians  had  three  of  their  party  wounded,  which  they 
likewise  carried  on  their  backs.  I  wish  there  was  more  of 
this  hardiness,  so  necessary  for  war,  in  our  nation,  which  would 
open  a  more  encouraging  scene  than  appears  at  present.  The 
prisoners  were  so  divided,  that  but  few  could  converse  together 
on  the  march,  and  what  was  still  more  disagreeable  and  dis- 
tressiag,  an  Indian  who  had  a  large  bunch  of  green  scalps, 
taken  off  our  men's  heads,  marched  before  me,  and  another  with 
a  sharp  spear  behind,  to  drive  me  after  him,  by  which  means  the 
scalps  were  often  close  to  my  face.  And  as  we  marched,  they 
frequently  every  day  gave  the  dead  shout,  which  was  repeated 
as  many  times  as  there  were  captives  and  scalps  taken. 

I  may  with  justice  and  truth  observe,  that  our  enemies  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  compass  our  ruin.  They  pray,  work, 
and  travel  to  bring  it  about,  and  are  unwearied  in  the  pursuit, 
while  many  among  us  sleep  in  a  storm  which  has  laid  a  good 
part  of  our  country  desolate,  and  threatens  the  whole  with 
destruction. 

April  4lh,  several  French  batteaux  met  us,  and  brought  a 
large  supply  of  provision,  the  sight  of  which  caused  great  joy, 
for  we  were  in  great  want.  Then  a  place  was  soon  erected  to 
23* 
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«debml«  mass  in,  which  being  ended,  we  all  went  over  Ae 
moudi  of  a  river,  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  east  end  of 
lake  Ontario.  A  great  part  of  our  company  set  off  on  foot 
towards  Oswegatchy,  while  the  rest  were  ordered  into  batteaiu 
and  carried  towards  the  extreme  of  St.  Lawrence,  (where  that 
river  takes  its  beginning,)  but  by  reason  of  bad  weather,  wind* 
fain,  and  snow,  whereby  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  troubled, 
we  were  obliged  to  lie  by,  and  haul  our  batteaux  on  ^ore. 
Here  I  lay  on  the  cold  shore  two  days.  Tuesday  set  off,  and 
entered  the  head  of  St.  Lawrence  in  the  afternoon ;  came  too 
kite  at  night,  made  fires,  but  did  not  lie  down  to  sleep.  Era- 
barking  long  before  day,  and  after  some  miles'  progress  down 
the  river,  saw  many  fires  on  our  right  hand,  which  were  made 
^  the  men  who  left  us  and  went  by  land.  With  them  we  staid 
till  day,  then  again  embarked  in  our  batteaux.  The  weather 
was  very  bad,  (it  snowed  fast  all  day ;)  near  night  we  arrived 
at  Osweffatchy.  I  was  almost  starved  to  death,  but  honed  to 
stay  in  this  Indian  town  till  warm  weather ;  slept  in  an  Indian 
wigwam,  rose  early  in  the  morning,  (being  Thursday,)  and 
soon  to  my  grief  discovered  my  disappointment.  Several  of 
the  prisoners  had  leave  to  tarry  here,  but  I  must  go  two  hun- 
dred miles  further  down  stream,  to  another  Indian  town.  The 
moving  being  extremely  cold,  I  applied  to  a  French  merchant 
or  trader  for  some  old  rags  of  clotning,  for  I  was  ahnost  naked, 
but  to  no  purpose. 

About  ten  o'clock,  I  was  ordered  into  a  boat,  to  go  down  the 
river,  with  eight  or  nine  Indians,  one  of  whom  was  the  man 
wounded  in  the  skirmish  before  mentioned.*  At  night  we 
went  on  shore ;  the  snow  being  much  deeper  than  before,  we 
cleared  it  away  and  made  a  large  fire.  Here,  when  the  wound- 
ed Indian  cast  his  eyes  upon  me,  his  old  grudge  revived ;  he 
took  my  blanket  from  me  and  commanded  me  to  dance  round 
the  fire  barefoot,  and  sing  the  prisoner's  song,  which  I  utteriy 
refused.  This  surprised  one  of  my  fellow-prisoners,  who  told 
me  they  would  put  me  to  death,  for  he  understood  what  they 
aaid.  He  therefore  tried  to  persuade  me  to  comply,  but  I  de- 
sired him  to  let  me  alone,  and  was  through  great  mercy  enabled 
to  reject  his  importunity  with  abhorrence.  This  Indian  also 
aoatinued  urging,  saying,  you  shall  dance  and  sing ;  but  ap 

C handing  my  compliance  sinful,  I  determined  to  persist  in 
lining  it  at  all  adventures,  and  leave  the  issue  to  the  divine 
diq[K>sal.  The  Indian,  perceiving  his  orders  disobeyed,  was 
firea  with  indignation,  and  endeavored  to  push  me  into  the  fire, 
which  I  leaped  over,  and  ho,  being  weak  with  his  wounds,  and 
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not  being  assisted  by  aAy  of  his  bvethiea,  was  obliged  to  desist 
For  this  gracious  interposure  of  ProTidence,  in  preserving  me 
both  from  sin  and  danger,  I  desire  to  bless  Ood  while  I  live. 

Friday  morning  I  was  almost  perished  with  cold.  Saturday 
we  proceeded  on  our  way,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  oppei 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada^  Here  I  was  in  great  hopes 
of  some  relief,  not  knowing  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  whe 
do  not  make  many  stops  among  the  French  in  their  retarn 
from  war  till  they  get  home.  However,  when  they  came  neai 
some  rapid  falls  of  water,  one  of  my  fellow-prisoners  and  sevens 
Indians,  together  with  my^lf,  were  put  on  shore  to  travel  by 
land,  which  pleased  me  well ;  it  being  much  warmer  running 
on  the  snow  than  to  4ie  still  in  the  batteau.  We  passed  by 
several  French  houses,  but  stopped  at  none ;  the  vessel  going 
down  a  rapid  stream,  it  re(}uired  haste  to  keep  pace  with  her, 
and  we  crossed  over  a  pomt  of  land  and  found  the  batteav 
waiting  for  us,  as  near  the  shore  as  the  ice  would  permit 
Here  we  left  the  St.  Lawrence  and  turned  up  Conasadauga 
river,  but  it  being  firozen  up,  we  hauled  our  batteau  on  shore, 
and  each  of  us  took  our  share  of  her  loading  on  our  backs,  and 
marched  towards  Conasadauga,  an  Indian  town,  which  was 
our  designed  port,  but  could  not  reach  it  that  night.  We  came 
to  a  French  house,  cold,  weary,  and  hungry.  Here  my  old 
friend,  the  wounded  Indian,  again  appeared,  and  related  to  the 
Frenchman  the  affair  of  my  refusing  to  dance,  who  immedi- 
ately  assisted  him  to  strip  me  of  my  flannel  vest,  which  was 
my  all.  Now  they  were  resolved  to  compel  me  to  dance  and 
sing.  The  Frenchman  was  as  violent  as  the  Indian  in  pro- 
moting this  imposition ;  but  the  woman  belonging  to  the  house 
seeing  the  rough  usage  I  had,  took  pity  on  me  and  rescued  me 
out  of  their  hands,  till  their  heat  was  over,  and  prevailed  with 
the  Indian  to  excuse  me  from  dancing,  but  he  insisted  that  I 
must  be  shaved,  and  then  he  would  let  me  alone.  (I  had  at 
that  time  a  long  beard,  which  the  Indians  hate.)  With  this 
motion  I  readily  compUed,  and  then  they  seemed  contented* 

Sunday,  April  11th,  we  set  off  towards  Conasadauga,  and 
travelled  about  two  hours,  when  we  saw  the  town  over  a  great 
river,  which  was  still  frozen.  The  Indians  stopped,  and  we 
were  soon  joined  with  a  number  of  our  own  company,  which 
we  had  not  seen  for  several  days.  The  prisoners,  in  number 
eight,  were  ordered  to  lay  down  their  packs,  and  be  painted. 
The  wounded  Indian  painted  me,  and  put  a  belt  of  wampum 
round  my  neck,  instead  of  the  rope  I  had  worn  four  hundred 
miles.  Then  we  set  off  for  the  town  on  the  ice,  which  was 
four  miles  over.  Our  heads  were  not  allowed  to  be  covered, 
lest  oar  fine  paint  shovld  be  hid,  tl^  weather  in  the  mean  time 
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Tery  cold,  like  to  freeze  our  ears.  After  we  had  advanced 
nearer  to  the  town,  the  Indian  women  came  out  to  meet  us,  and 
relieved  their  husbands  of  their  packs. 

As  soon  as  we  landed  at  Conasadauga  a  large  body  of  In- 
dians came  and  encompassed  us  round,  and  ordered  the  prison- 
ers to  dance  and,  sing  the  prisoner's  song,  (which  I  was  still 
enabled  to  decline.)  At  the  conclusion  they  gave  a  shout,  and 
opened  the  ring  to  let  us  run,  and  then  fell  on  us  with  their 
fists,  and  knocked  several  down.  In  the  mean  time,  one  ran 
before  to  direct  us  to  an  Indian  house  which  was  open,  and  as 
soon  as  we  got  in  we  were  safe  from  beating.  IVfy  head  ^vas 
sore  with  bruises,  and  pained  me  several  days.  The  squaws 
were  kind  to  us,  gave  us  boiled  corn  and  beans  to  eat,  and  fire 
to  warm  us,  which  was  a  great  mercy,  for  I  was  both  cold  and 
hungry.  This  town  lies  about  thirty  miles  north-west  of  Mont- 
real. I  staid  here  till  the  ice  was  gone,  which  was  about  ten 
days,  and  then  was  sent  to  Cohnewago,  in  company  with  some 
Indians,  who,  when  they  came  within  hearing,  gave  notice  by 
their  way  of  shouting  that  they  had  a  prisoner,  on  which  the 
whole  town  rose  to  welcome  me,  which  was  the  more  distress- 
ing as  there  was  no  other  prisoner  in  their  hands.  When  we 
came  -near  shore,  a  stout  Indian  took  hold  of  me,  and  hauled 
me  into  the  water,  which  was  knee  deep,  and  very  cold.  As 
soon  as  I  got  ashore  the  Indians  gathered  round  me,  ordered 
me  to  dance  and  sing,  although  I  was  stiff  with  cold  and  wet, 
and  lying  long  in  the  canoe.  I  only  stamped  to  prepare  for 
my  race,  and  was  encompassed  with  about  five  hundred  Indians, 
who  danced  and  sung,  and  at  last  gave  a  shout  and  opened  the 
circle.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indian  lads  made  ready 
to  pelt  me  with  dirt  and  gravel-stones,  and  on  my  starting  off 
gave  me  a  smart  volley,  but  from  which  I  did  not  suffer  much 
hurt.  An  Indian  seeing  me  running,  met  me,  seized  and  held 
me  fast,  till  the  boys  had  stored  themselves  again  with  small 
stones,  and  then  let  me  go.  Now  I  fared  much  worse  than 
before,  for  a  small  stone  among  the  mud  hit  my  right  eye,  and 
my  head  and  face  were  so  covered  with  the  dirt  that  I  could 
scarce  see  my  way ;  but  discovering  the  door  of  an  Indian 
house  standing  open,  I  ran  in.  From  this  retreat  I  was  soon 
dragged  to  be  pelted  more,  but  the  Indian  women,  being  more 
merciful,  interposed,  took  me  into  a  house,  brought  me  water 
to  wash,  and  gave  me  boiled  com  and  beans  to  eat.  The  next 
day  I  was  brought  to  the  centre  of  the  town  and  cried  accord- 
ing to  the  Indian  custom,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  a  fieimily  of 
Indians  two  hundred  miles  up  stream,  at  Oswejgatchy,  and 
there  to  be  adopted  and  abused  no  more.  To  this  end  I  was 
delivered  to  three  young  men,  who  said  I  was  their  brother, 
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and  set  forward  on  our  way  to  the  aforesaid  town,  with  ahont 
twenty  more,  but  by  reason  of  bad  weather  we  were  obliged 
to  encamp  on  a  cold,  stony  shore  three  days,  and  then  proceed- 
ed on.  We  called  at  Conasadauga,  staid  there  about  a  week, 
in  which  time  I  went  and  viewed  four  houses  at  a  distance 
from  the  town,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  each  other,  in 
which  are  represented  in  large  paintings  the  sufferings  of  our 
Savior,  designed  to  draw  the  Indians  to  the  papist's  religion. 
The  work  is  curiously  done.  A  little  further  stand  three 
houses  near  together,  on  a  high  hill,  which  they  call  mount 
Calvary,  with  three  large  crosses  before  them,  which  completes 
the  whole  representation.  To  all  these  houses  the  papists  and 
Indians  repair,  in  performing  their  grand  processions,  which 
takes  up  much  time. 

The  pains  the  papists  take  to  propagate  such  a  bloody  reli- 
gion is  truly  surprising ;  and  the  zeal  they  employ  to  propagate 
superstition  and  idolatry  should  make  Protestants  ashamed  of 
their  lukewarmness.  A  priest  asked  me  "  if  I  was  a  Catho- 
lic." I  answered  him,  "  no ;"  to  which  he  replied,  "  no  bon." 
When  I  told  a  fellow-captive  of  this,  he  said  by  my  answer 
the  priest  understood  that  I  was  not  a  Christian.  Shortly  after 
another  asked  me  the  same  question,  and  I  answered,  "  yes, 
but  not  a  Roman  Catholic  ;'*  but  he  too  said  "  no  bon !  no 
bon!" 

We  next  set  off  on  our  journey  for  Oswegatchy,  against  a 
rapid  stream,  and  being  long  in  it,  and  our  provisions  growing 
short,  the  Indians  put  to  shore  a  little  before  night.  My  lot 
was  to  get  wood,  others  were  ordered  to  get  fires,  and  some  to 
hunt.  Our  kettle  was  put  over  the  fire  with  some  pounded 
Indian  corn,  and  after  it  had  boiled  about  two  hours  my  oldest 
Indian  brother  returned  with  a  she  beaver,  big  with  young, 
which  he  soon  cut  to  pieces  and  threw  into  the  kettle,  together 
with  the  guts,  and  took  the  four  young  beavers  whole  as  they 
were  found  in  embryo,  and  put  them  likewise  into  the  kettle, 
and  when  all  was  well  boiled»  gave  each  of  us  a  large  dish  full 
of  the  broth,  of  which  we  eat  freely,  and  then  part  of  the  old 
beaver ;  the  tail  of  which  was  divided  equally  among  us,  there 
being  eight  at  our  fire.  The  four  young  beavers  were  cut  in 
the  middle,  and  each  of  us  got  half  a  beaver.  I  watched  for 
an  opportunity  to  hide  my  share,  (having  satisfied  myself  be- 
fore that  tender  dish  came  to  hand,)  which  if  they  had  seen 
would  have  much  displeased  them."^     The  other  Indians  catch- 

•  The  reader  will  observe  here  a  parallel  custom  to  that  in  practice  a 
hundred  years  before  among  the  Indians  who  carried  off  StockweD.    They 
compelled  him  to  diink  raccoon  fat  because  he  unshed  to  save  some  of  the 
flesh  of  one  for  another  time.    See  Stockwell's  Narrative.^ — Ed. 
18 
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6d  young  mnskrats,  throat  a  stick  through  their  bodies,  and 
roasted  it  without  skinning  or  dressing,  and  so  eat  them.  Next 
morninff  we  hastened  on  our  journey,  which  continued  several 
days,  till  we  came  near  Oswegatchy,  where  we  landed  about 
three  miles  from  the  town  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  river. 
Here  I  was  to  be  adopted.  M^  father  and  mother,  whom  I 
had  never  seen  before,  were  waiting,  and  ordered  me  into  an 
Indian  house,  where  we  were  directed  to  sit  down  silent  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  Indians  appeared  very  sad,  and  my 
mother  began  to  cry,  and  continued  to  cry  aloud  for  some  time, 
and  then  dried  up  her  tears  and  received  me  for  her  son,  and 
took  me  over  the  river  to  the  Indian  town.  The  next  day  I 
was  ordered  to  go  to  mass  with  them,  but  I  refused  once  and 
again;  yet  they  continued  their  importunities  several  da3rs. 
i^ing  tney  could  not  prevail  with  me,  they  seemed  much  dis- 
pleased with  their  new  son.  I  was  then  sent  over  the  river  to 
oe  employed  in  hard  labor,  as  a  punishment  for  not  going  to 
mass,  and  not  allowed  a  sight  of  or  any  conversation  with  my 
fellow-prisoners.  The  old  Indian  man  with  whom  1  was 
orderea  to  work  had  a  wife  and  children.     He   took  me  I 

into  the  woods  with  him,  and  made  signs  for  itie  to  chop,  and  { 

he  soon  saw  that  I  could  handle  the  axe.    Here  I  tried  to  rec-  j. 

oncile  myself  to  this  employ,  that  they  might  have  no  occasion 
against  me,  except  concerning  the  law  of  my  God.     The  old  \\ 

man  befi^n  to  appear  kind,  and  his  wife  gave  me  milk  and  1, 

bread  when  we  came  home,  and  when  she  got  fish,  gave  me 
the  gills  to  eat,  out  of  real  kindness ;  but  perceiving  1  did  not 
like  them,  gave  me  my  own  choice,  and  behaved  lovingly. 
When  we  had  finished  our  fence,  which  had  employed  us  about 
a  week,  I  showed  the  old  squaw  my  shirt,  (having  worn  it  from 
the  time  I  was  first  taken  prisoner,  which  was  about  seven 
weeks,)  all  in  rags,  dirt  and  lice.  She  said  it  was  not  good, 
and  brought  me  a  new  one  with  rufiSed  sleeves,  saying  "  that 
is  good,**  which  I  thankfully  accepted.  The  next  day  they 
carried  me  back  ta  the  Indian  town,  and  permitted  me  to  con- 
verse ¥rith  my  fellow-prisoners.  They  told  me  we  were  all  to 
be  sent  to  Montreal,  which  accordingly  came  to  pass. 

On  our  arrival  at  Montreal  we  tuul  our  lodgings  first  in  the 
Jesuits*  convent,  where  I  saw  a  great  number  of  priests  and 
people  who  came  to  confession.  After  some  stay  we  were 
ordered  to  attend  with  the  Indians  in  a  grand  council,  held 
before  the  head  general,  Vaudreuil.  We  prisoners  sat  in  our 
rank,  (surrounded  with  our  fathers  and  brethren,)  but  were 
asked  no  questions.  The  general  had  a  number  of  ofiicers  to 
attend  him  in  council,  where  a  noted  priest,  called  Picket,  aat 
at  hit  right  hapd,  who  understands  the  Indian  tongue  wdl. 
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and  does  more  hurt  to  the  English  than  any  other  of  his  order 
in  Canada.  His  dwelling  is  at  Oswegatchy.  Here  I  was  in- 
formed that  some  measures  were  concerted  to  destroy  Oswego, 
which'  had  heen  long  in  agitation.  We  met  on  our  journey 
many  hatteaux  going  up  stream,  with  provision  and  men  for  an 
attacK  on  our  frontiers,  which  confirmed  the  report.  The 
council  adjourned  to  another  day,  and  then  hroke  up.  My 
Indian  father  and  mother  took  me  with  them  to  several  of  their 
old  acquaintances,  who  were  French,  to  show  them  their  lately 
adopted  son.  These  persons  had  been  concerned  with  my 
father  and  other  Indians  in  destroying  many  English  families 
in  their  younger  days,  and,  (as  one  standing  by  who  under- 
stood their  language  said,)  were  boasting  of  their  former  mur- 
ders! After  some  days  the  council  was  again  called,  before 
which  several  of  the  Oneida  chiefs  appeared  and  offered  some 
complaints  against  the  French's  attacking  our  carrying  place, 
it  being  their  land.  But  the  general  labored  to  make  them 
easy,  and  gave  them  sundry  presents  of  value,  which  they 
accepted.  The  French  are  exceedingly  careful  to  prevent 
spirituous  liquors  being  sold  among  the  Indians,  and  if  any 
inhabitant  is  proved  guilty  of  it,  their  temporal  interest  is  quite 
broken,  and  corporal  punishment  is  inflicted  on  such  offenders. 
Herein  the  French  are  vastly  superior  to  us.  The  Indians  do 
not  fear  our  numbers,  (which  they  deride,)  because  of  our  un- 
happy divisions,  in  consequence  of  which  they  expect  to  con- 
quer us  entirely. 

Knowing  these  Oneidas  were  acquainted  with  Capt.  Wil- 
liams, at  the  carrying  place,  I  sent  a  letter  hy  them  to  let  my 
family  and  friends  know  that  I  was  yet  alive,  and  lodged  for 
redemption;  but  it  never  came  to  hand.  The  treaty  being 
ended,  the  general  sent  about  ten  gallons  of  red  wine  to  the 
Indians,  which  they  divided  among  us.  Afterwards  came  the 
presents,  consisting  of  coats,  blankets,  shirts,  skins,  (to  make 
Indian  shoes,)  cloth,  (for  stockings,)  powder,  lead-shot,  and  to 
each  a  bag  of  painf  for  their  own  use,  &c. 

After  we  prisoners  had  our  share  my  mother  came  to  me 
with  an  interpreter,  and  told  me  I  might  stay  in  the  town  at  a 
place  she  had  found  for  me,  if  I  pleased.  This  proposal  I 
almost  agreed  to,  but  one  of  my  fellow-prisoners,  with  whom  I 
had  had  before  some  discourse  about  making  our  escape,  op- 
posed the  motion,  and  said,  "  Pray  do  not  stay,  for,  if  you  do, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  form  a  plan  for  our  deliverance."  So 
I  told  her  I  chose  to  go  home  with  her,  and  soon  set  off  by 
land,  in  our  way  thither,  to  Laschene,  distant  from  Montreal 
about  nine  miles.  Here  we  left  our  canoes,  and  proceeded 
without  delay  on  our  journey,  in  which  I  saw,  to  my  sorrow, 
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great  numbers  of  scldiers  and  much  provisions  in  motion 
towards  lake  Ontario.  After  a  painful  and  distressihg  jour- 
ney, we  arrived  at  Oswegatchy,  where  we  likewise  saw  many 
batteaux,  with  provisions  and  soldiers,  daily  passing  by  in  their 
way  to  Frontenac,  which  greatly  distressed  me  for  Oswego. 
Hence  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  give  our  people  notice  of  their 
danger.  To  this  end,  I  told  two  of  my  fellow-prisoners  tha 
it  was  not  a  time  to  sleep,  and  asked  Uiem  if  they  would  go 
with  me,  to  which  they  heartily  agreed.  But  we  had  no  pro- 
vision, and  were  closely  eyed  by  the  enemy,  so  that  we  could  not 
lay  up  a  stock  out  of  our  allowance.  However,  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Picket  had  concluded  to  dig  a  large  trench  round  the 
town.  I  therefore  went  to  a  nesro,  the  principal  manager  of 
this  work,  (who  could  speak  English,  French,  and  Indian 
w^ell,)  and  asked  him  if  he  could  get  employ  for  two  others 
and  myself,  which  he  soon  did.  For  this  service  we  were 
to  have  meat,  [board,]  and  wages.  Here  we  had  a  prospect 
of  procuring  provision  for  our  flight.  This,  after  some  time,  I 
obtained  for  myself,  and  then  asked  my  brethren  if  they  were 
ready.  They  said  "  they  were  not  yet,  but  that  Ann  Bow- 
man (our  fellow-prisoner)  had  brought  one  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  from  Bull's  fort,  [when  it  was  destroyed,  as  has  been 
related,]  and  would  give  them  all  they  needed."  I  told  them 
it  was  not  safe  to  disclose  such  a  secret  to  her,  but  they  blamed 
me  for  entertaining  such  fears,  and  applied  to  her  for  provi- 
sions, letting  her  know  our  intention.  She  immediately  in- 
formed the  priest  of  it  I  We  were  forthwith  apprehended,  the 
Indians  informed  of  it,  and  a  court  called.  Four  of  us  were 
ordered  by  this  court  to  be  confined  in  a  room,  under  a  strong 
guard,  within  the  fort,  for  several  days.  From  hence,  another 
and  myself  were  sent  to  Cohnewago,  under  a  strong  guard  of 
sixty  Indians,  to  prevent  my  plotting  any  more  against  the 
French,  and  to  banish  all  hope  of  my  escape ! 

When  we  arrived  at  this  place,  it  pleased  God  to  incline  the 
captain  of  the  guard  to  show  me  great  kindness  in  giving  me 
liberty  to  walk  oi:  work  where  I  pleased,  within  any  small  dis- 
tance. I  went  to  work  with  a  French  smith  for  six  livres  and 
five  sous  per  week.  This  sum  the  captain  let  me  have  to  my- 
self, and  further  favored  me  with  the  privilege  of  lodging  at 
his  mother's  house,  (an  English  woman  named  Mary  Harris, 
taken  captive  when  a  child  from  Deerfield,  in  New  England,) 
who  told  me  she  was  my  grandmother,  and  was  kind;  but 
the  wages  being  small,  and  not  suflicient  to  procure  such  cloth- 
ing as  I  was  in  want  of,  I  proceeded  no  farther  with  the  smith, 
but  went  to  my  uncle  Peter,  andtojd  him  I  wanted  clothes, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  me  go  to  Montreal,  and  work 
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there,  where  I  could  clothe  myself  better  than  by  stapng  with 
him.     He  after  some  reasoning  consented. 

I  set  off  on  my  journey  to  Montreal,  and  on  my  entering  the 
city  met  an  English  smith,  who  took  me  to  work  with  him. 
After  some  time  we  settled  to  work  in  a  shop  opposite  the 
general's  door,  where  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeinsf  a  great 
part  of  the  forces  of  Canada,  both  French  and  Indians,  who 
were  commonly  brought  there  before  their  going  out  to  war, 
and  likewise  all  prisoners.  By  this  means  we  got  intelligence 
how  our  people  were  preparing  for  defence ;  but  no  good  news 
from  Oswego,  which  made  me  fear,  knowing  that  great  num- 
bers of  French  had  gone  out  against  it,  and  hearing  there  were 
but  few  to  defend  it. 

Prayers  were  put  up  in  all  the  churches  of  Canada,  arid 
great  processions  made,  in  order  to  procure  success  to  their 
arms  against  poor  Oswego ;  but  our  people  knew  little  of  their 
danger  till  it  was  too  late.  For,  to  my  surprise,  the  dismal 
news  came  that  the  French  had  taken  one  of  the  Oswego  forts. 
In  a  few  hours,  in  confirmation  of  this  news,  I  saw  the  Eng- 
lish standards,  the  melancholy  trophies  of  victory,  and  the 
French  rejoicing  at  our  downfall,  and  mocking  us,  poor  pri- 
soners, in  our  exile  and  extremity,  which  was  no  great  argu- 
ment either  of  humanity  or  true  greatness  of  mind.  Great 
joy  appeared  in  all  their  faces,  which  they  expressed  in  loud 
shouts,  firing  of  cannon,  and  returning  thanks  in  their  churches. 
But  our  faces  were  covered  with  shame,  and  our  hearts  filled 
with  grief!* 

Soon  after,  I  saw  several  of  the  oflUcers  brought  in  prisoners 
in  small  parties,  and  soldiers  in  the  same  manner,  who  were 
confined  within  the  walL  [of  the  fort]  in  a  starving  condition, 
in  order  to  make  them  work,  which  some  complied  with,  while 
others  bravely  refused ;  and  last  of  all  came  the  tradesmen, 
among  whom  was  my  son,  who,  looking  round,  saw  me,  to  his 
great  surprise,  for  he  had  supposed  I  was  dead.  This  joyful 
sight  so  affected  him  that  he  wept ;  nor  could  I  refrain  from 
the  expression  of  a  father's  tenderness,  in  the  same  kind,  upon 
8o  extraordinary  an  occasion ;  it  was  far  more  than  I  can  dis- 
close in  writing,  and  therefore  must  cover  it  with  a  veil  of 
silence.  But  he,  with  all  my  Philadelphia  friends,  being 
guarded  by  soldiers,  with  fixed  bayonets,  we  could  not  come 
near  each  other.  They  were  sent  to  the  common  pound,  but 
I  hastened  to  the  interpreter  to  try  to  get  my  son  set  at  liberty, 
which  was  soon  effected.  When  we  had  the  happiness  of  an 
interview,  he  gave  me  some  information  of  the  state  of  our 

♦Oswego  was  taken  July  15th,  1756,  and  1400  English  were  mado 
prisoners.— Ed. 

34 
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family,  and  told  me  that,  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  hwsae 
that  1  was  killed  or  taken,  his  mother  was  not  allowed  any 
further  wages  of  mine,  which  grieved  me  much,  and  added  to 
my  other  afflictions. 

In  the  mean  time  it  gave  me  some  pleasure  in  this  situation 
to  see  an  expression  of  equal  afiection  and  prudence  in  my 
son's  conduct,  who,  though  young  in  years,  (about  seventeen,) 
that  he,  in  such  a  confused  state  of  things,  had  taken  care  to 
bring,  with  much  labor  and  fatigue,  a  large  bundle,  of  consi- 
derable value  to  me,  of  clothing,  &;c.,  of  which  I  was  in  great 
need.  He  likewise  saved  a  quantity  of  wampum  which  we 
brought  from  New  York,  and  afterwards  sold  it  here  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  livres.  He  travelled  with  me  part  of  the 
journey  towards  Oswego,  but  not  being  so  far  on  his  way  as 
I  was  when  taken,  did  not  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands  until 
that  place  was  taken.  At  that  time  he  was  delivered  in  a 
remarkable  manner  from  a  wretched  captivity  among  distant 
Indians.  His  escape  was  in  this  manner :  fifteen  young  white 
prisoners  were  selected  out  to  be  delivered  into  their  power, 
who,  from  a  well-known  custom  among  the  Indians,  there  was 
no  doubt,  were  to  supply  the  places  of  those  they  had  lost  in 
the  war.     Of  this  number  was  my  son.     The  French  artfully  J 

concealed  their  destination,  and  pretended  thev  were  designed  ! 

to  labor  in  the  balteaux.  Mv  son,  seeing  that  most  of  the 
selection  were  small  lads,  doubted  their  pretensions,  for  they  ' 

were  not  equal  to  such  performance.     Watching,  his  opportu-  { 

nity,  he  slipped  from  his  place  in  the  ranks  unnoticed,  and  lay  j 

concealed  until  his  place  was  filled  by  another.  The  other 
unhappy  youths  were  delivered  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  Indian  t 

enemy,  to  be  instructed  in  popish  principles,  and  be  employed  | 

in  murdering  their  countrymen,  yea,  perhaps,  their  own  fiei- 
thers,  mothers,  and  brethren  !     O  horrible  !     O  lamentable !  \ 

The  insatiable  thirst  of  the  French  for  empire*  is  height-  ( 

ened,  doubtless,  from  the  pardons  they  receive  from  the  pope 
and  their  priests,  [as  will  appear  from  the  following  facts:] 
On  a  Sabbath  day  I  went  to  see  what  was  the  occasion  of  a 
great  concourse  of  people  at  a  chapel.  I  found  a  kind  of  fair, 
at  which  were  sold  cakes,  wine,  brandy,  &c.  Numbers  of 
people  were  going  in  and  out  of  the  chapel,  over  the  door  of  i 

which  was  a  board  hanging,  and  on  it  was  written,  in  large 
capital  letters, "  Indulgence  plenary,  or  full  pardon."  To  return  j 

to  my  narrative. 

*  The  anther  wished  probably  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  French  might 

commit  any  crimes  in  the  acquisition  of  empire,  without  fear  of  tatxat 

punishment,  so  k)ng  as  they  availed  themselves  of  absolution,  whicii  it 

.  appears,  from  his  next  paragraph,  was  very  prominently  held  forth.— £d« 
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When  the  people  taken  at  Oswego  were  setting  out  on  their 
way  to  Quebec,  1  made  application  for  liberty  to  go  with  them, 
but  the  interpreter  said  1  was  an  Indian  prisoner,  and  the 
general  woiild  not  suffer  it  till  the  Indians  were  satisfied ;  and 
as  they  lived  two  hundred  miles  from  Montreal,  it  could  not 
be  done  at  that  time.  Finding  that  all  arguments  on  that 
head  would  not  avail,  because  I  was  not  included  in  the  capitu- 
lation, I  told  the  interpreter  my  son  must  go  and  leave  me, 
to  be  ready  at  Quebec  to  go  home  when  the  Oswego  people 
went,  which  probably  would  be  soon.  He  replied,  "  It  would 
be  better  to  keep  him  with  me,  for  it  might  be  a  mean  to  get 
me  clear  much  sooner." 

The  officers  belonging  to  Oswego  would  gladly  have  had 
me  with  them,  but  found  it  impracticable.  This  was  an  in- 
stance of  kindness  and  condescension  for  which  I  was  greatly 
obliged.  Capt.  Bradley  gave  me  a  good  coat,  vest,  and  shirt, 
and  a  young  gentleman,  who  formerly  lived  in  Philadelphia, 
(by  name  James  Stone,  doctor  at  Oswego,)  gave  me  four  pis- 
toles. These  expressions  of  kindness  I  remember  with  grati- 
tude, and,  if  ever  in  my  power,  will  requite.  This  money, 
with  what  rny  son  brought  me,  I  was  in  hopes  would  go  far 
towards  procuring  my  release  from  my  Indian  masters.  But 
seeing  a  number  of  prisoners  in  sore  distress,  among  whom 
were  Capt.  Grant  and  Capt.  Shepherd,  and  about  seven  more 
in  company,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  relieve  them,  and  commit 
my  release  to  the  disposal  of  Providence,  nor  was  this  suffered 
to  turn  to  my  disadvantage  in  the  issue,  for  my  deliverance 
was  brought  about  in  due  time,  in  another  and  unexpected 
way.  This  company  informed  me  of  their  intention  to  escape ; 
accordingly  I  gave  them  all  the  help  in  my  power,  saw  them 
clear  of  the  town  on  a  Saturday  evening,  before  the  sentries 
were  set  at  the  gates,  and  advised  them  not  to  part  from  each 
other,  and  delivered  to  Capt.  Shepherd  two  pocket  compasses ; 
but,  contrary  to  this  counsel,  they  parted,  and  saw  each  other 
no  more,  ny  their  separating.  Captain  Grant  and  Sergeant 
Newel  were  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  a  compass ;  the  others  got 
safe  to  fort  William  Henry,  as  I  was  informed  by  Sergeant  Hen- 
ry, who  was  brought  in  prisoner,  being  taken  in  a  battle,  when 
the  gallant  and  indefatigable  Capt.  Rogers  made  a  brave  stand 
against  more  than  twice  his  number.*     But  I  have  not  heard 

♦  About  the  21st  of  May,  1756,  Capt.  Rogers,  with  only  eleven  men,  am^ 
bashed  the  carrying  place  between  lakes  George  and  Champlain,  fired  on 
a  party  of  twenty-two  Frenchmen,  and  killed  six.  He  had  let  another 
party  of  1 18  men  pass  only  "  a  few  minates  before,"  who  immediately 
returned  and  rescued  the  others,  and  obliged  the  English  to  fly.  Rogers 
says  nothing  about  having  any  of  his  men  taken,  but  took  one  himself.— 
Eogers'  Jounud, — Ed. 
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tttiy  BCcooDt  of  Capt.  Grant.  I  wt?  enabled,  through  mach 
merej,  to  continue  romnianicating  relief  to  other  prisoners  oat 
•f  thie  wages  I  rccei\red  for  my  labors,  which  was  forty  livres 
jmr  month. 

In  the  latter  part  of  winter,  coal  and  iron  were  so  scarce 
tlMit  it  was  difficult  to  get  work.  I  then  ofiered  to  woik  for 
my  board,  rather  than  to  be  thrust  into  a  stinking  dungeon,  or 
■•nt  among  the  Indians.  The  interpreter  took  some  pain!^, 
which  I  thankfully  acknowledge,  without  success,  in  my  bvehalf. 
Ifewavcr,  as  I  onered  to  wodc  without  wages,  a  Frenchman 
laok  me  and  my  son  in  upon  these  terms.  Here  we  staid  one 
week,  and  hearing  of  no  other  chance,  our  employer  offered  us 
thirty  liyres  a  month  to  blow  the  bellows  and  strike,  which  I 
did  for  about  two  months,  and  then  was  discharged,  and 
Mrelled  about,  from  place  to  place,  having  no  fixed  abode. 
In  this  dilemma  I  was  obliged  to  spend  my  little  earnings  for 
food  to  live  upon,  and  my  lodging  was  the  hay-loft«  I  then 
mide  my  case  known  to  the  kind  interpreter,  and  requested 
him  to  consider  of  some  means  for  my  relief.  He  said  he 
woukL 

Meanwhile,  as  I  was  taking  a  walk  in  the  city,  I  met  an 
Indian  prisoner  [a  prisoner  among  them]  that  belonged  to  the 
town  where  my  father  lived.  He  reported  that  a  great  part  of 
the  Indians  there  had  just  arrived  with  the  resolution  to  carry 
me  back  with  them ;  and  knowing  him  to  be  a  very  honest 
fellow,  I  believed  him,  and  fled  from  the  town,  and  concealed 
myself  from  the  Indians.  Schemes  were  now  formed  for  an 
escape^  and  well  prosecuted  to  a  fortunate  issue.  General 
Vaudreuil  gave  me  and  my  son  liberty  (under  his  hand)  to  go 
to  Quebec,  and  to  work  there  at  our  pleasure,  without  confine- 
metit,  as  prisoners  of  war.  By  this  means  I  was  freed  from 
pdying  a  ransom. 

The  commissary.  Monsieur  Portwee,  [?]  being  about  to  set 
off  for  Quebec,  my  son  informed  me  I  must  come  to  town  in 
the  evening,  a  passage  being  provided  for  us»  I  waited  till  near 
durk,  and  then  entered  the  town  with  great  caution,  to  escape 
the  Indians,  who  kept  watch  for  me,  and  had  done  so  for  some 
tine,  which  made  it  very  difficult  and  dangerous  to  move ;  but 
aft  they  had  no  knowledge  of  my  son,  he  could  watch  their 
motions  without  suspicion.  In  the  morning,  upon  seeing  an 
Indian  set  to  watch  for  me  over  against  the  house  I  was  in,  I 
qttkkly  made  my  escape  through  the  back  part  of  the  house, 
over  some  high  pickets,  and  so  out  of  the  city  to  the  river-side, 
and  fled.  A  friend,  knowing  my  scheme  for  deliverance, 
kindly  assisted  me  to  conceal  myself.  The  commissary  had 
now  got  ready  for  his  voyage,  of  which  my  son  gave  me  no- 
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tics.  With  no  lingering^  motion  I  repaired  to  the  boat,  wtn 
received  on  board,  got  off  undiscovered,  and  saw  the  Indians 
no  more !  A  very  narrow  and  surprising  escape  from  a  violent 
death !  for  they  had  determined  to  kill  roe  if  ever  I  attempted 
to  leave  them. 

I  arrived  at  Quebec  May  1st.  The  honorable  Col.  Peter 
Schuyler,  hearing  of  my  coming  there,  kindly  sent  for  me,  and 
after  inquiries  ^bout  my  welfare  generously  told  me  I  should 
be  supplied,  and  need  not  trouble  myself  for  support.  This 
public^spirited  gentleman,  who  is  indeed  an  honor  to  bis  cotin* 
try,  did  in  like  manner  noWy  relieve  many  other  poor  nrisoners 
at  Quebec.  Here  I  had  ftill  liberty  to  walk  where  I  pleased 
to  view  the  city,  which  is  well  situated  for  strength,  but  far 
from  being  impregnable. 

Here,  I  hope,  it  will  not  be  judged  improper  to  give  a  short 
hint  of  the  French  governor's  conduct.  Even  in  time  of  peace 
he  gives  the  Indians  great  encouragement  to  murder  and  cap* 
tivate  the  poor  inhabitants  on  our  frontiers.^  An  honest  good 
man,  named  William  Ross,  was  taken  prisoner  twice  in  time 
of  peace.  When  he  was  first  taken  he  learned  a  little  of  the 
French  language,  was  afterwards  redeemed,  and  got  to  his 
place  of  abode.  Some  years  after,  he,  widi  two  sons,  was  again 
taken,  and  brought  to  Quebec.  The  governor  seeing  the  poor 
man  was  lame,  and  that  one  of  his  legs  was  smaller  than  the 
^er,  reproved  the  Indians  for  not  killing  him,  asking  them 
"what  they  brought  a  lame  man  there  for  who  could  do 
nothing  but  eat!  You  should  have  brought  his  scalp!'' 
However,  another  of  his  countrymen,  more  merciful  than  his 
excellency,  knowing  the  poor  prisoner  to  be  a  auiet,  hard- 
working man,  redeemed  him  from  the  Indians,  and  two  othet 
Frenchmen  bought  his  two  sons.  Here  they  had  been  slaves 
more  than  three  years  when  I  first  arrived  at  Quebec.  This 
accoimt  I  had  from  Mr.  Ross  himself,  who  ftirther  added,  that 
the  governor  gave  the  Indians  presents  to  encourage  them  to 
proceed  in  that  kind  of  work,  which  is  a  scandal  to  any  civil- 
ised nation,  and  what  many  pagans  would  abhor.  Here,  also, 
I  saw  one  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  taken  in  a  time  of  peace, 
with  his  wife  and  three  small  children.  A  fourth  was  hotu  on 
the  way,  whom  Mrs.  Johnson  named  Captive.t  All  of  these 
had  been  prisoners  between  three  and  four  years.     Several 

*  The  author  certainly  discovers  great  care  for  veracity  in  the  coam 
of  his  narrative,  but  he  may  have  erred  here.    We  hope  he  has. — ^Ed. 

fOn  Mrs.  Jolu&son's  return  out  of  captivity  she  had  published  a  vdf 
fall  and  excellent  account  of  it,  which  has  gone  through  at  least  foor 
editions  since  1796.    The  last  (Lowell,  1834)  is  qoite  imperfect.— Ed. 
24* 
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young  men,  and  Mr.  Johnson's  wife's  sister,  were  likewise 
taken  with  them,  and  made  slaves. 

Our  cartel  being  ready,  I  obtained  liberty  to  go  to  England 
in  her.  We  set  sail  the  23d  of  JuJy,  1757,  in  the  morning, 
and  discharged  our  pilot  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
After  that  we  neither  cast  anchor  nor  lead  till  we  got  clear  of 
the  great  river  St.  Lawrence ;  from  which  I  conclude  the  navi- 
gation to  be  much  safer  than  the  French  have  reporf^d.  In 
28  days  we  arrived  at  Plymouth,  which  occasioned  great  joy 
[to  us],  for  we  were  ragged,  lousy,  sick,  and  in  a  manner 
starved ;  and  many  of  the  prisoners,  (who  were  in  all  about 
ihiee  hundred,)  were  sick  of  the  small-pox.  Myself  and  son 
having  each  a  blanket  coat,  (which  we  bought  in  Canada  to 
keep  us  warm,)  and  now  expecting  relief,  gave  them  to  poor 
aick  men,  almost  naked.  We  were  not  allowed  to  go  on 
shore,  but  were  removed  to  a  king's  ship,  and  sent  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  we  were  still  confined  on  board  near  two  weeks, 
and  then  removed  to  the  Mermaid,  to  be  sent  to  Boston.  We 
now  repented  our  well-meant  though  rash  charity  in  giving 
Our  coats  away,  as  we  were  not  to  get  any  more  ;  all  applica- 
tions to  the  captain  for  any  kind  of  covering  being  in  vain. 
Our  joy  was  turned  into  sorrow  at  the  prospect  of  coming  on  a 
cold  coast,  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  almost  naked,  which  was 
not  a  little  increased  by  a  near  view  of  our  mother  country ; 
the  soil  and  comforts  of  which  we  were^  not  suffered  to  touch 
or  taste.* 

September  the  6th  we  sailed  for  Boston,  with  a  fleet  in  con- 
voy, at  which  we  arrived  on  the  7ih  of  November,  in  the 
evening.  It  being  dark,  and  we  strangers  and  poor,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  get  a  lodging.  I  had  no  shoes,  and  but  pieces  of 
stockings,  and  the  weather  very  cold.  We  were  indeed 
directed  to  a  tavern,  but  found  cold  entertainment  there  ;  the 
roaster  of  the  house,  seeing  a  ragged  and  lousy  company, 
turned  us  out  to  wander  in  the  dark.  He  was  suspicious  ot 
us,  and  feared  we  came  from  Halifax,  where  the  small-pox 
then  was,  and  told  us  he  was  ordered  not  to  receive  such  as 
came  from  thence.  We  soon  met  a  young  man  who  said  he 
could  find  lodgings  for  us,  but  still  detained  us  by  asking 
many  questions.  I  told  him  we  were  in  no  condition  to 
answer  them  till  we  came  to  a  more  comfortable  place,  whic^ 

*  Snch  barbarous  treatment  of  poor  prrisoners,  by  a  government  like 
that  of  England,  who  had  hazarded  their  lives  in  its  cause,  is  almost 
incredible.  Thus  brates  might  treat  men,  bat  men  will  not  deal  so  with 
men.  A  miserable  old  cartel  hulk  may  contain  germs  destined  to  shake 
the  thrones  of  tyrants. — ^Ed. 
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he  quickly  found,  where  we  were  used  well ;  but  as  we  were 
lousy,  we  could  not  expect  beds. 

The  next  morning  we  made  application  for  clothing.  Mr. 
Erving,  son-in-law  to  the  late  General  Shirley,  gave  us  relief, 
not  only  in  respect  of  apparel,  but  also  three  dollars  per  man, 
to  bear  our  charges  to  Wewport.  When  I  put  on  fresh  clothes 
I  was  seized  with  a  cold  lit,  which  was  followed  by  a  high 
fever,  and  in  that  condition  obliged  to  travel  on  foot  as  far  as 
Providence,  in  our  way  to  Rhode  Island.  In  this  journey  I 
was  exceedingly  distressed.  Our  comforts  in  this  life  are  often 
embittered  with  miseries,  which  are  doubtless  great  mercies 
when  they  are  suitably  improved.  At  Newport  we  met  with 
Captain  Gibbs,  and  agreed  with  him  for  our  passage  to  New 
York,  where  we  arrived,  November  21st,  and  met  with  many 
friends,  who  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  our  return,  and 
treated  .us  kindly,  particularly  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Wal- 
dron. 

November  the  26th,  1757, 1  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  to  the 
great  joy  of  all  my  friends,  and  particularly  of  my  poor  afflicted 
wife  and  family,  who  thought  they  should  never  see  me  again, 
till  we  met  beyond  the  grave.  Being  returned,  sick  and  weak 
in  body,  and  empty-handed,  not  having  any  thing  for  my  fam- 
ily's and  my  own  support,  several  humane  and  generous  per- 
sons, of  different  denominations,  in  this  city,  without  any  appli- 
cation of  mine,  have  freely  given  seasonable  relief.  For 
which  may  God  grant  them  blessings  in  this  world,  and  in  the 
world  to  come  everlasting  life,  for  Christ's  sake ! 

But  to  hasten  to  the  conclusion,  suffer  me  with  humility 
and  sorrow  to  observe  that  our  enemies  seem  to  make  a  better 
use  of  a  bad  religion  than  v/e  do  of  a  good  one.  They  rise 
up  long  before  day  in  winter  and  go  through  the  snow  in 
the  coldest  seasons  to  perform  their  devotions  in  the  churches. 
When  these  are  over  they  return,  to  be  ready  for  their  work 
as  soon  as  daylight  appears.  The  Indians  are  as  zealous  in 
religion  as  the  French.  They  oblige  their  children  to*  pray 
morning  and  evening,  particularly  at  Canasadauga. 

Our  case  appears  to  me  indeed  gloomy,  notwithstanding  our 
enemies  are  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  compared  with  us  ;  yet 
they  are  united  as  one  man,  while  we  may  justly  be  compared 
to  a  house  divided  against  itself,  and  therefore  cannot  stand 
long  in  our  present  situation.  May  Almighty  God  graciously 
inclinrf  us  to  look  to  him  for  deliverance,  to  repent  of  our  sins, 
reform  our  lives,  and  unite  in  the  vigorous  and  manly  use  of 
all  proper  means  to  this  end.     Amen. 
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NARRATIVE 

OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THJ^  SETTLEMENT  OF  GREEN- 
BRIER, VIRGINIA,  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  CAPTURE  AND 
SURPRISING  CONDUCT  OF  MRS.  CLENDENIN,  WHO  WAS 
AMONG  THOSE  \VHO  ESCAPED  THE  TOMAHAWK  OP  THE 
INDIANS  AT  THAT  MASSACRE. 


rWbether  the  foUowing  narrative  was  ever  in  print,  except  as  it  stands 
m  Mr.  Martin's  Gazetteer  of  Vir^nia,  I  have  never  learned.  It  woold  seem 
from  the  foUowing  note  accompanying  it  in  that  vork,  "ihzt  it  was 
extracted  from  memoirs  of  Indian  wars  on  the  western  frontiers  of  TI^ 
ginia,  commanicated  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Virginia,  by  Chaiies 
A.  Stuart,  Esq.,  of  Augusta  Co.''— Ed.] 


After  peace  was  confirmed  between  England  and  France  in 
the  year  1761,  the  Indians  commenced  hostilities  in  1763,* 
when  all  the  inhabitants  in  Greenbrier  were  totally  cut  off  by 
a  party  of  Indians,  headed  by  the  chief  warrior  Cornstalk.! 
The  principal  settlements  were  on  Muddy  Creek.  These 
Indians,  in  number  about  sixty,  introduced  themselves  into  the 
people's  houses  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  where  every 
dvuity  was  oflered  them  by  the  people,  providing  them  with 

*  Hostilities  had  not  ceased  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  as  will 
be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  CHRomcLBs  of  the  Iadians  for  this  and  the 
praoeding  yean.— Ed. 

fTbe  life  and  barbarous  death  of  this  great  chief  arc  given  at  tagth 
kite  Boos  or  thi  brouirs,  v.  42,  44w— Ed. 
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victuals  and  other  accommodations  for  tbeir  entertamhient, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  they  fall  upon  and  kill  the  men,  and  make 
prisoners  of  the  women  and  children.  From  thence  they 
passed  over  into  the  Levels,  where  some  families  were  collected 
at  the  house  of  Archibald  Clendenin,  where  the  Honorable 
Balard  Smith  now  lives.  There  were  between  fifty  and  one 
hundred  persons,  men,  women  and  children.  There  the 
Indians  were  entertained,  as  at  Muddy  Creek,  in  the  most  hos- 
pitable manner.  Mr.  Clendenin  had  just  arrived  from  a  hunt, 
with  three  fat  elks,  upon  which  they  were  feasted  in  a  boun- 
tiful manner. 

In  the  mean  time  an  old  woman,  with  a  sore  leg,  was  show- 
ing her  distress  to  an  Indian,  and  inquiring  if  he  could  admin- 
ister to  her  any  relief.  He  said  he  thought  he  could,  and 
drawing  his  tomahawk,  instantly  killed  her,  and  all  the  men, 
almost,  that  were  in  the  house.  One,  named  Conrad  Yolkom, 
only  escaped.  He,  being  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  was 
alarmed  by  the  cries  and  shrieks  of  the  women  and  children, 
fled  with  all  his  might  to  Jackson's  river,  and  alarmed  the  peo* 
pie  there.  They  however  were  loath  to  believe  his  tale  until 
they  saw  the  Indians  approaching.  All  fled  before  them ;  and 
they  pursued  on  to  Carr's  Creek,  in  Rockbridge  county,  where 
many  families  were  killed  and  taken  by  them.  At  Clendenin's 
a  scene  of  much  cruelty  was  performed,  not  only  by  the  Indians, 
but  some  such  as  the  terrors  of  their  approach  influenced  thereto. 
In  this  I  refer  to  an  act  committed  by  a  negro- woman,  who  in 
escaping  from  the  Indians  killed  her  own  child,  whose  cries 
she  had  reason  to  fear  would  lead  to  her  capture ! 

Mrs.  Clendenin  did  not  fail  to  abuse  the  Indians  with  her 
tongue,  with  the  most  reproachful  epithets  she  c«uld  command, 
although  the  tomahawk  was  brandishing  at  the  same  moment 
overhead ;  but  instead  of  bringing  it  down  upon  her,  the  less 
effectual  means  of  silencing  her  clamors  was  resorted  to, 
namely,  lashing  her  in  the  face  and  eyes  with  the  bleeding 
scalp  of  her  dead  husband  ! 

The  provisions  were  all  taken  over  to  Muddy  Creek,  and  a 
party  of  Indians  retained  them  there  till  the  return  of  the  oth- 
ers from  Carr's  Creek,  when  the  whole  were  marched  off  to- 
gether. On  the  day  they  started  from  the  foot  of  Kenney's 
Knob,  going  over  the  mountain,  Mrs.  Clendenin  gave  her 
infant  child  to  another  female  prisoner,  to  carry,  to  relieve 
her  for  a  few  paces,  and  in  a  few  moments  after,  a  favorable 
opportunity  offering  for  escape,  she  improved  it  with  such 
alacrity  into  a  dense  thicket  which  they  were  at  the  time  pass- 
ing, that  not  an  Indian  saw  her  or  could  tell  which  way  she 
went    The  opportunity  was  rendered  more  favorable  by  the 
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B  which  th«  ladiaiia  at  the  tiioe  were  marelw^ 
They  had  placed  the  prisoners  in  the  centre,  and  dividing 
themselves  mto  two  companies,  one  marched  before  them  and 
the  other  followed  in  their  rear,  having  each  flank  open,  and 
this  gave  her  the  desired  chance  of  escape. 

It  was  not  until  all  had  led  the  place  that  the  cries  of  Mrs. 
Clendenin*8  child  caused  the  Indians  to  inquire  for  its  mother. 
When  they  found  she  had  made  her  escape,  a  monster  Indian 
observed  **  he  would  bring  the  cow  to  her  calf,"  and  taking  the 
infant  by  the  heels,  dashed  out  its  brains  against  a  tree  !  and 
as  though  this  was  not  enough,  the  miscreant  throwing  it  down 
into  the  van,  the  whole  company  marched  over  it,  the  hoofs  of 
the  horses  tearing  out  its  boweb,  and  the  feet  of  the  Indians 
tracked  the  ground  as  they  went  with  its  blood  ! 

Mrs.  Clendenin  returned  that  night  to  her  own  house,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  ten  miles.  Here  she  found  her  husband's 
dead  body,  which  she  covered  with  raib.  She  found  him  as 
he  had  been  killed,  with  one  of  his  children  in  his  arms.  He 
was  shot  down  as  he  was  making  his  escape  over  a  fence. 
She  now  returned  to  her  friends  ;  and  thus  ends  the  remark- 
able, though  short  captivity  of  a  woman,  more  to  be  admired 
for  her  courage  than  some  other  qualities  not  less  desirable  in 
the  female  character. 


NARRATIVE 

OP  THE  CAPTIVITY  OP  ALEXANDER  HENRY,  ESQ.,  WHO.  IN 
THE  TIME  PP  PONTUK'S  WAR,  PELL  INTO  THE  HANDS  OP 
THE  HURON  INDIANS.  DETAILING  A  PAITHPUL  ACCOUNT 
OP  THE  CAPTURE  OP  THE  GARRISON  OP  MICHILIMACKI- 
NAC,  AND  THE  MASSACRE  OP  ABOUT  NINETY  PEOPLE.- 
WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELP. 

[Mr.  Henry  was  an  Indian  trader  in  America  for  about  sixteen  veais. 
He  came  to  Canada  with  the  army  of  General  Amherst^  ana  pre- 
vioos  to  his  being  made  prisoner  by  the  Indians  experienced  a  variety  of 
fortune.  His  narrative,  as  will  be  seen,  is  written  with  great  candor  as 
well  as  ability,  and  to  the  discriminating  reader  needs  no  enanniam. 
He  was  living  in  Montreal  in  1809,  as  appears  from  ihe  date  of  his  pi«- 
lace  to  his  Travels,  which  he  published  in  New  York  that  year,  with  a  &di- 
cation  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.— Ed.] 

When  I  reached  Michilimackinac  I  found  several  other 
traders,  who  had  arrived  before  me,  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  who,  in  general,  declared  the  dispositions  of  the 
Indians  to  bo  hostile  tp  tlie  Epglii^i  and  even  i^preheoded 
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nomfi  attAck.  M.  Lfiurent  Ducbiurme  distinotly  lAfoimcd 
Major  Etherifigton  that  a  plan  was  absolately  conceived 
for  destroying  him,  his  garrison  and  all  the  English  in  the 
upper  country  ;  but  the  commandant  believing  this  and  other 
reports  to  be  without  foundation,  proceeding  only  from  idle  or 
ill-disposed  persons,  and  of  a  tendency  to  do  mischief,  express- 
ed much  displeasure  against  M.  Ducharme,  and  threatened  to 
send  the  next  person  who  should  bring  a  story  of  the  aame 
kind,  a  prisoner,  to  Detroit, 

The  garrison,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  ninety  privates,  two 
subalterns  and  the  commandant ;  and  the  English  merchants 
at  the  fort  were  four  in  number.  Thus  strong,  few  entertained 
anxiety  concerning  the  Indians,  who  had  no  weapons  but  small 
arms. 

Meanwhile,  the  Indians,  from  every  quarter,  were  daily 
assembling,  in  unusual  numbers,  but  with  every  appearance  of 
friendship,  frequenting  the  fort,  and  disposing  of  their  peltries, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  dissipate  almost  every  one's  fearb.  For 
myself,  on  one  occasion,  I  took  the  liberty  of  observing  to 
Major  Etherington  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  confidence  ought 
to  be  placed  in  them,  and  that  I  was  informed  no  les?  than  four 
hundred  lay  around  the  fort. 

In  return  the  major  only  rallied  me  on  my  timidity  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  confessed  that  if  this  oficer  neglected  admonition,  on 
bis  pirt,  so  did  I  on  mine.  Shortly  after  my  first  anival  at 
Michilimackinac,  in  the  preceding  year,  a  Chippeway,  named 
Wawatam,  began  to  come  often  ta  my  house,  betraying  in  his 
demeanor  strong  marks  of  personal  regard.  After  this  had 
continued  some  time,  he  came  on  a  certain  day,  bringing  with 
him  his  whole  family,  and  at  the  same  time  a  large  present, 
consisting  of  skins,  sugar  and  dried  meat.  Having  laid  these 
in  a  heap,  he  commenced  a  speech,  in  which  he  informed  'me 
that  some  years  before  he  had  observed  a  fast,  devoting  him- 
self, according  to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  to  solitude,  and  to 
the  mortification  of  his  body,  in  the  hope  to  obtain,  from  the 
Great  Spirit,  protection  through  all  his  days;  that  on  this 
occasion  he  had  dreamed  of  adopting  an  Englishman  as  his 
son,  brother  and  friend ;  that  from  the  moment  in  which  he 
first  beheld  me  he  had  recognised  me  as  the  person  whom  the 
Great  Spirit  had  been  pleased  to  point  out  to  him  for  a  brother; 
that  he  hoped  that  I  would  not  refuse  his  present ;  and  that  he 
should  forever  regard  me  as  one  of  his  family, 

I  could  do  no  otherwise  than  accept  the  present,  and  deelana 
py  willingness  to  have  so  good  a  man  as  this  appeared  to  be  for 
mj  friend  and  brother.  I  offered  a  present  in  return  for  tb«t 
whkh  I  ha4  rec^iyed,  which  Wftwat«Bi  Afccq^ted,  ^d  th«Sf 
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thanking  me  for  the  faTor  which  he  said  that  I  had  rendered 
him,  he  left  me»  and  soon  after  set  out  on  his  winter's  hunt. 

Twelve  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  thb 
incident,  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  person  of  my  brother, 
when,  on  the  second  day  of  June,  Wawatam  came  again  to 
my  house,  in  a  temper  of  mind  visibly  inelancholy  and 
thoughtful.  He  told  me  that  he  had  just  returned  from  his 
wintering  ground^  and  I  asked  after  his  health  ;  but  without 
answering  my  question,  he  went  on  to  say,  that  he  was  sorry 
to  find  me  returned  from  the  Sault ;  that  he  intended  to  go  to 
that  place  himself,  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Michili- 
mackinac ;  and  that  he  wished  me  to  go  there  along  with  him 
and  his  family  the  next  morning.  To  all  this  he  joined  an 
inquiry,  whether  or  not  the  commandant  had  heard  bad  news, 
adding  that  during  the  winter  he  had  himself  been  frequently 
disturbed  with  the  noise  of  evil  birds  ;  and  further  suggesting 
that  there  were  numerous  Indians  near  the  fort,  many  of  whom 
had  never  shown  themselves  within  it.  Wawatam  was  about 
forty-five  years  of  age,  of  an  excellent  character  among  his 
nation,  and  a  chief. 

Referring  much  of  what  I  heard  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Indian  character,  I  did  not  pay  all  the  attention  which  they 
will  be  found  to  have  deserved  to  the  entreaties  and  remarks  of 
my  visitor.  I  answered  that  I  could  not  think  of  going  to  the 
Sault  so  soon  as  the  next  morning,  but  would  foUoTv  him 
there  after  the  arrival  of  my  clerks.  Finding  himself  unable 
to  prevail  with  me,  he  withdrew  for  that  day  ;  but  early  the 
next  morning  he  came  again,  bringing  with  him  his  wife, 
and  a  present  of  dried  meat.  At  this  interview,  after  slating 
that  he  had  several  packs  of  beaver,  for  which  he  intended  to 
deal  with  me,  he  expressed  a  second  time  his  apprehensions, 
from  the  numerous  Indians  who  were  round  the  fort,  and  ear- 
nestly pressed  me  to  consent  to  an  immediate  departure  for  the 
Sault.  As  a  reason  for  this  particular  request,  he  assured  me 
that  all  the  Indians  proposed  to  come  in  a  body,  that  day,  to 
the  fort,  to  demand  liquor  of  the  commandant,  and  that  he 
wished  me  to  be  gone  before  they  should  grow  intoxicated. 

I  had  made,  at  the  period  to  which  I  am  now  referring,  so 
much  progress  in  the  language  in  which  Wawatam  addressed 
me,  as  to  be  able  to  hold  an  ordinary  conversation  in  it ;  but 
the  Indian  manner  of  speech  is  so  extravagantly  figurative  that  it 
is  only  for  a  perfect  master  to  follow  and  comprehend  it  entirely. 
Had  I  been  further  advanced  in  this  respect,  I  think  that  I 
should  have  gathered  so  much  information',  from  this  my 
friendly  monitor,  as  would  have  put  me  into  possession  of  th6 
design  of  the  enemy,  and  enabled  me  to  save  as  well  others  al 
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myself;  as  it  was,  it  unfortunately  happened  that  I  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  every  thing,  leaving  Wawatam  and  his  wife, 
after  long  and  patient,  but  inefTectual  efforts,  to  depart  alone, 
with  dejected  countenances,  and  not  before  they  had  each  let 
fall  some  tears. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  I  observed  that  the  Indians 
came  in  great  numbers  into  the  fort,  purchasing  tomahawks, 
(small  axes  of  one  pound  weight,)  and  frequently  desiring  to 
see  silver  arm-bands,  and  other  valuable  ornaments,  of  which 
I  had  a  large  quantity  for  sale.  The  ornaments,  however, 
they  in  no  instance  purchased,  but,  after  turning  them  over, 
left  them,  saying  that  they  would  call  again  the  next  day.  Their 
motive,  as  it  afterward  appeared,  was  no  other  than  the  very 
artful  one  of  discovering,  by  requesting  to  see  them,  the  par- 
ticular places  of  their  deposit,  so  that  they  might  lay  their 
hands  on  them  in  the  moment  of  pillage  with  the  greater  cer- 
tainly and  dispatch. 

At  night,  I  turned  in  my  mind  the  visits  of  Wawatam  ;  but, 
though  they  were  calculated  to  excite  uneasiness,  nothing  in- 
duced me  to  believe  that  serious  mischief  was  at  hand.  The 
next  day,  being  the  fourth  of  June,  was  the  king's  birth-day. 

The  morning  was  sultry.  A  Chippeway  came  to  tell  me 
that  his  nation  was  going  to  play  at  baggatiwaij,  with  the 
Sacs  or  Saiikies,  another  Indian  nation,  for  a  high  wager.  He 
invited  me  to  witness  the  sport,  adding  that  the  commandant 
was  to  be  there,  and  would  bet  on  the  side  of  the  Chippeways. 
In  conse^juence  of  this  information,  I  went  to  the  commandant, 
and  expostulated  with  him  a  little,  representing  that  the  Indians 
might  possibly  have  some  sinister  end  in  view  ;  but  the  com- 
mandant only  smiled  at  my  suspicions. 

Baggafiwayy  called  by  the  Canadians  le  jeii  de  la  crosse,  is 
played  with  a  bat  and  ball.  The  bat  is  about  four  feet  in 
length,  curved,  and  terminating  in  a  sort  of  racket.  Two  posts 
*are  planted  in  the  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  as  a  mile  or  more.  Each  party  has  its  post,  and  the 
game  consists  in  throwing  the  ball  up  to  the  po^t  of  the  adver- 
sary. The  ball  at  the  beginning  is  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  course,  and  each  party  errdeavors  as  well  to  throw  the  ball 
out  of  the  direction  of  its  own  post,  as  into  that  of  the  adver- 
sary's. 

I  did  not  go  myself  to  see  the  match  which  was  now  to  be 
played  without  the  fort,  because,  there  being  a  canoe  prepared  to 
depart,  on  the  following  day,  for  Montreal,  I  employed  myself 
in  writing  letters  to  my  friends  ;  and  even  when  a  fellow-tra- 
der, Mr.  Tracy,  happened  to  call  upon  me,  saying  that  another 
canoe  bad  just  arrived   from  Detroit,  and  proposing  that  I 
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A<mU  go  with  him  to  the  beach,  to  inquire  th«  itewB,  If  i# 
happened  that  I  still  remained,  to  finish  mj  letters ;  promisinf 
to  follow  Mr.  Tracy  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  Mr. 
Tracy  had  not  gone  more  than  twenty  paces  from  the  door, 
when  I  heard  an  Indian  war-cry,  and  a  noise  of  general  c0th 
fusion. 

Going  instantly  to  my  window,  I  saw  a  cfowd  of  Indiafis, 
within  the  fort,  furiously  cutting  down  and  scalping  every 
Englishman  they  found.  In  particular,  I  witnessed  the  late  <^ 
Lieutenant  Jemette. 

I  had  in  the  room  in  which  I  was  a  fowling-piece,  loaded 
with  swan-shot  This  I  immediately  seized,  and  held  it  for  a 
few  minutes,  waiting  to  hear  the  drum  beat  to  arms.  In  this 
dreadful,  interral  I  saw  sereral  of  my  countrymen  fkU,  and 
more  than  one  struggling  between  the  knees  of  an  Indian,  who, 
holding  him  in  this  manner,  scalped  him  while  yet  living. 

At  length,  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  seeing  resistance  Biade 
to  the  enemy,  and  sensible  of  course  that  no  efibrt  of  mj  own 
unassisted  arm  could  arail  against  four  hundred  Indians,  1 
thought  only  of  seeking  shelter.  Amid  the  slaughter  which 
was  raging,  I  observed  many  of  the  Canadian  inhabitants  of 
the  fort  ctdmly  looking  on,  neither  opposing  the  Indians  nor 
suflering  injury;  and  from  this  circumstance  I  conceived  a 
hope  of  finding  security  in  their  houses. 

between  the  yard-door  of  my  own  house  and  that  of  M. 
Langlade,  my  next  neighbor,  there  was  only  a  low  fence,  ovet 
whidi  I  easily  climbed^.  At  my  entrance  I  found  the  whole 
family  at  the  windows'^  ganng  at  the  scene  of  blood  before 
thorn.  I  addressed  myself  immediately  to  M.  Langlade,  beg- 
ging that  he  would  put  me  into  some  place  of  safety,  until  the 
heat  of  the  afiair  should  be  over ;  an  act  of  charity  by  which 
he  might  perhaps  preserve  me  from  the.  general  massacre ;  but 
while  I  uttered  my  petition,  M.  Langlade,  who  had  looked  for 
a  moment  at  me,. turned  again  to  the  window,  shru^ng  his 
shoulders,  and  intimating  that  he  c^uld  do  nothing  Uur  me>^ 
"  Que  tmtdruz-ifous  fuefenfgrais?^* 

This  was  a  moment  for  despair ;  but  the  next,  a  Pani  w^ 
nUm,^  a  slave  of  M.  Langlade's,  beckoned  to  me  to  follow  her. 
She  brought  me  to  a  door,  which  she  opened,  desiring  me  to 
enter,  ana  telling  me  that  it  led  to  the  garret,  where  I  must  go 
and  conceal  myself.  I  joyfully  obeyed  her  directions;  and 
she,  having  followed  me  up  to  the  garret-door,  locked  it  after 
me,  and  with  great  presence  of  mind  took  away  the  key. 

This  shelter  obtained,  if  shelter  I  could  hope  to  find  it,  I  was 

*  The  Panifls  are  aa  ladiaa  aatioo  of  the  sooth 
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natamlly  anxious  to  know  what  might  still  be  passing  without. 
Through  an  aperture,  which  afforded  me  a  view  of  the  area  of 
the  fort,  I  beheld,  in  shapes  the  foulest  and  most  terrible,  the 
ferocious  triumphs  of  barbarian  conquerors.  The  dead  were 
scalped  dnd  mangled ;  the  dying  were  writhing  and  shrieking 
under  the  unsatiated  knife  and  tomahawk ;  and  from  the  bodies 
of  some,  ripped  open,  their  butchers  were  drinking  the  blood, 
scooped  up  m  the  holbw  of  joined  hands,  and  quaffed  amid 
fhouts  of  rage  and  victory.  I  was  shaken  not  only  with  horror, 
bat  with  fear.  The  sufi^rings  which  I  witnessed,  I  seemed  on 
the  point  of  experiencing.  No  long  time  elapsed  before,  every 
one  being  destroyed  who  could  be  found,  there  was  a  general 
cry  of  "All  is  finished  !"  At  the  same  instant  I  heard  some 
of  the  Indians  enter  the  house  in  which  I  was. 

The  garret  was  separated  from  the  room  below  only  by  a 
layer  of  single  boards,  at  once  the  flooring  of  the  one  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  other.  I  could  therefore  near  every  thing  that 
passed  ;  and  the  Indians  no  sooner  came  in  than  they  inquired 
whether  or  not  any  Englishman  were  in  the  house.  M.  Lang- 
lade replied  that  "he  could  not  say;  he  did  not  know  of  any;" 
answers  in  which  he  did  not  exceed  the  truth ;  for  the  Pani 
woman  had  not  only  hidden  me  by  stealth,  but  kept  my  secret 
and  her  own.  M.  Langlade  was  therefori^,  as  I  presume,  as 
fiir  from  a  wish  to  destroy  me  as  he  was  careless  about  saving 
me,  when  he  added  to  these  answers,  that  "  they  might  exa- 
mine for  themselves,  and  Would  soon  be  satisfied  as  to  the 
object  of  their  question."  Saying  this,  he  brought  them  to  the 
gwret-dodf. 

The  state  of  my  mind  will  be  imagined.  Arrived  at  the 
door,  dome  deky  was  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  key, 
and  a  few  moments  were  thus  allowed  me  in  which  to  look 
around  for  a  hiding-place.  In  one  comer  of  the  garret  was  a 
heap  of  those  vessels  of  birch-bark  used  in  maple-sugar  making, 
as  1  have  redenlly  described. 

The  door  was  unlocked  and  opening,  and  the  Indians  ascend- 
ing the  stairs,  before  I  had  completely  ctept  into  a  small  open- 
ing which  presented  itself  kt  one  end  of  the  heap.  An  instant 
afier,  four  Indians  entered  the  room,  all  atitied  with  tomahawks, 
and  all  besmeared  with  blood  upon  every  part  of  their  bodies. 

The  die  appeared  to  be  cast.  I  could  scarcely  breathe ;  but 
I  thought  that  the  throbbing  of  my  heart  occasioned  a  noise 
loud  enough  to  betray  me.  The  Indians  walked  in  every 
direction  about  the  garret,  and  one  of  them  approached  me  so 
cicely  that  at  a  particular  moment,  had  he  put  forth  his  hand, 
he  *ftufit  hare  touched  me.  Still  I  remained  undiscovered;  a 
cil^itt&Mftfice  to  which  the  dark  color  of  my  clothes,  and  thd 
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trant  of  light  in  a  room  which  had  no  window,  and  in  the 
corner  in  which  I  was,  must  have  conlriljuted.     In  a  word,  after 
taking  several  turns  in  the  room,  during  which  they  told  M. 
I'  Langlade  how  man}'  they  had  killed,  and  how  many  scalps 

i;  they  had  taken,  they  returned  down  slairs,  and  I,  with  sensa- 

jj  lions  not  to  he  expressed,  heard  the  door,  which  was  the  barrier 

l'  between  me  and  my  fale,  locked  for  the  second  time. 

!|  There  wa:*  a  feather-bed  on  the  floor  ;  and  on  this,  exhausted 

as  I  was  by  the  agitation  of  my  mind,  I  threw  myself  down 
and  fell  asleep.  In  this  state  I  remained  till  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  second  opening  of  the 
door.  The  person  that  now  entered  was  M.  Langlade's  wife, 
who  was  much  surprised  at  finding  me,  but  advised  me  not  to 
be  uneasy,  observing  that  the  Indians  had  killed  most  bf  the 
English,  but  that  she  hoped  I  might  myself  escape.  A  shower 
of  rain  having  begun  to  fall,  she  had  come  to  stop  a  hole  in  the 
roof.  On  her  going  away,  1  begged  her  to  send  me  a  little 
water  to  drink;  which  she  did. 

As  night  was  now  advancing,  I  continued  to  lie  on  the  bed, 
ruminating  on  my  condition,  but  unable  to  discover  a  resource 
from  \vhi(*h  I  could  hope  for  life.  A  flight  to  Detroit  had  no 
probable  chance  of  success.  The  distance  from  Michilimacki- 
nac  was  four  hundred  miles;  1  was  without  provisions;  and 
the  whole  length  of  the  road  lay  through  Indian  countries^ 
countries  of  an  enemy  in  arms,  where  the  first  man  whom  I 
should  meet  would  kill  me.  To  stay  where  I  wAs  threatened 
nearly  the  same  issue.  As  before,  fatigue  of  mind,  and  not 
trancjuillity,  suspended  my  cares,  and  procured  me  further 
sleep. 

The  game  of  baggatiway,  as  from  the  description  above  will 
have  been  perceived,  is  necessarily  attended  with  much  vio- 
lence and  noise.  In  the  ardor  of  contest,  the  ball,  as  has  been 
suggested,  if  it  cannot  be  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck 
in  any  direction  by  which  it  can  be  diverted  from  that  designed 
by  the  adversary.  At  8uch  a  moment,  therefore,  nothing  could 
be  less  liable  to  excite  premature  alarm,  than  that  the  ball 
should  be  tossed  over  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  nor  that,  ha\nng 
fallen  there,  it  should  be  followed  on  the  instant  by  all  engaged 
in  the  game,  as  well  the  one  party  as  the  other,  ail  eager,  all 
struggling,  nil  shouting,  all  in  the  unrestrained  pursuit  of  a 
rude  athletic  exercise.  Nothing  could  be  less  fitted  to  excite 
premature  alarm;  nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  happily 
devised,  under  the  circumstances,  than  a  stratagem  like  this ; 
and  this  was,  in  fact,  the  stratagem  which  the  Indians  had  em- 
ployed, by  which  they  had  obtained  possession  of  the  fort,  and 
oy  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  slaughter  and  subdue  its 
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garrison,  and  such  of  its  other  inhabitants  as  they  pleased.  To 
be  still  more  certain  of  success,  they  had  prevailed  upon  as 
many  as  they  could,  by  a  pretext  the  least  liable  to  suspicion, 
to  come  voluntarily  without  the  pickets ;  and  particularly  the 
commandant  and  garrison  themselves. 

The  respite  which  sleep  afforded  me,  during  the  night,  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  return  of  morning.  I  was  again  on  the 
rack  of  apprehension.  At  sunrise,  I  heard  the  family  stirring ; 
and  presently  after  Indian  voices,  informing  M.  Langlade  that 
they  had  not  found  my  hapless  self  among  the  dead,  and  that 
they  supposed  me  to  be  somewhere  concealed.  M.  Langlade 
appeared,  from  what  followed,  to  be  by  this  time  acquainted 
with  the  place  of  my  retreat,  of  which,  no  doubt,  he  had  been 
informed  by  his  wife.  The  poor  woman,  as  soon  as  the  In- 
dians mentioned  me,  declared  to  her  husband,  in  the  French 
tongue,  that  he  should  no  longer  keep  me  in  his  house,  but 
deliver  me  up  to  my  pursuers ;  giving  as  a  reason  for  this 
measure,  that,  should  the  Indians  discover  his  instrumentality 
in  my  concealment,  they  might  revenge  it  on  her  children,  and 
that  It  was  better  that  I  should  die  than  they.  M.  Langlade 
resisted  at  first  this  sentence  of  his  wife's,  but  soon  suffered 
her  to  prevail,  informing  the  Indiems  that  he  had  been  told  I 
was  in  his  house,  that  I  had  come  there  without  his  knowledge, 
and  that  he  would  put  me  into  their  hands.  This  was  no 
sooner  expressed  than  he  began  to  ascend  the  stairs,  the  In- 
dians following  upon  his  heels. 

I  now  resigned  myself  to  the  fate  with  which  I  was  menaced ; 
and  regarding  every  attempt  at  concealment  as  vain,  I  arose 
firom  the  bed,  and  presented  myself  full  in  view  to  the  Indians 
who  were  entering  the  room.  They  were  all  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  and  entirely  naked,  except  about  the  middle.  One 
of  theni,  named  Wenniway,  whom  I  had  previously  known, 
and  who  was  upward  of  six  feet  in  height,  had  his  entire  face 
and  body  covered  with  charcoal  and  grease,  only  that  a  white 
spot,  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  encircled  either  eye.  This 
man,  walking  up  to  me,  seized  me  with  one  hand  by  the  collar 
of  the  coat,  while  in  the  other  he  held  a  large  carvingf  knife, 
as  if  to  plunge  it  into  my  breast ;  his  eyes  meanwhile  were 
fixed  steadfastly  on  mine.  At  length,  after  some  seconds  of  the 
most  anxious  suspense,  he  dropped  his  arm,  saying,  "  I  won't 
kill  you ! "  To  this  he  added,  that  he  had  been  frequently 
engaged  in  wars  against  the  English,  and  had  brought  away 
many  scalps  ;  that  on  a  certain  occasion  he  had  lost  a  brother, 
whose  name  was  Musinigon,  and  that  I  should  be  called  afler 
mm. 

A  reprieve  upon  any  terms  placed  me  among  the  living,  and 
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gare  me  back  the  sustaining  voice  of  hope ;  but  Weoniway 
ordered  me  down  stairs,  and  there  informing  me  that  I  was  to 
be  taken  to  his  cabin,  where,  and  indeed  everywhere  else,  the 
Indians  were  all  mad  with  liquor,  death  again  was  threatened, 
and  not  as  possible  only,  but  as  certain.  I  mentioned  my  fears 
on  this  subject  to  M.  Langlade,  begging  him  to  represent  the 
danger  to  my  master.  M.  Lianglade,  in  this  instance,  did  not 
withhold  his  compassion,  and  Wenniway  immediately  consented 
that  I  should  remain  where  I  was,  until  he  found  another  op- 
portunity to  take  me  away. 

Thus  far  secure,  I  re-ascended  my  garret-stairs,  in  order  to 
place  myself  the  furthest  possible  out  of  the  reach  of  insult 
from  drunken  Indians ;  but  I  had  not  remained  there  more  than 
an  hour,  when  I  was  called  to  the  room  below,  in  which  was 
an  Indian,  who  said  that  I  must  go  with  him  out  of  the  ifort, 
Wenniway  having  sent  him  to  fetch  me.  This  man,  as  well 
as  Wenniway  himself,  I  had  seen  before.  In  the  preceding 
year,  I  had  allowed  him  to  take  goods  on  credit,  for  which  he 
was  still  in  my  debt ;  and  some  short  time  previous  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  fort  he  had  said,  upon  my  upbraiding  him  with 
want  of  honesty,  that  "  he  would  pay  me  before  long ! "  This 
speech  now  came  fresh  into  my  memory,  and  led  me  to  suspect 
that  the  fellow  had  formed  a  design  against  my  life.  I  com- 
municated the  suspicion  to  M.  Langlade ;  but  he  gave  for 
answer  that  "  I  was  not  now  my  own  master,  and  must  do  as 
I  was  ordered." 

The  Indian,  on  his  part,  directed  that  before  I  left  the  house 
I  should  undress  myself,  declaring  that  my  coat  and  shirt  would 
become  him  better  than  they  did  me.  His  pleasure  in  this 
respect  being  complied  with,  no  other  alternative  was  left  me 
than  either  to  go  out  naked,  or  to  put  on  the  clothes  of  the  In- 
dian, which  he  freely  gave  me  in  exchange.  Ilis  motive  for 
thus  stripping  me  of  my  own  apparel  was  no  other,  as  I  after- 
ward learned,  than  this,  that  it  might  not  be  stained  with  blood 
when  he  should  kill  me. 

I  was  now  told  to  proceed ;  and  my  driver  followed  me  close, 
until  I  had  passed  the  gate  of  the  mrt,  when  I  turned  toward 
the  spot  where  I  knew  the  Indians  to  be  encamped.  This, 
however,  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  my  enemy,  who  seized 
me  by  the  arm,  and  drew  me  violently  in  me  opposite  direction, 
to  the  distance  of  fifty  yards  above  the  fort.  Here,  finding  that 
I  was  approaching  the  bushes  and  sand-hills,  I  determined  to 
proceed  no  further,  but  told  the  Indian  that  I  believed  he  meant 
to  murder  me,  and  that  if  so  he  might  as  well  strike  where  I 
was  as  at  any  greater  distance.  He  replied,  with  coolness,  that 
my  suspicions  were  just,  and  that  he  meant  to  pay  me  in  this 
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manner  for  my  goods.  At  the  same  time  he  produced  a  knife, 
and  held  me  in  a  position  to  receive  the  intended  blow.  Both 
this  and  that  which  followed  were  necessarily  the  affair  of  a 
moment  By  some  effort,  too  sadden  and  too  little  dependent 
on  thought  to  be  explained  or  remembered,  I  was  enabled  to 
arrest  his  arm,  and  give  him  a  sudden  push,  by  which  I  turned 
him  from  me,  and  released  myself  from  his  grasp.  This  was 
no  sooner  done  than  I  ran  toward  the  fort,  with  all  the  swift- 
ness in  my  power,  the  Indian  following  me,  and  I  expecting 
every  moment  to  feel  his  knife.  I  succeeded  in  my  flight ; 
and,  on  entering  the  fort,  I  saw  Wenniway  standing  in  the 
midst  of  the  area,  and  to  him  1  hastened  for  protection.  Wen- 
niway desired  the  Indian  to  desist ;  but  the  latter  pursued  me 
round  him,  making  several  strokes  at  me  with  his  knife,  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth  with  rage  at  the  repeated  failure  of  his 
purpose.  At  length  Wenniway  drew  near  to  M.  Langlade's 
nouse ;  and  the  door  being  open,  I  ran  into  it.  The  Indian 
followed  me ;  but  on  my  entering  the  house,  he  voluntarily 
abandoned  the  pursuit. 

Preserved  so  often,  and  so  unexpectedly,  as  it  had  now  been 
my  lot  to  be,  I  returned  to  my  garret,  with  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  believe  that,  through  the  will  of  an  overruling  power, 
no  Indian  enemy  could  do  me  hurt ;  but  new  trials,  as  I  believed, 
were  at  hand,  when,  at  ten  oVlock  in  the  evening,  I  was  roused 
from  sleep,  and  once  more  desired  to  descend  the  stairs.  Not 
less,  however,  to  my  satisfaction  than  surprise,  I  was  sum- 
moned only  to  meet  Major  Etherington,  Mr.  Bostwick  and 
Lieutenant  Lesslie,  who  were  in  the  room  below. 

These  gentlemen  had  been  taken  prisoners,  while  lookinfi^ 
at  the  game,  without  the  fort,  and  immediately  stripped  of  all 
their  clothes.  They  were  now  sent  into  the  fort,  under  the 
charge  of  Canadians,  because,  the  Indians  having  resolved  on 
getting  drunk,  the  chiefs  were  apprehensive  that  they  would 
be  murdered  if  they  continued  in  the  camp.  Lieutenant 
Jemette  and  seventy  soldiers  had  been  killed  ;  and  but  twenty 
Englishmen,  including  soldiers,  were  still  alive.  These  were 
all  within  the  fort,  together  with  nearly  three  hundred  Cana- 
dians belonging  to  the  canoes,  &c. 

These  being  our  numbers,  myself  and  others  proposed  to  Maj. 
Etherington  to  make  an  effort  for  regaining  possession  of  the  fort, 
and  maintaining  it  against  the  Indians.  The  Jesuit  missionary 
was  consulted  on  the  project ;  but  he  discouraged  us,  by  his  rep- 
resentations, not  only  of  the  merciless  treatment  which  we  must 
expect  from  th3  Indians,  should  they  regain  their  superiority, 
but  of  the  little  dependence  which  was  to  be  placed  upon  our 
Canadian  auxiliaries.     Thus  the  fort  and  prisoners  remained 
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in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  though,  through  the  whole  night, 
the  prisoners  and  whites  were  in  actual  possession,  and  they 
were  without  the  ^tes. 

That  whole  night,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  was  passed  in 
mutual  condolence ;  and  my  feUow-prisoners  shared  my  garret 
In  the  morning,  being  again  called  down,  I  found  my  master 
Wenniway,  and  was  desired  to  follow  him.  He  led  me  to  a  small 
house,  within  the  fort,  where,  in  a  narrow  room,  and  almost 
dark,  I  found  Mr.Ezekiel  Solomons,  an  Englishman  from  Detroit, 
and  a  soldier,  all  prisoners.  With  these,  I  remained  in  pain- 
ful suspense,  as  to  the  scene  that  was  next  to  present  itself,  till 
ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  an  Indian  arrived,  and  pr^- 
ently  marched  us  to  the  lake-side,  where  a  canoe  app^ired 
re«dy  for  departure,  and  in  which  we  found  that  we  were  to 
embark. 

Our  Foyage,  full  of  douht  as  it  was,  would  hare  commc^nced 
immediately,  hut  that  one  of  the  Indians,  who  was  to  be  of 
the  party,  was  absent.  His  arrival  was  to  be  waited  for ;  and 
this  occasioned  a  very  long  delay,  during  which  we  were 
exposed  to  a  keen  north-east  wind.  An  old  shirt  was  all  thai 
covered  me;  I  suffered  much  from  the  cold;  and  in  this 
extremity,  M.  Langlade  coming  down  to  the  beach,  I  asked 
him  for  a  blanket,  promising  if  I  lived  to  pay  him  for  it,  at  any 
price  he  pleased ;  out  the  answer  I  received  was  this,  that  he 
could  let  me  have  no  blanket,  unless  there  were  some  one  te 
be  security  for  the  payment.  For  myself,  he  observed,  I  had 
no  longer  any  property  in  that  country.  I  had  no  more  to  say 
to  M.  Langlade;  but  presently  seeing  another  Canadian, 
named  John  Cuchoise,  I  addressed  to  him  a  similar  request,  and 
was  not  refused.  Naked  as  I  was  and  rigorous  as  was  the 
weather,  but  for  the  blanket  I  must  have  perished.  At  noon, 
our  party  was  all  collected,  the  prisoners  all  embarked,  and  we 
steered  for  the  Isles  du  Castor,  [Beaver  Island,]  in  lake  Michigan. 

The  soldier  who  was  our  companion  in  misfortune  was  made 
£ut  to  a  bar  of  the  canoe,  by  a  rope  tied  round  his  neck,  as 
is  the  manner  of  the  Indians  in  transporting  their  prisoners. 
The  rest  were  left  unconfined ;  but  a  paddle  was  put  into  each 
of  our  hands,  and  we  were  made  to  use  it.  The  Indians  in 
the  canoe  were  seven  in  number,  the  prisoners  four.  I  had 
left,  as  it  will  be  recollected,  Major  Etherington,  Lieutenant 
Lesslie  and  Mr.  Bostwick,  at  M.  Langlade's,  and  was  now 
joined  in  misery  with  Mr.  Ezekiel  Solomons,  the  soldier,  and 
the  Englishman  who  had  newly  arrived  from  Detroit  This 
was  on  the  sixth  day  of  June.  The  fort  was  taken  on  the 
fourth ;  I  surrendered  myself  to  Wenniway  on  the  fifth ;  and 
fids  was  the  third  day  of  our  distress. 
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We  were  bound,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  Isles  du  Castor, 
which  lie  in  the  mouth  of  lake  Michigan ;  and  we  should 
have  crossed  the  lake,  but  that  a  thick  fog  came  on,  on  account 
of  which  the  Indians  deemed  it  safer  to  keep  the  shore  close 
under  their  lee.  We  therefore  approached  the  lands  of  the 
Ottawas,  and  their  village  of  L'Arbre  Groche,  already  men- 
tioned as  lying  about  twenty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Michill- 
mackinac,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tongue  of  land  on  which 
the  fort  is  built. 

Every  half  hour,  the  Indians  gave  their  war-whoops,  one 
for  every  prisoner  in  their  canoe.  This  is  a  general  custom, 
by  the  aid  of  which  all  other  Indians,  within  hearing,  are 
apprized  of  the  number  of  prisoners  they  are  carrying. 

In  this  manner,  we  reached  Wagoshense,  Fox-point,  a  long 
point,  stretching  westward  into  the  kke,  and  which  the  Ottawas 
make  a  carrying  place,  to  avoid  going  round  it.  It  is  distant 
eighteen  miles  from  Michilimackinac.  After  the  Indians  had 
made  their  war-whoop,  as  before,  an  Ottawa  appeared  upon  the 
beach,  who  made  signs  that  we  should  land,  in  consequence, 
we  approached.  The  Ottawa  asked  the  news,  and  kept  the 
Chippeways  in  farther  conversation,  till  we  were  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  land,  and  in  shallow  water.  At  this  moment,  a 
hundred  men  rushed  upon  us,  from  among  the  bushes,  and 
dragged  all  the  prisoners  out  of  the  canoes,  amid  a  terrifying 
shout. 

.  We  now  believed  that  our  last  sufferings  were  approaching; 
but  no  sooner  were  we  fairly  on  shore,  and  on  our  legs,  tham 
the  chiefs  of  the  party  advanced,  and  gave  each  of  us  their 
hands,  telling  us  that  they  were  our  friends,  and  OttaWas, 
whorr.  the  Chippeways  had  insulted,  by  destroying  the  English 
without  consulting  with  them  on  the  affair.  They  added  that 
what  they  had  done  was  for  the  purpose  of  saving  our  lives,  the 
Chippeways  having  been  carrying  us  to  the  Isles  du  Castor 
only  to  kill  and  devour  us. 

The  reader's  imagination  is  here  distracted  by  the  variety  of 
our  fortunes,  and  he  may  well  paint  to  himself  the  state  of  mind 
of  those  who  sustained  them,  who  were  the  sport  or  the  vic- 
tims of  a  series  of  events,  more  like  dreams  than  realities, 
more  like  fiction  than  truth  !  It  was  not  long  before  we  were 
embarked  again,  in  the  canoes  of  the  Ottawas,  who^  the  same 
evening,  relanded  us  at  Michilimackinac,  where  thev  marchod 
us  into  the  fort,  in  view  of  the  Chippeways,  conwunded  at 
beholding  the  Ottawas  espouse  a  side  opposite  to  their  own. 

The  Ottawas,  who  had  accompanied  us  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, took  possession  of  the  forL    We,  who  had  changed  mas- 
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ters,  but  were  still  prisoners,  were  lodged  in  the  house  of  the 
commandant,  and  strictly  guarded. 

Early  the  next  morning,  a  general  council  was  held,  in 
which  the  Ghippeways  complained  much  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Ottawas  in  robbing  them  of  their  prisoners  ;  alleging  that 
all  the  Indians,  the  Ottawas  alone  excepted,  were  at  war  with 
the  English ;  that  Pontiac  had  taken  Detroit ;  that  the  king 
of  France  had  awoke,  and  repossessed  himself  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal ;  and  that  the  English  were  meeting  destruction, 
not  only  at  Michilimackinac,  but  in  every  other  part  of  the 
world.  From  all  this  they  inferred  that  it  became  the  Ottawas 
to  restore  the  prisoners,  and  to  join  in  the  war ;  and  the  speech 
was  followed  by  large  presents,  being  part  of  the  plunder  of 
the  fort,  and  which  was  previously  heaped  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.  The  Indians  rarely  make  their  answers  till  the  day 
after  they  have  heard  the  arguments  offered.  They  did  not 
depart  from  their  custom  on  this  occasion ;  and  the  council 
therefore  adjourned. 

We,  the  prisoners,  whose  fate  was  thus  in  controversy,  were 
unacquainted  at  the  time  with  this  transaction ;  and  therefore 
enjoyed  a  night  of  tolerable  tranquillity,  not  in  the  least  sus- 
pecting the  reverse  which  was  preparmg  for  us.  Which  of 
the  arguments  of  the  Chippeways,  or  whether  or  not  all 
were  deemed  valid  by  the  Ottawas,  1  cannot  say ;  but  the 
council  was  resumed  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and, 
after  several  speeches  had  been  made  in  it,  the  prisoners  were 
sent  for,  and  returned  to  the  Chippeways. 

The  Ottawas,  who  now  gave  us  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chippeways,  had  themselves  declared  that  the  latter  designed 
no  odier  than  to  kill  us,  and  make  broth  of  us.  The  Chippe- 
ways, as  soon  as  we  were  restored  to  them,  marched  us  to  a 
village  of  their  own,  situate  on  the  point  which  is  below  the 
fort,  and  put  us  into  a  lodge,  already  the  prison  of  fourteen 
soldiers,  tied  two  and  two,  with  each  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and 
made  fast  to  a  pole  which  might  be  called  the  supporter  of  the 
building. 

I  was  left  untied  ;  but  I  passed  a  night  sleepless  and  full  of 
wretchedness.  My  bed  was  the  bare  ground,  and  I  was 
again  reduced  to  an  old  shirt,  as  my  entire  ap]mrel;  the 
blanket  which  I  had  received,  through  the  generosity  of  M. 
Cuchoise,  having  been  taken  from  me  among  the  Ottawas, 
when  they  seized  upon  myself  and  the  others,  at  Wagoshense, 
f  was,  besides,  in  want  of  food,  having  for  two  days  eaten  noth- 


confess  that  in  the  canoe  with   the  Chippeways  I  was 
•fbred  bread ;  but,  bread,  with  what  accompaniment !    They 
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had  a  loaf,  which  they  cut  with  the  same  knives  that  they  had 
employed  in  the  massacre — ^knives  still  cov^ed  with  blood. 
The  blood  they  moistened  with  spittle,  and  rubbing  it  on 
the  bread,  offered  this  for  food  to  their  prisoners,  telling  them 
to  eat  the  blood  of  their  countrymen. 

Such  was  my  situation  on  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of 
June,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three ; 
but  a  few  hours  produced  an  event  which  gave  still  a  new 
color  to  my  lot. 

Toward  noon,  when  the  great  war-chief,  in  company  with 
Wenniway  was  seated  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  lodge,  my 
friend  and  brother,  Wawatam,  suddenly  came  in.  During 
the  four  days  preceding,  I  had  often  wondered  what  had 
become  of  him.  In  passing  by  he  gave  me  his  hand,  but 
went  immediately  toward  tKe  great  chief,  by  the  side  of  whom 
and  Wenniway,  he  sat  himself  down.  The  most  uninterrupted 
silence  prevailed;  each  smoked  his  pipe;  and  this  done» 
Wawatam  arose,  and  left  the  lodge,  saying  to  me,  as  he  passed, 
"  Take  courage !" 

An  hour  elapsed,  during  which  several  chiefs  entered,  and 
preparations  appeared  to  be  making  for  a  council.  At  length, 
Wawatam  re-entered  the  lodge,  followed  by  his  wife,  and  both 
loaded  with  merchandise,  which  they  carried  up  to  the  chiefs, 
and  laid  in  a  heap  before  them.  Some  moments  of  silence 
followed,  at  the  end  of  which  Wawatam.  pronounced  a  speech, 
every  word  of  which,  to  me,  was  of  extraordinary  interest : 

"  Friends  and  relations,"  he  began,  "  what  is  it  that  I  shall 
say  ?  You  know  what  I  feel.  You  all  have  friends  and 
brothers  and  children,  whom  as  yourselves  you  love ;  and  you, 
what  would  you  experience,  did  you,  like  me,  behold  your 
dearest  friend — your  brother — in  the  condition  of  a  slave; 
a  slave,  exposed  every  moment  to  insult,  and  to  menaces  of 
death?  This  case,  as  you  all  know,  is  mine.  See  there 
(pointing  to  myself)  my  friend  and  brother  among  slaves,  him- 
self a  slave ! 

"You  all  well  know  that  long  before  the  war  began  I 
adopted  him  as  my  brother.  From  that  moment  he  became 
one  of  my  family,  so  that  no  change  of  circumstances  could 
break  the  cord  which  fastened  us  together. 

"  He  is  my  brother ;  and,  because  I  am  your  relation,  he  is 
therefore  your  relation  too : — and  how,  being  your  relation,  can 
he  be  your  slave  ? 

"  On  the  day  on  which  the  war  began,  you  were  fearful, 
lest  on  this  very  account  I  should  reveal  your  secret. 
Yon  requested,  therefore,  that  I  would  leave  me  fort,  and 
even  cross  the  lake.    I  did  so,  bat  did  it  with  reluctance. 


^ 
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I  did  it  with  reluctajice,  notwithstanding  that  joq»  Mendh 
wehna,who  had  the  command  in  this  enterprise,  gave  me 
TOOT  promise  that  you  would  protect  my  fnend«  deliTering  him 
nrom  all  danger,  and  giving  him  safely  to  me. 

"  The  performance  of  wis  promise  I  now  claim.  I  come 
not  with  empty  hands  to  ask  it.  Tou,  Menehwehna,  best 
know  whether  or  not,  as  it  respects  yourself,  you  have  kept 
your  word,  but  I  bring  these  goods,  to  buy  off  every  claim 
which  any  man  among  you  all  may  have  on  my  brother,  as  his 
prisoner.'^ 

Wawatam  having  ceased,  the  pipes  were  again  filled ;  and, 
aftcff  they  were  finished,  a  further  period  of  silence  followed. 
At  the  end  of  this,  Menehwehna  arose,  and  gave  his  reply : 

*'  My  relation  and  brother,"  said  he,  '*  what  you  have  spoken 
is  the  truth.  We  were  acquainted  with  the  friendship  which 
subsisted  between  yourself  and  the  Englishman,  in  whose 
behalf  you  have  now  addressed  us.  We  knew  the  danger  of 
havinff  our  secret  discovered,  and  the  consequences  which 
must  follow ;  and  you  say  truly  that  we  requested  you  to  leave 
the  fort.  This  we  did  out  of  regard  for  you  and  your  fiunily ; 
for,  if  a  discovery  of  our  design  had  h^a  made,  you  would 
have  been  blamcKi,  whether  guilty  or  not ;  and  you  would  thus 
have  been  involved  in  difficulties  from  which  you  could  not 
have  extricated  yourself. 

"  It  is  also  true  that  I  promised  you  to  take  care  of  your 
friend ;  and  this  promise  I  performed,  by  desiring  my  son, 
at  the  moment  of  assault,  to  seek  him  out,  and  hring  him 
to  my  lodge.  He  went  accordingly,  but  could  not  find  him. 
The  day  after  I  sent  him  to  Langlade's,  when  he  was  informed 
that  your  friend  was  safe ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  Indians 
were  then  drinking  the  rum  which  had  been  found  in  the  fort, 
he  would  have  brought  him  home  with  him,  according  to  my 
orders. 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  your  friend  has  escaped.  We 
accept  your  present;  and  you  may  take  him  home  with 
you." 

Wawatam  thanked  the  assembled  chiefs,  and  taking  me  by 
the  hand,  led  me  to  his  lodge,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  yards  only  from  the  prison-lodge.  My  entrance  i^peared 
to  give  joy  to  the  whole  fJGimily ;  food  was  immediately  pre- 
pared for  me ;  and  I  now  ate  the  first  hearty  meal  which  I  had 
made  since  my  capture.  I  found  myself  one  of  the  family ; 
and  but  that  I  had  still  my  fears,  as  to  the  other  Indians,  I  felt 
at  happy  as  the  situation  could  allow. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  morning,  I  was  alarmed  by  a  noise 
m  the  prison-lodge ;  and  looking  tbough  the  openings  of  the 
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lodge  in  which  I  was,  I  saw  seven  dead  bodies  of  white  men 
dragged  forth.  Upon  my  inquiry  into  the  occasion,  I  was 
informed  that  a  certain  chief,  called  by  the  Canadians  Le  Grand 
Sable,  had  not  long  before  arrived  from  his  winter's  hunt ;  and 
that  he,  having  been  absent  when  the  war  begun,  and  being 
now  desirous  of  manifesting  to  the  Indians  at  large  his  hearty 
concurrence  in  what  they  had  done,  had  gone  into  the  prison- 
lodge,  and  there  with  his  knife  put  the  seven  men  who^e  bodies 
I  had  seen  to  death. 

Shortly  after,  two  of  the  Indians  took  one  of  the  dead  bodies, 
which  they  chose  as  being  the  fattest,  cut  off  the  head,  and 
divided  the  whole  into  five  parts,  one  of  which  was  put  into 
each  of  five  kettles,  hung  over  as  many  fires  kindled  for  this 
purpose,  at  the  door  of  the  prison-lodge.  Sooq  after  things 
were  so  far  prepared,  a  message  came  to  our  lodge,  with  an 
invitation  to  Wawatam  to  assist  at  the  feast. 

An  invitation  to  a  feast  is  given  by  him  who  is  the  master 
of  it.  Small  cuttings  of  cedar  wood,  of  about  four  inches  in 
length,  supply  the  place  of  cards ;  and  the  bearer  by  word  of 
mouth  states  the  particulars. 

Wawatam  obeyed  the  summons,  taking  with  him,  as  is  usual, 
to  the  place  of  entertainment,  his  dish  and  spoon. 

After  an  absence  of  about  half  an  hour,  he  returned,  bringing 
in  his  dish  a  human  hand,  and  a  large  piece  of  flesh.  He  did 
not  appear  to  relish  the  repast,  but  told  me  that  it  was  then, 
and  always  had  been  the  custom  among  all  the  Indian  nations, 
when  returning  from  war,  or  on  overcoming  their  enemies,  to 
make  a  war-feast  from  among  the  slain.  This  he  said  inspir- 
ed the  warrior  with  courage  in  attack,  and  bred  him  to  meet 
death  with  fearlessness. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  large  canoe,  such  as  those 
which  came  from  Montreal,  was  seen  advancing  to  the  fort. 
It  was  full  of  men,  and  I  distinguished  several  passengers. 
The  Indian  cry  was  made  in  the  village ;  a  general  muster 
ordered ;  and  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  they  marched  up 
to  the  fort,  where  the  canoe  was  expected  to  land.  The  canoe, 
suspecting  nothing,  came  boldly  to  the  fort,  where  the  passen- 
gers, as  l^ing  English  traders,  were  seized,  dragged  through 
the  water,  b^t,  reviled,  marched  to  the  prison-lodge,  and  there 
stripped  of  their  clothes  and  confined. 

Of  the  English  traders  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians 
at  the  capture  of  the  fort,  Mr.  Tracy  was  the  only  one  who 
lost  his  life.  Mr.  Ezekiel  Solomons  and  Mr.  Henry  Bostwick 
were  taken  by  the  Ottawas,  and  after  the  peace  carried  down 
to  Montreal,  and  there  ransomed.  Of  ninety  troops,  about 
seventy  were  killed;  the  rest,  together  with  those  of  the  posts 
26 
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in  the  Bay  des  Puants,  and  at  the  river  Saint  Joseph,  were 
also  kept  in  safety  by  the  Ottawas  till  the  peace,  and  then  either 
freely  restored,  or  ransomed  at  Montreal.  The  Ottawas  never 
overcame  their  disgust  at  the  neglect  with  which  they  had 
been  treated,  in  the  beginning  of  Uie  war,  by  those  who  after- 
ward desired  their  assistance  as  allies. 

In  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  June,  a  general  council  was 
held,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  remove  to  me  island  of  Michi* 
limackinac,  as  a  more  defensible  situation  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  by  the  English.  The  Indians  had  begun  to  entertain 
apprehensions  of  want  of  strenc^h.  No  news  had  reached 
them  from  the  Potawatamies,  in  the  Bay  des  Puants  ;  and  ihey 
were  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  Monomins^  would  join  them. 
I  They  even  feared  that  the  Sioux  would  take  the  EngHsh  side. 

!  This  resolution  fixed,  they  prepared  for  a  speedy  retreat 

I  At  noon  the  camp  was  broken  up,  and  we  embarked,  taking 

with  us  the  prisoners  that  were  still  undisposed  of.    On  our 
I  passage  we  encountered  a  gale  of  wind,  and  there  were  some 

I  appearances  of  danger.     To  avert  it,  a  dog,  of  which  the  legs 

were  previously  tied  together,  was  thrown  into  the  lake;  an         ; 
offering  designed  to  soothe  the  angry  passions  of  some  offended 
I  Manito. 

'  As  we  approached  the  island,  two  women  in  the  canoe  in 

I  which  I  was  began  to  utter  melancholy  and  hideous  cries.         i 

I  Precarious  as  my  condition  still  remained,  I  experienced  some        jj 

sensations  of  alarm  from  these  dismal  sounds,  of  which  I  could  | 
not  then  discover  the  occasion.  Subsequently,  I  learned  that  i 
it  is  customary  for  the  women,  on  passing  near  the  burial-places  j| 
of  relations,  never  to  omit  the  practice  of  which  I  was  now  a  jj 
witness,  and  by  which  they  intend  to  denote  their  grief.  Ii 

By  the  approach  of  evening  we  reached  the  island  in  safety,  jj 
and  the  women  were  not  long  in  erecting  our  cabins.  In  the  j; 
morning,  there  was  a  muster  of  the  Indians,  at  which  there  jj 
were  found  three  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  men. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  there  arrived  a  canoe  from  Detroit, 
with  ambassadors,  who  endeavored  to  prevail  on  the  Indians 
to  repair  thither  to  the  assistance  of  Pontiac ;  but  feser  was  now 
the  prevailing  passion.  A  guard  was  kept  during  the  day,  and 
a  watch  by  night,  and  alarms  were  very  frequently  spread. 
Had  an  enemy  appeared,  all  the  prisoners  would  have  been  put 
to  death ;  and  I  suspected  that,  as  an  Englishman,  I  should 
share  their  &te. 

•  Manomines,  or  Malomines.  In  the  first  syllable,  the  substitution  dl 
fbr  ft,  and  n  for  /,  marks  one  of  the  differences  in  the  Chippeway  and  Al- 
^qoin  dialects.  In  the  month  of  an  Algonquin,  it  is MMimackam. 
m  that  of  a  Chij^wway ,  MicJUnmaekkkoc 
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SeTeral  days  had  now  passed,  when  one  morning  a  contin- 
ued alarm  prevailed,  and  I  saw  the  Indians  running  in  a  con- 
fused manner  toward  the  beach.  In  a  short  time  I  learned 
that  two  large  canoes  from  Montreal  were  in  sight. 

All  the  Indian  canoes  were  immediately  manned,  and  those 
from  Montreal  were  surrounded  and  seized,  as  they  turned  a 
point  behind  which  the  flotilla  had  been  concealed.  The  goods 
were  consigned  to  a  Mr.  Levy,  and  would  have  been  saved  if 
the  canoe  men  had  called  them  French  property ;  but  they  were 
terrified  and  disguised  nothing. 

In  the  canoes  was  a  large  proportion  of  liquor,  a  dangerous 
acquisition,  and  which  threatened  disturbance  amonff  the  In- 
dians, even  to  the  loss  of  their  dearest  friends.  /  Wawatam, 
always  watchful  of  my  safety,  no  sooner  heard  the  noise  ol 
drunkenness,  which  in  the  evening  did  not  fail  to  begin,  thfin 
he  represented  to  me  the  danger  of  remaining  in  the  village, 
and  owned  that  he  could  not  himself  resist  the  temptation  of 
joining  his  comrades  in  the  debauch.  That  I  might  escape  all 
mischief,  he  therefore  requested  that  I  would  accompany  him 
to  the  mountain,  where  I  was  to  remain  hidden  till  Uie  liquor 
should  be  drank. 

We  ascended  the  mountain  accordingly.  It  is  this  mountain 
which  constitutes  that  high  land  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
of  which  I  have  spoken  before,  as  of  a  figure  considered  as 
resembling  a  turtle,  and  therefore  called  Michilimackinac,  It 
is  thickly  covered  with  wood,  and  very  rocky  toward  the  top. 
After  walking  more  than  half  a  mile,  we  came  to  a  large  rock, 
at  the  base  of  which  was  an  opening,  dark  within,  and  appear- 
ing to  be  the  entrance  of  a  cave. 

Here,  Wawatam  recommended  that  I  should  take  up  my 
lodging,  and  by  all  means  remain  till  he  returned. 

On  going  into  the  cave,  of  which  the  entrance  was  nearly 
ten  feet  wide,  I  found  the  further  end  to  be  rounded  in  its  shape, 
like  that  of  an  oven,  but  with  a  further  aperture,  too  small, 
however,  to  be  explored. 

After  thus  looking  around  me,  I  broke  small  branches  from 
the  trees,  and  spread  them  for  a  bed ;  then  wrapped  myself  in 
my  blanket,  and  slept  till  daybreak. 

On  awaking  I  felt  myself  incommoded  by  some  object  upon 
which  I  lay ;  and  removing  it,  found  it  to  be  a  bone.  This  I 
supposed  to  be  that  of  a  deer,  or  some  other  animal,  and  what 
might  very  naturally  be  looked  for  in  the  place  in  which  it  was ; 
but,  when  daylight  visited  my  chamber,  I  discovered,  with  some 
feelings  of  horror,  that  I  was  lying  on  nothing  less  than  a  heap 
of  human  bones  and  skulls,  which  covered  ail  the  floor ! 

The  day  passed  without  the  return  of  Wawatam,  and  with- 
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out  food.  As  night  approached,  I  found  myself  unable  to  meet 
its  darkness  in  the  cnarael-house,  which,  nevertheless,  I  had 
riewed  free  from  uneasiness  during  the  day.  I  chose,  there- 
fore, an  adjacent  bush  for  this  ni^t's  lodging,  and  slept  under 
it  as  before ;  but  in  the  morning,  I  awoke  hungry  and  dispir- 
ited, and  almost  envying  the  dry  bones,  to  the  view  of  which  1 
returned.  At  length  the  sound  of  a  foot  reached  me,  and  my 
Indian  friend  appeared,  making  many  apologies  for  his  long 
absence,  the  cause  of  which  was  an  unfortunate  excess  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  liquor. 

This  point  being  explained,  I  mentioned  the  extraordinary 
sight  that  had  presented  itself  in  the  cave  to  which  he  had 
commended  my  slumbers.  He  had  never  heard  of  its  existence 
before ;  and,  upon  examining  the  cave  together,  we  saw  reascm 
to  believe  that  it  had  been  anciently  filled  with  human  bodies. 

On  returning  to  the  lodge,  I  experienced  a  cordial  reception 
from  the  family,  which  consisted  of  the  wife  of  my  friend,  his 
two  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  married,  and  whose  wife, 
and  a  daughter  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  completed  the  lists 

Wawatam  related  to  the  other  Indians  the  adventure  of  the 
bones.  All  of  them  expressed  surprise  at  hearing  it,  and  de- 
clared that  they  had  never  been  aware  of  the  contents  of  this 
cave  before.  After  visiting  it,  which  they  immediately  did, 
almost  every  one  offered  a  difierent  opinion  as  to  its  history. 

Some  advanced,  that  at  a  period  when  the  waters  overflowed 
the  land,  (an  event  which  makes  a  distinguished  figure  in  the 
history  of  their  world,)  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  had  fled 
into  the  cave,  and  been  there  drowned ;  others,  that  those  same 
inhabitants,  when  the  Hurons  made  war  upon  them,  (as  tradi- 
tion says  they  did,)  hid  themselves  in  the  cave,  and  bein^ 
discovered,  were  there  massacred.  For  mjrself,  I  am  dispos^ 
to  believe  that  this  cave  was  an  ancient  receptacle  of  the  Iwnes 
of  prisoners,  sacrificed  and  devoured  at  war-feasts.  I  have 
always  observed  that  the  Indians  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  biones  of  sacrifices,  preserving  them  unbroken,  and  deposit- 
ing them  in  some  place  kept  exclusively  for  that  purpose. 

A  few  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  incidents  recorded 
above,  Menehwehna,  whom  I  now  found  to  be  the  great  chief 
of  the  village  of  Michilimackinac,  came  to  the  lodge  of  my 
friend  ;  and  when  the  usual  ceremony  of  smoking  was  finish- 
ed, he  observed  that  Indians  were  now  daily  arriving  from 
Detroit,  some  of  whom  had  lost  relations  or  friends  in  the  war, 
'and  who  would  certainly  retaliate  on  any  Englishman  tber 
found ;  upon  which  account,  his  errand  was  to  advise  that  J 
should  be  dressed  like  an  Indian,  an  ejqpedient  whence  I  migfa' 
hope  to  escape  all  future  insuU. 
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modation,  was  began  and  finished  by  the  women  in  less  than 
half  an  hour. 

The  next  morning  we  heard  that  she  was  very  ill,  and  the 
family  began  to  be  much  alarmed  on  her  account ;  the  more 
so,  no  doubt,  because  cases  of  difficult  labor  are  very  rare 
among  Indian  women.  In  this  distress.  Wawatam  requested 
me  to  accompany  him  into  the  woods ;  and  on  our  way  in- 
formed me  that  if  he  could  find  a  snake,  he  should  soon  secure 
relief  to  his  daughter-in-law. 

On  reaching  some  wet  groand,  we  speedily  obtained  the 
object  of  oar  search,  in  a  small  snake,  of  the  kind  called  the 
^ter-snake.  Wawatam  seized  it  by  the  neck,  and,  holding 
It  fast,  while  it  coiled  itself  round  his  arm,  he  cut  off  its  head, 
catching  the  blood  in  a  cup  that  he  had  brought  with  him. 
This  done,  he  threw  away  the  snake,  and  carried  home  the 
blood,  which  he  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  water.  Of  this 
mixture  he  administered  first  one  table-spoonful,  and  shortly 
after  a  second.  Within  an  hour  the  patient  was  safely  deli- 
vered of  a  fine  child ;  and  Wawatam  subsequently  declared 
that  the  remedy,  to  which  he  had  resorted,  was  one  that  never 
failed. 

On  the  next  day,  we  left  the  Bay  of  Boutchitaouy ;  and  the 
young  mother,  in  high  spirits,  assisted  in  loading  the  canoe, 
barefooted,  and  knee-deep  in  the  water. 

The  medical  information,  the  diseases  and  the  remedies  of 
the  Indians,  often  engaged  my  curiosity  during  the  period 
through  which  I  was  familiar  with  these  nations ;  and  I  shall 
take  this  occasion  to  introduce  a  few  particulars  connected 
with  their  history. 

The  Indians  are  in  general  free  from  disorders;  and  an 
instance  of  their  being  subject  to  dropsy,  gout,  or  stone,  never 
came  within  my  knowledge.  Inflammations  of  the  lungs  are 
among  their  most  ordinary  complaints,  and  rheumatism  still 
more  so,  especially  with  the  aged.  Their  mode  of  life,  in 
which  they  are  so  much  exposed  to  the  wet  and  cold,  sleeping 
on  the  ground,  and  inhaling  the  night  air,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  their  liability  to  these  diseases.  The  remedies  on  which 
they  most  rely  are  emetics,  cathartics,  and  the  lancet;  bat 
especially  the  last  Bleeding  is  so  favorite  an  operation  among 
the  women  that  they  never  lose  an  occasion  of  enjoying  it, 
whether  sick  or  well.  I  have  sometimes  bled  a  dozen  women 
in  a  morning  as  they  sat  in  a  row,  along  a  fisillen  tree,  begin- 
|ing  with  the  first,  opening  the  vein,  then  proceeding  to  the 
second,  and  so  on,  having  three  or  four  individuals  bleeding  at 
the  same  time. 

In  most  villages,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the  Chippe- 
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ways,  this  service  was  required  of  me ;  and  no  persuasion  of 
mine  could  ever  induce  a  woman  to  dispense  With  it. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  all  the  nations  that  I 
have  seen,  particular  individuals  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
art  of  healing,  hut  principally  hy  means  of  pretended  sorcery ; 
and  operations  of  this  sort  are  always  paid  for  by  a  present 
made  before  they  are  begun.  Indeed,  whatever,  as  an  impostor, 
may  be  the  demerits  of  the  operator,  his  reward  may  generally 
be  said  to  be  fairly  earned  by  dint  of  corporal  labor. 

I  was  once  present  at  a  performance  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  patient  was  a  female  child  of  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
Several  of  the  elder  chiefs  were  invited  to  the  scene ;  and  the 
same  compliment  was  paid  to  myself,  on  account  of  the  medi- 
cal skill  for  which  it  was  pleased  to  give  me  credit. 

The  physician  (so  to  call  him)  seated  himself  on  the  ground ; 
and  before  him,  on  a  new  stroud  blanket,  was  placed  a  basin 
of  water,  in  which  were  three  bones,  the  larger  ones,  as  it 
appeared  to  me,  of  a  swan's  wing.  In  his  hand  he  had  his 
MisMquoi,  or  rattle,  with  which  he  beat  time  to  his  medicine- 
song.  The  sick  child  lay  on  a  blanket,  near  the  physician. 
She  appeared  to  have  much  fever,  and  a  severe  oppression  of 
the  lungs,  breathing  with  difficulty,  and  betraying  symptoms 
of  the  last  stage  of  consumption. 

After  singing  for  some  time,  the  physician  took  one  of  the 
bones  out  of  me  basin :  the  bone  was  hollow ;  and  one  end 
being  applied  to  the  breast  of  the  patient,  he  put  the  other  into 
his  mouth,  in  order  to  remove  the  disorder  by  suction.  Having 
persevered  in  this  as  long  as  he  thought  proper,  he  suddenly 
seemed  to  force  the  bone  into  his  mouth,  and  swallow  it.  He 
now  acted  the  part  of  one  suffering  severe  pain ;  but,  presently^ 
finding  relief,  he  made  a  long  speech,  and  after  this  returned 
to  singing,  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  rattle.  With  the 
latter,  during  his  song,  he  struck  his  head,  breast,  sides,  and 
back ;  at  the  same  time  straining,  as  if  to  vomit  forth  the  bone. 

Relin(juishing  this  attempt,  he  applied  himself  to  suction  a 
second  time,  and  with  the  second  ol  the  three  bones ;  and  this 
also  he  soon  seemed  to  swallow. 

Upon  its  disappearance,  he  began  to  distort  himself  in  the 
most  frightful  nuumer,  using  every  gesture  which  could  convey 
the  idea  of  pain  ;  at  length  he  succeeded,  or  pretended  to  suc- 
ceed, in  throwing  up  one  of  the  bones.  This  was  handed 
about  to  the  spectators,  and  strictly  examined;  but  nothing 
remarkable  could  be  discovered,  l/pon  this,  he  went  back  to 
his  song  and  rattle ;  and  after  some  time  threw  up  the  second 
of  the  two  bones.  In  the  groove  of  this,  the  physician,  upon 
examination,  found,  and  displayed  to  all  present,  a  small  white 
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substaDce,  resembling  a  piece  of  the  quill  of  a  feather,  It  wm 
passed  round  the  company  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  declared, 
by  the  physician,  to  be  the  thing  causing  the  disorder  of  his 
patient. 

The  multitude  believe  that  these  physicians,  whom  the 
French  call  jongleurs,  or  jugglers,  can  inflict  as  well  as  remote 
disorders.  They  believe  that  by  drawing  the  figure  of  any 
person  in  sand  or  ashes,  or  on  clay,  or  by  considering  any 
object  as  the  figure  of  a  person,  and  then  pricking  it  with  a 
sharp  stick,  or  other  substance,  or  doing,  in  any  othier  manner, 
that  which  done  to  a  living  body  would  cause  pain  or  injury, 
the  individual  represented,  or  supposed  to  be  represented)  will 
suffer  accordingiy.     On  the  other  hand,  the  mischief  being 

'  done,  another  physician,  of  equal  pretensions,  can  by  suction 

remove  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  operations  which  I 
have  described  were  not  successful  in  the  instance  referred  to ; 

!  for,  on  the  day  after  they  had  taken  place,  the  girl  died. 

I  With  regard  to  flesh-wounds,  the  Indians  certainly  eflbct 

\  astonishing  cures.      Here,  as  above,  much  that  is  fiintastic 

I  occurs;  but  the  success  of  their  practice  evinces  something 
;i  solid. 

At  the  Sault  de  Sainte-Marie  I  knew  a  man  who,  in  the 
;  result  of  a  quarrel,  received  the  stroke  of  an  axe  in  his  side. 

The  blow  was  so  violent,  and  the  axe  driven  so  deep,  that  the 
;  wretch  who  held  it  could  not  withdraw  it,  but  left  it  in  the 

il  wound,  and  fled.     Shortly  after,  the  man  was  found,  and 

I,  brought  into  the  fort,  where  several  other  Indians  came  to  his 

I I  assistance.  Among  these,  one,  who  was  a  physician,  imrae* 
diatcly  withdrew,  in  order  to  fetch  \^npenegusan,  or  medicine- 
bag,  with  which  he  soon  returned.  The  eyes  of  the  sufferer 
were  fixed,  his  teeth  closed,  and  his  case  apparently  desperate. 

The  physician  took  from  his  bag  a  small  portion  of  a  very 
white  substance,  resembling  that  of  a  bone ;  this  he  scraped 
into  a  little  water,  and  forcing  open  the  jaws  of  the  patient 
with  a  stick,  he  poured  the  mixture  down  his  throat  What 
followed  was,  that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  wounded 
man  moved  his  eyes ;  and  beginning  to  vomit,  threw  up  a 
small  lump  of  clotted  blood. 

The  physician  now,  and  not  before,  examined  the  wound, 
from  which  I  could  see  the  breath  escape,  and  from  which  a 
part  of  the  omentum  depended.  This  the  physician  did  not 
set  about  to  restore  to  its  place,  but,  cutting  it  away,  minced 
it  into  small  pieces,  and  made  his  patient  swallow  it 

The  man  was  then  carried  to  his  lodge,  where  I  visited  him 
daily.  By  the  sixth  day  he  was  aUe  to  walk  about;  and 
within  a  month  he  grew  quite  well,  except  that  he  was  trooUed 
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with  a  cough.  Twenty  years  after  his  misfortune  he  was  still 
alive. 

Another  man,  being  on  his  wintering-ground,  and  from 
home,  hunting  beaver,  was  crossing  a  lake,  covered  with 
smooth  ice,  with  two  beavers  on  his  back,  when  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  iiell.  At  his  side,  in  his  belt,  ^as  his  axe,  the  blade  of 
which  came  upoti  the  joint  of  his  wrist ;  and,  the  weight  of 
his  body  coming  upon  the  bla^de,  his  hand  was  completely 
separated  from  his  arm,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of 
the  skin.  He  had  to  walk  three  miles  to  his  lodge,  which  was 
thus  far  away.  The  skin,  which  alone  retained  his  hand  to 
his  arm,  he  cut  through,  with  the  same  axe  which  had  done 
the  rest ;  and  fortunately  having  on  a  shirt,  he  took  it  off,  tore 
it  up,  and  made  a  strong  ligature  above  the  wrist,  so  as  in 
some  measure  to  avoid  the  loss  of  blood.  On  reaching  hi» 
lodge,  he  cured  the  wound  himself,  by  the  mere  use  of  simples. 
I  was  a  witness  to  its  perfect  healing. 

I  have  said  that  these  physicians,  jugglers,  or  practitioners 
of  pretended  sorcery,  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  inflicting 
diseases ;  ai(d  I  may  add,  that  they  are  sometimes  themselves 
suflerers  on  this  account.  In  one  instance  I  saw  one  of  them 
killed,  by  a  man  who  charged  him.  with  having  brought  his 
brother  to  death  by  malefic  arts.  The  accuser,  in  his  rage, 
thrust  his  knife  into  the  belly  of  the  accused,  and  ripped  it 
open.  The  latter  caught  his  bowels  in  his  arms,  and  thus 
walked  toward  his  lodc^e,  gathering  them  up,  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  escaped  his  bold.  His  lodge  was  at  no  con- 
siderable distance,  and  he  reached  it  alive,  and  died  in  it. 

Our  next  encampment  was  on  the  island  of  Saint-Martin, 
off  Cape  Saint-Ignace,  so  called  from  the  Jesuit  mission  of 
Saint  Ignatius  to  the  Hurons,  formerly  established  there.  Our 
object  was  to  fish  for  sturgeon,  which  we  did  with  great  sue- 
cess ;  and  here,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  and  excellent 
supply  of  food,  we  remained  until  the  twentieth  day  of  Au- 
gust. At  this  time,  the  autumn  being  at  hand,  and  a  sure 
prospect  of  increased  security  from  hostile  Indians  afltorded, 
Wawatam  proposed  going  to  his  intended  winterrng-ground. 
The  removal  was  a  subject  of  the  greatest  joy  to  myself,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  insults,  to  which  I  had  still  to  submit, 
from  the  Indians  of  our  band  or  village,  and  to  escape  from 
which  I  would  freely  have  gone  almost  anywhere.  At  our 
wintering-ground  we  were  to  ba  alone ;  for  the  Indian  families, 
in  the  countries  of  which  I  write,  separate  in  the  winter 
season,  for  the  convenience  as  well  of  subsistence  as  of  the 
chase,  and  re-associate  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

In  preparation,  our  first  business  was  to  sail  for  Michili- 
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J  «rif«dt  WB  t»ouued'  from  a  Caaadlui 
trmder,  on  credit,  some  trifling  articles,  together  with  ammimi* 
tiMit  and  two  boflhob  of  raaiae.  This  done,  we  steered  di- 
fCtttly  fbf  kbe  Mickigam  At  L'Atbre  Crodte  weston>ed  one 
dajr  on  aiFisit  to  the  Ottawas*  wbere  ail  tfae^  people,  and  par- 
tiiNilarljr  OkiDOohumidd,  the  chiefs  tho'same  who  todc  me  mm 
the  Chi^^Mwayst  befaaired  with  great  ciiility  an^  kindness; 
Hm  chief  presented  rae  with  a  bag  of  maize.  li  is  the 
Qltawaa,  it  will  ba  reoRmberedt  who  raise  this  grain  for*  the 
aarinrt  of  Michilimackinac. 

Issannif  L'Arfare  Croehe,  we  proceeded  direct  tothemotrth 
el  die  river  Anx  Sables,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Idte,  and 
diateQi  ahoai  a  hundr^  aad  fifty  miles  from  tort  MichiH^ 
maokmac.  On  «v  Toyage,  we  passed  several  deep  bays  and 
Qversi  siod  I.  fonad  die  barics  of  the  lake  to  consist  in  merr 
laadsi  without  aay  appearance  of  verdnie^  the  sand  drifting 
Irom  one  hill  to  another,  like  snow  in  winter.  Hence,  aH  the 
itfwrStf.whieh  ben  entered  the  lake,  ave  as  much  entlded  to 
tha  epithet  of  mmdf  as  that  to  which  we  were  boond-^  They 
ase^abe  djatingiushed  bjr  another  particnkrity,  alwa3rs  observa- 
bW  in  sinalar  skaattsos.  The  carrent  of  the  stream  being 
lani,  when  the  wimL  is  contrary,  by  the  wvi^es  of  the  lake,  it  is 
doTon  hacki  and  the  sands  of  the  shore  aie*  at  the  same  time 
—ihiiil  into  its  month.  In  conseqnenoe,  the  river  is  able  to 
base  a  passage  into  the  lake,  broad  only  in  ]^epertion  to  its 
ntmaat  stmigth;  while  it  hollows  for  itself,  behind  the  sand- 
banks^  a  basin  of  ooe>  two,  or  three  miles  across.  In  these 
rivers  we  killed  many  wild-fowl  and  beaver. 

To  Idll  bcttver^  we  used  to  go  several  miles  up  the  rivers, 
blfoio  the  approach  of  night,  and  after  the  dusk  came  on  suffer 
the  canoe  to  drift  gendy  down  die  current,  without  noise.  Tlie 
beaver  ia  this  part  of  the  evening  come  abroad  to  procore 
ff6d,.jM.materiab  for  repairing  their  habitations;  and  as  they 
are  not  alacnoed  by  the  canee^  they  often  pass  it  within  gun^ 


While  we  thus  hnnted  akng'  onr^wsy,  I  'eti]0]red  a  persona) 
fissedmn  of  which  I  had  been^  long  derived,  and  became  as 
eipert  in  the  Indian  poisuits  as  the  Ifldjans  diemsehres. 

On  entering  the  river  Aux  Sables,  Wawatam  took  a  dog, 
tied  its  feel  together,  and  threw  it  into  the  stream,  uttering, 
aithe:same  time,  a  long  pmyer,  which  he  addressed  to  the 
Gieal  S^rit,  supplicating  his  blessing  on  the  chase,  and  his 
aid  in  the  support  of  the  family,  through  the  dangers  of  a  long 
winter.  Our  lodge  was  fifteen  miles  above  the  moudi  of  the 
stream.    The  principal  animab  which  the  comitry  aJbrded 
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^ere  tjie  stag  or  red  deer,  tne  common  American  deer,  the 
Dear,  raccooD,  beaver  and  marten. 

.  The  beaver  feeds  in  preference  on  young  wood  of  the  birch, 
aspen  and  poplar  tree,  {popidus  nigral  called  by  the  Canadians 
liard,)  but  in  defect  of  these  on  any  other  tree,  those  of  the 
pine  and  fir  kinds  excepted.  These  latter  it  employs  only  for 
building  it?  dams  and  houses.  In  wide  meadows,  where  no 
wood  is ^ to  be  found,  it  resorts,  for  all  its  purposes,  to  the  roots 
Qt  its  rush, and  water  lily.  It  consumes  great  quantities  of 
food,  whether  of  roots  or  wood ;  and  hence  often  reduces 
'  itjSelf  to  the.  necessity  of  removing  into  a  new  quarter.  Its 
I^ou^e  jbas  ani  arched  dome-like  roof,  of  an  elliptical  figure,  and 
rises  from  three  to  four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
l\  is  always  entirely  surrounded  by  water ;  but,  in  the  banks 
adjacent,  the  animal  provides  holes  or  washes ^  of  which  the 
entrance  is  below  the  surface,  and  to  which  it  retreats  on  the 
fiistalarm*  ,  ,  . 

,  The  female  beaver  usually  produces  two  young  at  a  time, 
b]at  not  unfrequently  more.  Uuring  the  first  year  the  young 
remam  with  their  parents.  In  the  second  they  occupy  an 
adjoiniog  apartment,  and  assist  in  building,  and  m  procuring 
food.  At  two  years  old,  they  part,  and  build  houses  of  their 
own  ;  but  often  rove  about  for  a  considerable  time,  before  they 
fix  upon  a  spot.  There  are  beavers,  called  by  the  Indians  old 
i^tchdorSy  who  live  by  themselves,  build  no  houses,  and  work 
at  no  dams,  but  shelter  themselves  in  holes.  The  usual 
11  method  of  taking  thes^  is  by  traps,  formed  of  iron,  or  logs,  and 

il  baited  with  branches  oir  poplar. 

I !  '  According  to  the  Indians,  the  beaver  is  ihu^ch  given  to  jealousy. 

1 1  If  a  strange  male  approaches  th&  cabin,  a  battle  immediately 

1 1  epsues.     Of.  this  the  female  remains  an  uhcpiicerned  spectator, 

careless  to  which  partjf  the  law  of  conquest  may.  assigja  her. 
!  Xn^ong  the  beaver  which  we  killed,  those,  who  were  with  nie 

1 1  pretended  to  show  demonstrations  of  this  fact ;   some  of  the 

i  stdnsof  the  majLesrand  a)mo;^^  q(  the,  older  ^. ones,  bearing 

ii  marks  of  viplence,  while  none 'were  ever  to'be  seen  on  the 

i  skins  of  the  females.  ,      .         ,       . 

The  Indians  add,  that  the  male  is  as  constant  as  he  is  jeal- 
ous, never  attaching  himself  to  more  than  one  female ;  while 
the  female,  on  her  side,  is  always  fond  of  strangers. 
The  most  common  way  of  taking. the  beaver  is  that  of 
j  breaking  up  its  house,  which  is  done  vnth  trenching-tools,  dur- 

I  ing  the  winter,  when  the  ice  is  strong  enough  to  allow  of 

approaching  them ;  and  when,  also,  the  fur  is  in  its  most  valu- 
able state. 
Breaking  up  the  house,  however,  is  only  a  preparatory  stepi 
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Dnriog  this  operation,  the  (amily  make  their  escape  to  one  or 
more  of  their  washes.  These  are  to  he  discovered  hy  striking 
the  ice  along  the  hank,  and  where  the  holes  are  a  hoilow 
sound  is  returned.  After  discovering  and  searching  many  of 
these  in  vain,  we  oAen  found  the  whole  family  together,  in  the 
same  wash.  I  was  taught  occasionally  to  distinguish  a  full 
wash  from  an  empty  one,  hy  the  motion  of  the  water  ahove  its 
entrance,  occasioned  hy  the  hreathing  of  the  animals  concealed 
in  it.  Prom  the  washes  they  must  be  taken  out  with  the 
hands ;  and  in  doing  this,  the  hunter  sometimes  receivers 
severe  wounds  from  Iheir  teeth.  While  a  hunter,  I  thought, 
with  the  Indians,  that  the  beaver  flesh  was  very  good ;  bat 
aAer  that  of  the  ox  was  again  within  my  reach,  I  coald  not 
reIi!<Ji  it.     The  tail  is  accounted  a  luxurious  morsel. 

Beavers,  say  the  Indians,  were  formerly  a  people  endowed 
with  speech,  not  less  than  with  the  other  noble  faculties  they 
possess ;  but  the  Great  Spirit  has  taken  this  away  from  them, 
lest  they  should  grow  superior  in  understanding  to  mankind. 

The  raccoon  was  anather  object  of  our  chase.  It  was  my 
practice  to  go  out  in  the  evening,  with  dogs,  accompanied  by 
the  youngest  son  of  my  ^ardian,  to  hunt  this  animaL  Th^ 
raccoon  never  leaves  its  hidingnplace  till  after  sunset 

As  soon  as  a  dog  falls  on  a  fresh  track  of  the  raccoon,  he 
gives  notice  by  a  cry,  and  immediately  pursues.  His  barking 
enables  the  huntej  to  follow.  The  raccoon,  which  travels 
slowly,  and  is  soon  overtaken,  makes  for  a  tree,  on  which  he 
remains  till  shot. 

After  the  Tailing  of  the  snow,  nothing  more  is  necessary,  for 
taking  the  raccoon,  than  to  follow  the  track  of  his  feet  In 
this  season,  he  seldom  leaves  his  habitation ;  and  he  never 
lays  up  any  food.  I  have  found  six  at  a  time,  in  the  hollow 
of'^one  tree,  lying  upon  each  other,  and  nearly  in  a  torpid  state. 
In  more  than  one  instance,  I  have  ascertained  that  they  have 
lived  six  weeks  without  food.  The  mouse  is  their  pnncipal 
prey.  ^ 

Raccoon  hunting  was  my  more  particular  and  daily  employ. 
I  usually  went  out  at  the  fi^tdawn  of  day,  and  seldom  returned 
till  sunset,  or  till  I  had  laden  myself  with  as  many  animals  as 
I  could  carry.  By  degrees  I  became  familiarized  with  this 
kind  of  life ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  idea,  of  which  I  could 
not  divest  my  mind,  that  I  was  living  amoncf  savages,  and  for 
the  whispers  of  a  lingfering  hope,  that  I  should  one  day  be 
released  from  it — or  if  I  could  have  forgotten  that  I  had  ever 
been  otherwise  than  as  I  then  was — I  could  have  enjo3red  as 
much  happiness  in  this  as  in  any  other  situation. 

One  evening,  on  my  return  from  hunting,  I  found  the  firs 
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put  out,'  and  the  opening  in  the  top  of  the  lodgQ  coyered  over 
with  skins;  by  this  means  excluding,  as  much  as  possible, 
external  liffhi.  I  further  observed  that  the  ashes  were  remov- 
ed from  the  fire-place,  and  that  dry  sand  was  spread  where 
they  had  been.  Soon  after,  a  fire  was  made  withoutside  the 
cabm,  in  the  open  air,  and  a  kettle  hung  oyer  it  to  boil. 

I  now  supposed  that  a  feast  was  in  preparation.  J  supposed 
80  only,  for  it  would  have  been  indecorous  to  inquire  into 
the  meaning  of  what  I  saw.  No  person,  among  the  Indians 
themselves,  would  use  this  freedom.  Good  breeding  requires 
that  the  spectator  should  patiently  wait  the  result. 

As  soon  as  the  darkness  of  night  had  arrived,  the  family, 
including  myself,  were  invited  into  the  lodge.  I  was  now 
requested  not  to  speak,  as  a  feast  was  about  to  be  given  to  the 
dead,  whose  spirits  delight  in  uninterrupted  silence. 

As  we  entered,  each  was  presented  with  his  wooden  dish 
and  spoon,  after  receiving  which  we-  seated  ourselves.  The 
door  was  next  shut,  and  we  remained  in  perfect  darkness. 

The  master  of  the  family  was  the  master  of  the  feast.  Still 
in  the  dark,  he  asked  every  one,  by  turn,  for  his  dish,  and  put 
into  each  two  boiled  ears  of  maize.  The  whole  being  served, 
he  began  to  speak.  In  his  discourse,  which  lasted  half  an 
hour,  he  called  upon  the  manes  of  his  deceased  relations  and 
friends,  beseeching  them  to  be  present,  to  assist  him  in  the 
chase,  and  to  partake  of  the  food  which  he  had  prepared  for 
them.  When  he  had  ended,  we  proceeded  to  eat  our  maize, 
which  we  did  without  other  noise  than  what  was  occasioned 
by  our  teeth.  The  maize  was  not  half  boiled,  and  it  took  me 
an  hour  to  consume  jny  share.  I  was  requested  not  to.  break 
the  spikes,  [cob,]  as  this  would  be  displeasing  to  the  departed 
spirits  of  tneijr  friends. 

When  all  was  eaten,  Wawatam  made  another  speech,  with 
which  the  ceremony  ended.  A  new  fire  was  kindled,  with 
fresh  sparks,  from  nint  and  steel ;  and  the  pipes  being  smoked, 
the  spikes  w^ere  carefully  buried,  icx  a  hole  made  in  the  ground 
.for  that  purpose,  within  the  lodge.  This  done,  the  whole 
family  began  a  dance,  Wawatam  singing,  and  beating  a  drum. 
The  dance  continued  the  greater  piirt  of  die  night,  to  the 
great  pleasure  of  the  lodge.  The  night  of  the  feast  was  that 
of  the  first  day  of  November. 

On  the  twentieth  of  December,  we  topk  an  account  of  the 
produce  of  our  hunt,  and  found  that  we  had  a  hundred  beaver 
skins,  as  many  raccoons,  and  a  large  quantity  of  dried  veni 
son ;  all  which  was  secured  from  the  wolves,  by  being  placed 
upon  a  scaffold. 

A  hunting  excursion,  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  was 
•        27 
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reiolrcd  on ;  and  early  the  next  jnormng  the  bundles  were 
inade  up  ly  the  "^omen  for  each  person  to  carry.  I  remarked 
that  the  bundle  j^velti  to  hie  was  the  lightest,'  and  those  carried 
l>y  the  women  inie  larc;e^t  and  heaviest  of  the  whole. 

On  the  first  day*  of  our  march,  v:e  advanced  about  twenty 
miles,  and  then  encamjfed.  Being  somewhat  fatigued,  I  could 
not  hum;  butWawatam  killed  a  stag,  not  far  from  our  en- 
campment. The  next '  morning  we  mored  our  lodge  to  tjie 
carcass.  ^  ^t  ^thts  station  we  remained  two  days,  employed  in 
'"irf\n^  the  m^at.  The  inethod  was  to  cut  it  into  slices,  of  the 
^hlciktiess  of  a  'steak,  and  then  hang  it  over  the  fire  in  ihe 
smoke.  On  the  third  day  we  removed,  and  marched  till  two 
iii'clock  in  the'aflernoon. '  *  -  i  - 

*'  Whil(i  the  women  were  busy  in  erecting  and  preparing  the 
lodged,  I  took  my  gun  and  tolled  away,  telling  Wawatam 
that  I  intended  to  look  out  for  some  fir^sh  meat  for  supper.  He 
anisWered,  that  he  wOuld  do  the  same;  aiid  on  this  we  bot]) 
\ett  the  encampment,  in  dilterent  directions. 

.Jhe  sun  hein^  Visible,"!  entertained  no  fear  of  losipg  my 
way ;  but  in  folTo\^ing  several  tracks  of  animals,  in  moment- 
krj  expectatioh  of  falung  in  with  the  game,  I  proceeded  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  it  was  not  till  near  sunset  that  I 
thought  of  returning.  The  sky,  too,  ha^  become  overcast,  and 
1  Wa^  therefor^  left  without  ih^  sun  for  my  guide.  In  this  situ- 
ation, I  walked  a^  fast  as  I  could,  alWays  supposing  myself  to 
le  approaching  our  encampment,  till  at  length  it  became  so 
daA  that  I  tan  a^inst  the  trees.  .      .  « 

fbecame  convinced  that  f.waS  lost;  and  I  was  alarmed  by 
the  teflectioh  that  I  was  in  a'  Country  entirely  strange  to  me, 
and  in  danger  from  strange  Indians.  With  the  flint  of  my 
gun  1  made  a  fire,  and  thon  laid  hie  down  to  sleep.  In  the 
night,  it  rained  hard.     I  awoke  cold  and  Wet ;  and  as  soon  as 

iignt  ttppeared,  I  recommenced  my  journey,  sometimes  walk- 
ng  and  sometimes  running,  unkhowing  ^here  to  go,  bewil- 
dered, and  like  it  madman. 

'  Toward  evening,  I  f^ched  the  border  of  a  large  l^ke,  pi 
which  I  could  scarcely  discern  th^  opposite  shore.  I  bad 
hevet  heard  of  a  lake  iti  this  part  of  the  country,  and  there* 
fbre  felt  myself  Temored  fiirther  than  eter  from  the  object  of 
my  pursuit.  To  tiread  back  my  steps  appeared  to  Ibe  Ae  9io8t 
likefy  means  of  delivering  mvself;  and  I  Accordingly  deter- 
mined to  turn  my  fkce  ^n^cUy*  from  the  lake,  and  keep  this 
direction  as'n^atly  as  I  could. 

*  A  heavy  snow  began  to  descend,  and  niffht  soon  ailerward 
came  on.  On  this,  I  stopped  and  made  a  fire;  and  stripping 
a  tree  of  its  sheet  of  bark,  lay  down  under  it  to  shelter  me  vom 
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Iki  81I0W.    All  night,  u  iomXL  diatanc—,  Ae  ^iwifarii  hmlA 
ftsowiuit  ftfti  lo  jne  tmrmfA  io  bt  mcqaaiated  mfli  my  fititfibr- 

Amid  tboaghto  the  moat  distraetad,  I  was  aUe  «t  lengik  %> 
^U  aaleef ;  mtii  mnM  not  long  liefare  I  awoke,  fdraahod,  atid 
wondeiing  at  the  tenor  io  wh^  I  had  3rielded  ni3rself.  HhU 
i  could  retHj  liare  wanled^tlie  means  of  recovering  ni^'  mmf^ 
appoiffed  to  me  almost  mcsediUe,  and  the  veeoll^iott  ttf  4i 
Jnte  A  dceam,  or  as  a  oiroumstaiice  which  mast  iuLvm  prooeeded 
Anm  the  Joss  of  my  aenses.  Had  this  not  happened,  I  eooiB 
•MBver,  as  J  n«w  thought^  haoneanftfed  so  long,  witkoot  oaltt^g 
M  mind  the  leesons  which  1  had  receiared  ftom  Wf  Indian 
friend*  for  the  rery  jnrpose  of  hssng  useful  to  me  in  difficiA- 
Iie6  4>f  this  land.  These  were,  that,  genemlfy  apea]dng,4ito 
lops  of  pine  trees  Jean  toward  the  rising  af  the  son ;  that  mesa 
grows  tanvaid  tte  Toots  of  trees  on  the  aide  isduch  faoss  Ibe 
north;  and  that  thelaDbBof<»es  are  moat namifireus, and  hay* 
■est,  on  that  which  £u:es  the  sontL 

Determined  U  direct  my  feet  hy  idiesa  marks,  and  persaaded 
.that  I  abonld  dws,  assaer  or  later,  Teach  lake  Hichigmnt  witidi 
1  iwdcmwd  to  he  dastaal  ahoat  sixty  miles,  I  began  my  maieh 
at  break  of  d&y*  ^  I  had  not  taken,  nor  wish^  to  take,  any 
noariahment  ainoe  I  left  the  encampmeait ;  I  had  with  me  my 
gun  aad  .ammrnittion;  and  was  iheisefore  under  no  anxiety  m 
regard  tofood.    The  snow  lay  i&out  half  afcotin  depth. 

My  eyes  were  now  employed  noon  the  trees.  When  ibeir 
tops  leaned  different  arays,  I  loclced  to  the  moss,  or  to  ^0 
hmoches ;  and  by  connecting  one  with  another,  I  found  the 
saaans  of  travelling  with  some  degree  of  confidence.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  afiemoon,  the  sun,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  broke 
from  the  clouds,  and  I  had  now  no  iiurther  need  of  examinfaig 
ike^ees. 

In  going  down  the  side  of  a  lofty  hill,  I  saw  a  herd  of  md 
deer  approaching.  Desirous  of  kilunff  one  of  them  for  foodU 
I  hid  myself  in  the  bushes,  and  on  a  large  one  coming  neatv 
{^resented  my  pieee,  which  missed  fire,  on  account  of  the  prim* 
mg  having  been  wetted.  The  annaals  walked  aloag,  withool 
taking  the  least  alarm;  and,  havii^  reloaded  my  gun,  I  fol* 
lowed  them,  and  presented  a  second  time.  But  now  a  disafltof 
of  the  heanest  kind  had  befallen  me ;  for,  on  attempting  to 
fire,  I  found  that  I  had  k)st  the  cock.  I  had  previously  Ml 
the  screw  by  which  it  was  fastened  to  the  lock ;  and  to  preteni 
this  from  beii^  lost  also,  I  had  tied  it  in  iu  ]dace,  with  a  iea» 
ther  string.  The  lock,  to  prevent  its  catching  in  the  boaghOi 
I  had  carried  under  my  molton  coat 

Of  all  tha  sufisriags  which  I  had  oKpsriancad,  this  loMai 
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to  me  the  meet  severe.  I  was  ia  a  strange  country,  and  knew 
not  bow  far  I  had  to  go.  I  had  been  three  days  without  food; 
I  was  now  without  the  means  of  procuring  myself  either  food 
or  fire.  Despair  had  almost  overpowered  me ;  but  I  soon  re- 
signed myself  into  the  hands  of  that  Providence,  whose  aim 
bad  so  often  saved  me,  and  returned  on  my  track,  in  search  of 
what  I  had  lost.  My  search  was  in  vain,  and  I  resumed  my 
course,  wet,  cold  and  hungry,  and  abnost  without  clothing. 

The  sun  was  setting  fast,  when  I  descended  a  hill,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  a  smidt  lake,  entire!  v  frozen  over.  On 
drawing  near,  I  saw  a  beaver  lodge  in  the  middle,  offering 
some  faint  prospect  of  food ;  but  I  found  it  already  broken  up. 
While  I  looked  at  it,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  I  bad 
•een  it  before ;  and  turning  my  eyes  round  the  place,  I  dis- 
covered a  small  tree  which  I  had  myself  cut  down,  ia  the 
autumn,  when,  in  company  with  my  friends,  I  had  taken  the 
beaver.  I  was  no  longer  at  a  loss,  but  knew  both  the  distance 
and  the  route  to  the  encampment.  The  latter  was  onlv  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  a  email  stream  of  water,  which  ran  n-om  the 
encampment  to  the  lake  on  which  I  stood.  An  hour  before,  I 
had  thought  myself  the  most  miserable  of  men ;  and  tk>w  I 
leaped  for  joy,  and  called  myself  the  happiest. 

The  whole  of  the  night,  and  through  all  the  succeeding  day, 
I  walked  up  the  rivulet,  and  at  sunset  reached  the  encampment 
where  I  ^as  received  with  the  warmest  expressions  of  pleasure 
by  the  family,  by  whom  I  had  been  given  up  for  lost,  aAer  a 
long  and  vain  search  for  me  in  the  woods. 

Some  days  elapsed,  during  which  I  rested  myself,  and  re- 
cruited my  strength ;  after  this,  I  resumed  the  cnase,  socnn 
that,  as  the  snow  had  now  fallen,  I  could  always  return  by  the 
way  I  went. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  of  January,  I  happened  to  ob- 
serve that  the  trunk  of  a  very  large  pine  tfee  was  much  torn 
by  the  claws  of  a  bear,  made  both*  in  going  up  and  down.  On 
filrther  examination,  I  saw  that  there  was  a  large  opening  in 
the  upper  part,  near  which  the  smaller  branches  were  broken. 
From  these  marks,  and  from  the  additional  circumstance  that 
there  were  no  tracks  on  the  snow,  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  a  bear  lay  concealed  in  the  tree. 

On  returning  to  the  lodge,  I  communicated  my  discovery  > 
and  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  family  should  go  together  in  the 
morning,  to  assist  in  cutting  down  the  tree,  the  girth  of  which 
was  not  less  than  three  fathom.  The  women  at  first  opposed 
the  undertaking,  because  our  axes,  being  only  of  a  pound  and 
a  half  weight,  were  not  well  adapted  to  so  heavy  a  labor ;  but 
the  hope  of  finding  a  large  bear,  and  obtaining  from  its  hi  a 
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mat  quantihr  of  oil,  an  article  at  the  time  much  wanted,  at 
length  prevailed. 

Accordingly,  in  the  morning,  we  surrounded  the  tree,  both 
men  and  women,  as  many  at  a  time  as  could  conveniently  work 
at  it ;  and  here  we  toiled  like  beaver  tilt  the  sun  went  down. 
This  day's  work  carried  us  about  half  way  through  the  trunk ; 
and  the  next  morning  we  renewed  the  attack,  continuing  it  till 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  tree  fell  to  the 
ground.  For  a  few  minutes,  everything  renuiined  auiet,  and  I 
feared  that  all  our  expectations  w^e  disappointed ;  but  as  I 
advanced  to  the  openi^ig,  there  came  out,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  all  OUT  party,  a  bear  of  extraordinary  size,  which,  before 
she  had  proceeded  many  yards,  I  shot 

The  bear  being  dead,  all  my  assistants  approached,  and  all, 
but  more  parttculariy  my  old  mother,  (as  I  was  wont  to  call 
her,)  took  his  head  in  their  hands,  stroking  and  kissing  it  seve- 
ral times ;  begging  a  thousand  pardons  for  taking  away  her 
life;  calling  her  their  relation  and  grandmother;  and  request- 
ing her  not  to  lay  the  fault  upon  them,  since  it^was  truly  an 
Englishman  that  had  put  her  to  death. 

This  ceremony  Was  not  of  long  duration ;  and  if  it  was  I 
that  killed  their  grandmother,  they  were  not  themselves  behind- 
hand in  what  remained  to  be  performed.  The  skin  being  tfiken 
off,  we  found  the  fat  in  several  places  six  inches  deep.  This, 
being  divided  into  two  parts,  loaded  two  persons ;  and  the  flesh 
parts  were  as  much  as  four  persons  could  carry.  In  all,  the 
carcass  must  have  exceeded  five  hundred  weight. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  lodge,  the  bear's  head  was  adorn- 
-ed  with  all  the  trinkets  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  such 
as  silver  arm-bands  and  wrist-bands,  and  belts  of  wampum^ 
and  then  laid  upon  ^  scaffold,  set  up  for  its  reception,  within 
the  lodge.  Near  the  nose  was  placed  a  large  quantity  of  to- 
bacco. ' 

The  next  morning  no  sooner  appeared  than  preparations 
were  made  for  a  feast  to  the  manes.  The  lodge  was  icleaned 
and  swept ;  and  the  head  of  the  bear  lifted  up,' and  a  new  stroud 
blanket,  which  had  never  been  used  before,  spread  under  it. 
The  pipes  were  now  lit ;  and  Wawatam  blew  tobacco  smokp 
into  tne  nostrils  of  the  bear,  telling  me  to  do  the  same,  and 
thus  appease  the  anger  of  the  bear,  on  account  of  my  having 
killed  her.  I  endeavored  to  persuade  my  benefactor  and 
friendly  adviser  that  she  no  longer  had  any  life,  and  assured 
him  that  I  was. under  no  apprehension  from  her  displeasure; 
bat  the  first  proposition  obtaised  no  credit,  and  the  second  gave 
bat  little  satisfaction. 

.    At  length,  the  feast  being  ready,  Wawatam  commenced  a 
27* 
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medi^^esemblii^  in  mmf  tking;^  his  p^infm  to  iht : 

of  his  relations  and  departed  companions ;  jbat  haAring  tbis 

|ieculiArit]r9  tbu  Jha  jhcjse  depkNrQ4  tbe  jiMcotsi^  under  iriuch 

CUA  laUmd  thus  to  destroy  tbcAr  friends  ae  fep«eac»ilad» 
wever,  that  the  misf(m^ne  was  umyoidable*  sioce  withoat 
doinff  so  thej  coold  bv  so  acieans  subsist.  The  s{>eech  ended* 
we  all  ate h^tftily  of  tne  bear's  fleshy  and  even  the  head  itaeK 
after  remaining  .t^^ree  days  p#  the  soafibld*  wpm  pni  into  the 
kettle. 

It  is  only  the  female  bear  thai  makes  her  winter  lodgkig  fti 
the  oppnr  parts  of  tsees,  a  practice  by  which  Jicr  yowif  nib 
aecored  from  the  attacks  of  wolyes  aa4  o|har  aniiniils*  She 
ninffs  forth  in  the  winter  season;  and  remains  m  her  lodge 
Kiy  we  cijibs  haTo  gained  saoia  strength^  c 

The  male  always  lodgee  in  the  groaad,  under  the  Bsots  of 
t^tts.  He  takes  to  this  habitatioii  ae  soon  as  the  snow  UIs, 
and  remains  there  till  it  had  disappeared.  The  Indians  remade 
that  the  bear  comes  put  in  the  ^>riiur  with  the  same  fist  whi<^ 
lie  carried  in  in  the  autumn*  hat  aner  eK^cise  (k  only  a  few 
days  becomes  lean.  Exc^^ing  for  9  shoil  part  of  the  aeaaoB* 
the  male  lives  constantly  akne. 

The  fat  of  our  bear  was  melted  down,  and  the  oil  filled  sia 

Sorcupine  sldns.  A  part  4^  the  meat  was  cut  inio  stripe  and 
re^driedf  afler  which  it  was  put  into  the  vessels  centtiniag  the 
oil,  where  it  remained  in  perfect  preservation  until  the  imddle 
pf  suBuaer. 

February,  10  the  country,  and  by  the  people  where  and  aaieBg 

Ehom  I  was,  is  called  tlie  Moon  of  Hard  or  Crusted  Snow; 
r  now  the  snow  can  bear  a  man,  or  at  least  dogsi,  in  paraait 
of  animels  pf  the  chase.  At  this  season,  the  slag  is  very  aufip 
cessfully  hunted,  his  feet  breaking  through  ft  every  step,  and 
the  crust  ^^^  the  spow  cutting  his  legs  with  Hs  sharp  edges 
to  the  very  bone.  He  is  consequently,  in  this  distress,  ajs  easy 
prey ;  and  it  frequently  haraened  that  we  killed  ^e)ve  in  the 
fhort  space  of  tvjro  hours.  iBy  this  means  we  veie  aeon  pnt 
into  possession  of  four  thousand  weight  of  dried  vanisea,  which 
was  to  be  cariried  on  our  backs,  alopg  with  all  the  rest  oi  aur 
wealthy  for  seventy  miles,  the  distance  of  oiir  cnaunpweat 
from  that  part  of  the  lake  shore  at  which  in  the  autuvui  wp 
lefi  pur  canoes.  This  jouioey  i|  wa^  our  m^  busiaess  to  pe»- 
Cofm. 

Our  venison  and  furs  and  peltfiee  were  to  be  disposed  of  at 
Michilimackinae,  and  it  was  now  the  seaeea  fer  earrying  them 
to  market.  The  women  therefprp  pr^yived  our  feeds  1  aad 
the  morning  of  departure  being  come,  we  set  off  at  daybreal^ 
fui4  ^tti^fim^  S9f  mgrc)i  tiO  t/m  «'cfeek  ia  the  aftamoea. 
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'yrhexe.we  jitamed.we  ejnoted  .a^acaffold,  im.wbidi  ;vii$  .4w^ 
sited  the  buncues  we  had  brought,  and  ret^ri^ed  to  Qu;r.encmQ||- 
^eut,  which  we  reached  in  H^  ^q^enii^.  In  ,t^  oipmiqg,  we 
^caxri^dXresh  loads,  which  iexog  deyposited  wit|h  J^ie  .refit,  ^o 
jetu^ed  a  secoi^d  time  in  the  eyening.  Xhis  we  ^pef4^d,  t^ 
all  was  forwarded  one  stage*  f  hen,  removing  opr  lo4ge  to 
I  jthe  place  of  deposit,  ,we  carried  ,o^  goods,  ,with  the  same  parent 

1 1  toil^^  second  stage;  and  80  o^,  dUjjre.isrere  pU  i^o^eat  ^it- 

t|  tapce  irom  the  d^ores  of  t;he  la^. 

^rrived  hore,  we  turned  our  attention  Xo  8ugar-9u4ci^,  iS^ 
management  of  which,  as  I  Jntve  hofore  related,  ^^eJongs  ,^>  jtbe 
women,  the  men  cuttinpf  yrpo^  for  th^  £i;es,  and  himtio^  An4 
fishing.  In  the  midst  ofthis,  we  were  joined  by  sevjsr^l  lodgeifi 
of  Lidians,  most  of  whom  wej^e  of  tl^e  Umly  to  which  I  h^ 
longed,  aod  had  wintered  nefur  .u^.  The  land^  beilonged  to  thia 
lanUity,  and  it  had  therefore  the  jexclusiye  f\ghi  to  hwU  on 
ihem.  This  is  according  to  .tne  custom  of  ue  pqo^e ;  fggr 
each  fisunily  has  Us  aw;n  mds.  I  was  treated  very  ciyiUy  by 
all  the  lodge?. 

Qur  society  h?ul  been  a  short  i^^e  enlarged  fay  this  fiirivri 
of  our  friends,  when  an  accide^  qccijincea  which  filled  aU  ih/e 
yiUage  with  anxiety  and  sorrow.  A  ^^4^  chil4«  belonging  to 
one  of  pur  neighbors,  £^11  into  ^  kettle  of  bailing  sypip.  It 
was  iostantly  snatched  out,  but  with  Uttle  hope  of  its  recovenr* 

So  long,  however,  as  it  lived,  a  cbntinual  feast  wa3  ojbseryed ; 
a^  thia  was  mad/e  to  tha  Great  Spirit  aA4  jiiaster  of  Life,  Aat 
he  might  be  pleased  to  3av<e  and  heal  the  phild*  At  this  {sftslt 
I  was  a  constant  guest;  and  often  (ound  difficulty  in  eatjng 
the  large  quantity  of  food  w^chf  on  such  occasions  as  th^^i 
is  pjut  upon  each  man's  dish.  The  Indians  accustom  theu^ 
selves  both  to  eat  much  afid  to  fi^  much  with  facilitv. 

Several  sacrifices  firero  also. offered;  among  which  i^e^ 
dogs,  killed  and  hung  upon  the  tc^s  of  poles,  wim  the  addition 
of  Stroud  bhiakets  j^d  other  articles.  These  also  w^er^  givea 
to  thj9  Great  Spirit,  \n  humble  hope  t)iat  ho  fvliuld  give  fimufff 
to  the  medicines  employed. 

fhe  child  died,  ^|^o  preserye  tfie  body  from  the  wply^  it 
was  placed  upon  a  sca^old,  where  it  remained  till  i^ro  l¥^nl  ti» 
the  lake,  on  tk^  border  pf  ijirhich  \y^  thp  bunal-grootid  of  t)^ 
frmily. 

On  our  arrival  there,  whiph  happened  ip  th^  l^egimung  pf 
April,  I  did  pot  fiiil  to  attend  the  funeral  The  graye  T^ 
made  of  a  large  size,  and  the  whole  of  the  inside  Hiie4  wiik 
tiirch  bark.  On  the  bark  was  laid  the  body  pf  the  cf^M,  ac* 
c^mpanied  with  an  axe,  a  pair  of  snow-shof  ?>  ^  m^  Mfilli% 
9^T^p4  Sf^T'  9^  cpmuon  ahoesy  it?  o^i^  atrings  f^  bfii^^f  mi 
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because  it  was  a  girl,  a  carryiog-belt  and  a  paddle.  The  ket- 
tie  was  (illed  with  meat. 

All  this  was  again  corered  with  bark  ;  and  at  aboat  two  feet 
nearer  the  surface,  logs  were  laid  across,  and  these  again  cor- 
eied  with  bark,  so  that  the  earth  might  by  no  means  fkll  upon 
the  corpse. 

The  last  act  before  Che  burial  performed  hj  the  mother, 
crying  over  the  dead  body  of  her  child,  was  that  of  taking 
from  it  a  lock  of  hair  for  a  memorial.  While  she  did  this  I 
endearored  to  console  -her^  by  oflfering  the  usual  arguments : 
that  the  child  was  happy  in  being  released  from  the  miseries  of 
this  present  life,  and  that  she  should  forbear  to  grieve,  because 
it  would  be  restored  to  her  in  another  world,  happy  and  erer- 
lastiag.  She  answered  that  she  knew  it,  and  thai  "by  the  lock 
of  hair  she  should  discover  her  daughter,  for  she  would  take 
it  with  her.  In  this  she  alluded  to  the  day  when  some  pious 
hand  would  place  inher  own  grave,  along  with  the  carrying- 
belt  and  padale,  this  little  relic,  hallowed  by  maternal  tears. 

I  have  frequently  inquired  into  the  ideas  and  opinions  of 
the  Indians  in  regard  to  futurity,  and  always  found  that  they 
were  somewhat  difierent  in  different  individuals. 

Some  suppose  their  souls  to  remain  in  this  world,  although 
invisible  to  human  eyes ;  and  capable,  themselves,  of  seeing 
and  hearing  their  friends,  and  also  of  assisting  them,  in  mo- 
ments of  distress  and  danger.  ' 

Others  dismiss  from  the  mortal  scene  the  nnembodied  spirit, 
and  send  it  to  a  distant  world  or  country,  in  which  it  receives 
reward  or  punishment,  according  to  the  life  which  it  has  led 
in  its  prior  state.  Those  who  have  lived  virtuously  are  trans- 
ported into  a  place  abounding  with  every  luxury,  with  deer 
and  all  other  animals  of  the  woods  and  water,  and  where  the 
earth  produces,  in  their  greatest  perfection,  all  its  sweetest 
fruits.  While,  on  the  olher  hand,  those  who  have  violated  or 
neglected  the  duties  of  this  life,  are  removed  to  a  barren  soil, 
where  they  wander  up  and  down,  amon^  rocks  and  morasses, 
and  are  stung  by  gnats  as  large  as  pigeons. 

While  we  remained  on  the  border  of  the  lake  a  wat<*h  was 
kept  every  night,  in  the  apprehension  of  a  speedy  attack  from 
the  English,  who  were  expected  to  avenge  the  massacre  of 
Michilimackinac.  The  immediate  grounds  of  this  apprehen- 
sion were  the  constant  dreams,  to  this  effect,  of  the  more  aged 
women.  I  endeavored  to  persuade  them  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  would  take  place ;  but  their  fears  were  not  to  be  subdued. 

Amid  these  alarms,  there  came  a  report  concerning  a  rea^ 
diough  less  formidable  enemy  discoverea  in  our  neighl^rhood. 
This  was  a  panther,  which  one  of  our  young  men  had  seei^ 
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•nd  v-hicb  aDJiDiLl  somerimes  atlacj 
Indian  children.  Our  camp  was  ima 
we  set  off  into  the  woods,  about  twei 
not  proceeded  more  than  a  mile  befor 
tiber,  and  pursued  him  to  a  tree>  on  y 
was  of  a  mrge  size. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  April  we  em 
nac.  At  La  Grande  Traverse  we  met 
who  appeared  to  labor,  like  oursel 
alarm ;  and  who  dared  proceed  no  fui 
destroyed  by  the  English.  Frequen 
bands  were  held ;  and  interrogations 
myself  as  to  whether  or  not  I  knew 
them.  I  found  that  they  believed  it  p 
foreknowledge  of  events,  and.to  be  ini 
things  doing  at  a  distance. 

Protestations  of  my  ignorance  were 
satisfaction,  and  incurred  the  suspicion 
my  knowledge.     On  this  account,  ther 
them  tormented  with  fears  which  had  n 
to  rest  upon,  I  told  them,  at  length,  tha 
enemy  to  insult  them ;  and  that  they  mi 
mackmac  without  danger  from  the  £r 
with  more. confidence,  declared  that  if 
returned  to  Michilimackinac  I  would  rec 
favor,  on,  account  of  the  good  treatment 
from  them.    Thus  encouraged,  they  eml 
the  next  morning.    In  crossing  the  bay  \ 
of  thunder  and  .lightning. 

Our  port  was  ^he  village  of  L'Arb 
reached  in  safety,  and  where  we  staid 
At  this  village  we  found  several  person: 
at  Michilimackinac,  and  from  them  we  * 
teaming  that  all  was  quiet  there.  The 
age  was  therefore  perfprmed  with  confid 

In  the  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh 
which  now  contained  only  two  French 
who  had  arrived  before  us  were  very  fe 
all,  who  were  of  our  party,  I  was  use 
the  entire  freedom  both  of  the  fort  and  c 

Wawatam  and  myself  settled  our  stoc 
and  this  done,  I  found  that  my  share  of  i 
in  a  hundred  beaver-skins,  sixty  raccoc 
of  the  total  value  of  about  one  hundi 
With  these  earnings  of  my  winter*s  toil 
clothes,  of  whicii  I  was  much  in  need,  hi 
21 
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wtthoata  shiit;  button  inqniringt  ihto  the  prices  tflTgoKid^,? 
found  tliat  all  my  funds  would  not  go  far.  I  v^ta  alle,  UW- 
erer,  tobuytwo  diiits,  at  ten  pounds  of  beaver  each ;  apaS/ 
of  leggins,  or  pantaloons,  of  scarlet  doth,  which,  i;dth  the' 
ribbon  to  garnish  them  fiukionabfy,  cdsi  me  fifteen  pounds  of' 
beaver ;  a  blanket,  at  twenty  pounds  of  beaver  ,*  ahd  stfthe  other 
articles,  at  proportionable  rates.  In  thi;  manner  my  w^tk 
was  soon  reduced  >  bm  not  before  I  had  laid  in  a  good  stock  dt 
amnranition  and  tobacco.  To  the  use  of  the  latter  I  had'be^ 
come  much  attached  during  the  winter.  Ft  was  my  principal 
riM^cestion  aftor  returning  from  the  chase ;  for  my  companions 
tn  Uie  lodgB  were  unaccustomed^  to  p&ss  the  time  in  conver^a* 
tion.  Among  the  Indians  the  topjcs  of  conversation  are  but 
few,  and  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  transactions  of  the 
day,  the  number  of  a&imak  which  they  have'  killed,  and  of 
those  which  have  escaped  their  pursuit,  and  other  incidents  of 
the  chase.  Indeed,  the  causes  of  tacitumitv  among  tl^  Indians 
nltay^  be  easily  understood,  if  we  consider  how  many  occasions 
of  speech,  which  present  themselves  to  us,  are  utterly  unknown 
ta  them :  the  records  of  history^  the  pursuits  of  scien(^e,  the 
disquisitions  of  philosophy,  the  svstems  of  politics,  the  busi- 
,ness  and  the  amusements  of  the  day,  and  the  transactions  of 
the  four  comers  of  the  world. 

E^t  days  had  passed  in  tranquiDity,  when  there  arrhed  a' 
band  of  Indians  from  the  Bay  of  Saguenauni.  They  h^d^ 
assisted  at  the  siege  of  Detroit,  and  came  to  muster  as  many  . 
recruits  for  that  service  as  they  could.  For  my  own  ^rt,  r 
was  soon  informed  that,  as  I  was  the  only  Englishman  m  the 
place,  they  proposed  to  kill  me,  in  order  to  give  their  friends 
a-mess  of  En^h  brodi  to  raise  their  courage. 

This  intelligence  was  not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind;  and' 
in  consequence  of  receiving  it,  I  requested  my  friend  to  carry 
nwto  ^e  Sanlt  de  Sainte-lMTarie,  at  which  place  T knew  the: 
IttdisnB  to  he  peaceably  inclined,' and  that  M.  Gadotte  enjoyed  ^ 
a  powerful  influence  over  their  cotiduct.     They  considered  IAt" 
Gadotte  ai^  their  chief;  ahd-^he  was  not  bhly  ray  friend,  btlt  a 
friend  to  thb  EngMsh.    Itl;^s  by  him  thlit  the  Chippeways  c^f 
lake  ^periot  were  prevented  from  joining  Pontiac. 

Wawatam  was  not  slow  to  exert  himself  for  my  presem-* 
tion,  but,  leaving  Michilimadkinac  in  the  night,  transported 
myself  and  all  his  lodge  to  Point  Saint-Tgnace,  on  the  opposite 
sine  of  the  strait.  Here  we  remained  till  daylight,  and  then 
went  into  the  Bay  of  Boutchitaouy,  in  which  we  spent  three 
days  in  fishing  and  hunting,  and  where  we  found  plenty  of 
wud-fowl.  Leaving  the  bay,  we  made  for  the  Isle  aux  On- 
tardea,  where  we  were  oUiged  to  put  in,  on  account  of  the 
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WtiNl^  eMdrig  ahead.    We  proposed  sailing  for  tlie  Sauk  tlie 
iMlxaoming. 

But  when  the  morimig  catae,  Wawatam^^  wife  complained 
that  rile  wits  sick,  adding,  that  she  had  had  bad  drean»,  and 
knew  thai  if  we  went  to  the  Sault  we  shotdd  all  be  destroyed. 
Ta  have  Argued,  at  this  time,  i^inst  the  infallibility  of  dreams, 
wmM,  have  beeb  extremely  unadvisable,  since  I  should  have 
dtoeldped  te  be  gailty  not  oiily  of  an  odions  want  of  faith,  but 
also  of  a  still  m<yre  odious  want  of  sensibility  to  the  possible 
(Mdamities  of  a  fftmfiy  wfjflch  had  doi^e*  so  much  for  the  alle- 
via^M  of  mine.  I  was  <silent ;  but  the  disappointment  seemed 
to-  seal  n^y  f^v  No  prospect  opieiied'  to  con^le  me.  To 
i^tvmto  Hichiltmaekinac  could  only  ensure  my  destruction;^ 
and  t<K  remain  at  the  island  was  to  brkve  almost  equal  danger, 
since  it  lay  in  the  direct  route  between  the  fort  and  the  Mis- 
sisaki,  dong  whkh  the  Indians  from  Detroit  were  hourly 
eiqieeted  t^  petts  on  the  business  of  their  mission.  I  doubted 
not  but,  taking  adWntage  of -the  solitary  situation  of  the  family, 
they  woul^t^ayry^vinte  execution  their' design  of  killing  me. 

UiNible  therefore  ^  W  take  any  part  in  the  direction  of  our 
cou]»e,  but  a  pr^yat  the  same  time  to  the  most  anxious 
thi«gfat»tte  tO'iAr own  condition,  I'ptos^d  all  the  day  oh  the' 
hi^est  pAft  tb  which  I  couM  clinib  of  a  tall  ttee,  and  whence 
the  lake,  on  both  sides  of  the  island,  lay  open  to  my  view. 
Hm  I  mighl  b^  to  learn,  at  the  earliest  possible,  the  ap- 
pHoach  of  canoies,  ahd  by  thiii  tnea^  be'Ni^amea  in  time  to  con- 
cMil  myself. 

On  the  seboAd^  momihgl  rdtdrh^'d,  a^  sbon'ns  it  Spras  light, 
to  ny  wiLtch-tower,  on  \drich  rhad  not  b6en  long  before  I 
dlscotered  a  «ail  coniing  frditi  Michilimackinac. 

The  saii  was  a  white  one*;  attd  niu6h  lai^r  than  those 
trikually  employed  by  the  Northeni'  Ihdi^ni.  I  thet^fore  in- 
dmked  a  hope  that  it  might  be  a  Oahad&n  canbe,  on  its  voyage 
t«' Montreal;  and- that  TiM^hil^bief  able  to  prevdl  upon  the 
cti0#totakei]ie'With  th^^,  tUid  thu^  reft^^e'me'from  all  my 
trvttbles. 

My  hopes  continued^to  gttWjrfdtiiidi  fori  soori'pei'suaded 
myself  that  th^  Runner  iri  whicn  thfe  pkddlies  were  used,  on 
beard  the  canoej  w^s  CanadraU,  and '  not  Indian.    My  spirits ' 
were  elated;  biit  disappointment  had  become  so  usual  with*' 
me  that  I  could  not  suffer  mydelf  to  look  to  the  eteht  wilb  any" 
aureng^  of  conMence. 

Enough,'  however,  appeared  at  length  to  denionstrate  'it^^tf jT 
to^duce'me  to  descend  the  tree;  and  repair  to  the  lodge,  with;, 
m^<tiifings ^tid  schemes  of  liberty.  The  family  congratulat^d*J 
me  on  the  approach  of  so  fair  an  opportunity  of'escal;^';  aiid' 
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my  father  and  brother  (for  he  was  alternately  each  of  these) 
lit  his  pipe,  and  presented  it  to  me,  saying,  "  My  son,  thi» 
may  be  the  last  time  that  eirer  you  and  i  sball  smoke  out  of 
the  same  pipe !  I  am  sorry  to  part  with  you.  You  know  the 
affection  which  I  have  always  borne  you,  and  the  dangers  to 
which  1  have  exposed  myself  and  family,  to  preserve  you  from 
your  enemies ;  and  I  am  happy  to  find  that  my  efforts  promise 
not  to  have  been  in  vain.**  At  this  time  a  boy  came  into  the 
lodge,  informing  us  that  the  canoe  had  come  trom  Miehili- 
mackinac,  and  was  hpund  to  the  Sault  de  Sainte-Marie.  It 
was  manned  by  three  Canadians,  and  was  carrying  home 
Madame  Cadotte,  the  wife  of  M.  Cadotte^  already  mentioned. 

My  hopes  of  going  to  Montreal  being  now  dissipated,  I 
resolved  on  accompanying  Madame  Cadotte,  with  her  nermis- 
sion,  toihe  Sault.  On  communicating  my  wishes  to  Madame 
Cadotte,  she  cheei;fally  acceded  tp  tb^m.  Madame  Cadotte, 
as  I  have  alltedy  mentioned,  was  an  Indian  woman  of  the 
Chippeway  nation,  and  she  was  very  Renemlly  respected. 

My  departure  fixed  «pon,  I  returned  to  the  lodge,  where  I 

Eicked  up  my  wardrobe,  consisting  of  my  two  shirts,  pair  of 
ggiiis^  and  blanket.  Besides  these*  I  t^ook  a  gun -and  am- 
munition, presenting  what  remained  further  to  my  hast  I  also 
returned  the  silver  arm-bands  with  which  the  family  had 
decorated  me  the  year  before. 

We  now  exchanged  farewells  with  an  emotion  entirely 
reciprocal.  I  did  not  quit  the  lodge  without  the  most  grateful 
sense  of  the  many  acts  of  goodness  which  I  had  experienced 
in  it,  nor  without  the  sincdrest  respect  for  the  virtues  whkh  I 
had  witnessed  amon^  its  members.  All  the  family  accom- 
panied me  to  the  beach ;  and  the  canoe  had  no  sooner  put  off 
than  Wawatam  commenced  an  address  to  the  Kichi  Manito, 
beseeching  him  to  take  care  of  me,  his  brother,  tilJ  we  should 
next  meet.  This  he  had  told  me  would  not  be  long,  as  he 
intended  to  return  to  Michilimackinac  for  a  short  time  only, 
and  would  then  follow  me  to  the  Sault.  We  had  proceeded 
to  too  great  a  distance  to  allow  of  our  hearing  his  voice  before 
Wawatam  had  ceased  to  offer  up  his  prayers. 

Being  now  no  longer  in  the  society  of  the  Indians,  I  laid 
aside  the  dress,  putting  on  that  of  a  Canfidian :  a  molton^  or 
blanket  coat,  over  my  shirt ;  and  a  handkerchief  about  my 
head,  hats  being  very  little  worn  in  this  country. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  second  morning  of  our  voyage,  we 
embarked,  and  presently  perceived  seyeral  canoes  behind  us. 
As  they  approached,  we  ascertained  th«n  to  be  the  fleeti 
bound  for  the  Missisaki,  of  which  I  had  been  so  long  in  diead. 
It  amounted  to  twenty  sail. 
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Ob  eotfkl^  u>  witlv  us,  and  tuTnUnn^tig  our'  daMoe,  and 
smid  general  inquiries  concerning  the  news,  aii  Indian  chal- 
lenged me  for  an  Englishman,  and  his  companions  support- 
ed him,  by  declaring  that  I  looked  very  hke  one;  out  I 
affected  not  to  understand  any  of  the  questions  which  they 
asked  me,  and  Madame  Cadotee  assured  them  diat  I  was  a 
Canadiaafii  whom  she  had  brought  on  his  first  voyage  from 
Montreal. 

The  following  day  saw  us  dafely  latided  at  thcf  Sault,  where 
I  experienced  a  getierbus  welcome  from  M.  Cadotte.  Th^re 
were  thirty  warriors  at  this  place,  i<estratned  from  joining  in 
the  war  only  by  M.  Gadotte's  inflnenee. 

Here,  for  fhre  dliys,  I  was  once  ittor^  in  j^^^sioH  of  trari- 
miillity;  but  on  the  sixth  a  yotmg'  Indian  came  into  M. 
Uadottcf's,  saying  thai  a  canoe  fait  of  warrior^  had  just  arrived 
from  Michilimacvinae  ;  that  they  had  inquired'for  me ;  and  that 
he  believed  their  intentioiMto  be- bad.  Nearly  at  the  stime  time, 
a  message  came  frbm^  ^  good  chief  of  the  village,  desiring  me 
to  conccnd  m3rself  undl  he  should  discdver  the  view^  and  tem- 
per of  the  strangers. 

A  garret  was  the  second  time  my  place  of  rUTnge ;  ifcnd  it 
was  not  long  before  the  Indians  came  to  M.  Cadotte^s.  My^ 
friend  immediately  inform^f  Jtt'iitchikiwish,  their  cbief,  who 
was  rehMed  to  his  wife,  of  the  design  imputed'  to  them, 
of  mischief  agtnnst  myself  Mutehikiwish  mmkly  acknow- 
ledged that  they  had  had  such  a  design;  but  added  thait  if 
displeasing  to  M.  Cadotte,  it  should  be  afmndoned.  He  then' 
farther  sti^ed^  that  their  errand  was  to  raise'  a  party  of  war- 
riora  to  return  with  themf  to  Detroit';  and  that  it  had  been  their" 
intention^  te  take  me  with  them 

in  leg^  to  the  principal  of  the  twoT  objects  thus  disclosed^ 
M.  Gadbtte  proceeded  to  assemhie  all  the  chiefs  and  warriors 
of  the  Wtiage;  and  these,  aAef  deliberating  fbr  some  time 
aHNmg  chemsetvee,  s^nt  for'  the  strangers,  to  whom  both  M. 
Cadotte  and^  the  chief  of  the  vMlase  Mdress^d  a  speech.  Iir' 
ttaoae  speeches,  after  recurring  to  the  deslgnis  confessed  to  have 
been  entensrined  against  myself,  whb  was  now  declared  to  be" 
atfcfer  tins' imvMediat^  prinectiorr  ot  all  the  difiefSi,  by  v^hetn  ony^ 
iniulv  I  nrigfet^  strsttiin'  Would  be  aveng^^  the  ambassadors 
wei«  pefm^^voit^'tiM  that  theymight  go  back  aK  they  came; 
nene  of  ttt^yWtbg'.OMi  of  tifir  viHage  Befaig  Aiolish  enough 
taje^frtllMi. 

A  mefMWl  a(ti^;  *  report' Wi^bronght,  that  a  canoe  had  just 
arrived  fiNim  NiagMiu  Aethis  was  a  place  from  wiiich  every 
om^^waa  amiieiig  m^  hear  news,  a  message  was  sent  to  theM' 
fr«b  mkmgBilti  us^kuf^ug  them  to  come  to  the  co«meih 
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The  strangers  came  accordiag^y,  and  being  seatedi  a  kmg 
silence  ensued.  At  length,  one  of  them,  taking  up  a  belt  of 
wampum,  addressed  himself  thus  to  the  assembly :  "  My 
friends  and  brothers,  I  am  come,  with  this  belt,  from  oar 
great  &ther,  Sir  William  Johnson.  He  desired  me  to  come 
to  you  as  his  ambassador,  and  tell  you  that  he  is  making  a 
great  feast  at  fort  Niagara ;  that  his  kettles  are  all  rea^y^  and 
his  fires  lit.  He  inviies  you  to  partake  of  the  feast,  in  com- 
mon with  your  friends,  the  Six  Stations,  which  have  all  made 
peace  with  the  English.  'He  advises  you  to  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  the  same,  as  you  cannot  otherwise  fail  of  being 
destroyed ;  for  the  English  are  on  their  march,  with  a  great 
army,  which  will  be  joined  bv  different  nations  of  Indians. 
In  a  word,  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  they  will  be  at  Michili- 
mackinac,  aiul  the  Six  Nations  with  them." 

The  tenor  of  this  speech  greatly  alarmed  the  Indians  of  the 
Sault,  who,  afler  a  very  short  conwdtation,  agreed  to  send  twenty 
deputies  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  at  Niagara.  This  was  a 
project  highly  interesting  to  me,  since  it  offered  me  the  means 
of  leaving  the  country.  I  intimated  this  to  the  chief  of  the 
village,  and  received  his  promise  that  I  should  accompany  the 
deputation. 

Very  little  time  was  proposed  to  be  lost,  in  setting  forward 

*  on  the  voyage  ;  but  the  occasion  was  of  too  much  magnitude 

not  to  call  for  more  than  human  knowledge  and  discretion ; 

and  preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  s<rfenmly  invoking 

and  consulting  the  Great  Turtle.  , 

For  invoking  and  consulting  the  Great  Turtle,  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  the  building  of  a  large  house  or  wigwam, 
within  which  was  placed  a  species  of  tent,  for  the  use  of  the 
priest  and  reception  of  the  spirit.  The  tent  was  formed  of 
moose-skins,  hung  over  a  frame-work  of  wood.  Five  poles,  or 
rather  pillars,  of  Hve  different  species  of  timber,  about  ten  feet 
in  height,  and  eight  inches  in  diameter,  were  set  in  a  circle 
of  about  four  feet  in  diaa;ieter.  The  holes  made  to  re- 
ceive them  were  about  two  feet  deep ;  and  the  pillars  being 
set,  the  holes  were  filled  up  again,  with  the  esurth  which  had 
been  dug  out.  At  top  the  pillars  were  bound  toffether  by  a 
circular  hpop,  or  girder.  Over  the  whole  of  this  edifice  were 
spread  the  moose-skins,  covering  it  at  top  and  round  the  sides, 
and  made  fast  with  thongs  of  the  same ;  except  that  on  one  side 
a  part  was  left  unfastened,  to  adfnit  of  the  entrance  of  the  priest. 

The  ceremonies  did  not  conimence  but  with  the  approach  of 
night.  To  give  light  within  the  house,  several  fires  were  kin- 
dled round  3ie  tent.  Nearly  the  whole  village  assembled  in 
the  house,  and  myself  among  the  rest.    It  was  not  long  before 
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the  priest  appeared,  almost  in  a  state  of  nakedness.  As  he 
approached  tne  tent  the  skins  were  lifted  up,  as  much  as  was 
necessary  to  allow  of  his  creeping  under  them,  on  his  hands 
and  knees.  His  head  was  scarcely  withinside,  when  the 
edifice,  massy  as  it  has  been  described,  began  to  shake ;  and 
the  skins  were  no  sooner  let  fall,  than  the  sounds  of  numerous 
voices  were  heard  beneath  them,  ^ome  yelling,  some  barking 
as  dogs,  some  howling  like  wolves,  and  in  this  horrible  con- 
cert were  mingled  screams  and  sobs,  as  of  despair,  anguish 
and  the  sharpest  pain.  Articulate  speech  was  also  uttered,  as 
if  from  human  lips,  but  in  a  tongue  janknown  to  any  of  the 
audiencef. 

After  some  time,  these  confused  and  frightful  noises  were 
succeeded  by  a  perfect  silence ;  and  now  a  voice,  not  heard 
before,  seemed  to  manifest  the  arrival  of  a  new  character  in 
the  tent.  This  was  a  low  and  feeble  voice,  resembling  the 
cry  of  a  young  puppy.  The  sound  was  no  sooner  distin- 
guished, than  all  the  Indians  clapped  their  hands  for  joy,  ex- 
claiming, that  this  was  the  Chief  Spirit,  the  Turtle,  the  spirit 
that  never  lied !  Other  voices,  which  they  had  discriminated 
from  time  to  time,  they  "had  previously  hissed,  as  recognising 
them  to  belong  to  evil  and  lying  spirits,  which  deceive  man- 
kind. 

New  sounds  came  from  the  tent.  During  the  space  of  half 
an  hour,  a  succession  of  songs  were  heard,  in  which  a  diver- 
sity of  voices  met  the  ear.  From  his  first  entrance,  till  these 
songs  were  finished,  we  heard  nothing  in  the  proper  voice  of 
the  priest ;  but  now,  he  addressed  the  multitude,  declaring  the 
presence  of  the  Great  Turtle,  and  the  spirit's  readiness  to 
answer  such  questions  as  should  be  proposed. 

The  questions  were  to  come  from  the  chief  of  the  village, 
who  was  silent,  however,  till  after  he  had  put  a  large  quantity 
of  tobacco  into  the  tent,  introducing  it  at  the  aperture.  This 
was  a  sacrifice  offered  to  thg  spirit ;  for  spirits  are  supposed 
by  the  Indians  to  be  as  fond  of  tobacco  as  themselves.  The 
tobacco  accepted,  he  desired  the  priest  to  inquire  whether  or 
not  the  English  were  preparing  to  make  war  upon  the  Indians ; 
and  whether  or  not  there  were  at  fort  Niagara  a  large  num- 
ber of  English  troops. 

These  questions  having  been  put  by  the  priest,  the  tent 
instantly  shook ;  and  for  some  seconds  after  it  continued  to 
rock  so  violently  that  I  expected  to  see  it  levelled  with  the 
ground.  All  this  was  a  prelude,  as  I  supposed,  to  the  answers 
to  be  given ;  but  a  terrific  cry  announced,  with  sufficient 
intelligibility,  the  departure  of  the  Turtle. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  in  silence,  and  I  waited  impa-^ 
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ti«ntljr  to  diacorer  what  was  to  be  the  next  incident  in  Uiai 
scene  of  imposture.  It  consisted  in  the  return  of  the  spirit, 
whose  voice  was  Ag<^in  heard,  and  who  now  delivered  a  con* 
tinued  speech.  The  language  of  the  Grbj^t  Tuhtlb,  likf 
that  which  we  had  heard  before,  was  wholly  unintelligible  to 
every  ear,  that  of  his  priest  excepted ;  and  it  was,  thercfor^ 
not  till  the  latter  gave  us  an  interpretatiout  which  did  not 
commence  before  the  spirit  had  fii^ished,  that  we  learned  ths 
purport  of  this  extraordinary  communication. 

The  spirit,  as  we  were  now  informed  by  the  priest,  had, 
during  his  short  absence,  crossed  lake  Huron,  and  even  pro* 
ceeded  as  far  as  fort  Niagara,  which  is  at  the  head  of  Isks 
Ontario,  and  4hence  to  MontreaL  At  fort  Niagara,  be  bad 
seen  no  great  number  of  soldiers ;  but  on  descending  the  St^ 
Lawrence,  as  low  as  Montreal,  he  had  found  the  river  covered 
with  boats,  and  the  boats  filled  with  soldiers,  in  number  Ulm 
the  leaves  of  the  trees.  He  had  met  them  on  their  way  ap 
the  river,  coming  to  make  war  upon  the  Indians. 

The  chief  had  a  third  question  to  propose,  and  the  spirit, 
without  a  fresh  journey  to  fort  Niagara,  was  able  to  give  so 
instant  and  most  favorable  answer.  "  If,"  said  the  chief,  "  tbs 
Indians  visit  Sir  William  Johnson,  will  they  be  received  u 
friends  ?" 

"  Sir  William  Johnson,"  said  the  spirit,  (and  aAei  the  spirit 
the  priest,)  **  Sir  William  Jobiv^bn  will  fill  their  canoes  with 
pesents,  with  blankets,  kettles,  guns,  gunpowder  and  shot,  and 
Urge  barrels  of  nun,  such  as  the  stoutest  of  the  Indians  will 
not  be  able  to  lift;  and  every  man  will  return  ia  safety  to  hit 
family." 

At  this,  the  transport  was  universal ;  and,  amid  the  dap* 
ning  of  hnnds,  a  hundred  voices  exclaiined,  **  I  will  go,  too! 
I  will  go  too!" 

The  questions  of  pubUc  interest  being  resolved*  individuak 
were  now  permitted  to  seize  the  opportuaitv  of  inquiring  into 
the  condition  of  their  absent  friends,  and  tne  faXe  of  tush  u 
were  stck#  I  observed  that  the  answers,  given  to  these  q^MMr 
tu>ns»  allowed  of  mncK  latitude  of  interpretatioiu 

Amid  this  general  inquisitiveness,  I  yielded,  to  the  aoUoitar 
tions  of  my  own  anxiety  for  the  future ;  and  h«viim  first,  liki 
the  rest,  ina4n  my  ofienng  of  tohacco»  I  inqoimd  whether  or 
nptXabould  ever  le visit  my  native  country.  Tlli  qpwtioa 
being  put.l^the' priest,  the  tent  sb^ok  as,  vm$l;  aA^r  wkteh 
Lraceivedthia  aiaawer :  ''  That  I  should  take  cennige,  and  tm 
na  dsoger,  for  that  nothing  would  hamn  to-hnrtme;,  andthal 
r  should,  in  the  end«, mack  lu;  Aaenoa  aodi  cwntxcfiimmtiti/' 
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which  some  description  has  been  given  above.  While  the  In- 
dians erected  a  hut,  I  employed  myself  in  making  a  fire.  As 
I  was  gathering  wood,  an  unusal  sound  fixed  my  attention  for 
a  moment ;  but,  as  it  presently  ceased,  and  as  I  saw  nothing 
from  which  I  could  suppose  it  to  proceed,  I  continued  my  em- 
ployment, till,  advancing  further,  1  was  alarmed  by  a  repetitioa 
1  imagined  that  it  came  from  above  my  head ;  but  afier  look- 
ing that  way  in  vain,  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  there 
discovered  a  rattlesnake,  at  not  more  than  two  feet  from  my 
naked  legs.  The  reptile  was  coiled,  and  its  head  raised  con- 
siderably above  its  body.  Had  I  advanced  another  step  before 
my  discovery,  I  must  have  trodden  upon  it. 

I  no  sooner  saw  the  snake  than  I  hastened  to  the  canoe,  in 
order  to  procure  my  gun ;  but  the  Indians,  observing  what  I 
was  doing,  inquired  the  occasion,  and  being  informed,  begged 
me  to  desist.  At  the  same  time  they  followed  me  to  the  spot 
with  their  pipes  and  tobacco-pouches  in  their  hands.  On  re- 
turning, 1  found  the  snake  still  coiled. 

The  Indians,  on  their  part,  surrounded  it,  all  addressing  it 
by  turns  and  calling  it  their  grandfather  ;  but  yet  keeping  at 
some  distance.  During  this  part  of  the  ceremony  they  filled 
their  pipes ;  and  now  each  blew  the  smoke  toward  the  snake, 
who,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  really  received  it  with  pleasure.  In 
a  word,  after  remaining  coiled,  and  receiving  incense,  for  the 
8pac«  of  half  an  hour,  it  stretched  itself  along  the  ground  in 
visible  good  humor.  Its  length  was  between  four  and  five  feet. 
Having  remained  outstretched  for  some  time,  at  last  it  moved 
slowly  awavt  the  Indians  follo\ying  it,  and  still  addressing  it  by 
the  title  of  grandfather,  beseeching  it  to  take  c^re  of  their 
families  during  their  absence,  and  to  be  pleased  to  open  the 
heart  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  so  that  he  might  show  them 
charity,  and  fill  their  canoe  with  rum. 

One  of  the  chiefs  added  a  petition  that  the  snake  would  take 
no  notice  of  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  him  by  the 
Englishman,  who  would  even  have  put  him  to  death  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  Indians,  to  whom  it  was  hoped  he  would 
impute  no  part  of  the  oflfence.  They  further  requested  that  he 
would  remain  and  inhabit  their  country,  and  not  return  among 
the  English,  that  is,  go  eastward. 

After  the  rattlesnake  was  gone,  I  learned  that  this  was  the 
first  time  that  an  individual  of  the  species  had  been  seen  so  ^ax 
to  the-  northward  and  westward  of  the  river  Des  Franqais;  a 
circumstance,  moreover,  from  which  my  companions  were  dis- 
posed to  infer  that  tliis  manito  had  come  ot'been  sent  on  pur- 
pose to  meet  them ;  that  his  errand  had  been  no  other  than  to 
stop  them  on  their  way ;  and  that  consequently  it  would  be 
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most  advisable  to  return  to  the  point  of  departure.  I  wais  so 
fortunate,  howerer,  as  to  prevail  with  thetn  to  embark ;  and  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  again  encamped.  Very  little 
was  spoken  of  through  the  evening,  the  rattlesnake  excepted. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  proceeded.  We  had  a  serene 
sky  and  very  little  wind,  and  the  Indians  therefore  determined 
on  steering  across  the  lake  to  an  island  which  just  appeared  in 
the  horizon  ;  saving,  by  this  course,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
which  would  be  lost  in  Keeping  the  shore.  At  nine  o'clock,  A. 
M.  we  had  a  light  breeze  astern,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  which 
we  hoisted  sail.  Soon  after  the  wind  increased,  and  the  In* 
dians,  beginning  to  be  alarmed,  frequently  called  on  the  rattle- 
snake to  come  to  their  assistance.  By  degrees  the  waves  grew 
high ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock  it  blew  a  hurricane,  and  we  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  be  swallowed  up.  From  prayers  the 
Indians  now  proceeded  to  sacrifices,  both  alike  offered  to  die 
god  rattlesnake,  or  manito  kinihic.  One  of  the  chiefs  took  a 
dog,  and  after  tying  its  fore  legs  together  threw  it  overboard, 
at  th6  same  time  calling  on  the  snake  to  preserve  us  irom  being 
drowned,  and  desiring  him  to  satisfy  his  hunger  with  the  car- 
cass of  the  dog.  The  snake  was  unpropitious,  and  the  wind 
increased.  Another  chief  sacrificed  another  dog,  with  the 
addition  of  some  tobacco.  In  the  prayer  which  accompanied 
these  gifts,  he  besought  the  snake,  as  beiore,  not  to  avenge  upon 
the  Indians  the  insult  which  he  had  received  from  myself,  in 
the  conception  of  a  design  to  put  him  to  death.  He  assured 
the  snake  that  I  was  absolutely  an  Englishman,  and  of  kin 
neither  to  him  nor  to  them. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  an  Indian  who  sat  near  me 
observed,  that  if  we  were  drowned  it  would  be  for  my  fault 
alone,  and  that  I  ought  myself  to  be  sacrificed,  to  appease  the 
angry  manito  ;  nor  was  I  without  apprehensions  that  in  case 
of  extremity  this  would  be  my  fate  ;  but,  happily  for  roe,  the 
storm  at  length  abated,  and  we  reached  the  island'  safely. 

The  next  day  was  calm,  and  we  arrived  at  the  entrance*  of 
the  navigation  which  leads  to  lake  Aux  Claies.t  We  present- 
ly passed  two  short  carrying-places,  at  each  of  which  were 
several  lodges  of  Indians,^  containing  only  women  and  children, 
the  men  being  gon£  to  the  council  at  Niagara.  From  this,  as 
from  a  former  instance,  my  companions  derived  new  courage. 

*  This  is  the  bay  of  Matchedash,  or  Matchitashk. 

fThis  lake,  which  is  now  called  lake  Simcoe,  lies  between  lakes  Ho* 
nm  and  Ontario. 

^  These  Indians  are  Chippeways,  of  the  particular  description  called 
Missisakies ;  and  from  their  residence  at  Matchedash,  or  Matchitashk, 
also  called  Matchedash  or  Matchitashk  Indians. 
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Ob  0m  IBik  ^  JvM.  we  oroMed  kkt  Am  Cimm,  wUdh 
^pftmrei  U>  be  iipwud  of  twenty  miles  in  teMlk.  At  iim  fv^ 
tbtr  end  we  oMne  u  tbe  earryui|*phce  of  Tomnto.*  Hete 
the  Indians  obliged  me  to  carry  a  burden  of  more  than  a  has- 
dred  pounds  weight.  The  day  was  very  hot,  and  the  woods 
and  marshes  abounded  with  oiosquitoes;  but  the  Indians 
walked  at  a  quick  pace,  and  I  could  by  no  means  see  mysdf 
leA  behind.  The  whole  country  was  a  thick  fopeet.  through 
which  our  only  read  was  a  ioot-path,  or  such  as,  in  Americat  is 
aiciusiyely  termed  an  buUtm  jmUA. 

Nevt  mMoming  at  ten  o'clock  we  reached  the  shore  of  lake 
Ontario.  Here  we  were  employed  two  days  in  making  canoes 
•ut  of  the  bark  of  the  elm  tree,  in  which  we  were  to  transport 
ourselves  to  Niagam.  For  this  purpose  the  Indiene  first  cat 
down  a  tree ;  (hen  stripped  off  the  bade  in  one  entire  sheet  of 
about  eighteen  feet  in  length,  the  ineiaioo  being  lengthwise. 
The  canoe  was  now  complete  as  to  its  top,  bottom,  aod  sides. 
Its  ends  were  next  ctueed  by  sewing  the  bark  tc^ppther;  and  a 
few  ribo  and  bars  being  introduced,  the  architecture  was  finish- 
mi.  In  this  menntr  we  made  two  esnoes,  of  which  one  eer- 
fied  eight  men  and  the  other  nine. 

On  tke  31st,  we  embarked  st  Toraoto,  and  encamped  in  the 
afening  four  miles  short  q(  fort  Niagac^  which  the  Indians 
would  not  apnnoech  till  morning. 

At  dawn,  the  Indians  were  awake,  and  presently  sosemUed 
in  oouQcii,  still  doubtful  as  to  the  fate  they  were  to  eneeunter. 
I  assured  them  of  the  most  friendly  welcome;  and  at  length, 
after  painting  themselves  with  the  most  lively  ecAors,  in  teben 
<f(  their  own  peaceable  views,  and  aAer  nnging  the  eon?  which 
is  in  use  among  them  on  going  into  danger,  they  eou)arked. 
and  made  for  noint  Missisaki,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of 
ihe  mouth  of  the  river  or  strait  of  Niagara,  as  the  fort  is  on 
the  south.  A  few  minutes  after  I  crossed  over  to  the  foH ;  and 
here  I  was  received  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  a  manner  for 
prhich  I  have  ever  bee*  gratefully  attached  to  his  person  and 
memory. 

Thus  was  comideted  my  escape  from  the  suferings  and 
dangers  which  the  captuie  of  fort  Michilimackinae  brought 
l9pon  me ;  but  the  property  which  I  had  carried  into  the  U]^>et 
jeountry  was  Wt  behind.  The  reader  will  therefore  be  fiw 
from  attributing  to  me  any  idle  or  unaccountable  motive,  wnen 
he  finds  me  returning  to  me  scene  of  my  misfortunes. 


daiahe,  bum  near  tht  site  of  the  mfeat  tova  of  Tock,  the  capital  of  the 
JMDviaot  of  Upper  Canada,  fit  m  ant  ef  the  most  unpsriaat  piaoaB  te 
ttat  pfoviace  at  this  time^^Ed.] 
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NARRATIVE 
OF  THE  CAPTIVirr  W  FaEDERICX  MANHEUl 

Fr£D£BIck  Mamreim,  an  indastrious  GerzDaii,  widi  his  bm- 
ily,  consisting  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  eighteeo  years  oi  age, 
and  Maria  and  Christina,  his  youogest  children,  (twins,)  about 
^xteen,  resided  near  the  river  Mohawki  eight  miles  west  of 
Johnston.  On  the  19th  of  October,  1779,  ihe  faiher  being,  at 
work  at  some  distance  from  his  hahitatioa,  and  the  mother  and 
eldest  daughter  on  a  visit  at  a  neighbor's,  two  hostile  Cana- 
sadaga  Indians  rushed  in  and  captured  the  twin  sisters. 

The  party  to  which  these  savages  belonged  consisted  of  fifty 
warriors,  who,  after  securing  twenty-three  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  neighborhood,  (among  whom  was  the  unfortunate  Fre- 
iderick  Manheiro,)  and  firing  their  houses,  retired  for  four  days 
with  tb«  utmost  pnecipitaQcy,  till  they  were  qpiie  safe  from 
pursuit.  The  place  where  they  halted  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  rest  was  a  thick  pine  swamp,  which  rendered  the  dark- 
ness of  an  uncommonly  gloomy  night  still  more  dreadfuL 
The  Indians  kindied  a  fire,  which  they  had  not  dene  before, 
and  ordered  their  prisoners,  whom  they  kept  together,  to 
refresh  themselves  with  such  provisions  as  they  had«  The 
Indians  eat  by  themeelveff.  After  supper  the  appalled  capttTes 
observed  their  enemies,  instead  ef  retiring  to  rest,  busted  ki 
operations  which  boded  nothing  good.  Two  saplings  were 
pruned  clear  of  branches  up  to  the  very  top,  and  all  the  brush 
cleared  away  for  several  roids  around  them.    While  this  was 
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SIGNAL  PROWESS  OF  A  WOMAN,  IN  A  COMBAT 

WITH  SOME  INDIANS.    IN  A  LETHSR  TO  A  LAPY  OP  PHIL- 
ADBLPHIA. 

Westmoreland,  April  26,  1779. 

Madam^— I  have  written  an  account  of  a  very  particular 
aflair  between  a  white  man  and  two  Indians.^  I  am  now  to 
give  you  a  relation  in  which  you  wilt  see  how  a  person  of 
your  sex  acquitted  herself  in  defence  of  her  own  life,  and  that 
of  her  husband  and  children. 

*  Reference  is  probably  made  to  the  desperate  encooiLter  of  one  Ho^ 
gan  and  two  Indians. — ^Ed. 
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doing,  others  were  splitting  pitch-pine  biUets  into  small  splinters 
about  fiye  inches  in  length,  and  as  small  as  one's  little  finger, 
sharpening  one  end,  and  dippmg  the  other  in  melted  turpen- 
tine. 

At  length,  with  countenances  distorted  by  infernal  fury,  and 
hideous  yelJs,  the  two  savages  who  had  captured  the  hapless 
Maria  and  Christina  leaped  into  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  pri- 
soners, and  dragged  those  ill-fated  maidens,  shrieking,  from  the 
embraces  of  their  companions.  These  warriors  bad  disagreed 
i  about  whose  property  the  girls  should  be,  as  they  had  jointly 

'  seized  them ;  and,  to  terminate  the  dispute  agreeably  to  the  j 

abominable  custom  of  the  savages,  it  was  determined  by  the  \ 

chiefs  of  the  party  that  the  prisoners  who  had  given  rise  to  the 
contention  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  their  captors  should 
be  the  principal  agents  in  the  execrable  business.  These  furies, 
assisted  by  their  comrades,  stripped  the  forlorn  girls,. convulsed 
with  anprehensions,  and  tied  each  to  a  sapling,  with  their  hands 
as  hign  extended  above  their  heads  as  possible ;   and  then  I 

pitched  them  from  their  knees  to  their  shoulders,  with  upwards  i 

of  six  hundred  of  the  sharpened  splinters  above  described,  i! 

which,  at  every  puncture,  were  attended  with  screams  of  dis- 
tress, that  echoed  through  the  wilderness.     And  then,  to  com-  | 
plete  the  infernal  tragedy,  the  splinters,  all  standing  erect  on  ; 
the  bleedinfi^  victims,  were  set  on  fire,  and  exhibited  a  scene  of 
extreme  misery,  beyond  the  power  of  speech  to  describe,  or           I 
even  the  imagination  to  conceive.     It  was  not  until  near  three            ■ 
hours  had  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  their  torments,            j 
and  that  they  nad  lost  almost  every  resemblance  of  the  human  ' 
form,  that  these  helpless  virgins  sunk  down  in  the  arms  of  their 
deliverer,  death. 
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The  lady  who  is  the  burthen  of  this  story  is  named  Expe- 
rience Bozarth.  She  lives  on  a  creek  called  Dunkard  creek, 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  this  county.  About  the  middle  of 
March  last,  two  or  three  families,  who  were  afraid  to  stay  at 
home,  gathered  to  her  house  and  there  stayed ;  looking  on 
themselves  to  be  safer  than  when  all  scattered  about  at  their 
own  houses. 

On  a  certain  day  some  of  the  children  thus  collected  came 
running  in  from  play  in  great  haste,  saying  there  were  ugly 
red  men.  One  of  the  men  in  the  house  stepped  to  the  door, 
where  he  received  a  ball  in  the  side  of  his  breast,  which  caused 
him  to  fall  back  into  the  house.  The  Indian  was  immediately 
in  over  Him,  and  engaged  with  another  man  who  was  in  the 
house.  The  man  tossed  the  Indian  on  a  bed,  and  called  for  a 
knife  to  Hli  him.  (Observe  these  were  all  the  men  that  were 
in  the  house.)  Now  Mrs.  Bozarth  appears  the  only  defence, 
who,  not  finding  a  knife^  at  hand,  took  up  an  axe  that  lay  by, 
and  with  one  blow  cut  out  the  brains  of  the  Indian.  At  that 
instant,  (for  all  was  instantaneous,)  a  second  Indian  entered  the 
door,  and  shot  the  man  dead  who  was  engaged  with  the  Indian 
on  the  bed.  Mrs.  Bozarth  turned  to  this  second  Indian,  and 
with  her  axe  gave  him  several  large  cuts,  some  of  which  let 
his  entrails  appear.  He  bawled  out,  murder,  murder.  On  this 
sundry  other  Indians  (who  had  hitherto  been  fully  employed, 
killing  some  children  out  of  doors)  came  rushing  to  his  relief; 
one  of  whose  heads  Mrs.  Bozarth  clove  in  two  with  her  axe,  as 
he  stuck  it  in  at  the  door,  which  laid  him  flat  upon  the  soil. 
Another  snatched  hold  of  the  wounded  bellowing  fellow,  and 
pulled  him  out  of  doors,  and  Mrs.  Bozarth,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  man  who  was  first  shot  in  the  door,  and  by  this  time  a 
little  recovered,  shut  the  door  after  them,  and  made  it  fast, 
where  they  kept  garrison  for  several  days,  the  dead  white  ifnan 
and  dead  Indian  both  in  the  house  with  \hem,  and  the  Indians 
about  the  house  besieging  them.  At  length  they  were  relieved 
by  a  party  sent  for  that  purpose. 

This  whole  afiair,  to  shutting  the  door,  was  not  perhaps  more 
than  three  minutes  in  acting. 
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If,  af\er  perusing  the  annexed  melancholy  narrative,  you 
deem  it  worthy  a  pkce  in  your  publication,  it  is  at  your  service. 
Such  communications,  founded  on  fact,  have  a  tendency  on  one 
hand  to  make  us  feel  for  the  persons  afflicted,  and  on  the  other 
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to  impress  our  heaits  wilSi  gratitude  to  tlie  Sorereign  Disposer 
fX  all  erents  for  that  emancipation  which  the  United  States 
have  experienced  from  the  haughty  claims  of  Britain — a  pow- 
«r,  at  that  time,  so  lost  to  every  human  affection,  that,  rather 
than  not  suhdue  and  make  us  slaves,  they  hasely  chose  to 
encourage,  patronize  and  reward,  as  their  most  faithful  and 
heloved  allies,  the  savages  of  the  wilderness;  who,  without 
discrimination,  barbarously  massacred  the  industrious  husband- 
man, the  supplicating  female,  the  p^ttling  child  and  tender 
infant,  vainly  sheltered  within  the  encircling  arms  of  maternal 
fondness.  Such  transactions,  as  they  come  to  our  knowledge 
well  authenticated,  ought  to  be  recorded,  that  our  posterity  may 
not  be  ignorant  of  what  their  ancestors  underwent  at  the  try- 
ingj)eriod  of  our  national  exertions  for  American  independence. 
The  following  account  was,  at  my  request,  drawn  up  by  the 
unfortunate  sufferer.  Respecting  the  author,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  he  is  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Baptist  faith  and  order, 
mnd  held  in  high  estivation  by  all  our  associated  churches. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  kc,, 

WnXIAM   ROGEILS. 

ibidd^  Crtdc,  WaMngtm  Ctniniy,  Juty  8,  1785. 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  is  a  just  and  true  account  of  the 
tragical  scene  of  my  family's  falling  by  the  savages,  which  I 
related  when  at  your  house  in  Philadelphia,  and  you  requested 
«e  to  forward  in  writing. 

On  the  second  Sabbath  in  May,  in  the  year  1782,  being  my 
appointment  at  one  of  ray  meeting-houses  about  a  mile  from 
my  dweUing-house,  I  set  out  with  my  dear  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren, for  public  worship.  Not  suspecting  any  danger,  I  walked 
l>ehind  two  hundred  yards,  with  my  Bible  in  my  hand,  medi- 
tating ;  as  I  was  thus  employed,  aU  on  a  sudden  t  was  greatly 
akrmed  with  the  frightful  shrieks  of  my  dear  family  before  me. 
I  immediately  ran  with  all  the  speed  I  could,  vainly  hunting  k 
club  as  I  ran,  till  I  got  within  forty  yards  of  them.  My  poor 
wife,  s^ing  me,  cried  to  me  to  make  my  escape ;  an  Indian 
ran  up  to  shoot  me.  I  had  to  strip,  and  by  so  doing  outran 
him.  My  dear  wife  had  a  sucking  child  in  her  arms ;  this 
little  iniiuit  they  killed  and  scalped.  They  then  strvck  my 
wife  at  sundry  times,  but  not  getting  her  down,  the  Indian  who 
had  aimed  to  shoot  .me  ran  to  her,  shot  her  through  the  body, 
and  scalped  her.  My  little  boy,  an  only  son,  about  six  years 
old,  they  sunk  the  hatchet  into  nis  brains,  and  thus  dispatched 
him.  A  daughter,  besides  the  in&nt,  they  also  killed  and 
•calped.    My  eMest  daughter,  who  is  yet  alive,  was  hid  in  a 
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tree  about  twenty  yards  from  the  place  where  the  rest  were 
kiiledf  and  saw  the  whole  proceedings.  She,  seeing  the  In- 
dians all  go  off,  as  she  thought,  got  up  and  deliberately  cr^tf 
out  from  the  hollow  trunk  ;  but  one  of  them  espying  her,  ran 
hastily  up,  knocked  her  down  and  scalped  her;  also  her  only 
surviving  sister,  on  whose  head  they  did  not  leaire  more  than 
one  inch  round,  either  of  flesh  or  skin,  besides  taking  a  piece 
out  of  her  skull.  She  and  the  before-mentioned  pne  are  still 
miraculously  preserved,  though,  as  you  must  think,  I  have  had, 
and  still  have,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  with  them, 
besides  anxiety  about  them*  insomuch  that  I  am,  as  to  worldly 
circumstances,  almost  ruined.  I  am.  yet  in  hopes  of  seeing^ 
tbem  cured ;  they  still,  blessed  be  God,  retain  their  senses,  not^ 
withstanding  the  painful  operations  they  haveidready  and  must, 
vet  pass  through.  At  the  time  I  ran  round  to  see  what  was 
become  of  my  family,  and  found  my  dear  and  affectionate  wife- 
with  five  children  all  scalped  in  less  than  ten  minutes  from  th^ 
first  outset.  No  one,  my  dear  brother,  can  conceive  how  I  Mi ; 
this  you  may  well  suppose  was  killing  to  me.  I  instantly 
fiunted  away,  and  was  borne  off  by  a  friend^  who  by  thu  time 
had  found  us.  out  When  I  recovered,  oh  the  anguish  of  myt 
soul !  I  cried,  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  them !  would  .te 
God  I  had  died  with  them ! '  O  how  dark  and  mysterioua  ai4 
this  trying  providence  then  apypeat.  to  me !  but — 

*  Why  should  I  grieve,  wlien,  grieving,  I  must  bear  V* 

This,  dear  sir,  is  a  ftuthfiil,  though  short  narrative  of  tltaT 
fatal  catastrophe  r  And  my  life  amidst  it  all,  for  what  purpose 
JehoiTah  only  knows,  redeemed  fVom  surrounding  death.  Oh, 
may  I  spevid  it  to  the  praise  andglmry  of  his  grace,  who  work^ 
elk  all  things  af^er  the  coimeil  ef  his  own  will.  The  garem* 
mtnt  o£  the  world  and  of  the  church  is  in  his  hands.  Hay  it' 
ba  tangkt  the  important  lesson  of  acquiescing  ih  all  his  dispm- 
sations.  1  conclude  with  wishing  you  every  blessing,  amP 
suhietihe  myself  your  aflbclionate»  tmnigh  affieted  fKend  and 
Dtthr  fatetlier  in;  lfce>  gmpA  mimimrjt 

JOHNGOBILT/ 
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A  TRUE  AND  WONDERFUL  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  SURPRISING 

CApnvrrv  and  remarkable  deliverance  of  mrs.         | 

FRANCIS  SCOTT,  AN  INHABITANT  OP  WASHINGTON  COUN-  [ 

TV,  VIRGINIA,  WHO  WAS  TAKEN  BY  THE  INDIANS  ON  THE  ■ 

EVENING  OF  THE  29th  OF  JUNE,  1785.  1; 

On  Wednesday,  the  29th  day  of  June,  1785,  late  in  the  jl 

erening,  a  large  company  of  armed  men  passed  the  house  on  | 

their  way  to  Kentucky,  some  part  of  whom  encamped  widiin  i 

two  miles.    Bfr.  Scott's  living  on  a  frontier  part  generally  made  |* 

the  family  watchful ;  but  on  this  calamitous  day,  after  so  large  i 

a  body  of  men  had  passed,  he  lay  down  in  his  bed,  and  im- 
prudently left  one  of  the  doors  of  his  house  open ;  the  children  \ 
were  also  in  bed  and  asleep.    Mrs.  Scott  was  nearly  undressed,  j 
when,  to  her  unutterable  astonishment  and  horror,  she  saw  i 
rushing  in  through  the  door,  that  was  left  open,  painted  sa-  ji 
vages,  with  their  arms  presented  at  the  same  time,  raising  a  ! 
hideous  shriek.     Mr.   Scott,  being  awake,  instantly  jumped 
from  his  bed,  and  was  immediately  fired  at.     He  forced  his  | 
way  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and  got  out  of  the  house,  i 
but  fell  a  few  paces  from  the  door.     An  Indian  seized  Mrs.  ; 
Scott,  and  ordered  her  to  a  particular  place,  charging  her  not  to  , 
move.     Others  stabbed  and  cut  the  throats  of  the  thre^  young- 
est children  in  their  bed,  and  afterwards  lifted  them  up,  and 
dashed  them  on  the  floor  near  their  mother.     The  eldest,  a  I 
beautiful  girl,  eight  years  of  age,  awoke,  and  jumping  out  of  I 
bed,  ran  to  her  mother,  and  with  the  most  plaintiTe  accents  | 
cried,  "  0  mamma !  mamma !  save  me ! "     The  mother,  in  the 
deepest  anguish  of  spirit,  and  with  a  flood  of  tears,  entreated             I 
the  Indians  to  spare  ner  life;  but,  with  that  awfully  reyt^lting 
brutality,  they  tomaha^dced  and  stabbed  her  in  her  mother's 
arms ! ! 

Adjacent  to  Mr.  Scott's  dwelling-house  another  family  lived 
of  the  name  of  Ball.  The  Indians  also  attacked  them  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  door  being  shut,  they  fired  into  the  house 
through  an  opening  between  the  logs  which  composed  its 
walls,  and  killed  a  lad,  and  then  essayed  to  force  open  the 
door ;  but  a  brother  of  the  lad  which  had  been  shot  down  fired 
at  the  Indians  through  the  door,  and  they  relinquished  the 
attack.  In  the  mean  time  the  remaining  part  of  the  family  ran 
out  of  the  house  and  escaped. 

In  the  house  of  Mr..  Scott  were  four  good  rifles,  well  lodded, 
belonging  to  people  that  had  left  them  as  they  were  going  to 
Kentucky.    The  Indians,  thirteen  in  number,  seized  these,  and 
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all  the  jdtmder  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  besides,  and 
hastily  began  a  retreat  into  the  wilderness.  It  was  now  late 
in  the  evening,  and  they  travelled  all  the  following  night. 
The  next  morning,  June  the  30th,  the  chief  of  the  party 
allotted  to  each  of  his  followers  his  share  of  the  plunder  and 
[»risoners,  at  the  same  time  detaching  nine  of  his  party  to  go 
OH  a  horse-stealing  expedition  on  Clinch  river. 

The  eleventh  day  stfter  Mrs.  Scott's  captivity,  four  Indians 
that  had  her  in  charge  stopped  at  a  place  fixed  on  for  rendez- 
vous, and  to  hunt,  being  now  in  great  want  of  provisions. 
Three  of  these  four  set  out  on  the  hunting  expedition,  leaving 
their  chief,  an  old  man,  to  take  care  of  the  prisoner,  who  now 
had,  to  all  appearances,  become  reconciled  to  her  situation, 
and  expressed  a  willingness  to  proceed  to  the  Indian  towns, 
which  seemed  to  have  the  desired  effect  of  lessening  her 
keeper's  watchfulness.  In  the  daytime,  while  the  old  man 
was  graining  a  deer-skin,  Mrs.  Scott,  pondoring  on  her  situa- 
tion, began  anxiously  to  look  for  an  opportunity  to  make  an 
escape.  At  length,  having  matured  her  resolution  in  her  own 
mind  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  the  first  opportunity 
she  goes  to  the  old  chief  with  great  confidence,  and  in  the  most 
disinterested  manner  asked  him  for  liberty  to  go  to  a  small 
stream,  a  little  distance  oflf,  to  wash  the  blood  from  her  apron, 
that  had  remained  upon  it  since  the  fatal  night,  caused  by  the 
murder  of  her  child  In  her  arms,  before  related.  He  replied, 
in  the  English  tongue,  "  go  along."  She  then  passed  by  him, 
his  face  being  in  a  contrary  direction  from  that  she  was  going, 
and  he  very  busy  in  dressing  his  skin,  passed  on,  seemingly 
unnoticed  by  him. 

After  arriving  at  the  water,  instead  of  stopping  to  wash  her 
apron,  as  she  pretended,  she  proceeded  on  without  a  moment's 
delay.  She  laid  her  course  for  a  high  barren  mountain  which 
was  in  sight,  and  travelled  until  late  at  night,  when  she  came 
down  into  the  valley  in  search  of  the  track  she  had  been  taken 
along  in  by  the  Indians  a  few  days  before,  hoping  thereby  to 
find  the  way  back  to  the  settlement  without  the  imminent  peril, 
which  now  surrounded  her,  of  being  lost  and  perishing  with 
hunger  in  this  unknown  region. 

On  coining  across  the  valley  to  the  side  of  a  river  which 
skirted  it,  supposed  to  be  the  easterly  branch  of  Kentucky 
river,  she  observed  in  the  sand  tracks  of  two  men  that  had 
gone  up  the  river,  and  had  just  returned.  She  concluded 
these  to  have  been  her  pursuers,  which  excited  in  her  breast 
emotions  of  g^titude  and  thankfulness  to  divine  Providence 
for  so  timely  a  deliverance.  Being  without  any  provisions, . 
haTiBg  no  kind  of  weapon  or  tool  to  assist  her  in  getting  any 
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and  almoft  deiltitate  of  ckHhw^;  ab^  Inownug  liMt  m^  vast  [j 

tract  of  rugged  high  mountains  inlerrened  between  where  4m 
was  and  the  inhabitants  easterly,  and  she  aloiost  as  ignoimav 
as  a  child  of  the  method  of  steering  through  the  woods,  excited 
painful  sensations.  But  certain  death,  either  bv  bttnger  or 
wild  beasts,  seemed  to  be  better  than  to  fan  in  the  power  of 
beings  who  excited  in  her  mind  such  horror.  She  addressed 
Heaven,  and  taking  courage,  proceeded  onward. 

After  trarelling  three  days,  she  had  nearly  met  witk  tha-* 
Indians,  as  she  supposed,  that  had  been  sent  to  CHnch  river  to 
steal  horses,  bat  providentially  hearing  their  af^iroach,  con* 
cealed  herself  among  the  cane  imtil  th«y  had  passed  br  her. 
This  giving  her  a  fresh  alarm,  and  her  mind  being  filled  witii> 
consternation,  shd  got  lost,  proceeded  backwards  uid  fwwaida 
for  several  days.  At  length  she  came  to  a  river  that  seemed 
to  come  from  the  east.  Concluding  it  was  Sandy  river,  shn 
accordingly  resolved  to  trace  it  to  its  sovnce,  which  is  adjacent 
to  the  Clinch  settlement  After  proceeding  up  the  same 
several  days  she  came  to  the  point  where  it  ransnhrongh  tfar 
great  Laurel  moontain,  where  there  is  a  prodigious  waterfidl 
and  high  craggy  clifis  along  the  water's  edge ;  that  way  seemed 
impassable,  the  mountain  steep  and  difficult;  howes^  our 
mournful  traveller  concluded  tae  latter  way  was  besf.  Shm 
therefore  ascended  for  same  time,  but  coming  to  a  lefty  twaj/gm 
of  inaccessible  rocks,  she  tum^  her  course  towards  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  and  the  river-side.  After  getting  inio  a  deep 
gully^,  and  passing  oyer  several  high  steep  rocks,  she  Teached 
the  river-siae,  where,  to  her  inelpressihie  affliction,  she  found 
that  a  perpendicular  rock,  or  rather  one  that  hung  over,  to* 
the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  formed  the  bank.  Hen  a 
solemn  pause  ensued.  She  essayed  to  return,  but  the  height- 
of  the  steeps  and  rocks  she  had  descended  over  prevented  htn, 
She  then  returned  to  the  ed^  of  the  precipice,  and  viewing 
the  bottom  of  it  as  the  certain  spot  to  end  alt  her  tronbies,  o» 
remain  on  the  top  to  fine  awuy-  with  hwfsr,  or  bo  dervoniad 
by  wild  beasts. 

Ai^r  serious  meditation  and  devout  exercises,  sb»  defeeit^ 
mined  on  leaphig  from  the  heigjo^  and.  aecorJingly  jumped^ 
oS    Now,  although  the  place  she  had*  to  alight  upon  isis 
covered  with  uneven  rocks,  not  a^  bone  was  broken,  bat  bt' 
enceedingly  stnnned  by  the  fiidlrihe  Bsmained  nnahle  li»j 
coed  for  some  time. 

The  dr^  season  had  cansed  the  river  to  he  shallow.  SW 
trarelled  in  it,  and,  where  she  could^  Iqp  its  edge^nnlil  she  fp^ 
thnmfii  the  mountain,  which  she  thonghl  was  several  miki^ 
ABtt  thi%.aa  aba  waa  tia»effinft,aloBg.tW  hanfcof  th^rivvi;  ^ 
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tenomoas  snake  bit  her  on  the  ankle.  She  had  strength  to 
kill  it,  and  knowing  its  kind,  concluded  death  must  soon  over* 
take  her. 

By*  this  time  Mrs.  Scott  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton 
with  fatigue,  hunger,  and  grief.  Probably  this  reduced  state 
of  her  system  saved  her  from  the  efiects  of  the  poison  fangs  of 
the  sn.ike ;  be  that  as  it  may,  so  it  was,  that  very  little  pain 
succeeded  the  bite,  and  what  little  swelling  there  was  fell  into 
her  feet 

Our  wanderer  now  left  the  river,  and  after  proceeding  a 
good  distance  she  came  to  where  the  valley  parted  into  two, . 
each  l«3ading  a  different  course.  Here  a  painful  suspense  took 
phice  again.  How  truly  forlorn  was  now  the  case  of  this  poor 
woman!  almost  ready  to  sink  down  from  exhaustion,  who 
had  now  the  only  prospect  left  that,  either  in  the  right  or 
wrong  direction,  her  remaining  strength  could  not  carry  her 
long,  nor  but  very  little  way,  and  she  began  to  despair — and 
who  woald  not — of  ever  again  beholding  the  face  of  any  human 
creature.  But  the  most  awful  and  seemingly  certain  dangers 
are  sometimes  providentially  averted. 

While  her  mind  was  thus  agitated,  a  beautiful  bird  passed 
close^  by  her,  flattering  sloidy  along  near  the  sfround,  and  very 
remarkably  took  its  course  onward  in  one  of  the  valleys  before 
spoken  of.  This  drew  her  attention,  and,  while  pondering 
upon  what  it  might  mean,  another  bird  like  the  first,  in  the 
same  matiner,  passed  by  her,  and  followed  the  same  valley. 
She  now  took  it  for  granted  that  this  was  her  course  also ; 
and,  wonderful  to  relate,  in  two  dayB  after  she  had  wandered 
in  sight  of  the  settlement  on  Clinch  river,  called  New  Garden. 
Thus,  in  the  third  month  of  her  captivity,  she  was  unexpect- 
edly though  joyfully  r<*lieved  from  the  dreadful  impending  death 
by  famine.  But  had  she  taken  the  other  valley,  she  never 
cottki  have  returned.  The  day  of  her  arrival  at  New  Garden 
was  August  11th. 

Mr^.  Scott  relates  that  the  Indians  told  her  that  the  party 
with  whom  she  was  a  captive  was  composed  of  four  difller^nt 
nations ;  two  of  whom,  sho  thinks,  were  Delawares  and  Min- 
goen.  She  further  relates  that,  duriqg  a  full  month  of  her 
wanderings,  viz.  from  July  10th  to  August  11th,  she  had  no 
oilier  food  lo  subsist  upon  but  what  she  derived  from  chewing 
and  swallowing  the  juice  of  younsf  cane  stalks,  sassafras  leavesi 
and  some  other  plants  of  which  she  knew  not  the  names ;  that 
on  her  journey  she  saw  buflaloes,  elks,  deers,  and  frequently 
bears  and  wolves,  not  one  of  which,  although  seme  passed  very 
near  her,  offered  her  the  least  harm.  One  day  a  bear  came 
near  her  with  a  youn^fawn  iu  his  mouth,  and  on  discovering 
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her  he  dropped  hk  pniy  and  zan  off.  Phxnpled  by  tbe  k£„ 
paogs  of  hanger,  ahe  advanced  to  seiase  upon  it.  bu(  fearing  the 
bear  might  return,  she  turned  away  in  despair,  and  puraned 
her  course ;  thus  faring  her  feelings,  natnm%  averse  to  raw 
flesh,  at  the  expense  of  increasing  hunger. 

Mrs.  Scott  continues*  in  a  low  state  of  health*  and  remaina 
nnconsokble  for  the  loss  of  her  fiEunily,  particularly  bewailii^ 
dM  nmel  death  of  her  little  daughter. 


1^ '  jf%^ 

yf                     -'  "^^^^^^^^^lES^^H^Jj 

I^Bl^^  '    H    ~~  ~ff  • 

HH^^^HHSj^^SS^^^^^^HI 

^^^aHB^HHi 

A   NARSATI7B 


Off  *Mt  DBSfBEATB  SHOOmNTER  AM)  ESCAPE  OP  CAPT. 
HUBBELL  FROM  THE  INDIANS  WHILE  DBS(SEm>119&  THE 

iQHie  arraft  in  a  mat  with  others,  in  the  tear  mi. 

^<M«lMUf«etfilrth'iB«BWMMi  Re^nar,  «d4  lAtnnrds  MpalOillied  fay 


Iw  ftie  year  1*791,  while  the  Indians  were  yet  troublesome, 
eiyecially  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  Capt.  William  HubbeU, 
who  had  previously  emigrated  to  Kentucky  from  the  state  of 
Vermont,  and  who,  after  having  fixed  his  family  in  the  neigh- 
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^At  the  time  the  origiaal  naiiBtive 
1786.— Ed. 
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toh— A  •£  Fmakfort,  then  a  ffonfier  sottlopMtit,  ivid  kmi  oom- 
jttUod  .to  go  to  theeafitwatd  oaa.  businese,  was  bow  a  sepood 
time  en  Us  war  to  ihis  ooiiQ^.  On  one  of  the  tributary 
atreamtf  of  the  Monongaheia,  he  procureil  a  flat-4>oltoiaed  iioat, 
and  embarked  in  cmnpany  with  Mr.  Daniel  Light  and  Bir. 
Wm.  Plaeciit  totd  his  iaotily,  consisting  of  e  W&  and  ctigfat 
^hiUf^,  destined  for  Limestone,  Kentucky* 

On  their  passage  down  the  river,  and  soon  afler  •poMiag 
fitlsbitrgh, they. saw  eivident  (tracesiaf  Indians  along  the  4)aiiks, 
tand^dnwe  is  ereryveaeon  to  betieve  that  a  boat  wUeh /they 
'Overtocdc  and  whkh«  thvangh  carelessness  was  suikied  tfeo  i«n 
ji  lagroattd  on  an  island,  heoiiAe  a  {Hev  to  these  merciless  sa- 

I  vages.    Though  Gapt*  finbbeU  and  his  party  sto]^d  some 

I'  iiioe  for  it  in  a  lower  part  of  the  river,  it  did  not  arnve,  and  it 

I  has  never,  to  their  knowledge^  been  heard  of. 

^  Before  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kenhawm  they 

had,  by  several  successive  lidditions,  increased  their  number  to 
!  twenty  persons,  consisting  o(  nine  men,  thiee  women,  and 

I  eight  ichildren.     The  men,  bendes  those  mentioned  above, 

were  one  John  Storer^  an  Irishman  i^ad  a  Dutchman  whose 
names  are  not  recollected,  Messirs.  £ay  and  Tucker,  and  a  Mr. 
Kiipatriok,  whose  two  dauirhters  also  were  of  the  party.     In- 
formation feceived  at  Gafliopolis  confirmed  the  expectation, 
which  fippeaffanees  had  previously  raised,  of  a  serious  conflict 
rwith  a  large  body  of  Indians ;  and  as  dapt.  Hubbell  had  been 
legularly  appointed  commander  of  the  boat,  every  possible 
preparation  vms  made  for  a  formidable  and  successful  resist- 
ance of  the  anticipated  attack.     The  Aine  men  were  divided 
into  three  watches  for  the  night,  which  were  alternately  lo 
jqontinue  awake,  and  be  on  the  lookout  for  two  hotirs  at  a  time. 
Tlie  arms  cm  board,  which  consisted  principally  of  old  mns- 
ilccrts  much  out  of  order,  were  collected,  put  in  the  best  ppssiUe 
lOondition  for  service,  and  leaded.     At  about  sunset  on  that 
^y,  the  83d  <^  Man^,  1791,  our  party  overtook  a  (fleet  of  ,six 
jboats  descending  the  river  in  coo^any,  axid  intended  to  haife 
oodtinued  with  them;  but  as  their  paaseagefs  seemed  )to  he 
sntore  disposed  to  dancing  than  fighting,  and  as,  eoon  after 
-iaakt  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Gapt.  HubbeU, 
they  commenced  fiddling  and  drinking,  instead  of  preparing 
iJheir  arms  and  taking  the  necessary  rest  preparatory  to  battle, 
it  was  wisely  considered,  by  Capt.  Hubbell  and  his  company, 
far  more  hazardous  to  have  sucn  companions  than  to  proceed 
alone.    Hence  it  was  determined  to  press  rapidly  forward  by 
aid  of  the  oars,  and  to  leave  those  thoughtless  fellow-travellers 
behind.    One  of- the  boats,  howev^,  befons^ing  to  the  fleets 
oonunanded  by  a  Caj^t  Greathouse,  adq>led  the  same  plan, 
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mtA  for  a  while  kept  up  with  Ctpt  HuUiell,  hot  aH  hs  craw  at 
length  failing  ad.iep,  (hat  boat  also  ceased  to  be  propelled  by 
the  oars,  and  Capt.  Hubbell  and  his  party  proceeded  steadily 
fMward  alone.  Early  in  the  night  a  canoe  wnjs  dimly  seen 
floating  down  the  rirer,  in  which  were  probaUy  Indians  recoa- 
noitering,  and  other  evident  indications  were  ohsenred  of  the 
neighborhood  and  hostile  intentions  of  a  formidable  party  of 
savages. 

It  was  BOW  agreed  that  shoold  the  attack,  as  was  probable, 
be  deferred  till  moming,  every  man  shoold  be  np  before  ihe 
dawn,  in  order  to  make  as  great  a  show  as  possible  of  nambeia 
and  of  strength ;  and  that,  whenever  the  action  should  tako 
place,  the  womim  and  children  shonld  lie  down  on  the  4^Kn 
floor,  and  be  protected  as  well  as  they  could  by  the  tmnks  svl 
other  baggage,  which  might  be  ]daced  around  them.  In  this 
perilous  situation  they  continued  durinfl-  the  night,  sni*.  the  rap- 
tain,  who  had  not  slept  more  than  one  hour  since  he  left  Pitts- 
burgh, was  too  ileeply  impressed  with  the  imminent  danger 
which  surrounded  them  to  obtain  any  rest  at  that  timn. 

Just  as  daylifflit  began  to  appear  in  the  east,  and  before  the 
men  were  up  and  at  their  posts  agreeably  to  arrangement,  a  voice, 
at  some  distance)  belo\;^  them,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  Fepeatedly 
solicited  them  to  come  on  shore,  as  there  were  some  white 
persons  who  wish<)d  to  obtain  a  passage  in  their  boat.  This 
the  captain  very  naturally  and  correctly  concluded  to  be  an 
Indian  artifice,  and  its  only  effi^t  was  to  rouse  the  men,  and 
place  every  one  on  his  guard.  .  The  voice  of  entreaty  was  soon 
changed  into  the  lanffUage  of  indignation  and  insult,  and  the 
sound  of  distant  paddles  announced  the  wivage  foe.  At  length 
three  Indian  cani»es  were  seen  through  the  mist  of  the 
moming,  rapidly  advancing.  With  the  utmost  c4>olne8s  the 
captain  and  his  companions  prepared  to  receive  them.  The 
chairs^  tables,  and  other  incumbrauces  were  thrown  into  the 
river,  in  order  to  clear  the  deck  for  action.  Every  man  took 
his  position,  and  was  ordered  not  to  fire  till  the  savages  had 
apvToacfaed  so  near  that,  (to  use  the  wprds  of  Capt.  Hubbell,) 
*'  tne  fiash  from  the  guns  min^t  singe  their  eyebrows  ;**  and  a 
special  caution  was  given  that  the  men  should  tire  successively, 
80  that  there  might  he  no  interval. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  canoes,*  they  were  found  to  contain 
about  twenty- five  or  thirty  Indians  each.  As  soon  as  they  had 
approached  ivitfain  the  reach  of  musket-shot,  a  general  fire  was 
given  from  one  of  them,  which  wounded  Mr.  Tucker  through 
the  hip  so  severely  l>iat  his  leg  hun|?  only  by  the  flesh«  and 
shot  Mr.  Light  just  lielow  his  nbs.  The  three  canoes  placed 
themselves  at  the  bow,  stem,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  beat, 
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10  that  they  had  an  opportanity  of  raking  in  every  direction. 
The  fire  now  commenced  from  the  boat,  and  had  a  powerful 
efiect  in  checking  the  confidence  and  fury  of  the  Indians.  The 
captain,  after  firing  his  own  gun,  took  up  that  of  one  of  the 
wounded  men,  raised  it  to  his  shoulder,  and  was  about  to  dis- 
charge it,  when  a  ball  came  and  took  away  the  lock  of  it.  He 
coolly  turned  around,  seized  a  brand  of  fire  from  the  kettle 
which  had  sefrved  for  a  caboose,  and  applying  it  to  the  pan, 
discharged  the  piece  with  effect.  A  very  regular  and  constant 
fire  was  now  kept  up  on  both  sides.  The  captain  was  just  in 
.  the  act  of  raising  his  gun  a  third  time,  when  a  ball  passed 
througfh  his  right  arm,  and  for  a  moment  disabled  him. 
Scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  the  shock,  dnd  re-acquired  the 
use  of  his  hand,  which  had  been  .suddenly  drawn  up  by  the 
wound,  when  he  observed  the  Indians  in  one  of  the  canoes  just 
about  to  board  the  boat  in  the  bow,  wher6  the  horses  were 
placed  belonging  to  the  company.     So  near  had  they  ap^ 

Eroached,  that  some  of  them  had  actually  seized  with  their 
ands  the  side  of  the  boat.  Severely  wounded  as  he  was, 
he  caught  up  a  pair  of  horseman's  pistols  and  rushed  forward 
to  re^el  the  attempt  at  boarding.  On  his  approach  the  Indians 
fell  back,  and  he  discharged  one  of  the  pistols  with  effect  at 
the  foremost  man.  After  firing  the  second  pistol,  he  found 
himself  with  useless  arms,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat ;  but 
stepping  back  upon  a  pile  of  small  wood  which  had  been  pre- 
pared  for  burning  in  the  kettle,  the  thought  struck  him  that  it 
might  be  made  use  of  in  repelling  the  foe,  and  ho  continued 
for  some  time  to  strike  with  it  so  forcibly  and  actively  that 
they  were  unable  to  enter  the  boat,  and  at  length  he  wounded 
one  of  them  so  severely  that  with  a  yell  they  suddenly  gave 
way. 

All  the  canoes  instantly  discontinued  the  contest,  and  di- 
rected their  course  to  Capt.  Greathbuse*s  boat,  which  was  then 
in  sight.  Here  a  striking  contrast  was  exhibited  to  the  firm- 
ness and  intrepidity  whicn  had  just  been,  displayed.  Instead 
of  resisting  the  attack,  the  people  ou  board  of  that  boat  retired 
to  the  Cabin  in  dismay.  The  Indians  entered  it  without  oppo- 
sition, and  rowed  it  to  the  shore,  where  they  instantly  killed 
the  captain  and  a  lad  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  '  The 
women  they  placed  in  the  centre  of  their  canoes,  and  manning 
them  with  fresh  hands,  again  pursued  Capt.  Hubbell.  A 
melancholy  alternative  now  presented  itself  to  these  brave  but 
almost  desponding  men,  either  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  savages 
themselves,  or  to  run  the  risk  of  shooting  the  women  who  had 
been  placed  in  the  canoes  in  the  hope  of  deriving  protection 
from  their  presence.    But  *•  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
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mam/^  bbA  th*  cafttds  f«ry  jaidy  lenMrkiBd  ""that 
WooU  BOi  be  mvKk  hmnanilj  in  vresemng  their  lives  aft  sucb 
•  ttcr^Sce,  attrriy  ihst  Ibey  nag^t  become  Tictkna  of  ssvsg^ 
«r«eky  at  aoaie  tubseqaeat  period.'* 

There  were  new  bot  four  aMa  left  oa  boarJL  of  CapC  HaW 
beil't  boat  eafmUe  eC  defeadiiif  il^  and  ihe  emptmxt  bhnseif 
was  eeim^  wonoded  ia  two  alaees.  Tke  secoad  attack, 
jMTertheIee8»  was  resialed  with  afanest  incrediUe  firmneee  and 
Yifor.  WheMnrer  the  Indiana  wmrid  nee  t»  fire,  their  9pi^ 
aents  weald  common^  gire  them  the  irst  shot,  whidi,  ia 
alaieet  every  iaetance,  would  prove  fataL  Notwithstaodiaf 
the  diiparity  of  Bonibers,  and  tia  exhausted  cenditioa  ef  the 
defeadm  of  the  boat,  the  Indtaaa  ai  teafth  appeal^  te-de»> 
pair  ef  success^  and  the  canoes  sacceseively  rehimed  to  the 
ahere.  Just  aa  the  kst  one  waa  departiag,  Gapt«  IlahbgU 
eaHed  to  the  Indian  who  was  standiDg  in  the  stem,  and,  oa  his 
tarniag  round,  diseharced  his  piece  at  him.  When  the  smdce, 
which  for  a  neneai  meured  their  vinoa,  was  dnsipated,  he 
was  seen  lyiiig  ob  hia  back,  and  Appesred  to  be  severely 
weaaded,  perhaps  mortally* 

Unfortanaiely,  the  boat  now  drifted  near  to  the  diere#  where 
the  Indians  had  celfe^tedy  and  a  targe  coaeoarae,  probaUy 
between  four  and  five  hundred,  were  seen  runniBg  down  on 
the  baok«  Bay  and  Plascut^  the  only  men  reaiaiaing  mihurc, 
were  placed  at  the  oars ;  aad  as  Ae  boat  was  net  more  than 
Iwenty  yards  from  the  shore^  it  was  deemed  prudent  for  all  ta 
lie  dowa  in  as  safe  a  poeittoa  as  possible,  and  atleiapi  to  push 
forward  with  the  utmost  praetieable  rapidky.  While  they 
ceniinued  in  this  situation,  nine  balls  were  shot  into  one  earv 
and  ten  ia€a  another,  without  wounding  the  lowers^  wha  we» 
hid  from  view  and  protected  by  the  side  of  the  boat  and  blank* 
^ts  kk  the  stera.  During  diis  dr^adfal  exposure  to  tiie  fiire  of 
the  savages,  which  eontmaed  about  twenty  minutes,  Mr.  Kil- 
patridi  observed  a  particalar  Indian,  whom  he  thought  a 
iavoraUe  mark  fct  his  riie,  aad,  notwithstanding  the  solema 
wammg  of  C$tpU  Hubbell,  re^  i^  to  shoot  him.  He  imme- 
diately received  a  ball  in  his  mouA,  whick  pasted  out  at  the 
back  nait  of  his  head,  and  waaaho,  almost  at  die  same  instadl^ 
shot  through  the  heart.  He  Ml  dowa  among  the  horaes  that 
were  about  the  same  time  shot  dowa  likewise ;  and  thus  was 
presented  to  his  afflicted  daughters  and  fellow-mvellers,  who 
were  witnesses  of  the  awM  occarrence,  a  spectMcle  of  horror 
which  we  need  not  further  attempt  to  describe. 

The  boat  was  now  providentially  and  suddenly  carried  oitt 
into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  taken  by  the  current  ^be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  enemy's  balls.    Our  little  band,  reduM^ed 
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§0  Aef  i*«ie  fo  Bombers,  wovmted 
hansted  br  ftitigue,  were  stilt  unsul 
asseraUed  in  all  their  strenglh,  m* 
wMi  a»  appearance  of  tritrmph,  g 
eaUtng  tke  liidi«ia  ta  eome  on  2Lg. 
iport. 

TlMa  ended  this  awful  conflict,  ii 
two  only  escaped,  nnhurt  '  Tucker 
Ott  tbe  spot,  Storer  was  mortally  v 
arrival  at  Limestone,  and  all  the  resi 
eat,  weiB  severely  wounded.  The 
aH  unij9[)ured,  extejpi  a  UUle  son  of  1 
tattle  was  over,  came  to  tke  captav 
requested  him  to  idke  a  ball  out  of  h 
il  appeared  that  a  bullet,  which  hm 
9fi  the  boat,  had  penetrated  the  fm 
and  remained  under  the  skin.  The  c 
posing  this  was  all,  as  in  good  reasc 
bestow  his  attention  on  some  other  n 
Bttle  boy  observed,  "  That  is  not  oi 
arm,  exhiUted  a  piece  of  bone  at  the 
had  been  ^lot  o^  and  hung  only  by 
whom  the  whole  affair  seems  beibr 
but  being  now  present,  exclaimed,  " 
of  this  ?  "  "  Because,^'  replied  the 
us  to  be  sflent  during  the  ^^1,  apd 
a  noise  if  I  told  you  of  it.^ 

The  boat  made  the  best  of  its  wa; 
object  was  to  reach  Limestone  that  i 
hod  bled  ptofaocly,  and  he  was  eon 
of  his  eoat  in  order  to  retain  the  blo< 

In  this  sitttation,  tormented  by  e} 
through  foss  of  Mood,  he  was  undei 
the  bmit  with  his  left  arm  till  aboi 
when  he  wma  relieved  by  Mr.  Wm 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  who  was  i 
sttflfering  party  to  eome  out  to  thei 
and  that  d  some  other  persons  who 
brought  to  their  relief,  they  were  en 
about  twelve  o'clock  that  nig^t. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  M 
relieved  from  labor  and  responsibili 
of  pain  and  fatigue,  and  become  for 
Wheu  the  boat  reached  Limestone,  I 
walk,  and  was  oUigod  to  be  eanied 
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lit  bad  hit  woimd  dressed,  and  continiied  seyenl  days,  vbS 
he  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  proceed  homewards. 

On  the  arriTal  of  our  party  at  Limestone,  they  found  a  can* 
aiderabie  ibrce  of  armed  men  about  to  march  against  the  same 
Indians,  from  whose  attacks  they  had  so  eererely  suffered. 
They  now  learned  that,  the  Sunday  preceding,  the  same  party 
of  savages  had  cut  off  a  detachment  of  men  ascending  the  Ohio 
from  fort  Washington,  at  the  mouth  of  Licking  river,  and  had 
killed  with  their  tomahawks,  without  firing  a  gun,  twenty-one 
out  of  twenty-two  men,  of  which  the  detachment  consisted. 

Crowds  of  people,  as  might  be  expected,  came  to  witness 
the  boat  which  had  been  the  scene  of  so  much  heroism,  sufler- 
ing,  and  horrid  carnage,  and  to  visit  the  resolute  little  band  by 
whom  it  had  been  so  gallantly  and  successfully  defended.  On 
examination  it  was  found  that  the  sides  of  the  boat  were  lite- 
rally filled  with  bullets  and  with  bullet-holes.  There  was 
scarcely  a  space  of  two  feet  square^  in  the  part  above  water, 
which  had  not  either  a  ball  remaining  in  it  or  a  hole  through 
which  a  ball  had  passed.  Some  persons,  who  had  the  curi- 
osity to  count  the  number  of  holes  in  the  hlankels  which 
were  hung  up  sis  curtains  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  affirmed 
^that  in  the  space  of  five  feet  square  there  were  one  hundred 
and  twenty-two.  Four  horses  out  of  five  were  killed,  and  the 
escape  of  the  fifth  amidst  such  a  shower  of  balls  appears  akooBl 
miraculous. 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  Capt.  Hubbell  and  his  com- 
panions, the  five  remaining  boats,  which  .they  had  passed  on 
the  night  preceding  the  battle,  reached  Limestone.  Those  on 
board  remarked  that  during  the  action  they  distinctly  saw  the 
flashes,  but  could  not  hear  the  reports  of  the  ffuns.  The  In- 
dians, it  appears,  had  met  with  too  formidable  a  resistance 
from  a  single  boat  to  attack  a  fleet,  and  suffered  them  to  pass 
unmolested :  and  since  that  time  it  is  believed  that  no  boat 
has  been  assailed  by  Indians  on  the  Ohio. 

The  force  which  marched  out  to  disperse  this  formidable 
body  of  savages  discovered  several  Indians  dead  on  the  shore 
near  the  scene  of.action.  They  also  found  the  bodies  of  Capt 
Greathouse  and  several  others,  men,  women,  and  children* 
who  had  been  on  board  of  his  boat.  Most  of  them  appeared 
to  have  been  whipped  to  death,  as  th^y  were  found  strij^ied, 
tied  to  trees,  and  marked  with  the  i^ppearance  of  lashes,  and 
large  rods  which  seemed  to  have  been  worn  with  use  were 
observed  lying  near  them. 

Such  is  the  plain  narrative  of  a  transaction  that  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to  which,  but  a 
t  few  years  since,  the  inhabitants  of  this  now  flourishing  and 

beautiful  country  were  constantly  exposed* 
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AN    ACCOl 

t)F  THE  SUPF^INQS  OF  MASSY  HEB 
WHO  WBRB  TAKEN  PRISONERS 
OIYEN   ON  OATH  BEFORE  JOHN 
THE  JUSTICES  OP  TH^  PEACE  F€ 
OF  PENNSYLYANU. 

Pit 

Massy  Hsrbbson,  on  her  09th, 
taken  before  John  Wilkins,  Esq.,  01 
justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the 
poseth  and  saith,  that  on  the  22d  d; 
taken  from  her  own  house^  within  tw 
block-house,  which  is  called  twenty-fi 
her  husband,  being  one  of  the  spie 
the  scouts  had  lodged  with  her  th 
house  about  sunrise,  in  order  to  go  t 
left  the  door  standing  wide  open.  S 
went  away,  a  number  of  Indians  ean^ 
her  out  of  bed  by  the  feet ;  the  two 
lay  in  another  bed,  were  drawn  01 
younger  child,  about  one  year  old, 
30 
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Tb«  Indkiu  tken  scnmbled  aboat  the  articles  in  tbe  boose ; 
when  they  were  at  this  work,  the  deponent  went  «out  of  the  v 
house,  and  hollowed  to  the  peopb  m  th»  block-hoase  ;  one  of 
the  Indiaaa  tkea  mn  i^  «m  aloraed  herr  Biontfa,  another  ran 
np  wiA  hie  tsaahswk  ^bmwM,  and  a  third  vn  and  seized  the 
tofltthswk  wmd  eaDed  her  hie  sqoaw ;  this  lasc  hdian  claimed  ^' 

het  as  his,  and  centiwied  hy  her.  Ahent  fifteen  of  the  Indians 
thflB  nm  dowA  towards  the  Uoefc-honse,  aad  fired  iheir  guns  •  i 
af  the  Mock  and  store  honse^  ia  coneeqneace  of  which  eite  sol- 
der was  killed,  and  another  wewndcid,  one  haruf  hees  at  the 
spBBg,  and  the  ether  aa  cemihg  or  lookinf  out  ef  the  slore- 
hooae.  This  depoaeat  then  told  the  IndiaBs  there  were  abant 
httf  men  in  the  hlock-hoose,  and  each  mas  had  twagnas;  the 
Indians  then  went  to  them  that  wecis  firing  at  the  block  hanae, 
aad  brooriit  them  back*  Thej  thui  began  to  drive  the  depo- 
aaat  and  her  childrai  away ;  bat  a  boy  about  three  yean  dd, 
being  onwiQiag  to  leare  the  house,  they  took  by  the  heels,  and 
dashed  it  against  the  house,  ihiitk  stabbed  and  scalped  it. 
Tliey  then  took  the  deponent  aad  the  two  other  children  to  the 
top  af  the  hill,  where  they  stoppol  until  they  tied  un  the  phm- 
der  they  had  ffot.  While  they  were  busy  about  this,  the  de- 
ponent counted  them,  and  the  number  amounted  to  thirty-two, 
mcluding  two  white  men  that  were  with  them,  painted  like 
the  Indians. 

That  several  of  the  Indians  could  speak  EnglLih,  and  that 
she  knew  three  or  host  of  them  very  weU,  having  often  eeea 
them  go  up  mul  down  the  Alleghany  river ;  two  of  them  she 
knew  to  be  Senecas,  aad  two  Munsees,  who  had jret  their  guns 
wended  by  her  husband  about  two  years  ago.  That  ihey  sent 
two  Indians  with  her,  and  the  others  took  their  course  towards 
Puckty.  That  she,  ike  children,  and  the  two  Indians  had  not 
gone  abo^e  two  hundred  yards,  when  the  Indians  caught  two 
ef  her  ancle's  hersee,  pat  her  aad  the  yeoagest  eUld  en  one, 
and  one  of  the  Indiana  aad  the  other  child  on  the  other.  That 
the  two  Indians  then  took  hear  aad  the  childrea  to  the  Altegha* 
ny  river,  «id  took  diem  over  in  bark  canoes,  as  they  eauld  net 
get  the  horses  to  swim  the  river.  After  they  had  crossed  the 
river,  the  oldest  child,  a  boy  of  about  five  years  of  age^  begmi 
to  mourn  for  his  brother ;  one  of  the  Indians  then  toflMihawked 
and  scalped  him.  That  they  travelled  all  day  very  hard,  and 
that  night  arrived  at  a  large  camp  covered  widk  baik,  which, 
by  appeamnce,  might  hold  fifty  men;  diet  the  camp  appeared 
to  have  been  occupied  some  time,  it  was  very  mw^  beatmi,  and 
large  beaten  paths  went  out  in  different  directions  from  it ;  that 
aight  they  took  her  about  three  hundred  yards  fit»a  the  camp^ 
iBia  a  h^^  dark  bottom,  boond  her  aimsy  gave  her  aeaM  bed 
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dolhiiirttidfIa7*&WTi<m«roiveach  sideof  her.  Tluif  Aeiieiil 
teonring  ftiey  took  htv  into  s  tiiidcet  on  th9  hilkgde,  wai  m4 
l»vmamed  with  her  ^tt  the  nuiddk  of  Ibe  imy,  while  ihe*  other 
went  to  wtitch  the  path,  lest  soMe  wMte  popie*  ehocrld  feUow 
them*  Ther  then  exchanged  pkMres  dunng*  thefentain^ ef 
the  4lay.  She  go«  a  piece  of  <lry  renison,  aSovi  the  hull  ef  Ml 
efgfr  Aart  day,  tfnd  a  piece  abeut  the  same  a^se  the  day  ^ey 
were  naiching.  That  eveningy  (Weekiesday,  the  23d,)  ^y 
mo^ed  her  to  a  new  place,  and  secured  bc«  a»  the  night  befciv. 
Dmring  the  day  ef  the  29d,  she  made  <evev»l  attemptar  to  get 
tiH  Mian'a  gun  or  toaaahawk,  t^iait  waa  guarding  her,  and; 
eenld  she  ha?e  got  either,  she  wovld  hare  put  him  to  deatb. 
She  was  nearly  «fetected  i«  trying  to  get  tlM  tomahawl:  imai 
hie  bete. 

The  next  morning  (Tharsday)  one  of  the  Indiana  went  eat 
as  on  the  day  befcre  to  watch  me  path.  The  other  lay  down 
and  fell  aaleep.  Whea  she  ibond  he  was  sleeping,  she  stole 
her  short  gown,  handkefehief  and  a  child's  freck,  and  theft  made 
her  escape.  The  9«n  was  then  about  half  an  hour  higli.  That 
she  took  her  course  irim  the  Alleghany,  in  order  to  deceire  the 
Indians,  as  they  would  naturally  pursue  her  that  way ;  that 
day  she  travelled  along  Conequenessing  creek.  The  next  day 
she  altered  her  course,  and,  as  she  believes,  fell  upon  the  waters 
of  Pine  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Alleghany.  Thinking 
this  not  her  best  course,  teoh^  ov^t  some  dividing  ridges,  feU 
in  on  the  heads  of  Squaw  run,  she  lay  on  a  dividing  ridge  on 
Friday  ftight,  and  on  Samrday  clone  to  Squaw  nm,  continuetl 
do^m  the  rmi  tintil  an  Indian,  or  some  other  person,  shot  at  a 
deer ;  she  saw  the  person  about  ona  hundred  and  i^hr  yurds 
from  her,  the  deer  running  and  the  dog  pursuing  it,  which,  from 
iw  appearance,  she  snpj^eed  to  be  an  Indian  dog. 

She  then  ahered  her  course,  bnt  again  came  to  the  smtte  rtnf^ 
and  continued  down  it  until  she  got  so  tired  that  she  was 
eUiged  to  Ke  down,  it  having  raimd  en  her  all  that  day  an4 
the  night  before,  ^e  hiy  there  that  night ;  it  rained  constantly. 
On  Sunday  morning  she  proceeded  down  the  run  vntil  sRe 
easne  to  the  Alleghany  river,  and  continued  dc^wn  the  river  tiH 
ike  came  i^posite  to  Carier^s  bovse,  on  the  inhabited  side, 
iriiere  she  made  a  noise,  and  James  CIcAsier  brought  her  over 
the  river  to  Carter's  house. 

This  deponent  further  says  that,  in  conversing  wiA  one  of 
llie  Indians,  that  could  talk  English  very  well,  T^ich  she  sm^ 
pacts  to  be  Oeorge  Jelloway,  he  asked  her  if  she  knew  thei 
prisoner  that  was  taken  by  Jefl^rsand  his  Senecas,  and  in  jail 
m  Pittsburgh.  She  answered  no;  he  said,  yon  lie.  Sheaganv 
Mid  Ae  knew nediingi^ont  him;  hesttkt  shedid,  dMt  beww 
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a  spy*  tnd  a  great  captain ;  that  he  took  Batter's  ecalp,  and 
that  they  woold  have  him  or  twenty  scalps;  he  again  said  that 
they  would  exchange  for  him ;  that  he  and  two  more  were  sent 
eat  to  see  what  the  Americans  were  doing ;  that  they  carae 
roand  from  DetroU  to  Venango.  The  Indian  took  paper,  and 
showed  her  that  he,  at  fort  Pitt,  could  write  and  draw  on  h ; 
he  also  asked  her  if  a  campaign  was  going  out  against  the  In- 
dians  this  summer ;  she  satd  no.  He  called  her  a  Uar,  and 
said  they  were  going  out,  and  that  the  Indiai^  would  serre 
them  as  they  did  last  year ;  he  also  said  the  En^ish  had  guns, 
ammunition,  &c.  to  gire  them  to  go  to  war,  and  that  they  bad 
given  them  plenty  last  year ;  this  deponent  also  says  that  she 
•aw  one  of  the  Indians  have  Cant  Crib's  swords  which  she 
well  knew.  That  one  of  the  Indians  asked  her  if  she  knew 
Thomas  Girty ;  she  said  she  did  ;  he  then  said  that  Girty  lived 
near  fort  Pitt ;  that  he  was  a  good  man,  but  not  as  good  as  his 
brother  at  Detroit ;  but  that  his  wife  was  a  bad  woman ;  she 
telU  lies  on  the  Indians,  and  is  a  friend  to  America.  Sworn 
before  me  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

JOHN  WILKINS. 


NARRATIVE 


or  THB  CAPnymr  and  escapb  of  aergeant  lent  kun- 

SON,  WHO  FELL  INTO  THB  HANDS  OR  THE  WESmCRN  IN- 
DIANS  AT  THB  TIME  OP  LKUT.  LOWRT>S  DEFEAT. 

As  Lient.  Lowry  and  ensign  Boyd,  with  about  one  hundred 
men,  were  escorting  two  hundred  and  fiiVy  pack  horses  with 
provisions  fr^m  fort  St.  Clair  to  (General  Wayne's  camp,  (six 
miles  in  advance  of  fort  Jefierson,)  they  were  furiously  assailed 
by  about  half  their  number  of  concealed  Indians,  and  totally 
defeated.  They  had  encamped  four  miles  on  their  journey  on 
the  nieht  of  the  16ch  of  October,  1793,  and  were  sufficiently 
warned  during  the  whole  night  of  what  they  had  to  undergo  at 
early  dawn.  However,  no  attack  was  made  until  the  detach- 
ment was  about  ready  to  march  on  the  morning  of  the  17th. 
At  this  juncture  the  Indians  rushed  upon  them  with  great  fury, 
and  after  a  short  but  bloody  engagement  the  whites  were  d^ 
persed  in  every  direction.  In  this  onset  Liieut  Lowry  and 
Misign  Boyd  both  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  about  twenty  of 
their  men  were  among  the  slam.  The  rest  of  this  unfcnrtunate 
escort,  eicepting  eleven^  who  were  taken  priaoneia,  got  back  to 
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fprt  St  Clair.  Tb  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  the  Indians 
is  to  be  attributed  the  escape  of  any. 

Sergeant  Munson  was  one  of  the  eleven  prisoners,  and  was 
hurried  off  with  his  companions  towards  me  country  of  the 
Ottawas,  to  which  nation  of  Indians  this  party  belonged.  They 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  one  of  the  prisoners,  being  but  a 
boy,  and  weakly,  was  murdered  and  left  on  the  way.  The 
remaining  ten  were  then  distributed  among  their  captors. 
These  all  had  their  heads  shaved,  which  among  the  Ottawas 
denoted  they  were  to  serve  as  slaves. 

The  residence  of  these  Indians  was  upon  the  river  then  called 
the  Mauroee,  since,  the  Miami  of  the  lakes,  about  thirty  miles 
from  iis  mouth  at  lake  Erie.  Here  Mr.  Munson  was  kept 
until  the  next  June,  performing  the  drudgery  of  the  Indians, 
without  anything  very  remarkable,  for  eight  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  made  his  escape  in  the  following  manner  :— 
He  had  learned  so  much  of  their  language  that  he  could  un- 
derstand much  of  their  conversation,  and  he  now  learned  that 
they  were  highly  elated  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  and  cutting 
off  the' army  of  Oen.  Wayne,  as  they  had  that  of  Harmer  and 
St.  Clair  before.  They  boasted  that  ^'  they  were  fifteen  hun- 
dred strong,  and  that  they  would  soon  cut  Wayne's  army  to 
pieces."  They  talked  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  the  whites; 
said  they  lied  about  their  numbers,  and  that  "  their  armies  were 
made  up  of  cowards  and  boys." 

The  warriors  were  now  preparing  to  march  to  the  Au  Glaize» 
to  make  a  stand  against  Gen.  Wayne,  and  Mr.  Munson  anx- 
iously awaited  their  departure,  hoping  by  their  absence  he  might 
take  advantage  and  escape.  His  wishes  were  soon  gratified ; 
for  on  the  12th  of  June,  1794,  the  warriors  left  the  village,  and 
he  took  every  precaution  for  flight.  Accordingly,  five  days 
after,  having  prepared  a  canoe  several  miles  below  the  village, 
on  the  river,  under  pretence  of  a 'hunting  expedition  he  escaped 
to  it,  and  in  the  night  made  all  the  exertions  he  was  master  of 
to  reach  the  lake,  which  he  did  in  two  nights;  not  daring  to 
sail  during  the  day,  for  fear  of  discovery,  but  slyly  drawing  up 
his  canoe  at  the  approach  of  morning,  patiently  waited  until 
the  next  night.  And  thus  he  found  his  way  to  Niagara,  and 
thence  to  his  friends  in  Connecticut,  without  material  accident, 
where  he  arrived  towards  the  end  of  July,  1794,  after  eight 
months'  captivity. 
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NARRATI 

OF  T«E  BSCAPE  OF  RANSOM  OLARK 
TYy  NEW  YORK,)  FROM  THE  MAS 
DADE  AND  HIS  COMMAND  WEStE 
NOCJB  INIHANS,  IN  FLORIDA,  on  thi 
<alid  by  ktmBelf,  iHiik  oii«  visit  H  Bosto 
editor  of  4h«  MoiDiBg  Poft. 


,(A  ion  and  pardcolar  hiBtory  of  the  Floi 
Book  of  the  Indians,  together  with  other  Id 


OuE  detachment,  eonsisting  of  on 
men,  under  command  of  Major  Dade 
Tampa  Bay,  on  the  23d  of  Decembe 
of  action  about  eight  o'clock  on  the 
was  on  the  e^lge  of  a  pond,  three  mil 
had  bivouacked  on  me  night  previ 
rounded  by  tall  grass,  brush  and  sm 
fore  we  were  surprised,  Major  Dade  s 
got  through  all  danger ;  keep  up  go< 
to  fort  King,  I  '11  give  you  three  days 

At  this  time  we  were  in  a  path  or 
pond,  and  the  first  notice  that  we  ri 
the  enemy  was  the  discharge  of  a  rii 
nal  to  commence  the  attack.  The  p 
the  Indians  were  scattered  Tound,  ii 
in  the  rear  and  in  advance,  Teachin 
to  the  tige  «f  the  pond ;  'but  leavi 
tiance  on  the  patti,  and  a  similar  op( 
ity  for  the  egress  of  mir  advance  gu 
to  pass  through  without  being  fired 
scions  of  the  ambuscade  difough  *¥ 
At  the  time  of  (he  attadc  this  guard 
advance*  the  -main  hady  following  ii 
chief's  rifle  was  followed  by  a  genere 
mnd  Major  Dade, -Captain  I^^raaier  ai 
with  several  non*«ommi8sioaed  of 
brought  down  by  the  first  voll^.  < 
pounder,  which,  as  soon  as  possible,  v 
to  bear  upon  the  ground  occupied 
dieted  among  the  grass, /brush,  and 
♦he  cannon  checked  and  made  them 
Soviv*  Jkbout^twehe  ef  us  advanced 
the  ironnded  mm  Lieut.  Mx 
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We  set  him  up  against  a  tree,  and  he  was  found  there  two 
months  after,  when  Gen.  Oaines  sent  a  detachment  to  bury  the 
bodies  of  our  soldiers.  All  hands  then  commenced  throwmff 
up  a  small  triangular  breastwork  of  logs ;  but,  just  as  we  had 
raised  it  about  two  feet,  the  Indians  returned  and  renewed  the 
engagement.  A  part  of  our  troops  fought  within  the  breast- 
work, and  a  part  outside.  I  remained  outside  till  I  received  a 
ball  in  my  right  arm,  and  another  near  my  right  temple,  which 
came  out  at  the  top  of  my  head.  I  next  received  a  shot  in  my 
thigh,  which  brou|?ht  me  down  on'  my  side,  and  I  then  got  into 
the  breastwork.  We  gave  them  forty-nine  discharges  from  the 
cannon ;  and  while  loading  for  the  fiftieth,  and  the  last  shot  we 
had,  our  match  went  out.  The  Indians  chiefly  levelled  at  t£e 
men  who  worked  the  cannon.  In  the  mean  time  the  main  body 
of  our  troops  kept  up  a  general  fire  with  musketry. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  very  great,  because 
we  never  fired  until  we  fixed  on  our  men ;  but  the  cannon  was 
necessarily  fired  at  random,  as  only  two  or  three  Indians  ap- 
peared together.  When  the  firing  commenced,  the  van-^ard 
wheeled,  and,  in  returning  to  the  main  body,  were  entirely  cut 
up.  The  battle  lasted  till  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  I 
was  about  the  last  man  who  handled  a  gun,  while  lying  on  my 
side.  At  the  close  I  received  a  shot  in  my  right  shoulder, 
which  passed  into  my  lungs;  the  blood  gushed  out  of  my 
mouth  in  a  stream,  and,  dropping  my  musket,  I  rolled  over  on 
my  face.  The  Indians  th^n  entered  the  breastwork,  but  found 
not  one  man  standing  to  defend  it  They  secured  the  arms, 
ammunition,  and  the  cannon,  and  despatched  such  of  our  fallen 
soldiers  as  they  supposed  still  to  be  alive.  Their  negroes  then 
came  in  toi  strip  the  dead.  I  had  by  this  time  somewhat  reviv- 
ed, and  a  negro,  observing  that  I  was  not  ^ead,  took  up  a  mus- 
ket, and  shot  me  in  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  ball  came 
out  at  mv  back.  Afler  firing,  be  said,  "  Dere,  d — n  you,  take 
dat."    He  then  stripped  me  of  every  ^ing  but  my  shirt. 

The  enemy  then  disappeared  to  the  left  of  the  pond,  and, 
through  weakness  and  apprehension,  I  remained  still,  till  about 
nine  o'clock  at  night.  I  then  commenced  crawling  on  my 
knees  and  left  hand.  As  I  was  crawling  over  the  dead,  I  put 
my  hand  on  one  man  who  felt  different  from  the  rest ;  he  was 
warm  and  limber.  I  loused  him  up,  and  found  it  was  De 
Courcy,  an  Englishman,  and  the  son  of  a  British  officer,  resi* 
dent  in  Canada.  I  told  him  that  it  was  best  for  us  to  attempt 
to  travel,  as  the  danger  appeared  to  be  over,  and  we  might  fall 
in  with  assistance. 

As  he  was  only  wounded  in  the  side  and  arm,  he  could  walk 
m  little.    We  got  along  as  well  as  we  could  that  night,  amtin- 
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Tied  on  till  next  noon,  when,  on  a  riding  ground,  iTe  observed 
SD  Indian  ahead,  on  horseback,  loading  his  rifle.  We  agreed 
that  he  should  go  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  I  on  the  other. 
The  Indian  took  after  De  Courcy,  and  I  heard  the  discharge 
of  bis  rifle.  This  gave  me  time  to  crawl  into  a  hammock  and 
hide  away.  The  Indian  soon  returned  with  his  arms  and  legs 
corered  \vith  blood,  having,  no  doubt,  according  to  custom,  cut 
De  Courcy  to  pieces  after  bringing  him  down  with  his  rifle. 
The  Indian  came  riding  through  the  brush  in  pursuit  of  me* 
and  approached  within  ten  feet,  but  gave  up  the  search.  I 
then  presumed  my  route  back  toYort  Brooke,  crawled  and  limped 
through  the  nights  and  forenoons,  and  shept  in  the  brush  dur- 
ing  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  no  other  nourishment  than  cold 
water.  I  got  to  fort  Brooke  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day; 
and  in  five  months  afterwards  was  discharged  as  a  pensioner, 
at  eight  dollars  per  month.  The  doctor  attributes  my  not  dy« 
ing  of  my  wounds  to  the  circumstanc^e  that  I  bled  a  good  deal, 
and  did  not  partake  of  any  solid  food  during  the  five  first  days. 
Two  other  soldiers,  by  the  names  of  Thomas  and  Sprague* 
also  came  in  afterwards.  Although  badly  wounded,  tney  as* 
eended  a  tree,  and  thus  escaped  the  enemy,  on  the  evening  of 
the  battle.  They  joined  another  expedition,  two  months  a1\er« 
but  before  their  wounds  wefe  healed,  and  Uiey  soon  died  of 
tbem. 


THE    FOLLOWING 


NARRATIVE  OP  ONE  OP  THE  MOST  EXTRAORDINARY  ES- 
CAPES  FROM  A  DREADFlTt  DEATH,  A WWHERE  RECORDED, 
IS  CONTAINED  IN  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  THE  SUFFERER 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  CHARLESTON  (S.  C.)  COURIER, 
IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  IT  HAPPENED.  IT  TOOK  PLACE  AT 
CArai  I^LORiDA  LIGHTHOUSE,  IN  1836. 

On  the  23d  of  July  last,  about  four  P.  M.,  as  I  was  ?oing 
from  the  kitchen  to  the  dwelling-house,  I  discovered  a  large 
body  of  Indians  within  twenty  yards  of  me,  back  of  the  kitch- 
en- I  ran  for  the  lighthouse,  and  called  out  to  the  old  negro 
man  that  was  with  me  to  run,  for  the  Indians  were  near;  at 
that  moment  tliey  discharged  a  volley  of  rifle  balls,  which  cut 
my  clothes  and  hat,  and  perforated  the  door  in  many  places. 
We  got  in,  and  as  I  was  turning  the  key  the  savages  had  hold 
of  the  door.  I  stationed  the  negro  at  the  door,  with  orders  to 
let  me  know  if  they  attempted  to  break  in ;  I  then  took  my 
three  muskets,  which  were  loaded  with  ball  and  buck-shot,  and 
wteni  to  the  seeend  window.    Seeing  a  large  body  of  them  ofh 
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posite  the  dweUiog-hoase,  I  discharged  my  nici«kets  m  sncces- 
sioD  among  them,  which  put  them  in  some  conftision ;  they 
then,  for  the  second  time,  began  their  horrid  yells,  and  in  a 
minute  no  sash  or  ghiss  was  left  at  the  window,  for  they  vented 
their  rage  at  that  spoU  I  fired  at  them  from  some  of  tne  other 
windows,  and  from  the  top  of  the  house ;  in  fact,  I  fired  when- 
ever I  could  get  an  Indian  for  a  mark.  I  kept  them  from  the 
house  until  dark. 

They  then  ponred  in  a  heavy  fire  at  all  the  windows  and 
lantern  ;  that  was  the  time  they  set  fire  to  the  door  and  window 
even  with  the  gro«md.  The  window  was  boarded  up  with  plank 
and  filled  up  with  stone  inside ;  but  the  flames  spread  fast, 
being  fed  with  yellow  pine  wood.  Their  balls  had  perforated 
the  tin  tanlu  of  oil,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
gallons ;  my  bedding,  clothii^,  and  in  fiekct  every  thing  I  had, 
was  Soaked  in  oil.  1  stopped  at  the  door  until  driven  away  by 
the  flames.  I  Aen  took  a  keg  of  gunpowder,  my  balls,  and 
one  musket  to  the  top  of  the  house,  then  went  below,  and  be- 

rn  to  cut  away  the  stairs  about  half  way  up  from  the  bottom, 
had  difficulty  in  getting  the  old  negro  up  the  space  I  had 
already  cut ;  but  the  flames  now  drove  me  from  my  labor,  and 
I  retreated  to  the  top  of  the  house.  I  covered  over  the  scuttle 
that  leads  to  the  lantern,  which  kepi  the  fire  from  me  for  some 
time ;  at  last  the  awful  moment  arrived,  the  crackling  flames 
burnt  around  me,  the  savages  at  the  same  time  began  their 
hellish  yells.  My  poor  old  negro  looked  to  me  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  but  could  not  speak ;  we  went  out  of  the  lantern,  and 
lay  down  on  the  ed^^e  of^  the  platfcnm,  two  feet  wide ;  the  lan- 
tern now  was  full  of  flame,  the  lamps  and  glasses  bursting  and 
flying  in  all  directions,  my  clothes  on  fire,  and  to  move  from 
the  place  where  I  was  would  be  instant  death  ^om  thek  rifles. 
My  flesh  was  roasting,  and  to  put  an  end  to  my  horrible  suf- 
fering, I  got  up,  threw  the  keg  of  gunpowder  do¥m  the  scuttle 
— instantly  it  exploded,  and  shook  the  tower  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom.  It  had  not  the  desired  eflect  of  blowing  me  mto 
eternity,  but  it  threw  down  the  stairs  and  all  the  wooden  work 
near  the  top  of  the  house ;  it  damped  the  fire  for  a  moment, 
but  it  soon  blazed  as  fierce  as  ever ;  the  negro  man  said  he  was 
wounded,  which  was  the  last  word  he  spoke. 

By  this  time  I  had  received  some  wounds  myself;  and  find- 
ing no  chance  for  my  life,  for  I  was  roasting  alive,  I  took  the 
determination  to  jump  ofi*.  I  got  up,  went  outside  th^  iron 
railing,  recommending  my  soul  to  God,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  going  head  foremost  on  the  rocks  below,  when  something 
dictated  to  me  to  return  and  lie  down  again.  I  did  so,  and  in 
two  minutes  the  fire  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  house.     It  is  a 
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I  temarkable  circumstance,  that  not  one  ball  struck  me  when  I 

j  stood  up  outside  the  railing,  although  they  were  flying  all 

around  me  like  hail-stones.     I  found  the  old  negro  man  dead, 
•  being  shot  in  several  plsu^es,  and 'literally  roasted.     A  few 

minutes  after  the  fire  fell,  a  stiff  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  south- 
ward, which  was  a  great  blessing  to  me.     f  had  to  lie  where  I 
'  was,  for  I  could  not  walk,  having  received  six  rifle  balls,  threie 

I  in  each  foot.     The  Indians,  thinking  me  dead,  left  the  light- 

,  house,  and  set  fire  to  the  dwelling-house,  kitchen  and  other 

I  out-houses,  and  began  to  carry  their  plunder  to  the  beach ;  they 

I  took  all  the  emptv  barrels,  the  drawers  of  the  bureaus,  and  in 

fact  every  thing  that  would  act  as  a  vessel  to  hold  any  thing ; 
my  provisions  were  in  the  lighthouse,  except  a  barrel  of  flour, 
which  they  took  off. .  The  next  morning  they  hauled  out  of 
the  lighthouse,  by  means  of  a  pole,  the  tin  that  coihposed  the 
oil  tanks,  no  doubt  to  make  grates  to  manufacture  the  coonty 
root  into  what  we  call  arrow  root.  After  loading  my  little 
sloop,  about  ten  or  twelve  went  into  her ;  the  rest  took  to  the 
beach  to  meet  at  the  other  end  of  the  island.  This  happened, 
as  I  judge,  about  ten,  A.  -M.  My  eyes  being  much  affected, 
'  prevented  me  from  knowing  their  actual  force,  but  I  judge  there 

were  from  forty  to  fifty,  perhaps  more.     I  was  now  almost  as 
!  bad  off  as  before ;  a  burning  fever  on  me,  my  feet  shot  to  pieces, 

J  no  clothes  to  cover  me;  nothing  to  eat  or  drink,  a  hot  sun  over- 

j  head,  a  dead  man  by  my  side,  no  friend  near  or  any  to  expect, 

and  placed  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet  from  the  earth,  and 
I  no  chance  of  getting  down,  my  situation  was  truly  horrible. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  I  thought  I  could  perceive  a  vessel  not  far 
off;  I  took  a  piece  of  the  old  negro's  trowsers  that  had  escaped 
!  the  flames  by  being  wet  with  blood,  and  made  a  signal. 

1  Some  time  in  the  afternoon,  I  saw  two  boats  with  my  sloop 

I  in  tow  coming  to  the  landing.     I  had  no  doubt  but  they  were 

1  Indians,  'having  seen  my  signal,  and  had  returned  to  finish 

I  their  murderous  design ;  but  it  proved  to  be  boats  of  the  United 

■  States  schooner  Motto,  Capt.  Armstrong,  with  a  detachment 

'  of  seamen  and  marines,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Lloyd, 

'  of  the  sloopjof-war  Concord.     They  had  retaken  my  sloop, 

!  after  the  Indians  had  stripped  h?r  of  her  sails  and  rigging,  and 

1  every  thing  of  consequence  belonging  to  her;  they  informed 

'  me  thiey  heard  my  explosion  twelve  miles  off,  and  ran  down  to 

i  my  assistance,  but  did  not  expect  ^o  find  me  alive.     Those 

gentlemen  did  all  in  their  power  to  relieve  rae,  but,  night  com- 
ing on,  they  returned  on  board  the  Motto,  after  assuring  me  of 
their  assistance  in  the  morning. 

Next  morning,  Monday,  July  6,  three  boats  landed,  among 
diem  Capt,  Cole,  of  the  schooner  Pee  Dee,  from  New  Yorl^ 
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Tbey  had  made  a  kite  during  the  night,  to  get  a  line  to  me, 
bu*.  without  effect ;  they  then  fired  twine  from  their  muskets, 
made  fast  to  a  ramrod,  which  I  received,  and  hauled  up  a  tnil- 
block  and  made  fast  round  an  iron  stanchion,  rore  the  twine 
through  the  block,  and  they  below,  by  that  means,  rove  a  two- 
inch  rope,  and  hoisted  up  two  men,  who  soon  landed  me  on 
terra  firma.  I  must  state  here,  that  the  Indians  had  made  a 
ladder,  by  lashing  pieces  of  wood  across  the  lightning  rod,  near 
forty  feet  from  the  ground,  as  if  to  have  my  scalp,  nolens  to- 
lens.  This  happened  on  the  fourth.  After  I  got  on  board  the 
Motto,  every  man,  from  the  captain  to  the  cook,  tried  to  alle- 
riate  my  sufferings.  On  the  seventh)  I  was  received  in  tbe 
military  hospital,  through  the  politeness  of  Lieut.  Alvord,  of 
the  fourth  regiment  of  United  States  Infantry.  He  has  done 
every  thing  to  make  my  situation  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

I  must  not  omit  here  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  citizens  of 
Key  Westt  generally,  for  their  sympathy  and  kind  ofiers  of  any 
thing  I  would  wish,  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  bestow.  B^ 
fore  1  le(\  Key  West,  two  balls  were  extracted,  and  one  remains 
in  my  right  leg ;  but,  since  I  am  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Ram- 
sey, who  has  paid  every  attention  to  me,  he  will  know  best 
whether  to  extract  it  or  not. 

These  lines  are  written  to  let  my  friends  know  that  I  am 
still  in  the  Und  of  the  living,  and  am  now  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
where  every  attention  is  naid  me.     Although  a  cripple,  I  can 
tat  my  allowance,  and  walk  about  without  the  use  of  a  cane. 
SespectfuUy  yours, 

JOHN  W.  B.  THOMPSON. 


GooqIc       j 
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NEWS    FROM   NEW-ENGLAND. 

BEFNG  A  TRUE  AND  LAST  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PRESENT 
BLOr)I)Y  WARS  CARRIED  ON  BETWIXT  THE  INFIDELS, 
NATIVES.  AND  THE  ENGLISH  CHRISTIANS,  AND  CON- 
VERTED INDIANS  OP  NEIVENGLAND,  DECLARING  THE 
MANY  DREADFUL  BATTLES  FOUGHT  BETWIXT  THEM: 
AS  ALSO  THE  MANY  TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES  BURNT 
BY  THE  MERCILESS  HEATHENS.  ANt>  ALSO  THE  TRUE 
NUMBER  OF  ALL  THE  CHRISTIANS  SLAIN  SINCE  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THAT  WAR,  AS  IT  WAS  SENT  OVER  BY 
A  FACTOR  OF  NEW-ENGLAND  TO  A  MERCHANT  IN 
LONDON.  Licensed  Jug.  1.  — Roger  L'Estrangc.  LONDON. 
Printed  for  J.  Corners,  atllie  Sign  of  the  ilack  Ravtn,  in  Duck-Lane^  1676. 

[The  followinjr  tract  is  of  excccdirfg  ^ty ;  so  mnch  so  that,  not  long 
flinoe,  bttt  one  was  known  to  be  in  this  conntry.  This  Is  reprinted  from  a 
copy  oCone  in  the  library  of  John  Carter  Brown.  Esq.,  of  Prondenoe. 
To  the  politeness  of  this  gentleman  wc  are  indebted  for  permission  to  make 
a  transcript.  The  original  is,  withoat  exception,  one  of  the  worst  printed 
tracts  of  the  day  in  which  it  appeared.  The  type  on  which  it  was  printed 
was  wretched,  especially  the  Italic;  some  of  the  letters  in  many  of  the 
wordi  not  being  distinguishable,  and  others  entirely  wanting.  I  hare  ad- 
hered, in  this  reprint,  as  closely  to  the  original,  in  reepect  to  ortbQ|;:raphf  , 
capitals,  and  iulics,  as  possible.  Of  its  comparative  value,  in  an  historical 
point  of  view,  it  is  anneccssiiry  to  remark.  It  is  republished  as  a  curious 
record  of  one  of  the  most  iraportant  periods  in  the  History  of  New  Eng- 
land. .  The  Antiquary,  and  Sindeat  in  our  hi3tof7,  will  readily  pereeira 
its  value,  while  to  the  general  reader  it  will  be  almost  at  unintalligiUa  «• 
thoQ^^h  in  an  unknown  language. 

To  whom  belongs  the  authorship,,  we  have  no  data  on  which  to  found 
eiven- A  conjecture^  A  few  notes  seemed  necessary.  These,  and  tha  words 
ia  the  text  iadoded  in  bcackets,  are  added  to  this  editioo.] 

Those  Coals  of  Dlscention  which  had  »  long  time  lain 
hid  iioder  the  ashes  of  a  secret  envy;  contracted  by  the 
Heatheti  Iftdians  of  Now^England,  againi^t  the  English ; 
and  Christian  Natives  of  that  Country  brake  out  in  June 
1675.  both  Armies  being  at  a  dietance  withotft  doing  any 
thing  femarkable  till  the  13  oC  December  foUowiag ;  at  which 
time  the  Matkuseie  and  FfymaUh  Company  marching  from 
Seconk,  sent  out  a  considerable  number  of  Scouts,  who 
kiird  &  took  55.  of  the  Enemy,  returning  with  no  other 
loss  but  two  of  our  Men  disabled ,  about  three  days  af^r 
«ame  a  perfidious  Indkm  to  our  Army  pretending  he  was 
sent  by  the  Sachems  to  treat  of  Peace,  who  was  indeed  no 
other  but  a  Spy  and  was  no  sooner  condticted  otit  of  ^m 
Camp  but  we  had  news  broug;ht  us  that  22  of  our  Stragling 
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Sonldiera  were  Slain  and  divers  bams  and  oat  houses,  with 
Mr.  Jvr.  Bulls  dwelling  house  burnt  by  him  audi  his  Trech- 
erous  confederates  which  waited  for  him.  The  next  day, 
as  the  Chnncctick  Army  under  the  Conduct  of  Major  Treat 
was  Marching  to  Joyn  with  the  McUhusets,  and  Ffymouth 
Company ;  they  were  assaulted  by  the  Lidkms,  but  without 
anyloss,  they  taking  eleaven  of  the  Assailants  Prisoners. 

The  8 1  ^  [  1 8]  of  December,  our  whole  Army  being  united 
under  the  Conduct  of  Major  Genr :  WinsloWf  went  to  seek 
out  the  Enemy,  whom  we  found  (there  then  hapening  a 
great  ftdl  of  Snow)  securing  themsueles  in  a  disikial  Swamp, 
80  hard  of  access  that  there  was  but  one  was  [way]  for  en- 
trance, which  was  weS  lin'd  with  Heathen  hidtans,  who 
presently  went  out  to  assault  us ;  but  we  failing  in  Pel-mell 
with  them ;  with  much  difficulty  gained  the  Swamp  where 
we  found  above  1500  Wi^gwams,  and  by  night,  had  pos- 
session [2]  of  the  fort  of  which  we  were  dispossest  soon 
after  bv  an  unexpected  recruit  of  fresh  huMans  out  of  an 
a^joyning  Swamp,  but  our  Noble  Generals  insatiable  de- 
sire of  victory  prompted  him  to  such  brave  actions,  that  we 
folbwing  his  example  to  the  enemies  cost,  made  our- 
selves absolute  Masters  of  the  fort  again.*  Although  we 
purchased  our  success  at  so  dear  a  rate  that  we  have  small 
cause  to  rejoyce  at  the  victory ;  yet  when  we  consider  the 
vast  disadvantage!  they  had  of  us  in  number,  whom  we 
collected  t  have  4000  fighting  men,  &  we  not  much  more 
than  half  so  many,  we  have  great  reason  to  bless  God  we 
came  of  so  well,  our  dead  and  wounded  not  a  Mounting  to 
above  220,  and  the  enemies  by  their  own  Confession  to  no 
less  than  600.  the  chief  officers  kild  on  our  side  were 
Capt.  Davenport,  Capt  Johnson,  Capt  Marshaij  Capt 
Gwrdner.  Capt  GaUop.  Captains  wounded  were  4.  vvst, 
Seaky,  Major  Wats,  and  Braced,  Lieutenants  wounded 
were  4.  viz.  SawJtge,  Ti$ig,  Vjpkam  and  Wam.f 

In  this  bloody  Battle  we  gaue  so  bitter  a  BeKsh  of  our 
English  valour  He  oar  converted  Indians  resolutions,  that 
they  dreaded  our  neighborhood  db  thought  themselves 
unsafe  till  secuz'd  by  six  or  seaven  miles  distance  from 
our  remaining  Army,  where  they  remained  near  a  month 


•ThiMliftlttaeambaUMiiiMntlMn.  TlMlDg^Uriiira(«aftiio(lin6(talt«i0fal«rft« 
tirl.  t  The  tiaot  NToae  Is  prolMblj  mMnt.  ^Q>inik>ttd? 

f  Bwndi^  -naj  probftblj.  Tbtra  wm  a  **UMit.  Swajm,''  belonging  to  Cspt  Appto- 
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not  attemptiDg  anything  considemble  till  the  first  of  FA. 
at  which  time  a  certain  Number  of  them  made  despemte 
through  hunger  came  to  PaUckset,^  Little  Town  near  Pro- 
vidence &  attempted  the  house  of  one  Mr.  Csurpenter, 
firom  whom  they  took  20  horses  50  head  of  Cattle  and  160 
sheep.  And  set  fire  on  a  house  at  Southbury  *  wherein 
were  two  men,  one  woman  and  seaven  Children ;  on  the 
4t^.  of  February  the  Christians  received  private  intelligence 
from  the  IniMans  who  had  Sculked  ever  since  the  last  Bat- 
tie  in  certain  woods  scituate  about  30  miles  from. Malbury, 
that  they  were  drawn  up  into  a  body,  and  encamped  in  a 
well  fortified  Swamp,  where  notwithstanding  the  Indians 
[3]  assaulted  the  Rear,  wounded  four  of  our  men,  and  we 
killing  so  many  of  theirs  that  they  thought  fit  to  forsake 
their  refuge,  and  leave  both  it  and  their  wigwaAis  to  our 
disposal,  who  lodging  in  their  R6oms  that  night,  set  fire  to 
a  150  of  their  wigwams  next  morning,  &  by  this  light 
pursued  them  so  close  that  wekill'd  divers  of  them,  whom 
age  or  wounds  rendered  incapable  [3]  of  keeping  up  with 
their  Companions,  &  resdving  to  continue  the  quest  with 
all  the  celerity  imaginable,  they  led  us  to  another  Swamp 
whose  Rocky  ascent  propounded  so  great  a  difficulty  to  at- 
tain it,  as  would  have  Staggar'd  the  resolution  of  any  but  a 
resolved  Mind ;  but  we  attempted  it  with  the  like  resolution 
and  success  as  we  did  the  Last ;  the  enemy  by  a  speedy 
flight  leaving  us  in  full  possession  Of  all  they  lef^  behind 
tiieuL 

We  Persued  them  two  dayes  aAer  this  encounter,  but 
then  (which  was  on  the  18^  Febr.)  finding  our  men  wear- 
ied with  Speedy  marches,  our  provision  scarce  through  con- 
tinual expence  and  no  recruit,  our  horses  tir'd,  and  our 
Selves  hopeless  of  overtaking  them,  who  had  great  advan- 
tage of  us  in  passing  over  Kecks  and  through  Thickets, 
which  our  Foot,  not  without  much  difficulty,  could,  ic  our 
horse  were  altogether  incapable  to  do ;  our  Commanders, 
after  a  Councel  of  warr,  resolved  to  send  the  MasscUhuseU 
A  HymmUh  Company  to  MaRnery,  and  the  Chnnecticks 
Army  to  their  own  homes  which  was  accordingly  done. 
And  Major  Genr.  Wmshw,  only  with  his  Troops  to  Boston, 
leaving  the  foot  at  MaUntry  and  SoutMnary,  who  came 
home  on  Munday  following,  a^d  were  all  dismist  to  their 
several  habitations,  except  Capt  Wadworth^  who  was  left 
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Mi  B^Jbutyin  pertoitoftke  Baeay,  of  whom  ha  iotroytd 
mbout  70,  Old  Meo,  Womea.  a«d  CbiUkee,  who  WMilad 
strength  to  follow  tha  fugitive  Army.*  . 

The  Desperate  hemtheos  takeiog  advaotage  of  the  dit- 
missioo  of  three  Di&baoded  Companies,  studied  oothitig 
but  Massacres,  outrages/ and  treacherous  hostillitie,  which 
within  two  days  after  those  said  Companies  were  dispers't, 
they  found  opportunity  to  commit,  in  a  Town  called  Nask- 
QMoy,  which  they  set  fire  to,  and  burnt  to  the  Qroand,  taking 
DO  less  than  ^  Persons  into  their  Merciless  captivity,  and 
because  the  reader  shall  understand  the  Damniible  antipa- 
thy they  have  to  Religion  and  Piety,  I  would  have  him  take 
notice  how  ihey  endeavour  to  Signallize  their  Cnielty.  and 
ffratifie  their  enraged  Spleen,  chiefly  on  the  promoters  of  it; 
for  of  these  56  Captives,  the  Minister  of  the  Town's  reUi- 
tioDs  made  no  less  than  19  of  them;  viz.  Mrs.  RowloMsoHt 
the  Ministers  wife,  and  three  of  his  Children,  her  sister  and 
seaven  Children,  and  her  sister  Drtw  and  four  Children. 
The  Minister  himself  with  his  sisters  husbands  returning 
from  Boston  a  little  after  the  engagement,  [  4  ]  to  their  in- 
finite grief,  found  their  houses  burnt  to  Uie  ground,  and  their 
Wives  and  Children  taken  Captive,  nor  was  this  crueltie 
committed,  as  the  extent  or  Nqt^Mus  VUria  oi  their  vengaoce, 
but  rather  as  an  earnest  of  their  Bearbariiy.  For  no  longer 
than  the  next  day  after,  three  men  Going  out,  with  the  Cart, 
were  seiz'd  on  by  these  LuUans,  one  of  them  killed,  and  the 
other  two  not  to  be  found ;  the  day  following  at  Oox[c\ordt 
( Concord  f  J  they  btimt  one  house  and  murdered  three  per- 
sons. 

In  short,  their  outrages  are  so  many  and  diQerent,  that  I 
must  intreat  the  reader,  since  they  will  not  be  brought  into 
afinent  Narration,  to  accept  them  plainly  and  dyurnally,  ao> 
cording  to  the  time,  place,  and  manner,  as  they  were  com- 
mitted, which  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  omissions,  and 
consequently  to  Satisfie  the  inquisitive,  who,  I  suppose, 
would  willingly  hear  of  all  the  extremities  [that]  have  hap- 
pened to  the  sufiering  Christians  in  this  New  EngUmd  War. 

On  the  17  of  Febr,  therefore,  you  must  know,  that  the 
Town  of  Medfeild  was  begirt  with  a  regiment  of  resoleul 
Indi(m[t\,  who  assailed  it  so  briskly,  that  maugred  all  the 
resistance  made  by  Capt.  Jacobhs,  who  was  then  Ingarrisoo- 
ed  there  wilh  a  hundred  Souldiers  for  its  security,  the  ea* 
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mt^  Heathens  never  cbsiited  tMr  daapenile  nttemps,. 
Batijeriog  the  Walls>  and  powering  showiere  of  Arrows  into 
the  bosome  of  the  Town,  they  had  distjroyed  above  50  of 
her  iuhabitauts,  &  burnt  30  of  her  houses. 

The  llh.  of  3farc/i  following  those  bloody  Indians  march't 
to  a  con:5iderable  Town  called  Ooo/oii,*  where  first  thfT" 
set  fire  to  Major  Wiilards  house,  &  afterwards  burnt  65 
more,  there  being  Seaventy  two  lionses  at  first,  so  that  there 
was  left  standing  but  ^sHx  houses  of  the  whole  Town  ;  (he 
Best  day  after,  two  men  coming  from  MfUbury  to  SoiUhbury 
were  slain :  and  the  Sabboth  day  ensuing,  these  destroyrn^^ 
Indians  came  to  PhjmaiUh^  where  fixing  only  on  a  house  of 
one  Mr.  Clarks,  they  barnt,  and  mnrthered  his  wife  aud 
all  his  Chikiren,  himself  Narrowly  escaping  their'  cruekie 
by  happily  at  that  juncture  being  at  a  meeting. 

Oa  the  second  o[  April,  1676,  Major  Savage,  Capt.  Mose- 
ley,  Capt.  WUUam  Turnar,  and  Captain  WMpal^  vrtth  300. 
men  marching  fiom  Malharmjo  to  C^tabury^t  where  they  had 
ordered  the  Connedick  Army  to  remain  in  readiness  against 
their  coming,  which  being  efieeted,  accordincrly  they  joined 
forces,  and  began  [5]  their  march  towards  Northampton^  but 
by  the  way  were  assaulted  by  the  Indians,  whom  they  re- 
pelled without  any  other  damage,  then  only  Mr.  Backbj 
wounded,  killing  about  20  of  the  Enemies  in  a  hot  persuit 
aAer  them. 

The  tenth  Ditto,  about  700  Indians  encompast  North* 
-amptonon  all  sides  where  they  fought  very  resolutely  for 
the  spacaof  an  hour,  and  then  fied.  leaving .  about  25  per- 
sons dead  upon  the  place,  the  Christians  loosing  only  4.  men 
and  1.  woman,  and  had  some  barnes  burnt;  on  the  t2l4 
instant  they  assaulted  Warwick  with  so  unhappy  a  success 
that  they  burnt  all  the  Town,  except  four  Garri^n  houses 
which  wete  left  atanding,  aix  days  after  Captain  Pwce, 
Brother  to  Captain  Peirce  of  London^  with  55  men  and  20 
Christian  Indians  went  to  seek  out  their  Enemies,  the 
Indians  whom  according  to  their  intelliscenee  they  found 
rambling  in  an  ob«ciire  Wood ;  Ufion  his  approach  they 
drew  into  order,  and  received  his  onset  with  mueh  difficulty, 
being  in  the  end  forced  to  retreat,  but  it  was  so  slowly  that 
it  scarcely  deserved  that  name,  when  ti  fresh  company  or 
J  "I  ' ' ' '  '         , .  I  I  I-  1 1  ■ .  •.     I    ,  ,  I  ■>■ 

•  OrotoQ.  probiMr.    Ths  G.  may  be  m  hnpectei  O.  lB^«off . 
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iaiubMc?    Brookiiad.^^ 
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IndiMif  came  into  their  ntiiitunce,  beset  tiie  Chrbtiatis 
lotindt  Killed  Captaia  Pierce  and  48.  of  his  men,  besides  8. 
of  the  Christian  Indians.  The  Fight  oontinaed  about  5 
hoars,  the  Enemy  hying  the  Victory  veiy  dearly,  but  at  last 
obtained  it  so  absolutely,  tluU  they  deprived  us  of  all  means 
of  hearing  of  their  loss. 

At  MaSfraw  on  the  I2tk  Ditto,  were  seveml  houses  burnt 
whilst  the  miserable  inhabitants  were  at  a  meeting,  and  at 
Springfield  the  same  Lords  day,  these  deriUish  Enemies  of 
Beligion  seeing  a  man,  woman,  and  their  Children,  gtnng 
bat  towards  a  meeting^ose,  Slew  them  (as  they  said) 
because  they  thought  Uiey  intended  to  go  thither. 

The  28tA,  of  the  same  instant,  AprU  last,  Captain  Ikmton 
oollectiog  a  Regiment  of  500,  and  200  EngUsh  Paquet 
Mimerass  Indians^  marcht  out  of  New  London  in  search  of 
that  Grand  fomenter  of  this  Rebellion.  Anthony^  the 
Secham,  whom  at  last  near  the  Town  call'd  Providence  he 
recovered,  and  after  a  hot  dispute,  wherein  he  kill'd  45  of 
the  Sechems  men,  Took  him  their  commander  Prisoner, 
with  several  of  his  Captiines,  whom  they  immediately  pat 
to  death ;  but  were  at  strong  debate  whether  they  should 
send  him  to  BotUm^  but  at  length  they  carried  him  to  [6] 
New  London^  and  began  to  examine  him,  why  he  did  fo- 
ment that  war  which  would  certainly  be  the  distraction  of 
him  and  all  the  Heathen  Indians  in  the  Country,  to  which, 
and  many  other  interogatories  he  made  no  other  reply  but 
that  t  [he  was  bom  a  Prince,  ic  if  Princes  came  to  speak 
with  Mm,  he  would  answer  them,  But  none  of  those  pres- 
ent being  Princes,  he  thought  himself  oblig'd  in  honotir  to 
hold  his  Tongue.  ]t  This  Answer,  though  it  might  Chal- 
lenge their  admiration,  was  not  so  prevalent  as  to  obtain 
their  pitty. 

Notwithstanding,  the  Sunriveing  Sechems  were  not  long 
in  revenging  his  death,  for,  on  the  Sixth  of  May,  they  burnt 
all  Ma&oroWt  except  three  Garrison  houses,  kill'd  Capt 
Jaccbson  and  Lieutenant  Prat^  and  two  dayes  after  burnt  24 
hoases  in  SonUhbury^  kill'd  several  of  the  inhabitants  who 
vainly  expected  Capt  Weduxfrth  and  Capt.  Br  oak  wet  to 
their  Relief;  for  these  unfortanate  GenUemen  were  inter- 
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cepted  by  700  Moorsy  with  whom  they  fought  for  the  space 
of  4  hours,  till  not  only  they  two,  but  Capt  Sharp  and  61 
Christians  more  lay  dead  upon  the  place. 

At  Woodcock[s\  10  miles  from  Seconch,  on  the  \^th  Man/ 
was  a  little  Skirmage  betwixt  the  M.oars  and  Christians, 
wherein  there  was  of  the  later  three  slain  and  two  wounded, 
and  only  two  Indmns  Eild. 

May  28.  1676.  Capt.  Denison  and  Capt  Evry  [Avery] 
with  50  English  and  about  150  Paquet  Bidians,  Scouting 
among  the  Woods*  in  8  days  space  kill'd  25  BuUans  and  took 
51  prisoners;  one  whereof  was  Grand-child  to  Dunham^ 
who  was  kiird  by  Capt.  Feirce  in  the  engagement  on  the 
26  2i^. 

The  number  of  Christians  slain  since  the  beginning  of  the 
late  Wars  in  New  England,  are  444.     Taken  Prisoners,  65. 

The  number  of  Vidians  Slain  in  this  war  is  uncertain, 
because  they  burn  t  their  Dead,  keeping  their  Death  as  a 
Secret  from  the  Christians  knowledge,  but  the  number  men- 
tioned herein  is  910. 

We  have  Received  very  late  news  that  the  Christians  in 
New  England  have  had  very  great  Victory  over  th&  Infidel 
Natives. 

There  has  been  a  Treaty  between  them;  the  Indians^ 
proffer  to  lay  down  their  Armes ;  but  the  English  are  not 
willing  to  agree  to  it,  except  they  will  give  up  their  Arknes, 
and  go  as  far  up  into  the  Country,  as  the  Court  of  Boston 
shall  think  fit.| 

*  P«fbapt  Fumham.    t  This  Is  new  and  Qncrne. 

t  Some  copies  of  the  origlnsl  tract  have  not  this  last  paragraph.  Mr.  BAOWir^  eopj 
has  it,  bat  that  in  Harrmrd  College  library  Is  without  it.  ^j  oompazing  the  proofr  of 
thii  edition  with  that  belonging  to  the  Oollege,  scTeral  oorrections  haTe  been  mate,  and 
uncertain  trerls  made  oot,  whkh  could  not  have  ben  done  by  the  other  copy.  And 
here  we  would  return  our  thanks  to  the  obliging  Librarian,  fbr  his  kindness  tai  sftmHng 
nt  HI  ofpoctani^  to  make  our  copy  mom  psiftek  than  either  of  the  oChflzf. 
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Merrill  Phinchaa,  166 

Metcalf,  [Dr.  Samuel  L.,]  tU.,842 

MinhiHm*i>kift«fifc  surpr^d  by  the  Indians. 
286-43 

mUa^  Jaoob,  massacred  with  his  Aunilj, 

H'Tntosh,  Gen.,  260,261 

Mltchel, ,  of  Maiden,  106 

M'Lane,  James,  250 

Ifocoso,  a  Florida  chief,  makes  war  on 
XTdta,  and  destroys  his  town,  16  ;  pro- 
tects Ortes,  16-20 

Mohawks,  N.  England  IndianB  dread  of, 
▼L  ;km  some  Nlpmooks,  10;  the  sorth- 


Vort  Wmkm 


iof;S6A 


62,86 
Holiawk,  Solouum,  187-4 
MonktoB,  een.,  his  Indiaa  «  _ 
Mooooo,  a  Nlpmoek  ohii^ 

ons^yedJoha. 
Monro,  Col.,   sorrendsra 

Heniy,midJii,17T 
MonteaUi,  Gea.,  rediaos0 

Henry,  172-8 

Moorehead. ,  M6 

MoraTian  Indians,  maasaei 

Moaely,  Capt.  Samoel,  24 

Mozos,  at  the  eaptoie  of  Pemmaaiild,  7S 

Mndge,  Lieut.,  UUed,  856 

Monson,  Ueat.  his  oapCiTi^,  aCft-S 

Myles,  dapt.,  107 

NaltOB,  Thomas,  killed.  186 

Nanontenno,  noCioeof  his  ilnarh,  86 

NarratiTes,  ooUeotlons  of  Indtaa,  tIL 

NarraML  P.  de,  his  expedition  to  Flofida, 

Veweli,  Sergeant,  escapes  eaptlTlty,  299 

Newman,  Mr.,  of  Rehoboth,  57 

Noble,  Joseph,  a  captire,  168 

Noble,  Laaxus,  166 ;  taken,  106 

Noble,  Blrs.  Frances,  her  eapttTlty,  16^71 

Norman,  Mr.,  187 

Northampton,  expeditioii  against.  M-6 

Norton,  Rev.  John,  a  captiTa,  186-7 

Noyes,  Ool.,  107 

Nutting,  Samuel,  nanow  eaoapa  oi;  128 

Onux,  a  wife  of  Quinnapln.  46 

Ortis,  John.  nar.  of  his  captiTity,  11 ;  how 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
12 ;  sentenced  to  be  burnt  to  death, 
but  is  rescued  by  the  ehieTs  daughter, 
18 ;  night  adventure  with  wolves,  16 ; 
again  sentenced  to  die,  and  again 
saved  by  the  chiefs  daughter,  16; 
escapes  to  the  chief,  Moooeo,  who  pro- 
tects him.  17;  fklls  into  the  bands  of 
the  SpanJards  under  Soto,  18;  his 
death,T9 

Ofwwix  taken  ^  the  Indians  and  Innob, 

Owen,  James,  kOlcd,  186 
Paritcr,  laaae,  a  eaptfre,  181 
Parker,  Capt.  WillW  260 
PateshalL  Mr.,  killed  at  Pemmaqald,  TS 
Patton,  C^pt  Bamnel,  2B0 
Pay8on,Capt.,  oaptnrsd  bj  tiia  Ikaaoh,  101 
Paxton,  Gu»t.  Thomas,  260 
Pealtomy .  hidian  chle^  1284 
Peebles,  doL  BohettTaeO 
Peoomptuok,  Deerfleld,  6^ 


Pcmmaqoid,  laid  waste,  77 ;  ««»«»«>« 
to  the  French  by  Capt  Chubb,  101 

Pannos,  a  ohiflf;  savtsi  the  Hfft  oCa  oi^tffik 
141 

Pepper,  Ool.  William,  260 

Pepper,  Bobert,  a  capdre.  26-20 

Dns, ,  a  soldier,  his  nanow  • 

189-40 

7,  John,  aeaptire,  186 

lip,  leader  at  the  taking  of  1 , 

at) ;  Tislted  by  Mrs.  Bowlandson,  89,' 
with  her  at  her  redemption,  62 ;  dif- 
pleaaed  wttl^  that  pzooeeding,  68 
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_^OoI.,106 

Phippt,  Sabmit,  ftMptft«,166. 109 

Phipi,  Sir  Wm.,  redeenu  eapttTes.  70. 186 

VlOft,  wmtam,  kUb  an  Indbn,  im,«i57  « 

nokfti,  nlMfe  of  Onregatohy,  275-6 

Pipmr,  CoL  John,  260 

PMhr,  lAwrenoe,  dkt  in  eapttrtty,  IM 

Plai8t0d,  Mmt,  ft  eaptlT^  m 

Plasent,  Wmlun,  848 

PUaMWftjliis  Ineoxrion  ftt  lpiOBi,144-6, 

U7 
Plfanplon,  John,  burntbj  tbt  Indknt,  00 
Pontlte,  hi0  m,  S86. 80S 
Poto,  William,  a  eaptlTv,  188 
Powowing,  th«  ouuuwr  ot  48 
Patt,Aniaa,a<»pavo.l»;  <lks,]88 
Piootor,  OoL  John,  250 
(tuumopln,  Un,  Uowtauulfon*!  master, 

98;  leadf  a  gnat  danoa  alter  Sndbnij 

flghLa-^ 
<l«ocb(Beho,  [properly  OoobaehoJ  08,  71, 

79,86    . 

Bamaaj,  Dr. ,  800 

Bitttleaiake.  a  sort  of  daHgnikh  fht  Indi 

ans,  880-1 
Bay  ■^—  848 

Bflai,  Jao!>b,  a  oapttTs,  184 :  dtes.  187 
Bead,  John,  dks  in  oapttTl^,  187 
Roed,  Jodah,  kilted,  186 
Beed^  Block  Hoose,  849 
Baad,  Thomas,  a  oapdTo,  takan  at  Hadtoy, 

89 
Blehai^,  John,  a  oaptive,  186 
Robb,  DaTi42«) 

Boberteon,  Oapt ,  187 

Bogm.  C^,  his  light  at  lake  George, 

279 
Bogers,  MaxgMet,  after.  Mrs.  Smith,  179 
Bogers,  Robort,  tortured  to  death,  109-10 
Bogers,  William,  886 
Boot,  John,  killed  at  Deerfleld,  60 
Boper,  Xphraim^-esoapes  the  missacire  at 

'      aster,  28 


Boper,Mrs. ,  kilted  there,  ib, 

Rom,  WUliam.  acaptlTe,  281 

Bowlandson,  lbs.  Mary,  woonded  and 
taken  captiTe,  20 ;  her  first  remove, 
28;  second  do.«24 :  fidl  flrom ahorse, 
third  remore,  25 :  her  woond  healed, 
96;  her  ohUd  dies,  ft. ;  meete  vith 
her  son,  27 ;  with  lilrs.  JoeUn,  29 ; 
fbnrth  remore,  A. ;  fifth  do.,  80 :  or- 
dered to  work  Sundays,  81 :  sixth  re- 
more, <b.:  seranth,  do.,  S;'  ei^th 
do.,8o,;  Tinted  by  her  son,  «&.;  meet- 
faig  with  King  Philip,  84:  nhith  re- 
moTe,85;  attempt  to  TisltW  son,  ift.; 
remarkabte  kindness  of  certain  Indi- 
ans to  bar,  86;  abase  fhnn  one,  ib, ; 
twelfth  remore,  87;  barbaroos  treat- 
ment, 88 ;  a  sqnaw  blinds  her  with 
ashes,  88-89;  other  abase,  and  at- 
tempts to  deoelTe  her,  40 ;  a^dn  meete 
her  son,  0. ;  fimrteoith  remore,  42 ; 
Ibred  better  than  her  masters,  on 
some  oocasiooB,  48 ;  fifteenth  remove, 
A. ;  sixteenth  do. ;  hears  a  rumor  of 
attempte  to  ransom  her,  tft.:  eight- 
eenth remoTe,  46 ;  nineteenth  do. ; 


fnterrlew  with  PhlBp,  A. ;  aRtres.al 
Waohuset,  46 ;  reoelTes  kindnesses,  49; 
twentteUi  remove,  60 ;  Bir.  Hoar  ar- 
rives with  her  ransom.  61 ;  it  Is  so- 
cepted, 62 ;  Indians  hold  acourt  upon 
her  liberation,  68 :  liberated,  2  May, 
66 ;  arrives  at  Boston  the  day  follow- 
ing^ 66;  her  gratitude,  66 ;  hears  of 
the  redemption  of  two  of  her  children, 
which  she  soon  finds  true,  67 ;  eon- 
olusion,  68-60 

Bowlandson,  Thomas^  UUed  at  Lmeaiter, 
28 

Bngg,  David,  UUed,  127 

BasaelLSamnel.aei4»«tve,60,65;  hteftto 
unknown,  66 

Sabatis,  his  Incursion  at  Epsom,  144 

"  mpee,  MonS;,  ftUs  in  love  with  hSi 
sme.   169^;    romance  concerning, 

Salmon  laUa,  captives  taken  there,  109 
Salutation.  Indian  manner  of;  268 
Saneld,  John,  dies  in  captivity,  188 
Saratoga,  destruction  of;  181, 184-6 
Savage,  John,  a  captive.  204 
Sawyer,  Bphnim,  idlted.  21 
Schnvler,  Col.  Peter.  reUeves  Mrs.  Howe 

from  great  peril  white  a  capttne, 

168-4*  281 

Schuyler,  Capt ,  killed,  184 

Scofield.  Philip,  a  captive,  187 ;  dtesJSS 
Scott,  Mrs.  Frances,  lier  captivity,  888-49 
Scott,  Joseph,  a  eaptlre,  186 
Scott,  Moees,  a  captive,  186 ;  hli  wUb  dtes, 

187 
Seott,  Stephen,  a  captive,  187 
Scott,  Wimam.  a  captive,  187 
Sebundowit,  a  leader  at  waldron^  mswa 

ere,  69 

Shearly,  Mr. ,  186 

Shepherd,  Oapt,  a  captive,  979 
Shepard,  Jacob,  a  captive,  186 
Shepard,  Mr.  Thomas,  66, 68 
Shirely,  General,  288 
Short^tement,  captured  at  Salmon  lUta^ 

Shnte,  John,  171 

Sfanon,  Pather,  a  Jesoit  on  St.  John  Bhw, 
101 

Sinconds,  Benjamin,  a  msttn,m 

Small,  MaJ. ,  164 

Smead,  Daniel,  (Ues  in  captivity.  188 

Smead,  John  and  flunily,  eapdvea,  186: 
hk  wUb  dtes  in  capttvityTlSS 

Smith,  GoL  James,  narrative  of  hte  cap- 
tivity, 178-964;  escapee,  984;  goes 
against  the  Indians  under  ABnstroa& 
106;  under  Boouet,  286 

Smith,  John,  a  eaptive,  187 

Smith,  Bichard,  a  captive,  187 

Smith,  William,  180, 946-« 

Snide^ Jaoob, mmnfared  wfthhte  ImOj 

Solomons,  Esekiel,  a  e^itlv*,  996 ;  laa- 

somed,80l 
Soto,  Perd.  de,  lands  fai  Florida,  18 ;  hte 

expedition  and  death,  19-90. 
Southack,  Oapt,  106-7 
Sonthertend,  James,  a  oi^tlvt,  181 
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■pOhN,  Cayt.  Ji4w,  a  prlMMr.  IM 
»|«ilwiw.  Nartkftrld,  6S. 
fflniiwtv,  OcM  ,  hh  ripaflitkMi,  SSI 
0'ftrfcrr,  Mr  «  «  i^  'tcliinaa,  105 
01.  1'ImIs  Gm  ,  hb  dr^Bl,  'iTJ 
■icbMiiis  Brt>m»l^  a  captive,  60 ;  hte 

Itockwrll.  Qvlnila,  Miraitr*  c  f  hit  cas- 
livHy,  6i-8 

8t<»<rr,  John.  913 

Klfifi/litnii,  OffT.  W«.,  IM 

mrtml.  WitUam,  a  rapiive^M 

B«th«,  RiclMfU, «  eapuve,  187 

IMiilhary  ti^,  4t 

Bmiilerlaad,  Joha,  a  captira,  137 

Bnperraa%  Got ,  107 

TMiutcT,  Berjamin,  a  nipllve,  137 

T«ca.  ««tcfi(lito,  a  ckld;  187,  MS,  ttS 

-3S 
TMaeki,  Gtlbrrt,  2€5-« 
Teller,  Chruilaa,  die*  111  captHrlty,  13B 
Thayer,  Joaatlua,  aarrow  e^apa  oi; 

TliompeAn,  J.  W.  t^  remarUbli  aacase 

ThrnnpaAn, ,  a  capttre,  OS 

TliiiropMin.  WilHam,  a4t-S 
Thareion,  Mary«  a  capclTe,  3S 
Tiluw,  Jwoathas,  171 
Tudd.  CM  ,  hU  ilrleaC  S5t 
T«iutileaufa,  compiuilon  vfCdLBadth  la 

capliTity,  If  1-205,  223 
TOQf  ond,  Thoaiae,  escape^  cot  of  captiT- 

Trae> ,  Vir. ,  289  ;  UIM.  381 

Tmni,  Capt. ,  kUlad,  US 

Tucker,  ,  313  {    woabdai*  314} 

klUH,  347 

T««e,  Mra  J— ilam    ma  Hmwm^  JtaartaM 

Ddia,  a  FMarMa  chici;  13  {  (wiea  con- 

demaa  hia  captive,  Ortk,  to  deatk, 

13, 18  (  oveitkruwB  la  a  war  wttk 


ITAcaa,  rrport  eckaceralof ,  83 

Uahtir,  If  r ,  kenerolence  to  Hra.  Eaw- 


K8 

Vaodreoil.  IJ..T.  de,  hie  kiadi 


idreoil.  IJ..T.  de,  hie  kiadaeM  to  oar- 
lata  e^ptleae,  183, 374, 388 


▼aak««,  Saaiiie),  dWw  la  eapttvUvwl  m 
Viftnraa,  AnM»U.  killed.  181 
VUlrkou,  Gov.,  1C3  ;  |(*rt,  104 
▼irfinhim,  Gmi  KmA*,  Aahalek<«,  tag 
Waeha*«i  Hill»,  (ie  Priticeao«,)  63 
Well,  Bcajamiii,  a  cepUvr,  80,  84,  68 
WaMreo,  lUi^  redrem*  a  rhUd  t4  Mr. 
Eowl^dMwi,  57}  hie  farrieoa,C8i 
tocideeta  of  the  atiaci  opon.  71 1 

Waldroo,  Mr., ,  283 

WallMe,  Oei  rn,  of  BpMun,  144,  M8 

Warrra,  D«tH.  a  capifre,  138 

Wariiiiifina,  Oea.,  94S-40 

Waims  Thoauvi.  lO? 

Wawaiam,  a  CUpwwar  cMf4;SB^#i 

MiTce  ihe  life  •>€»  cepflrr.SOO 
Wrbh,  Gea^  hw  BilofWriMe  at  Fen  WB. 

Uam  Beary,  171-3 
Weeme,  Capt ,  rarreadefa  tke  tet  al 


Wfitamt  re,  wMb  ofQiriDBapta, 
Wkeeirr,  Richarri,  kUlert  ai  LaiM 
WkeelwHgki,  Mr. ,  redn 

tlvee,  167 
Whiddeu,  Jamee,  165  :  dlee,  188 
Whiddea,  TImotky,  lekea  capdra,  188 
Wkiicoaih,  Mr.  Jaaca,  68 
Wilkiaa,  Jnha,  348 

WUlard,M.U. .138 

WllHaiaa,  Capt ,  988, 175 

Wllllame,  Bnatcej  hrr  bnt>bai-d,  189 
WUliameoa,  Capt.  Joaatkaa,  a  capftva^ 

138 
WUIIameea,  Peter,  Me  captfrlty,  147-58 
WWIaai    B^wry.  (Port,)  takca  by  cka 

Fmwk,  172-3 
WHenn,    Capt ,  idkaa   eaptfvaa 

IHmi  Caaada,  171 
Wlaalway,  at  the  earpriv  vtUUkm- 

Black  tnack,  293,  298 
Waofibanr,  Mr ,  a  piho—  to  (ka 

Prv^ch,  102 
Wondiide,  Capt.,  186 
Woodweli,  Bergamia.  a  rapttvr,  148 
Wnodwefl,  DavM,  a  capiivc,  135 
Wnndwdl,  Denirl,  hw  wile  d»p«,  ISf 
W«indwHI,  Mary,  a  captive,  148 
Wo«4lwvll.  Th«iiinM,  a  capf  ive,  140 
YoUtOM,  CJaarad,  eacapea  OMacn^  W$ 
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